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PREFACE. 


\  Eyebt  author  who  sets  about  bis  work  witb  serious  pur« 
I  pose,  has  a  class  of  readers  in  view  to  whom  he  hopes  to 
be  of  particular  service.  The  present  work  is  principally 
defflgned  for  the  teachers  of  higher  classes  in  schools,  whose 
duties  require  them  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Cicero  and 
his  writings.  As  long  as  ancient  Borne  is  deemed  a  subject 
worthy  of  men's  attention,  and  the  study  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  is  considered  the  best  groundwork  for  a 
liberal  education,  the  works  of  this  writer  will  be  read  and 
explained  in  schools,  however  fashion  or  individual  taste 
may  lead  to  the  occasional  neglect  of  this  or  that  author 
and  the  substitution  of  another  in  his  place. 

The  study  of  Cicero's  writings  however,  setting  aside 
the  assistance  it  affords  in  the  acquirement  of  the  Latin 
language,  has  not  been  altogether  productive  of  so  much 
good  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  teacher  too  fre- 
quently contents  himself  with  explaining  some  of  the 
philosophical  or  rhetorical  treatises,   or  some  favourite 
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oration^  and^  unless  he  has  a  peculiar  power  of  making  bis 
lesson  interesting,  it  probably  seems  dry  enough  to  the 
student^  in  whom  the  taste  for  philosophy  is  as  yet^  gene- 
rally speaking,  dormant ;  whilst  the  speeches  are  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  presumption  of  many,  in  whose  minds  a 
prejudice  against  the  great  man  already  exists,  which 
coupled  with  their  ignorance  about  him,  leads  them  to 
speak  with  culpable  levity  of  his  foibles  —  especially  his 
vanity,  and  to  form  a  low  estimate  of  his  general  character. 
They  have  not  viewed  him  as  a  whole,  or  considered  him 
in  his  relation  to  his  age  and  surrounding  circumstances. 
The  author  can  remember  the  perplexity  he  himself  felt, 
when  as  a  school-boy  he  read,  amongst  others,  the  speech 
for  Milo,  never  imagining  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands 
with  the  history  of  Cicero  and  of  Bome.  The  idea  has  thus 
suggested  itself  to  him,  of  arranging  all  the  letters  of  the 
great  Boman  in  a  manner  which  will  render  it  easy  to  the 
teacher  who  has  to  explain  them  to  his  pupils,  but  has 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  a  close  study  of  them,  to 
compare  them  together,  and  illustrate  them  by  the  light  of 
contemporary  events.  Cicero's  other  works  will  be  perused 
with  far  greater  advantage,  and  the  admiration  due  to  him 
will  be  more  certiunly  accorded  by  the  discerning  scholar, 
when  a  careful  study  of  the  letters  has  been  established 
in  schools,  especially  among  the  more  advanced  classes. 
Those  who  recognize  in  the  want  of  reverence  for  what  is 
great  and  admirable  a  principal  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of 
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our  times  will  allow  the  first-rate  importance  of  implanting 
in  the  youthful  breast  the  sentiments  of  love  and  yene- 
ntion. 

[The  foregoing  sentences  taken  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  author's  preface  succinctly  explain  the  simple 
object  which  he  set  before  himself  in  the  following  pages. 
The  remainder  contains  suggestions  to  masters  and  scholars 
as  to  the  best  method  of  using  the  epistles  of  Cicero^  and 
concludes  with  an  apology  for  the  imperfections  which^  as 
he  apprehends^  may  be  discoyered  in  his  work.  These  few 
paragraphs  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  retain.  A 
similar  liberty  of  omission  has  been  occasionally  exercised 
in  the  body  of  the  work ;  the  author's  remarks  have  some- 
times been  condensed^  and  his  references  to  the  views  of 
writers  among  his  own  countrymen^  such  as  Wieland  and 
others,  disregarded^  where  they  seemed  to  have  no  interest 
for  the  English  reader.  A  topographical  disquisition  on 
Cicero's  birthplace,  supplied  to  the  work  by  the  author's 
nephew,  H.  Abeken,  has  also  been  retrenched. 

Some  apology  is  due  for  a  further  liberty  which  has 
been  taken  with  the  work  before  us,  in  altering  its  title. 
<*  Cicero  in  his  Letters,"  the  designation  which  the  author 
bestowed  upon  it,  is  brief,  clear  and  to  the  purpose ;  but 
to  our  ears  it  seems,  I  know  not  why,  to  sound  strangely, 
and  we  must  allow  that  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the 
dictum  of  Lucretius,  that  utility  is  the  legitimate  parent  of 
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language.*  I  shrink  from  attempting  to  naturalize  such  a 
title ;  and  in  despair  of  finding  one  which  should  be  at  the 
same  time  more  English  and  equally  expressive,  have  been 
reduced  to  adopt  one  which  evidently  requires  an  explana- 
tion and  an  excuse.  The  **  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Letters  of  Cicero,"  here  presented  to  the  English  reader, 
is  simply  an  analysis  of  the  great  orator's  correspondence, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  embraces,  with  a  few  brief  inter- 
ruptions, the  whole  course  of  his  public  life,  and  illus- 
trates almost  every  particular  of  his  conduct. 

Such  an  analysis,  connected  and  occasionally  completed 
by  the  running  commentary  of  the  author,  does  in  fact 
supply  an  account  both  of  the  life  and  letters  of  its  illus* 
trious  subject.  It  presents  us  with  a  distinct  outline  of 
his  political  action,  and  of  the  motives  which  directed  it, 
as  far  as  any  man's  motives  may  be  gathered  from  his 
own  statements  and  confessions.  These  confessions,  in 
Cicero's  case,  are  peculiarly  valuable,  from  the  manifest 
unreserve  with  which  his  communications,  especially  those 
to  Atticus,  are  made,  and  perhaps  the  more  so  from  the 
different  standard  of  personal  honour  and  morality  of  his 
time  from  ours,  which  allows  him  to  acknowledge,  without 
scruple,  failings  which  modem  delicacy  and  self-respect 
would  certainly  have  impelled  him  to  conceal.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  however,  that  Cicero  speaks  but  little  in  his 
letters  of  his  labours  in  ethical,  political,  and  oratorical 

*  Utilitas  expressit  nomina  rerum.    V.  1028. 
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science ;  and  the  reader  must  not  look  to  this  account  of 
his  life  for  the  means  of  estimating  his  qualities  as  the 
greatest  master  of  Eoman  Eloquence  and  Speculation. 

Of  Cicero's  character^  however^  as  a  political  moralist 
and  statesman,  the  work  before  us  seems  to  me  to  furnish 
a  faithful  and  useful  analysis.  It  is  a  character  about 
which  there  will  always  be  some  difference  of  opinion,  and 
a  curious  history  might  be  written  of  the  fluctuations  to 
which  it  has  been  subject  in  this  respect.  There  has 
never  been  a  human  mind  the  materials  for  estimating 
which  have  been  so  ample,  so  complete,  I  may  say,  until 
we  come  to  quite  modem  times,  as  Cicero's ;  and  so  im- 
perishable is  the  charm  of  this  familiar  knowledge,  that 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  centuries,  we  can  hardly 
draw  the  attention  of  our  contemporaries  to  it  without 
raising  again  the  hosts  of  his  worshippers  and  his  critics, 
as  eager  to  do  justice  to  it  or  upon  it,  as  if  he  were  still 
alive. 

It  will  be  sufficient,^  however,  to  introduce  this  work 
with  the  remark  that  the  reader  will  find  a  much  truer 
portraiture  of  Cicero  in  his  letters  than  in  his  oratorical 
works.  Nevertheless,  it  b  from  the  latter  that  the  popular 
idea  of  his  character  is  most  commonly  drawn ;  and  it  is 
too  frequently  forgotten  that  we  have  no  contemporary 
testimony,  except  that  of  Sallust,  on  a  single  point,  to 
correct  it.  The  other  ancient  writers  who  give  us  de- 
tailed accounts  of  Cicero's  career  lived  two  hundred  years 
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after  him;  and  if  Plutarch  were  not  too  good-natured,  i 
Dion  too  ill-natured,  .and  Appian  too  careless  to  be  much  i 
relied  on,  we  should  still  be  ignorant  how  far  the  historical  \ 
traditions  of  their  time  were  themselves  derived  from  the  ) 
statements  of  Cicero  himself,  which  continued  probably  - 
from  the  first  to  outweigh,  in  general  acceptation,  the  his- 
tories of  Pollio  and  even  of  Livy. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  Abeken, 
if  I  understand  him  rightly  to  argue,  in  the  extract  I  have 
given  from  his  preface,  that  the  common  reading  of  the 
orations  rather  than  of  the  letters  tends  unduly  to  lower 
our  opinion  of  the  illustrious  author.  The  study  of  Cicero's 
correspondence  will  undoubtedly  enhance  our  appreciation 
of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  his  lofty  ideas  of  honour 
and  virtue ;  but  it  can  hardly  fail,  I  think,  to  correct  the 
overweening  estimate  of  his  political  wisdom  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  to  which  we  might  be  led  by  the  perusal 
of  his  oratorical  and  philosophical  works  only.  His  letters 
reveal,  to  us  that  the  sage  and  statesman  of  the  expiring 
Bepublic  excelled  none  of  his  most  eminent  contemporaries 
either  in  candour  or  foresight.  If  it  cannot  be  said  of  him 
that  he  rose  above  the  prejudices  of  his  class  and  position, 
—  the  idola  tribus  which  test  the  genuineness  of  every 
pretension  to  superior  wisdom,  —  what  benefit  did  he  derive 
from  all  the  lessons  of  philosophy  he  learned  and  taught? 
What  did  he  gain  from  revolving  the  comments  of 
Aristotle  upon  the  hundred  and  fifty  polities  of  antiquity. 
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if  they  failed  to  teach  him  that  the  crisis  of  the  Boman 
free-state  was  inevitable;  that  wisdom  and  patriotism 
might  temper,  but  should  hardly  have  desired  to  avert  it ; 
if  they  did  not  lead  him  to  distinguish  names  from  things, 
and  discriminate  between  the  living  and  active  consti- 
tution of  the  sixth  century^  and  the  stately  ruin  of  the 
seventh?  It  is  humiliating  to  the  pretensions  of  human 
genius,  but  it  not  the  less  becomes  us  to  acknowledge  it, 
that  after  all  his  efforts  to  purge  his  mental  vision  of  the 
films  of  prejudice,  Cicero  was  blind  to  the  real  fact,  that 
his  devotion  to  the  Commonwealth  was  grounded  not  so 
much  upon  his  conviction  of  its  actual  merits,  as  of  its  fit- 
ness for  the  display  of  his  own  abilities. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  intention  of  the  author  of  this 
work  to  lead  his  readers  to  such  views  as  these,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  their  study  of  it  may  bring  them  to  a 
different  conclusion.  However  that  may  be,  the  following 
pages  seem  to  me  to  represent  the  facts  of  the  case  with 
lucidity  and  fairness,  and  in  sufficient  detail  for  forming 
an  accurate  conception  of  the  man  and  his  times.  This 
translation  has  accordingly  been  made,  at  my  suggestion, 
as  a  help  to  the  English  student  of  the  most  important 
era  of  antiquity.  A  few  notes  added  by  myself  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  author's  by  brackets,  but  no  opinion 
has  been  expressed,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  on  the 
views  of  the  writer.  These  may  not  be  uniformly  identical 
with  my  own,  but  they  are  always  sensible  and  honourable ; 
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and  I  trust  that  the  consideration  of  them  will  prove  as  ser- 
yiceable  to  others  as  it  has  been  to  myself. 

The  double  references  in  the  margin  are  to  the  chrono- 
logical numeration  of  Schiitz,  and  to  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment. Billerbeck's  arrangement  is  identical  with  Schiitz-s^ 
except  that  he  affixes  the  numbers  568^  569.  to  Div.  v.  14, 
15.9  which  Schiitz  had  marked  568^^  56Sb.  From  this 
point  the  numeration  of  the  former  continues  always  one  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  latter. 

C.  MERIVALE. 

Lawford,  Feb.  15tli,  1854.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A  SHORT  CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY  OP  THE  LIFE  OP  CICEROy 
AND  OP  CONTEMPORARY  EVENTS,  UP  TO  THE  PERIOD  WHEN 
HIS  LETTERS   BEGIN. 

The  period  at  which  Cicero  was  born  was  in  itself  one  of 
momentous  importance^  and  the  more  so  from  its  bearing 
within  it  the  seeds  of  those  great  events  which  were  destined 
to  overturn  the  Boman  commonwealth^  and  to  elevate  the 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills  to  entire  sovereignty  over  the  then 
known  world,  yet  eventually  also  to  bring  on  the  gradual 
decline  and  final  ruin  of  that  stupendous  power.  At  this 
epoch,  the  war  occasioned  by  the  migration  of  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones  was  still  raging :  in  the  year  before  Cicero's 
birth,  the  Consul  L.  Cassius  Longinus  had  suffered  a  se- 
vere defeat  from  the  Helvetian  tribe  of  the  Tigurini ;  in 
the  year  that  he  was  bom  the  Jugurthine  war  had  been 
terminated  by  Marius  and  his  Quasstor  Sulla.  The  same 
year  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the  jealousy  between 
those  two  personages,  which,  at  a  later  period,  produced 
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80  terrible  a  civil  war ;  a  war,  however,  which  was  only  the 
prelude  to  a  party  struggle  yet  more  important  and  more 
extensive  in  its  consequences,  and  which  proved  ulti- 
mately decisive  of  the  fate  of  Borne.  Pompeius,  the  future 
chief  of  one  of  these  parties,  was  born  in  the  same  year 
with  Cicero.  Marius  had  shown  with  what  success  an 
able  and  enterprising  captain  could  sway  the  mass  of  the 
people  for  his  own  ambitious  ends ;  and,  though  he  subse- 
quently gave  way  before  the  conquering  fortunes  of  Sulla^ 
any  unprejudiced  person  must  have  foreseen  that  the  Aris- 
tocracy or  Optimates  of  this  period  would  be  forced  to 
succumb,  if  brought  into  collision  with  a  second  and  a 
greater  Marius. 

A.U.  648.    B.C.  106.    Cic.  jet.  1. 

Cicero  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  City  648  *,  in  the 
Cic,  Brut,  consulate  of  C.  Atilius  Serranus  and  L.  Servilius  Caepio', 
Bp.m.^,  on  the  3rd  of  January  ^  on  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood 
iiii*.  4%.,  Tii.  of  Arpinum,  a  municipality  of  the  ancient  Volscian  terri- 
tory.    His  father,  after  whom  he  was  named  Marcus,  was 
content  to  reside  in  the  country  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  health,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
He  must  have  been  a  man  of  some  wealth  and  consider- 
ation, as  his  family  was  of  long  standing  in  Arpinum,  and 
K^.48T.     belonged  to  the  Equestrian  order*,  and  he  was  himself 
^nftlfi^w.ablo  to  increase  his  estate  and  to  provide  handsomely  for 
^***^'       the  education  of  his  two  sons,  of  whom  Quintus  was  about 

•  The  chrondopy  of  the  present  work  follows  that  of  Zampt's  Armali 
f  .4himiA'*  tyftrwm  Ht^omm  et  Populonm],  which  place  the  building  of 
Uimw  \\\  tlio  yi>*r  7ft3  ivc,  according  to  the  system  of  Varro.  [This  is 
Uio  system  >?onoraUy  follo\wd.  Soc  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen,  et  Boman,; 
YMwt,  numi.^k*  Xeith\ftlnt  Orelli.  Mm.  Vit  CSc.$  Billerbeck,  Cie. 
A)»^.  \\\\\  Si^hUts,  in  his  edition  of  Cicero's  letters,  follows  the  Fasti 
O^I^H  making  the  a.u.  I  -  b,c  7M,  and  a.0.  1  -  b.c  106  -  a.u.  647.  J 
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two  or  three  years  younger  than  Marcus.*  He  was,  more- 
over, a  well-disposed  and  sensible  man,  and  of  independent 
character.  The  mother,  Helviaf,  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
good  family.  Cicero  was  surrounded  by  relations  both  on 
her  side  and  that  of  his  father,  who  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence over  his  active  mind.  Lucius,  his  father's  brother, 
was  nearly  connected  with  the  great  orator  Antonius:^; 
and  his  mother's  sister  was  married  to  Aculeo,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  of  his  time,  and  an  intimate 
fiiend  of  Crassus,  whose  reputation  as  an  orator  equalled 
that  of  Antoniu8.§  The  young  Ciceros  were  brought  up 
with  the  sons  of  Aculeo  from  the  time  they  were  removed 
to  Kome.  The  son  of  his  uncle  Lucius,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  was  amongst  the  number  of  Marcus's  most  intimate 
friends.^  His  paternal  grandfather  was  still  living  at  thei^p.  i.(Att. 
time  of  his  birth,  and  appears  to  have  been  also  an  able 
man,  of  the  ancient  austere  school,  and  possessed  of  some 
influence  in  Arpinum.  His  grandson  mentions  him  with 
great  respect  in  many  passages  of  his  works.^  The  coun-'^fiif^ff["; 
try  seat  at  Arpinum  was  very  pleasantly  situated,  so  that  ^''*'*  ***  ^ 
Cicero's  youth  was  most  favourably  endowed  both  morally 
and  physically  with  the  requisites  for  happiness.  In  his 
second  Book.rf^  Oratore,  he  notices  the  effect  produced 
upon  his  mental  culture  by  the  characters  of  his  surround- 
ing relatives. 


*  Hoc  est  mea  et  hujus  fratris  met  germana  patria ;  hinc  enim  orti  sHrpe 
antiquissima  sumus;  hie  sacra,  hie  genus j  hie  majorum  multa  vestigia, — De 
Legg.,  ii.  1.  This  chapter,  with  de  Oraty  i.  45.,  ii.  1.,  is  the  principal 
source  of  the  above,  and  of  part  of  the  following. 

t  Q.  Cicero,  Ep.  855.,  {Div,  xii.  26.)  tells  an  odd  anecdote  of  her,  which 
represents  her  as  a  good  housewife  of  the  ancient  stamp. 

X  The  grandfather  of  the  triumvir. 

§  Both  orators  are  commemorated  in  Cicero's  books  de  Oratore*  See 
also  BruL  37.  foil. 
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A.  U.  649.    B.  C.  105.     CiC  2.  ) 


Consids :  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  ;  On.  Mallius  Maxikus. 

The  second  year  of  Cicero's  life  is  marked  by  the  severe 
defeat  which  the  Consular  Q.  Caepio  and  the  Consul  Mal- 
lius sustained  in  Gaul  from  the  Cimbri. 


A.  U.  650.    B.  C.  104.    Cic.  3. 
C.  Marius  IL;   C.  Flavius  Fimbria. 

Marius  celebrates  his  triumph  over  Jugurtha  on  Janu- 
ary 1st,  and  then  prepares  for  war  against  the  Cimbri. 

A.U.  651.    B.C.103.    Cic.  4. 
C.  Marius  IIL;  L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 

A  new  servile  war  breaks  out  in  Sicily  (the  first,  under 
the  slave  king  Eunus,  had  lasted  from  619  to  623);  and 
the  insurgent  chief  Athenio  defeats  the  Praator  C,  Ser- 
vilius  Casc^  The  celebrated  orator  Antonius  is  sent 
against  the  Gilician  pirates.  He  goes  to  Cilicia  with 
consular  power,  and  takes  with  him  Lucius,  the  uncle  of 
^Deorat.xi.  Clccro.^  Marius  remains  with  his  army  in  Transalpine 
Gauly  still  occupied  in  preparations  for  a  desperate  struggle 
with  the  migratory  nations. 

A.  U.  652.    R  C.  102.    CiC.  5. 
C.  Marius  IV.;  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

Marius  completely  defeats  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
at  AquaB  Sextias,  whilst  the  Cimbri  are  advancing  in  the 
direction  of  Italy.  In  this  year  the  poet  Archias  comes 
to  Home. 

A.  U.  653.    B.  C.  101.    Cic.  6. 
C.  Marius  V.;  M*.  Aquillius. 

Marius  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  Proconsul  Ca- 
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4ulttS5  and  they  both  defeat  the  Cimbri  near  Yerona ;  so 
that  Kome  is  now  secured  from  the  attack  of  the  Germans. 

A.U.  654.    B.C.  100.    Cic.  7. 
C.  Mabius  VL;  L.  Valehius  Flaccus. 

This  year  is  marked  by  the  dbturbances  excited  by  the 
Tribune  L.  Satuminus  and  the  Praetor  Glaucia.  These 
daring  men  were  at  first  secretly  encouraged  by  Marius, 
but  afterwards  shaken  oiF  by  him,  and  fell  victims  to  their 
own  rashness.  Then  also  Q.  Metellus  displayed  the  aristo- 
cratic firmness  which  afterwards  served  Cicero  so  often  for 
a  pattern  and  ideal.*  It  may  probably  have  been  in  this 
year  that  Cicero  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome,  for  in  his 
speech  for  Archias  he  says,  ^*  as  far  as  he  can  look  back 
into  his  boyish  years,  he  finds  this  man  his  guide  to  learn- 
ing." The  father,  no  doubt,  had  early  become  aware  of 
the  talents  of  his  sons,  and  he  hastened  to  procure  for 
them  the  proper  cultivation  in  Home,  where  he  possessed 
a  house  of  his  own.  The  orator  Crassus  conducted  their 
education  as  well  as  that  of  their  cousins  the  Aculeos^,  j^<fOra/.ii. 
and  provided  tutors  for  them,  of  whose  information  he 
availed  himself  also. 

Antonius  bestowed  some  attention  on  the  boy  Cicero, 
and  willingly  answered  the  questions  of  the  young  en- 
quirer after  knowledge  %  whose  extraordinary  talents  soon  ^DeOratAu 
began  to  excite  astonishment  in  a  wider  circle.  When  ' 
(a.  u.  660)  L.  Plotius  Gallus,  an  eminent  rhetorician, 
opened  a  Latin  school,  and  Cicero  was  desirous  of  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  his  instruction,  he  was  prevented  by 
the  authority  of  men  of  learning,  who  pronounced  Greek 

♦  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus  refused  to  swear  obedience  to  the  agrarian 
law  of  Satuminus,  and  retired  into  voluntary  exile.  Cicero  refers  to  this 
magnanimoas  act  on  several  occasions.  See  particularly  pro  Sest  47. ;  pro 
Plane.  36.;  de  Rep,  i.  3.  6.  . 
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'jggj^^B^  exercises  to  be  a  better  training  for  the  mini*    Cioero 
i^G;i£"^was  instructed  in  the  art  of  poetry  by  Archias.     It  is  not 
*'''  ^^*        certain  to  what  years  these  circumstances  should  be  spe- 
cially assigned. 

A-  U.  655.    R  C.  99.     Cic.  8. 
If.  AsToinrB  (the  Orator)  ;  A.  Posmaus  Albdxvb. 

The  Proconsul  M.  Aquillius  puts  an  end  to  the  Servile 
war.  The  Optimates  obtain  a  triumph  in  the  recall  of 
Metellus.  But  the  same  year  witnesses  the  birth  of  the 
man  who  was  destined  to  give  the  Roman  world  a  new 
form^  by  the  hands  of  the  Romans  themselves,  and  to 
raise  himself  to  supreme  power, — Caius  Julius  Cassar. 

A.  U.  656.    B.  C.  98.    Cia  9. 
Q.  Cjechjus  Metellus  Nepos;  T.  Didius. 

The  Lex  CcBcilia  Didia  is  passed :  sciL  de  Legibus  per 
trinundinum  promulffandis* 

A.  U.  657.    R  C.  97.    Cic.  10. 
On.  Cornelius  Lentulus;   F.  Licinius  Crassus. 

The  Censors  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and  M.  Antonius  the 
Orator  take  the  census.  The  Proconsul  T.  Didius,  under 
whom  Q.  Sertorius  serves  as  Tribune,  maintains  a  severe 
struggle  against  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain. 

Au  U.  658.    B.  C.  96.     Cia  1 1. 
Ck.  Bomitius  Ahbnobabbus  ;  C.  Cassius  Longinus. 

Ptolemy  Apion  having  in  his  will  appointed  the  Roman 
people  heirs  to  his  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  the  Senate  de- 
clares it  a  free  state. 

*  See  the  SchoL  Bob,  ad  Cic,  pro  Sest  p.  310.  Orell    Comp.  Cic.  pro 
Sestio,  64.;  pro  domo,  16.;  PhUipp,  T.  3.  8. 
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A-  U.  659.    B.  C.  95.     CiC.  12. 
L.  LiciNins  Crassus  (the  Orator) ;  L.  Mucius  SCiEvoLA  (Font.  Max.). 

The  Lex  Licinius  Mucia  de  civihus  regundis  gives  occa- 
sion remotely  to  the  Social  war.* 

A.  XT.  660.    R  C.  94.    Cic.  18. 
C.  CfiLius  Caldus  ;  L.  DoHiTius  Ahenobabbus. 

C.  Norbanus  is  accused  of  treason^  after  the  expiration 
of  bis  tribunate^  by  P.  Sulpicius  Bufus^  but  is  defcDded 
by  M.  Antonius  the  Orator,  and  though  guilty  is  acquitted. 

A.U.  661.    B.  C.  93.    Cic.  14. 
C.  VALERnis  Flaccus  ;  M.  Hebennius. 

L.  Sulla  is  Prastor.  Didius  and  P.  Crassus  triumph  as 
conquerors  of  the  two  provinces  of  Spain. 

A.  U.  662.    B.  C.  92.    CiC.  1 5. 
C.  Claudius  Fulcheb  ;  M.  Febpebita. 

L.  Sulla,  Propraetor  in  Asia,  reinstates  Ariobarzanes 
on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  which  country  had  been 
invaded  by  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 

A.  U.  663.    B.  C.  91.    Cic.  16. 
L.  Mabcius  Fhujfpus  ;  Sext.  Julius  C.£Sab. 

M.  Livius,  Tribune  of  the  people,  excites  disturbances 
by  an  attempt  to  revive  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi.  He  is 
killed  while  endeavouring  to  carry  a  law  "  de  civitate  sociis 

*  [Asconios  in  Cornel  p.  67.  Cum  summa  cupiditate  civitatis  Bomanee 
ItaUci  populi  tenerentuTf  et  oh  id  magna  pars  eorum  pro  civihus  Romanis  se 
gereret,  necessaria  lex  visa  est,  ut  in  sues  quisque  civitatis  jus  redigeretur. 
Verum  ea  lege  ita  aJienati  sunt  animi  principum  Italicorum  populorum,  ut 
ea  vd  maxima  causa  heUi  Italici,  quod  post  triennium  exortum  esttfuerit"} 
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danda^    This  ^yes  oocaaon  to  the  war  which  breaka  oat 
in  this  year. 

Cicero  places  in  this  year  the  conyersation  which  is 
contained  in  his  books  de  Oratore.     At  this  time  also  dies 
the  orator  Cra^os,  an  eyent  which  is  finely  described  in 
\  De  orat.  ui.that  work.* 

Although  Cicero  occupied  himself  much  with  the  art  of 
» Plot,  cic  2.  poetry  (his  poem  of  Pontius  Glaucus'  is  to  be  referred  to 
this  period*)^  he  did  not  withdraw  himself  from  seyerer 
studies. 

A.  U.  664.     R  C.  90.    Cia  17. 
L.  Juuus  CfiSAB ;  F.  RuTiLins  Lupus. 

The  social  war  is  prosecuted  with  great  yigour  on  both 
sides.  The  Lex  Julia  gives  the  right  of  citizenship  to  the 
Latins  and  some  cities  of  Etruria.  Mithridates  invades 
Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  but  is  driven  back  by  the 
legates  M'.  Aquillius  and  Manilius  Mancinus. 

3-Bn«.  88.  In  his  Brutus^,  Cicero  says  **  Hortensio  florentCy  Crassus 
est  mortuusy  Cotta  pulsusy  judicia  intermissa  bello,  nos  in 
forum  venimus.^     Crassus  died  on  the  20th  September  of 

'^DeoraMiLthe  preceding  year.^  C.  Cotta  was  excluded  from  the 
Tribunate  a  few  days  after,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months 
found  himself  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  All  this  took 
place^  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  year  663,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  664;  in  which  latter  year  the  courts  of 
justice  were  suspended.  From  this  it  appears  probable 
that  Cicero  received  the  Toga  Virilis  in  January  of  the 
year  664^  on  the  completion  of  his  sixteenth  year,  agree- 
ably to  custom,  and  that  he  began  to  attend  the  Forum  at 
the  commencement  of  his  seventeenth  year.  His  father 
now  introduced  liim  to  the  celebrated  lawyer  Quintus 

*  Probably  alio  bia  heroic  poem  in  praise  of  Marios.    De  Legg,  i  1. 
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Mucius  Scaevola  the  Augur  ^  whom  he  never  quitted,  id^^w/c//. 
After  his  death  he  first  attached  himself  to  the  equally   * 
celebrated  Pontifex  Maximus  of  the  same  name. 

It  must  have  been  at  this  time  that  Cicero  translated 
the  Phenomena  a.nd  Proffnostica  of  Aratus  into  Latin  verse. 
We   still  possess  some  fragments  of  this  composition.^2/>A,,<. 
The  Epic  poem,  of  which  Marius  was  the  hero^  waSfoiT*^'***' 
certainly  composed  at  a  later  period,  but  hardly  posterior ^t^^^**'*"** 
to  the  death  of  Sulla.*     The  Epicurean  Phaedrus  was  the 
teacher  of  philosophy   most   beloved  by  Cicero  in  the 
earliest  years  of  his  education.  ^  *  Ep.  m.  2.; 

Div.  xiil.  I. 

A.  U.  666.    B.  C.  89.    CiC  18. 
Ch.  Fompeius  Stbabo  ;  L.  Portius  Cato. 

The  Lex  Plautia  Papiria  confers  the  right  of  citizenship 
on  the  allied  cities  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Samnium  and  Lucania.  Meanwhile  Mithridates  has  con*- 
quered  and  driven  away  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia. 

How  various  were  the  branches  of  education  considered 
necessary  to  the  youth  of  Rome,  with  regard  to  their 
public  duties  alone,  we  gather  from  the  fact,  that  Cicero 
this  year  performed  military  service  in  the  Social  war, 
and  in  the  army  of  the  Consul  Cnaeus  Pompeius,  whose 
son  was  afterwards  so  famous.  In  one  of  the  Philippics, 
he  mentions  a  scene  at  which  he  was  present  in  this  war.f 

*  Of  Cicero's  poetry  Qnintilian  says,  Carminihits  utinam  peperdssetf  qua: 
non  desierunt  carpere  maUgnu     Quint.  Inst,  Oral,  xii.  1.  21. 

f  [Memini  coQoquia  et  cum  acerrmis  hostibus  et  cum  gravissime  disseri' 
tienUbus  civibus.  Cn,  Pompeius  Sexti  filius,  consul,  me  prcesente,  cum  essem 
tiro  in  ejus  exercitUy  cum  P.  Vettio  Scatone,  duce  Marsorum,  inter  hina  castra 
coUocutus  est  ,  Quo  quidem  memini  Sex,  Pompeium,  fratrem  consulisj  ad  coU 
loquium  ipsum  Roma  venire;  quern  quwn  Scato  salutasset,  Quern  te  ap' 
peUemf  inquit.  At  iUe,  Vduntate  hospitem,  necessitate  hostem,  Erat  in 
iUo  coHoquio  iequitas ;  nuUus  timor,  nulla  suherat  suspicto;  mediocre  etiam 
odium, -^Philipp,  xit  11.]         % 
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The  duration  of  hU  service,  however,  was  probably  bat 
^Bna.m,  short;  for  in  his  Bruttis^,  he  says  expressly,  that  in  the 
year  before  the  Consulate  of  Sulla  and  Pompeius  (666), 
he  was  diligently  employed  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law 
under  the  tuition  of  Scsevola. 


A.  U.  666.    B.  C.  88.    Cic.  19. 
L.  CoRVELius  Sulla  ;  L.  Pompkius  Rufus. 

The  Social  war  is  continued  by  L.  Pompaedius  Silo, 
who,  however,  is  defeated,  with  the  Samnite  army,  by 
Servius  Sulpicius.  Partly  in  consequence  of  this  victory, 
and  partly  also  because  the  anxiety  inspired  by  Mithri- 
dates  induces  the  Romans  to  extend  the  franchise  to  all 
Italyi  the  war  is  brought  to  an  end.  The  Consul  Sulla  is 
entrusted  with  the  province  of  Asia,  and  with  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  tribune  P.  Sul- 
picius obtains,  by  violent  means,  a  decree  for  enrolling 
the  now  citizens  among  all  the  thirty-five  tribes.  He 
deprives  Bulla  of  his  province  and  command,  and  trans- 
fers them  both  to  Marius.  Sulla  flies  to  his  army,  leads 
it  against  Romo»  and  overthrows  the  Sulpician  enactments. 
Bulpicius  is  killodt  Marius  and  his  son  are  proscribed, 
and  take  to  flight,  Sulla  now  marches  against  Mithri- 
dates,  who  has  made  himself  master  of  nearly  the  whole 
province  of  Asia. 

In  this  year  the  Academician  Philo,  with  many  Athe- 
nians of  distinction  flying  from  the  disturbances  conse- 
quent upon  the  Mithridatic  war,  comes  to  Rome,  where 
Cicero  devotes  himself  entirely  to  him,  having  embraced 
the  study  of  philosophy  with  great  ardour,  since  the  ordi- 
*jvriitf.w.{<f«nary  forms  of  judicial  process  seemed  to  be  entirely 
%,itkimi,'  destroyed.*  Meanwhile  the  harangues  of  the  Tribune 
Sulpicius,  which  he  heard  daily ,y were  important  to  him 
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from  the  insight  they  gave  him  into  the  arts  of  Dema- 
gogues.* *  '  ^''«*'-  *•• 

A.U.  667.    RC.  87.    CiC.  20. 

Cn.   OcTAYIUS  ;  L.   Ck>RKELIUS  ClNNA. 

Archelaus,  the  admiral  of  Mithridates^  was  received 
with  joy  in  Athens.  Whilst  Sulla  consumes  the  whole  year 
in  the  siege  of  this  city  and  its  harbours^  the  Consul 
Cinna  follows  out  the  designs  of  Sulpicius,  but  is  expelled 
from  Some  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Optimates.  Cinna  raises  an  army  in  the 
south  of  Italy^  joins  Marius^  and  returns  with  him  to 
Some.  In  the  proscription  that  follows,  among  other 
distinguished  men,  the  orators  M.  Antonius,  Q.  Catulus, 
and  C.  Julius,  are  cruelly  murdered.^  Cicero's  lamenta-''-^'^'^-  ' 
tion  on  this  event  merits  attention.'     He  himself  was*^<^orfl/.iii. 

3. 

destined  to  experience  the  fate  of  M.  Antonius,  at  the 
hands  of  the  murdered  man's  grandson. 

During  this  period  of  terror,  Cicero  remained  quiet,  and 
attended  the  lessons  of  the  rhetorician  Molo,  of  Shodes, 
actorem  summum  causarum  et  magistrum^  In  order  to^ Brut.%%^. 
perfect  his  style,  he  also  continued  to  make  translations 
from  the  Greek,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  (Economicus  of 
Xenophon.^  ^vtojr.w.iA. 

A.  U.  668.     B.  C.  86.     Cic.  21. 
L.  Cornelius  Cinna  IL;  C.  Mabius  VH 

Sulla  reduces  Athens  on  the  1st  of  March.  Afterwards 
he  defeats  the  army  of  Mithridates,  at  Chaeronea.     Marius 

♦  [Cicero  himself  throws  no  such  disparagement  upon  them.  His  words 
are,  Tvm  Sulpidi  in  tribunatu,  quotidie  concionantis  totum  genus  dicendi 
peniiua  cognovimus.  Notwithstanding  the  defection  of  Sulpicius  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Optimates,  Cicero  always  speaks  of  his  oratorical  powers 
with  the  highest  admiration.  See  particularly,  de  Orat  i.  29.,^iii.  8.; 
de  har,  resp,  19.;  Brut.  49.  55.} 

B  6 
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£e8  mt  the  b^innii^  of  the  7  ear.  The  Consol  sabetitated 
in  his  phuse,  L.  Valerius  FhccnSy  goes  to  Greece  in  order 
to  extort  the  commai^  firom  Solla,  who  had  afaneady  b^nn 
to  treat  with  Archelans. 

About  this  time  Cicero  b^an  to  write  npcm  the  theory 
of  the  art  of  speaking,  and  it  was  perhaps  as  early  as 
this  that  he  composed  the  books  de  Inventiane  (more  cor* 
rectly  Rketorica),  of  which,  at  a  later  period,  he  disap- 
proTcd.  He  is  beliered  to  speak  of  these  in  the  de  Orat. 
L  2.  [^Qm4B  pmeris  aut  adoksctnhdis  nobis  ex  comrnentarioUs 
naUris  imchoata  de  medio  concideruntSl  They  form  the 
b^inning  of  a  more  comprehensiye  work,  which,  however, 
was  neyer  completed.* 

A.  U.  669.    R  C.  85.    Cia  22. 
Lk  CoBKKLics  dsKA  IIL;  Ch.  Pafibius  CABBa 

The  consols  prepare  at  Rome  for  a  contest  with  Sulla. 
Many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  fly  to  Greece  to  join 
him.  Flaccus  bdng  killed  by  lus  mutinous  soldiery, 
C.  Fimbria  conducts  the  war  agiunst  IVCthridates,  on  the 
part  of  the  Marians,  and  with  success. 

A.U.  era   Rcsc  Cia23. 

CsL  PAPtsirs  Caxbo  BL;  H  Ccmmblius  Cikka  IV. 

The  Consul  Cinna  bdng  about  to  sail  to  Asia,  to 

•  S^  tech  Md  Grubcr's  EmcytL  lit  Cicao,  'pp.  207,  208.,  which 
vVHtiate  •!»  tfce  jvd^mcnl  of  die  kttned  on  the  four  books  ad  Herennium 
w^kh  ^«»  «?nwf<y  «scrib<d  by  sonie  to  CScero.  Hand,  the  writer  of  this 
«Nkk.  «!lw«ft  il  jwbdMe  UmI  tfwe  books  and  those  de  InvaUione,  which 
)te^  «Mch  i)a  v\>ttno«k  aw  mntnany  bontowed  from  a  teacher's  com- 
MttOteik  Ibi?  %«*A*  ^«»^  ««*  ^^-"^  rhetorician ;  the  books  ad  He- 
.,««(ibii  W  $Mf««w  «Km  iv*  «^  to  be  composed  afte^  Schutz, 

^Mi:  r^JtoJiiaw-^  to  Ck-tw"^  RlKtoikal  Works,  imagines  that  they  may 

v««^^I3r%^  ^^*^^^rr:.'-2  ^"^f^^fn^S^ 
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oppose  Sulla,  is  put  to  death  by  his  soldiers  at  Ancona. 
Sulla  concludes  a  peace  with  Mithridates  in  Asia,  and 
then  passes  over  into  Greece. 

Cicero  prosecutes  bis  studies  with  great  diligence.     He 
applies  himself   in  particular  to  Dialectics^  under  the*^ni/. 90. 
tuition  of  the  Stoic  Diodotus,  whom  he  takes  into  his  own 
house  (where  Diodotus   afterwards   died^).     He  nevert^p.  46.(^/1. 
passed  a  day  without  exercising  himself  in  oratory.     He"*  ^^ 
declaimed  chiefly  in  Greek,  but  occasionally  also  in  his 
mother  tongue. 

A.  U.  671.    B.  C.  83.    Cic.  24. 
L.  CoRNBLins  SciPio ;  C.  Julius  Nobbakucl 

* 

Sulla  lands  at  Brundisium,  the  Consuls  with  Sertorius 
and  the  younger  Marius  having  meanwhile  assembled 
a  powerful  army  against  him.  He  defeats  the  Consul 
Norbanus  at  Canusium ;  the  army  of  Scipio  goes  over  to 
him,  and  Pompeius  brings  him  troops  which  he  has  raised 
in  Picenum.  The  Capitol  is  struck  by  lightning  and 
consumed. 

A.U.  672.    B.C.  82.    Cic.  25. 
C.  Mabius  ;  Cs.  Papibius  Caebo  IIL 

Sulla  is  completely  victorious  over  the  Marians,  in 
Italy,  while  Pompeius,  taking  his  side,  defeats  Carbo  in 
Gaul,  and  captures  and  puts  him  to  death  in  Sicily ;  (the 
following  year  Pompeius  is  in  Africa,  where  he  conquers 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus).  The  Consul  Marius,  son 
of  C.  Marius,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  kills  himself  in 
Praeneste,  and  this  city  surrenders.  Sulla  proscribes  the 
Marians,  and  is  made  dictator  for  life.  Pompeius  becomes 
his  son-in-law. 
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A.  U.  673.    B.  C.  81.    Cic.  26. 
M.  TuLLius  Decula  ;  Ck.  Cornblius  Dolabella. 

^  Brut,  90.         Leges  etjudicia  constituta;  recuperata  respublica.^ 

Sulla  restores  the  judicia  to  the  senate;    limits  the 

power  of  the  Tribunes ;  triumphs  over  Mithridates. 
About  this  time  Cicero  makes  his  first  appearance  as  a 

legal  advocate  ;  he  delivers  in  causa  privata  the  speech  for 

P,  Quintius  which  we  still  possess. 

A.  U.  674.    B.  C.  80.    Cic.  27. 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  n.;  Q.  Ckcilius  Metellus  Pius. 

Nola  surrenders,  having  been  till  now  defended  by  the 
Samnites* ;  and  thus  the  civil  war  is  ended.  Sulla  founds 
twenty-three  colonies  for  his  veterans.  Sertorius  main- 
tains the  Marian  cause  in  Spain.  Pompeius  triumphs 
over  Hiarbas  of  Numidia,  who  had  given  assistance  to 
Domitius. 

Cicero  defends  Sextus  Roscius  of  Ameria,  accused  of 
parricide.  Prima  causa  publica,  pro  Sex.  Roscio  dicta^ 
tantum  commendationis  hahuity  ut  non  ulla  esset,  gucB  non 
« Brmt,  90.     digna  nostro  patrochiio  videreturJ^ 

We  are  in  possession  of  this  speech,  and  the  treatise  de 
Off.  ii.  14.  may  be  referred  to  in  proof  of  its  boldness.* 

♦  [**  Cicero*8  courage  in  defending  and  obtaining  the  acquittal  of  Boscius, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  undertaken,  was  applauded  by  the 
whole  city.  By  this  public  opposition  to  the  avarice  of  the  agent  of  SuUa, 
who  was  then  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  by  the  energy  with  which 
he  resisted  the  oppressive  proceeding,  he  fixed  his  character  for  a  fearless 
and  zealous  patron  of  the  injured,  as  much  as  for  an  accomplished  orator. 
The  defence  of  Roscius,  which  acquired  him  so  much  reputation  in  his 
youth,  was  remembered  by  him  with  such  delight  in  his  old  age,  that  he 
recommends  to  his  son,  as  the  surest  path  to  true  honour,  to  defend  those 
who  are  unjustly  oppressed,  as  he  himself  had  done  in  many  causes,  but 
particularly  in  that  of  Roscius  of  Ameria,  whom  he  had  protected  against 
Sulla  himself  in  the  height  of  his  authority.'*— Dunlop,  Hist,  of  Rom,  Lit 
ii.  279.] 
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To  the  same  epoch  should  perhaps  be  referred  the  speech 
for  the  murderer  Varrenus,  who,  however,  was  not  ac- 
quitted.    We  have  only  fragments  of  it. 

Cicero  again  attends  the  Khodian  Molo,  who  was  come 
as  ambassador  from  his  city,  to  procure  from  the  senate  a 
reward  for  its  fidelity.^  *  ^rut.  m. 

A.  U.  675.    B.  C.  79.     Cic.  29. 
L.  Serviliub  Vatia  ;  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Sulla  resigns  the  dictatorship. 

At  this  time,  or  at  all  events  before  his  journey  into 
Grreece,  Cicero  defended  the  cause  of  a  woman  of  Arre- 
tium,  who  had. been  refused  the  enjoyment  of  complete 
citizenship,  against  Cotta,  the  most  renowned  advocate  of 
the  day.*  Here,  as  in  the  defence  of  Boscius,  he  exposed  a  Pro  gk.m. 
himself  to  the  displeasure  of  Sulla ;  for  the  suit  was  con* 
nected  with  the  circumstance  of  Sulla  having  deprived 
the  Arretines  of  the  right  of  Koman  civitas. 

After  this  Cicero  took  a  journey  into  Greece,  not,  as 
Plutarch  asserts  ^  from  fear  of  Sulla,  for  his  speech  inspiut.  rur.i. 
favour  of  Roscius  is  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  but  in  order 
to  perfect  himself  in  his  art,  and  to  acquire  a  manner  of 
delivery  which  might  adapt  itself  to  his  want  of  bodily 
vigour.**  He  came  to  Athens,  and  first  devoted  himself  for  4  ^^.,^.91. 
ux  months  to  philosophy,  under  Antiochus  of  Ascalon, 

*  [_Er<it  eo  tempore  in  nobis  summa  gracilitas  et  ii^firmitas  corporis; 
procervcm.  et  tenue  coUum:  qui  habitus  et  quce  figura  nan  procid  abesse 
putatur  a  vittt  periculo  si  accedit  labor  et  laterum  magna  contentio.  Eoque 
magis  hoc  eos  quibus  eram  cams  commovebat,  quod  omnia  sine  remis- 
ttone,  sine  varietate,  vi  summa  vocis  et  totius  corporis  contentione  dicebam, 
Itaque  quum  me  et  amici  et  medici  hortarentur,  ut  causas  agere  desisterem^ 
quodvis  potius  periculum  mihi  adeundum  quam  a  sperata  dicendi  gloria 
ducedendum  putavi,  Sed  quum  censerem  remissione  et  moderatione  vocis, 
€t  conoHMtato  genere  dicendi,  me  et  pericidum  vitare  posse  et  temperatius  dicere, 
«C  consueiudinem  dicendi  mutarem  ea  causa  mihi  in  Asiam  proficiscendi  fuit'\ 
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i.P'^Jc-;  the  most  emiDent  teacher  of  the  old  academy.^      His 

Plut.  Cfc.  4.  ....  . 

brother  Quintus,  his  cousin  Lucius^  and  T.  Pomponiua 
sDtfFte.v.i.  Atticus  studied  there  with  him.^     At  the  same  time  he 
^Brut.Lc.  practised  oratory  under  Demetrius  Syrus.*     He  also  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  the  Epicureans  Zeno  and  Phaedrus, 
in  order  to  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  their  sjstem^  and 
^DeFin.Ub.,£oT  the  Sake  of  Atticus,  who  attached  himself  to  it/ 

A.U.  676.     B.C.  78.     Cic.  29. 
M.  ^MiLius  Lepidus  ;  Q.  LuTATius  Catulus. 

Sulla  dies  at  the  age  of  sixty.  The  consul,  M.  Lepidus, 
attempts  to  change  his  ordinances,  but  is  prevented  by  his 
colleague,  and  retires  to  his  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul, 
where  he  threatens  war.  Q.  Metellus  carries  on  war 
against  Sertorius,  who  has  well  nigh  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing an  independent  kingdom  in  Spain. 

Cicero  travels  through  Asia,  and  practises  his  art  under 
Menippus  of  Stratonice,  at  that  time  the  most  famous 
orator  of  that  country  ;  at  the  same  time  he  visits  Diony- 
sius  of  Magnesia,  JEschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenocles  of 
Adramyttium,  whom  he  reckons  amongst  the  best  rhetori- 

•Brirf.91.  cians  of  Asia.*  After  this  he  practises  once  more  under 
Molo  of  Bhodes,  with  whose  assistance  he  rids  himself  of 
the  youthful  exaggeration  and  redundancy  of  ornament 

•  0rw/.i.c.   which   still   adhered   to   his   style.^     He  attends  also  at 
De  Nat,     Rhodcs  the  Stoic  Posidonius.^ 


Hut.  Cie.  4. 


A.U.  677.    B.C.  77.    Cic.  80. 
D.  Junius  Bbutus  ;  Mam.  ^miuus  Lepidus. 

At  the  Milvian  bridge,  Q.  Catulus,  as  proconsul,  de- 
feats M.  Lopidiis,  who  was  marching  against  Bome.  De- 
fentod  a  Hooond  time  in  Etruria,  he  is  compelled  to  retreat 
liUu  iiardiuiAi  whoro  ho  soon  after  dies.    A  portion  of  his 
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army  goes  over  to  SertoriuSi  in  Spain.  Pompeius  is  sent 
thither^  equal  in  authoritj  with  MeteUus,  but  at  first  is 
not  successFuL 

Cicero  returns  to  Home,  non  modo  exercitatior,  sed  prope 
mtdaiuSi  physically  as  well  as  mentally.^     At  that  time^i'r«/.9i. 
Cotta  and  Hortensius  were  distinguishing  themselves  be- 
yond all  other  orators  in  Rome.^     The  latter  was  eight  *-b»^.9i. 
years  older  than  Cicero. 

In  this  year,  probably,  Cicero  married  Terentia;  a 
person,  apparently,  of  good  family.  Her  sister  FabiaVas 
one  of  the  vestal  Virgins.*  » Aicon.  ad 

°  Or.  in  Toga  , 

cani. 

A.  TJ.  678.    R  C.  76.     Cic.  31. 
Cn.  Octavius  ;  C.  Scribonius  Cueio. 

Sertorius,  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
holds  out  valiantly  in  Spain  against  Metellus  and  Pom- 
pdius.  The  Tribunes,  especially  Sicinius,  endeavour  to 
recover  the  powers  of  which  Sulla  had  deprived  them. 
The  Consuls  and  the  Senate  resist  them.  Sicinius  is  slain 
in  a  tumult. 

Cicero  delivers  several  orations^,  and  among  others 4 ^1^.92. 
one,  which  is  still  extant,  in  defence  of  Roscius  the  come- 
dian, from  whom,  as  well  as  from  the  tragedian  ^sopus, 
he  had  taken  lessons  in  delivery.'^     Then,  having  arrived » nut.  cie.  5. 
at  the  age  fixed  by  law  {anno  suo*),  he  is  appointed 

♦  [These  words  are  not  quoted  from  Cicero,  but  are  Abeken*s  own 
explanation.  Wex,  in  the  Rhein,  Mus.  1844,  translated  in  the  Class, 
Mus,  Na  10.,  supposes  the  phrase  to  refer  to  the  statutable  interval  between 
the  different  offices,  rather  than  the  age  at  which  each  might  be  held.  It  is 
not  clear  what  was  the  statutable  age  for  each  of  the  great  offices  under  the 
republic ;  but  if,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  offices  in  the  municipia, 
which  is  ascertained  from  the  tabula  Hera^leensis,  the  cctas  qucBstoria  was 
thirty  years  complete,  Cicero  became  qusestor  at  the  earliest  time  allowed 
by  law,  being  in  his  thirty-first  year  (complete  all  but  three  days)  on 
Jan.  1,  679.     He  afterwards  entered  upon  the  sedileship,  prsetorship,  and 
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QaxstoT,  and  the  province  of  Lilybaeum,  in  Sicily,  falls  to 
I  Brmi.  1.  c.  him  bj  lot.     Hortensius  obtains  the  JBdileship.^ 

A.U.  679.    RC.  75.    Cic.  32. 

L.  OOTAYIUS  ;    C.  AUBBLIUS  COTTA. 

The  Tribunes  recover  the  right  of  suing  for  the  chief 
magistracies.  Bithynia,  bequeathed  to  the  Komans  by  its 
King  Mithridates,  is  constituted  a  province.  P.  Servilius 
annexes  Cilicia  to  the  Republic  by  force  of  arms.  The 
contest  with  Sertorius  is  continued.  Mithridates  pre- 
pares to  renew  the  war.  Cicero  administers  the  quaestor- 
in  rerr.    ship  uudcr  the  Pnetor  Sext.  Peducaeus.^ 


B 

Act.  S.  lib.  T 
14.;  BnU*  89. 


A.  U.  680.    B.  C.  74.     Cic.  33. 

L.  LXOINIUB  LUOULLUS  ;    M.  AXTBELIUS  COTTA. 

Mithridates  invades  Asia  with  a  large  force.  The  war 
against  hiiu  is  entrusted  to  the  consul  Lucullus  by  land^ 
and  to  his  collenguo  by  sea. 

Motollus  and  Poiniieius  are  almost  compelled  by  Ser- 
torius to  nbiuulon  S|)iiin.  Mithridates  besieges  Cyzicus^ 
but  i«  blookiulod  by  liucullus.  Cicero  returns  to  Home 
from  Sicily." 

A.IT.  OHl.    M.C.  73.    Cic.  34. 
M.  'rnMNNTnin  VAuno  i  C.  Cassius  Vaeus. 

Mlthrl(tiUoi«i  having  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  his  army  by 

tMiliNUlittitp  tit  iiihmm^mIuii,  III  liiH  tliirty-iKivoiith,  fortieth,  and  forty-third  year 
I1«ii)mm«IIyi>I)'  I  niHl  hn  ho  fi|MmkN  of  thoNo  m  being  held  each  nostra  anno, 
WM  imy  (ipitiip0  hniii  ihriii  tioth  tlio  Icffi^l  intervals  and  the  legal  age. 
Tin*  imiiiniiImi'  nun  )(««  nsm  in  tho  forty-third  year  by  a  passage  in  his 
l%l(^*l*.  V  17.'  tl/iii'fN/it  ,ili*.mnifi*r  mmne  trrth  et  vicesimo  anno  mortem  ohiit 
utHf  hI  h^m  mi*iMM  U^iphHi*  lin'rm  minor  quam  conmdarU,  The  Lex  ViUia 
tiHHrttit  ^lili'li  HMiuiHMt  \hvw  v\HwUn  wiw  A.  \i.  074.  But  that  this  law  was 
Hi«f  Mtli'ltt  niIIii'IimI  |o  NpiMmm  fhun  tho  vmo  of  Julias  Cassar,  who  was 
ImHH  HdH.  \*mu*t  AMW,  H>l.  n7,  roimul  (lUA,  mt.  40.] 
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fiEonine^  flies  to  the  sea^  where  his  fleet  is  destroyed  by  a 
storm.  The  Servile  war  breaks  oat  in  Italy^  under  the 
conduct  of  Spartacus.  C.  Verres^  in  this  and  the  two 
next  yearSj  carries  on,  as  Proprsetor,  his  maladministration 
of  Sicily.  Cicero,  during  the  same  period,  is  actively  en- 
engaged  in  the  Forum. 

A.  U.  682.     B.  C.  72.     CiC.  35. 
Ij.  Gellius  Poplicola  ;  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentvlus  CLODiAirus.       • 

Successes  of  Spartacus. 

Sertorius  is  murdered  by  his  mutinous  soldiers,  after 
maintaining  himself  for  eight  years.  Ferperna,  succeeding 
to  his  position,  is  overcome  and  killed  by  Fompeius.  Lu- 
cullus  enters  Fontus,  and  besieges  Amisus.  Cotta  be- 
sieges Heraclea. 

A.U.  683.    B.C.  71.    Cic.  36. 
Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes  ;  F.  Cornelius  Lentulub  Sura. 

M.  Crassus,  as  Fraetor,  is  successful  against  the  slaves. 
Spartacus  is  slain,  and  the  remnant  of  his  followers  de- 
stroyed soon  afterwards  by  Fompeius,  on  his  return  from 
Spain.  M.  Antonius  (father  of  the  Triumvir),  abusing 
the  authority  committed  to  him  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast,  is  defeated  by  the  Cretans  and  slain.  LucuUus, 
having  left  Murena  behind  at  Amisus,  engages  Mithri- 
dates  in  Cappadocia.  He  is  unsuccessful  at  first ;  but  de- 
feats the  enemy  while  making  his  retreat.  Triumph  of 
Metellus  and  Fompeius  over  Spain. 

A.  U.  684.    B.  C.  70.     Cic.  37. 
M.  Ltcinius  Crassus  ;  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  (legihus  solutus  *). 

The  consuls  restore   the   tribunitian  power.      By  the 

*  [Pompeius  was  exempted  from  the  Lex  Anncdis,  and  became  consul  in 
his  thirtj-seyenth  year,  haring  served  none  of  the  curule  magistracies,  and 
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Lex  Aurelia^  the  Senate^  the  Knights^  and  the  agrarian 
Tribunes  acquire  equal  participation  in  the  Judicia  publica. 
Lucullus  takes  Amisus  and  Sinope^  together  with  some 
other  cities.  Cotta  reduces  Heraclea,  and  gives  it  up  to 
plunder.  Mithridates  flies  to  Tigranes^  king  of  Armenia^ 
at  that  time  ruler  of  the  greatest  part  of  Syria. 

Cicero,  elected  .^dile,  impeaches  Verres  as  patron  of 
the  Sicilians ;  thus,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  appearing 
in  the  character  of  accuser.  By  his  speech  entitled  Divi-- 
natio,  he  succeeded  in  setting  aside  another  accuser  in  the 
person  of  Q,  Cascilius,  and  thus  got  the  entire  management 
of  the  cause  into  his  own  hands.  He  placed  great  confi- 
dence in  his  oratorical  skill,  which  he  considered  now  to 

ij?f«(i.9s.  have  attained  its  maturity.^  He  made  a  journey  into 
Sicily  in  order  to  prepare  for  this  most  important  process, 
and  visited  every  part  of  the  island.  On  the  7th  of 
August  he  opened  the  cause,  in  a  speech  of  which  we  only 
possess  the  introduction,  briefly  pointing  out  the  crimes  of 
Verres.  The  accused,  being  deserted  by  his  patron  Hor- 
tensius,  suddenly  withdrew  into  voluntary  exile;  and 
Cicero,  for  his  own  justification,  detailed  his  charges  at 

*  Orator.  9i,  length  in  five  books,' which  are  still  extant.^ 
In  this  year  Virgil  was  born. 

A,  U.  685.    B.  C.  69.     Cic.  38. 
Q.  HoRTENSins ;  Q.  Cmcilius  Metellus  Creticus. 

Lucullus  crosses  the  Euphrates,  and  besieges  Tigrano- 
certa,  the  capital  of  Tigranes.  The  latter  advances  to  its 
relief,  and  is  signally  defeated.  Tigranocerta  is  taken. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  having  been  rebuilt,  is 
dedicated  by  Q.  Catulus. 

not  obtained  thereby  a  place  in  the  Senate  :  adhuc  Bomanus  eques, — Lncan, 
Phars,  vii.  Init  He  was  born  a.  u.  648,  in  the  same  year  as  Cicero,  bnt 
nine  months  later.] 


A.U.  685.    B.C.  69.    Cic.  38.  21 

Cicero,  being  ^dile  this  year,  gives  the  customary 
games  in  a  style  of  moderate  display.  ^  He  defends  M.  [^^^^^ 
Fonteius,  accused  on  the  ground  of  illegal  conduct  in  the"'^* 
province  of  Graul.  We  possess  fragments  only  of  this 
speech.  Probably  to  this  year  also  belongs  the  speech  for 
Cascina  in  causa  dvili;  and  also  that  for  P.  Oppius.  [The 
speech  for  M.  Tullius  is  assigned  by  Drumann,  Gesch. 
Boms»  V.  258.,  to  A.  u.  683,  b.  c.  71.] 
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A.  IT.  686.    B.  G.  68.    Cia  39. 
L.  CiBOiLins  Mbtellus  ;.  Q.  Mabous  Rex. 

LucuLLUS  besieging  Artaxata  is  stopped  in  his  0|)era- 
tions  by  a  mutiny  in  his  camp.  He  retreats,  takes 
Nisibis,  and,  whilst  he  remains  there  in  winter  quarters, 
Mithridates  reconquers  Lesser  Armenia.  The  Proconsul 
Q.  Metellus  subdues  Crete. 
Cicero's  letters  begin  with  this  year. 

A.TJ.  687.    B.C.  67.    Cic.  40. 

C.  CaLFUBNIUS  FiSO  ;    W,  AcILIUS  GLABBia 

Mithridates  enters  Pcmtus,  defeats  the  legate  Triarii^, 
and  resumes  possession  of  his  kingdom.  Lucullus  turns 
his  arms  against  Tigranes,  but  is  deserted  by  his  army  on 
the  approach  of  his  newly  appointed  successor,  the  Consul 
M'.  Glabrio.  The  soldiers,  however,  refuse  to  obey  Glabrio 
likewise^  and  he  gives  proofs  of  incapacity*  The  Tribune 
Gabinius  passes  a  law  conferring  on  Pompeius,  who  was 
then  in  Asia,  the  command  of  the  war  against  the  Pirates, 
with  very  extensive  powers, . 

A.  tr.  688.    R  C.  66.    Cic.  41. 
M.  .^MiLins  Lepidus  ;  L.  Volgatius  Tullus. 

This  war  with  the  pirates,  begun  only  in  th^  spring,  is 
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Imuight  to  a  speedy  conclusion  In  the  summer.  In  accord- 
ftnoo  with  the  lex  Manilia,  Pompeius  now  receives  the 
conunand  of  the  Mithridatic  war^  and  the  aspect  of  affairs 
noon  changes.  Mithridates,  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates^  at  the  place  called  afterwards  Nicopolls^  takes 
refuge  In  Colchis.  TIgranes  submits  to  Pom(»eius  and 
recovers  his  kingdom  with  some  diminution. 
In  this  year  Cicero  was  Praetor. 

A.  U.  689.     B.  C.  65.     CiC.  42. 
L.  Adrelius  Gotta  ;  L.  MAmaus  Torquatus. 

Pompeius  pursues  Mithridates,  who  retires  to  his  king- 
dom on  the  Boephorus.  He  conquers  the  Albanians.  He 
then  returns  to  Pontus,  which  he  constitutes  a  province. 
Deiotarus,  Tetrarch  in  Galatla^  receives  the  Lesser  Armenia. 
Horace  is  born  this  year. 

The  eleven  letters  of  Cicero  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  belonging  to  this  period,  are  all  addressed  to  his  friend 
Atticus,  who  was  then  residing  partly  in  Epirus,  where 
he  possessed  considerable  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buthrotum,  partly  in  his  favourite  city  of  Athens.  He 
was  in  the  latter  place  in  the  year  with  which  these  letters 

'A;».  1.8.     commence.* 

"^-  '• "'  The  Commonwealth  was  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  catastrophe  which  was  destined  to  subject  it  to 
the  dominion  of  a  single  man,  the  ambitious  Cassar, 
nmrked  out  alike  by  nature  and  circumstances  to  be 
the  ruler  of  Home.     Pompeius  was  as  yet  unconscious 

^*.L.tii*i  that,  by  the  measure  of  his  first  Consulate*  in  favour  of 
the  Tribunes,  whose  importance  had  been  so  much  di- 
minished by  Sulla,  he  had  restored  to  them  a  power 
which  his  greater  adversary  would  one  day  turn  to  his 
destruction.  In  the  year  686  the  reverses  experienced 
by  Lucullus  In  Asia  gave  scope  to  the  rising  popularity 
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of  Pompeius,  who  had  abready,  in  early  life,  received  from 
Sulla  the  surname  of  *^the  Great^  and  who,  up  to  this 
period,  and  long  after,  might  well  be  designated  the  child 
of  Fortune.  The  law  of  the  Tribune  Gabinius  had  already 
invested  him  with  command  over  the  entire  Mediterranean, 
together  'with  the  coasts  far  inland,  to  enable  him  to  prose- 
cute with  vigour  the  war  against  the  pirates,  who  at  that 
time  disturbed  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  State.  The 
following  year,  this  authority  received  yet  further  exten- 
sion, the  conduct  of  operations  against  Mithridates  being 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  law  of  another  Tribune,  Manilius. 
The  Tribunes  had  indeed  every  motive  for  gratitude  to- 
wards one  who  was  the  restorer  of  their  power,  and  from 
whom  there  was  yet  much  to  hope;  while  for  the  same 
reason,  Hortensius,  Catulus,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Senate 
set  themselves  to  oppose  the  measure.^  Cicero,  however,  *  Pro  Lege 
who  was  at  that  time  Praetor,  and  Caesar  also,  exerted  all  compare  bio 
their  influence  in  its  support;  and  Cicero's  speech  on  the^- 
occasion  proves  that  Pompeius  could  have  wished  for  no 
abler  patron.  In  fact,  it  was  on  Pompeius  that  Cicero 
rested  his  own  hopes  of  advancement,  of  whom  he  says  in 
his  speech^  that  the  gods  had  bestowed  him  on  the  Soman 
world  by  an  act  of  special  favour.  He  was  drawn  towards 
Pompeius  by  a  feeling  of  personal  attachment,  which,  ill  as 
it  was  often  requited,  frequent  as  were  the  shocks  it  sus- 
tained, was  yet  never  wholly  extinguished  in  him.  More- 
over, he  regarded  him  as  a  main  support  of  the  public 
welfare ;  and  great  indeed  was  the  military  lustre  by  which 
at  that  time  Pompeius  was  surrounded.  The  restoration 
of  the  tribunitian  power,  it  is  true,  could  not  have  given 
Cicero  any  satisfaction;  for  his  utmost  efforts  had  been 
directed  to  bind  the  equestrian  and  senatorial  ranks  more 
closely  together,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  influence 
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of  the  people,  and  he  had  highly  approved  of  the  law  of 
» 4.u.ai7.  L.  Koscius  Otho*,  which  gave  the  knights  reserved  seats 
j^i'ro  3/«r.  of  lionout  in  the  theatre,*  He  might,  besides,  already  fore- 
see, that  Pompeius  would  have  no  power  to  crush  the 
Tribunes,  should  they  eventually  turn  against  him.  This 
is  intimated  in  the  grounds  he  subsequently  adduces  in 
favour  of  the  restorer  of  the  tribunitian  power,  against 
the  arguments  of  his  brother  Quintus,  in  his  book  De 
^^f^i<H»^*Leg%hu9^\  but  he  there  suppresses  the  circumstance  that 
the  assistance  of  the  Tribunes  and  of  the  people  was  neces- 
sary to  Pompeius  for  his  own  advancement.  Cicero's 
principles,  however,  were  perhaps  not  fixed  before  the 
period  of  his  Consulate ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  many 
instances  ho  courted  the  people  as  long  as  that  highest 
dignity  was  still  the  object  of  his  ambition.  He  was  be- 
sides well  assured  that,  should  an  open  struggle  again  take 
place  between  the  people  and  the  men  of  wealth  and  con- 
sideration, Pompeius  would  stand  on  the  side  of  those  who 
still  cheriHhed  a  sense  of  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  Bepub- 

iJtf,\V^i/!  '**^*  '^''^**  conviction  he  did  in  eiieot  see  justified  at  a 
later  period,  but  under  circumstances  which  must  needs 
have  overthrown  the  hopes  he  had  built  upon  it. 

Meanwhile,  in  judging  of  the  speech  in  support  of 
ManiliuM,  we  must  not  forget  that  Pompeius  was  in  truth 
the  miui  whom  Koine  then  needed  for  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  war  against  Mithridates.  Lucullus  had  been 
dcHvrted  by  his  soldiers,  and  was  hated  by  the  democrats 
in  Home.  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  were  again  in  posses- 
sion of  their  states,  and  as  powerful  as  ever,  whilst  Glabrio, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Senate  in  the  preceding 
year  to  succeed  Lucullus,  and  was  now  in  Asia,  was  no 
match  for  them.  But  Pompeius,  present  there  in  the  full 
splendour  of  his  fame,  and  idolized  by  his  army,  was  re- 
garded as  a  sure  pledge  of  victory. 
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The  eleven  letters  of  this  period  contain  nothing  relating 
to  public  affairs,  with  the  exception  of  the  measures  taken 
by  Cicero  in  his  suit  for  the  Consulship.  To  this  object 
he  was  impelled  by  his  natural  aspirations  for  greatness^ 
with  which  was  closely  associated  his  love  for  his  country; 
and  these  motives  were  powerful  enough  to  outweigh  the 
distaste  for  public  life  produced  by  the  progressive  de- 
terioration of  the  age,  and  his  strong  predilection  for  ease 
and  for  literary  occupations.  The  strength  of  this  latter 
feeling  is  vividly  depicted  in  the  letters  above  referred  to. 
" Sell,"  he  writes  to  Atticus*,  in  the  year  687,  "sell  toj^p-^r.^j. 
none  but  me  the  books  you  have  had  transcribed ;  keep 
them,  as  you  have  promised,  for  me  alone.  Books  I  love 
above  all  things,  and  I  begin  to  loathe  public  affairs.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  how  much  these  have  changed  for  the 
worse  during  the  short  period  of  your  absence."  We  need 
not  here  stop  to  describe  in  what  this  general  deteriora- 
tion consisted,  and  how  by  cabals  and  intrigues  all  the 
relations  of  the  State  had  become  so  disorganized,  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible,  by  law,  to  check  the  licence, 
rapine  and  violence  universally  prevailing.  The  tale  has 
often  been  told,  and  the  collective  letters  of  Cicero  furnish 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  corruption  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  written.  This  corruption  is  peculiarly 
apparent  in  the  administration  of  justice:  how  far  this  had 
gone,  is  proved  by  the  law,  issued  in  the  year  687,  by  the  Tri- 
bune C.  Cornelius,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  edicta 
perpetua.*  This  Tribune,  already  noted  as  the  author  of 
a  law  against  bribery  in  canvassing,  and  for  his  endeavours 
to  check  the  practice  of  usury  in  the  provinces,  had  shortly 

*  Namely,  that  the  Praetors  should  not  deviate  in  the  administration  of 
civil  law  from  the  form  promulgated  by  themselves  on  their  entrance  into 
office.    Ascon.  in  Comd,  p.  58.;  Orell.,  Z>to  Cass,  xxxvi,  23. 
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before  strack  at  the  heart  of  the  noUes,  by  an  edict  enact- 
ing that  the  power  of  suspending  the  laws  in  particular 
cases^  hitherto  arbitrarily  wielded  by  the  Senate,  should  in 
future  be  exercised  only  with  the  consent  of  the  people. 
Thi^  in  fact,  had  been  the  original  rule ;  but  of  late  so  far 
had  the  abuse  gone,  that  a  small  number  of  senators  only 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  decree  the  suspension  of  a  law. 
We  are  astonished  to  find  that,  in  the  year  689,  this  same 
Cornelius  was  accused  of  treason.  Hortensius,  L«  Catulus, 
L.  Lucullus,  Metellus  Pius  and  M.  Lepidus  gave  testi- 
mony against  him,  and  this  under  pretence  of  upholding 
the  tribunitian  power,  to  which  it  was  siud  Cornelius  had 
giren  a  blow.  We  see  to  what  means  the  aristocrats  were 
forced  to  resort,  in  order  to  support  themselves  agunst  the 
growing  strength  of  the  demagogues.  Cornelius  no  doubt 
had  aroused  their  apprehensions.  Cicero  defended  him 
for  four  successive  days,  and  afterwards  published  his  de- 
fence in  two  treatises  (actianes*)^  mentioned  both  by  him- 
I  guint/iMtaelf  and  by  Quintilian  with  great  praise.^  But  we  are 
ck  Ofii  67  ^^'op^^  ^^  ^  whether  Cicero,  after  he  had  gained  the 
^  Consulship,  would  not  rather  have  ranged  himself  on  the 

side  of  the  Tribune's  opponents.     In  his  speech  against 
Vatinius,  he  certainly  gives  us  to  understand  that  his 
defence  contributed  greatly  to  the  successful  issue  of  his 
I /nriK/N.  9.  own  suit.' 

lie  had  now  practical  experience  of  the  cabals  by  which 
the  candidates  for  public  office  were  harassed.  He  thus 
complains,  in  the  year  when  he  was  preparing  to  solicit  for 
the  rrotorship :  "  No  people  in  Rome  are  more  worried 
in  tlicio  days  than  the  candidates ;  every  kind  of  injustice 
>  ttliM'    U  permitted  towards  them."*    We  need  only  call  to  mind 

•  Uiifortunotelx  theie  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments 
lireaorveil  hy  A«c<miiu.  The  argument,  aa  given  by  this  commentator,  is  a 
Vtu*/  important  document. 
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the  wealth  amassed  in  Italy  by  eo  many  conquests^  and 
confined  to  a  few  possessors  only,  togetlier  with  the  violence 
and  rapacity  of  the  provincial  governors*;  it  is  well 
known,  also,  in  what  condition  LucuUus  found  Asia  but  a 
few  years  beforcf  How  fatally  these  evils  must  have 
reacted  upon  Rome,  is  evident ;  nor  can  we  £ail  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  needy  and  licentious  multitude  must  have 
become  continually  an  easier  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  rich  and  powerful,  while  the  misleaders  themselves 
could  have  been  no  better  than  the  misled. 

And  even  thus  does  Cicero  at  the  outset  describe^  the^  Ep.7»i, 
stage  on  which  we  are  to  see  him  feel,  think,  act  and 
su£fer«  Numerous  letters,  and  those  to  Atticus  especially, 
evince  more  powerfully  than  even  his  books  and  speeches, 
how  painfully  he  felt  the  diseased  state  of  his  country. 
He  was  grieved  also  to  find  that,  in  order  to  accomplish 
ends  which  were,  generally  speaking,  pure  and  noble,  he 
had  to  make  common  cause  with  men  for  the  most  part 
greatly  his  inferiors,  sometimes  even  with  such  as  were 
utterly  worthless ;  a  circumstance  from  which  alone  the 
impossibility  of  his  success  might  have  been  augured. 


*  From  nnmeroiu  passages  it  is  sufficient  to  lelect  a  single  one  referring 
to  ihis  period.    See  pro  Leg,  Manil.  22.;  comp.  13. 

t  [See  Plut.  Lucid,  iv.  7.  20,  **  Lucullus  now  turned  to  the  cities  of 
Asia,  in  order  that,  while  he  had  leisure  from  military  operations,  he  might 
pay  some  attention  to  justice  and  the  law,  which  the  proyinces  had  now  felt 
tiie  want  of  for  a  long  time  $  and  the  people  had  endured  unspeakable  and 
incredible  calamities,  being  plundered  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  the 
publicani  and  the  money-lenders^  so  that  individuals  were  compelled  to 
sell  their  handsome  sons  and  virgin  daughters,  and  the  cities  to  sell  their 
sacred  offerings,  pictures,  and  statues.    The  lot  of  the  citizens  was  at  last 

to  be  condemned  to  slavery  themselves Such  evils  as  these  Lucullus 

discovered  in  the  cities,  and  in  a  short  time  he  relieved  the  sufferers  from 

aU  of  them The  lenders,  however,  considered  themselves  very  ill 

used,  and  they  raised  an  outcry  against  Lucullus  at  Home,  and  endeavoured 
to  bribe  some  of  the  demagogues  to  attack- him,  &c."] 
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In  order  to  form  an  nnprgndioed  judgment  of  the 
Bonum  world  at  tins  time,  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  the  yaat,  we  may  say  unwieldy,  proportions  which 
the  State  had  by  degrees  obtained.  Now,  when  Bome  had 
pressed  forward  victorioosly  in  the  souths  east,  land  west, 
and  when  she  had  tested  the  feebleness  of  the  princes  of 
Africa^  and  when  Asiatic  despots  with  all  their  pomp 
bowed  down  before  her,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a 
Roman  general  or  senator,  a  proconsul,  or  even  a  legate, 
should  feel  himself  exalted  above  the  level  of  kings  ?  The 
Roman  citizen  had  become  a  prince,  and  issued  his  com- 
mands with  an  authority  more  unlimited  than  that  of  our 
monarchs.  Cato  himself  thought  it  but  reasonable  that 
Antioch  should  greet  him  as  a  king  when  he  entered  it  on 
foot,  although  the  honour  was  one  he  despised  for  its  own 
sake.  He  was  only  displeased  that  the  city  should  have 
lavished  a  similar  mark  of  respect  upon  a  freedman  of 
ut.  Cat.  Pompeius.*  We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our  narrative, 
with  what  dignity  Cicero's  office  as  proconsul  entitled 
him  to  appear  before  the  ruler  of  Cappadocia,  and  other 
princes. 

The  wealth  which  was  now  poured  into  Rome  exceeds 
fjl  our  ideas :  it  ministered  to  an  unbounded  luxury  and 
ostentation;  for  the  Roman  was  destitute  of  that  fine 
sense  of  art  and  proportion  which  characterized  the 
Crreeks ;  it  ministered,  above  all,  to  the  ambitious  efforts 
of  individuals  to  acquire  power  and  sovereignty.  The 
circumstance  that  commerce  was  held  to  be  dishonourable 
explains  why  the  whole  trade  of  Rome  was  transacted  by 
foreigners,  while  the  hoards  amassed  by  knights  and 
senators  through  extortion  and  plunder  were  withdrawn 
from  all  the  diannels  by  which  production  is  stimulated, 
find  the  common  stores  of  mankind  increased.  We 
must  not,  however,  leave  unnoticed  the  brighter  side  of 
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this  dark  picture.  No  age  has  ever  developed  such 
brilliant  talents  for  command  as  that  which  we  are  now 
contemplating.  We  look  with  wonder  upon  a  Pompeius, 
whom,  when  still  but  a  youth,  Sulla  considered  equal  to 
the  most  important  employments,  and  deserving  of  signal 
honours ;  but  our  astonishment  is  increased  at  beholding 
a  C»sar  outshining  even  him  in  genius  and  success.  Many 
there  were  besides,  whom  other  times  less  prolific  in  great 
men  would  have  regarded  with  admiration.  And  are  not 
Cicero  and  his  works  of  themselves  sufficient  evidence 
that  intellectual  culture  of  a  high  order  had  struck  root 
in  the  Eomnn  world  ? 

It  is  touching  to  see  a  great  and  noble  mind,  unwilling 
either  to  give  up  hope  for  the  State,  or  to  renounce  its 
service  when  sensible  of  its  corruption,  turning  with  fond 
desire  to  regions  over  which  human  crimes  can  have  no 
influence ;  regions  through  which  it  can  range  with  un- 
fettered liberty,  and  gain  strength  in  the  exertion  of  its 
powers.  Such  were  the  aspirations  of  Cicero  at  this 
period.  While  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Prastorship, 
and  during  his  administration  of  that  office,  amidst  the 
measures  he  was  taking  to  attain  the  summit  of  his  earthly 
ambition  ^,  his  darling  thought  and  most  delightful  occu- 1  £^.  5^ ,,  4^ 
pation  was  the  adornment  of  his  Tusculan  villa*  (acquired 8;ii?f*/  ** 
probably  a  short  time  previously),  particularly  of  that 
part  which  he  calls  his  academy  or  gymnasium. 

Averting  his  reflections  from  the  gloomy  times  before 
him,  and  refreshing  himself  with  the  thoughts  of  days  to 

*  This  had  once  been  in  the  possession  of  Sulla.  One  part  of  the 
building  represented  the  Academia  of  Plato;  another  was  called  the 
Lyceum,  It  received  its  name  from  the  town  of  Tusculom,  now  Frascati, 
on  the  Alban  Mount.  It  was  about  twelve  miles  from  Bome ;  but  the  city 
was  easily  discernible  from  it.  The  exact  spot  on  which  it  stood  cannot  be 
BOW  ascertained. 
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come,  when  he  might  be  able  to  devote  himself  to  his 
studies  in  undisturbed  leisure,  he  endeavoured  to  provide 
this  his  favourite  abode  *^  which  he  delighted  in  so  much 
that  it  was  only  when  there  that  he  felt  truly  happy,'* 
with  all,  that  in  the  Roman  sense  constituted  the  genuine 
*'oHum  cum  dignitateJ**  In  the  letters  with  which  our 
collection  opens,  he  exhorts  his  friend  Atticus  to  bear  his 
Tusculum  in  mind,  and  to  send  him  whatever  he  might 
meet  with  in  Greece  calculated  to  adorn  or  enrich  it ;  and 
great  is  his  satisfaction  on  receiving  any  such  treasure. 
The  sentiment  expressed  by  Horace, 

**  O  Rtu  quando  ego  te  aapidam  f  qttandoque  licebit 
Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  somno  et  inertihus  horis 
Ducere  soUicita  Jucunda  oblivia  vitaf^* 

was  that  which  Cicero  now  felt :  except  that  he  did  not 
participate  in  the  poet's  desire  for  sleep,  and  for  hours  of 
mere  idleness.  "  Take  care,"  he  writes  to  Atticus,  "  not 
to  promise  your  library  to  any  one,  whatever  ardent 
admirers  it  may  find.  I  am  hoarding  up  all  my  little 
savings,  in  the  hope  of  purchasing  it  for  the  comfort  of  my 

I  ^e.(.i/j,old  ago."t* 

V  i "'  \  \  ^^^  ^^^'  '1^^^'  ^^  favoured  by  nature,  as  often  as  his 
public  duties  pormittodi  Cicero  forgot  for  a  while,  amidst 
his  literary  avocations,  the  evils  of  the  State,  and  the 
oares  under  the  pressure  of  which  he  had  to  maintain  and 
advanue  his  position  there. 
The  sixth  letter  of  our  collection,  written  in  687,  is 


•  I  /i*|/Nil«M|  in  iho  liuintm  tenac,  iathe  oontideratlon  a  man  eiijo3r8  among 
hU  t\)llt)W  oitUoiiM  \\\v  hiN  |M»Utlcal  importance.  Otium  cttm  dignitate  is, 
(|(ti)iilii)'«i,  **  au  iiiiiMiuvalilu  ivtirvinent."] 

I  i^iuti'u  alliitliMi  (u  \\w  tMHika  wliioli  Attioai  caused  his  slayes  to  copy. 
\\U  tVluiid  kupi  HkilAil  *\\\\i^  uiitl  uuiler«tiK)(l  how  to  tarn  their  industry  to 
\m  \mm\\wy  a(l>autMtft>.    iWn.  N»ik  VU.  Att,  13. 


/ 
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dated  from  thence.  In  thia  year  he  waa  chosen  Prsdtor 
for  the  next  ensuing ;  and  so  great  was  his  reputation  with 
the  people  and  their  leaders,  that  when  the  comitia  were 
thrice  held  for  the  election  of  Prastors,  and  twice  came 
to  no  result,  on  account  probably  of  the  tumults  excited 
by  the  law  of  the  Tribune  C.  Cornelius,  although  his  com* 
petitors  were  men  of  great  consideration,  he  was  each  time 
unanimously  placed  first. ^  In  this  office  it  was  his  busi-*  Protege 
nese  to  inquire  into  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the  provin- J"**-  u'sna. 
cial  governors.*  ^'<^-  »• 

In  the  ninth  letter  he  makes  mention  of  C.  Macer,Po5r4.; 
who,  being  thus  accused  under  Cicero's  prcetorian  auspices,  ^o  corn,  ap, 
was  condemned  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  Crassus. 
He  thus  writes  to  Atticus  ':  "  I  have  brought  the  business 3  sp.  9, 1 
of  C.  Macer  to  an  end,  with  the  marked  approbation  of  '  '* 
the  people.     I  have  done  him  strict  justice ;  nevertheless, 
by  his  condemnation,  I  have  excited  so  strong  a  feeling  in 
my  favour  as  far  to  outweigh  any  benefit  I  might  have 
looked  for  from  himself,  had  I  acquitted  him."  *     In  the 
same  letter  he  mentions  his  speech  for  the  Manilian  law, 
by  far  the  most  important  of  those  he  delivered  as  Pne- 
tor.    It  has  given  occasion  to  the  charge  of  flattery  against 
him;   and  it  must  be  owned  that  it  exhibits  him  as  an 
tinscrupulous  panegyrist  of  Pompeius;    but  to  form  an 
opinion  of  a  man's  character  from  his  political  speeches  is 
even  more  unsafe  than  to  judge  of  a  poet's  monds  from  his 
works.     However,  it  is  not  our  object  to  represent  Cicero 

*  Plutarch  (^Cic,  9.)  relates  that  Macer,  coDfident  m  his  own  influence 
and  that  of  his  relatiTO  Crassos,  had  laid  aside  his  mourning  garb  before 
the  case  was  decided,  and  thought  fit  to  present  himself  in  the  Forum  in 
ordinary  habiliments.  Crassus  hod  there  met  him  with  the  tidings  of  his 
condemnation,  upon  which  he  had  betaken  himself  to  his  house,  fallen  sick, 
and  died  of  fear  and  mortification,  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  12.)  tells  the 
story  differently.     On  Macer's  character  as  an  orator  see  Cic.  Brut  67. 
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M  •|X>tloM ;  the  progress  of  our  work  will  prevent  any 
»uoh  nusapprehension* 

While  still  Pr»tor,  he  defended  (in  a  speech  now 
extant)  A.  Cluentius  ATitu85  who  had  been  accused 
before  the  Praetor  Q.  Naso  of  poisoning  his  father-in-law. 
Ilia  defence  of  M.  Fundanius  also  occurred  in  this  year; 
and  shortly  before  the  close  of  his  Praetorship,  that  of 
the  already  disgraced  Tribune  Manilius,  who  was  accused 
of  rapine  and  extortion.  This  latter  process,  however, 
was  interrupted  by  the  disturbances  attendant  on  the 
entry  of  the  new  Consuls  into  office.*  In  the  midst  of  his 
constant  occupations  in  the  Forum,  Cicero  found  time 
to  attend  the  school  of  oratory  held  by  M.  Antonius 

«  Stiff.  Iff     Gnipho.t  * 

anmm.  7.  The  cause  of  the  above-mentioned  disturbances  was  as 
follows :  — In  the  year  688,  P.  Autronius  and  P,  Sulla 
had  been  nominated  Consuls,  but  being  convicted  of  bri- 
bery, they  were  not  admitted  to  the  office ;  L.  Cotta  and 
L.  Torquatus  being  chosen  in  their  place.  P.  Autronius 
allied  himself  with  L.  Catilina  and  some  others  for  the 
purpose  of  assassinating  their  successful  competitors. 
Catilina  was  at  that  time  excluded  from  the  right  of 
suing  for  the  Consulship,  lying  as  he  did  under  a  charge 
of  pialversation  in  his  province.^  Crassus  and  Csesar 
were  also  suspected  of  collusion  with  the  conspirators; 
the  former,  it  was  said,  was  to  have  been  made  dictator 
by  them,  and  the  latter  his  master  of  the  horse.  The 
plan  failed,  having  been  twice  very  near  execution ;  but 

*  Plat  Cic,  9.  Comp.  Dio  Cass,  xxxvl  27.  The  latter  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  former.  But  the  waj  in  which  Plutarch  narrates  the 
circumstance  seems  qnite  natural,  and  cx>rresponds  with  Cicero's  relation  to 
Pompeius.    Dio  is  notorious  for  his  bitter  hostility  to  Cicero. 

f  The  defence  of  C.  Com.  Gallus,  of  which  we  have  only  some  fragments 
remaining,  belongs  to  the  year  689. 

}  Catilina  had  been  Pnetor  in  Africa,  a.u.  687. 
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)t  nourished  in  Catilina  the  rage  and  hatred  which  broke 
out  afterwards  under  the  Consulate  of  Cicero.* 

Haviqg  filled  the  office  of  Praetor,  Cicero  had  claims  to 
the  administration  of  a  province :  but  this  object  did  not 
lie  so  near  his  heart  as  the  attainment  of  his  Consulate ; 
and  being  a  homo  novus,  it  was  requisite  for  iiis  success 
that  he  should  not  leave  Some.^     In  the  capital  alone  i  pn  unu 

so 

could  his  distinguished  talents  be  of  service  to  him ;  and 
he  felt  besides  a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  couji- 
try,  together  with  a  proud  and  well  founded  confidence  in 
himself,  which  led  him  to  hope  that  he  might  ward  ofi*,  or 
at  least  suspend  for  a  while,  the  ruin  that  threatened  it« 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  689,  he  began  to  sue  for  the 
Consulship;  not  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  hold  this 
office  in  the  following  year,  for  it  was  necessary  that  two 
years  at  least  should  intervene  between  the  Fraetorship 
and  the  Consulship;  but  it  was  usual  for  the  candidate  for 
the  supreme  dignity  to  show  himself  familiarly  among  the 
citizens  of  Bome  the  year  before  his  regular  and  formal 
solicitation,  and  to  strive  to  recommend  himself  to  them.t 
In  the  tenth  letter  we  find  this  practice  noticed.^     From'fpio. 

,  \Att,  u  1.) 

it  we  discover  how  much  confidence  (and  justly,  as  the 
issue  proved)  Cicero  placed  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  measures  which  he  took  for  attaining  his  ob- 
ject. Other  circumBtances  were  propitious  to  him  besides 
the  affection  of  the  citizens.^  Catilina,  the  most  enter- >  ProMmr. 
prising  of  his  competitors,  had  been  impeached  by  P. 
Clodius :  his  guilt  was  manifest,  and  therefore,  although 
Crassus,  and  Caesar,  then  JEdile,  supported  him  in  this 
second  application  for  the  Consulship,  there  was  nothing 

*  SalL  Cat  18,  19.;  Suet.  JW.  9.;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  27.  According  to 
Sallnst,  Aatronius  alone  of  the  rejected  Consuls  was  in  the  conspiracy. 
Suetonius  and  Dio  Cass,  include  Sulla  also.    Comp.  Liv.  Epit  cL 

f  This  was  called  prensatM^  '*  jshaking  hands," 
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tpMy  to  ho  npprchondod  from  him.  The  other  candidates 
tfuvt^  him  littlo  uneasiness;  not  even  excepting  C.  Anto- 
niii^  who  iU«o  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Crassus  and  Cassar, 
Hnd  who  did  in  fact  eventually  become  bis  colleague,  as 
lio  Imd  previously  been  both  in  the  JEdileship  and  the 
Pnotorship,  He  describes  many  of  his  supposed  compe- 
titors as  men  of  little  consideration.  It  is  worth  while  to 
remark  the  wish  he  expresses  that  Thermus  (by  adoption 
C.  Marcius  Figulus*)  might  be  chosen  Consul  for  the 
year  next  ensuing;  because  he  was  the  most  likely  to 
stand  in  his  light,  having  made  himself  very  popular  by 
the  repair  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  a  work  now  approach- 
ing its  completion.  When  we  read  in  what  disparaging 
terms  Cicero  speaks  of  this  Thermus,  we  see  what  trifling 
circumstances  might  often  determine  the  choice  of  a  Con- 
sul. Cicero's  wish  was  fulfilled ;  Thermus  being  elected 
Consul  for  the  following  year,  together  with  L.  Julius 
Ceesar. 
I  Kb.  la  Cicero  began  his  prensation  ^  on  the  17th  of  July,  a  day 

('"  •  *  *>  when  the  Campus  was  crowded  on  occasion  of  the  election 
of  the  new  Tribunes:  he  requested  to  be  sent  by  the 
Senate  to  Gtiul  on  a  legatio  libera  f ;  the  Cispadane  Gauls 
being  Koman  citizens,  whom  he  desired  to  gain  for  the 

*  [Minucius  Thermus,  adopted  into  the  patrician  gens  Marcia^  is  men" 
tiouod  in  the  Fasti  as  C.  Marcius  Figulus,  Consul  with  L.  Caesar,  a«  u.  690* 
Uo  is  supposed  to  be  the  Q.  Minucius  Thermus  to  whom  some  of  Cicero's 
letters  are  addressed,  a  noted  partisan  of  Pompeius  in  the  civil  war.  The 
adoptive  name  was  often  dropped  in  common  parlance.  See  Orelli,  in  toce.] 

t  This  was  the  name  given  to  the  Leave^  which  the  Senators  obtained 
from  the  Senate,  for  the  transaction  of  their  private  affairs  in  the  provinces, 
where  they  enjoyed  higher  consideration  in  virtue  of  it  [It  was  often  ob- 
tained as  an  honourable  excuse  for  being  absent  from  Rome  on  emergency. 
Ordinarily  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Senator  to  remain  at  his  post,  any  absence 
from  which  might  give  occasion  for  unpleasant  remarks.  This  explains  the 
extreme  uneasiness  Cicero  felt  at  a  later  period  (see  under  a.u.  710)  at 
leaving  the  city,  and  his  anxiety  to  return  to  it.] 
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eonaular  election  of  the  ensuing  year.  He  left  the  charge 
of  furthering  his  interests  with  the  lieutenants  and  reti- 
nue of  Pompeius,  to  Atticus,  who  was  then  more  within 
reach  of  the  great  captain.  He  urgently  entreats  his 
friend  to  return  early  the  next  year  to  Borne,  where  his 
influence  was  of  the  highest  consequence  to  Cicero's  suc-> 
cess.  We  see  him,  also,  striving  anxiously  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  all  the  powerful  and  influential.  He 
even  refused  a  just  request  of  the  uncle  of  his  friend,  the 
rich  and  distinguished  Csscilius,  whom  on  account  of  that 
relationship  he  would  naturally  have  desired  to  keep  in 
good  humour,  because  the  granting  it  might  have  lost  him 
the  favour  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.^  For  truly  as  he  i  Ep,  io,8. 
flays,  ovx  Ispv^v,  ovBi  fioelr)v  apwc0f)v.^  ^^^uotli!ii 

The  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  he  had  striven  ****•  **®- 
during  so  many  years  with  all  his  energies  was  at  stake. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  the  last  of  the 
letters  belonging  to  this  period.*  **  I  am  preparing  to^Ep,^, 
defend  Catilina  my  rival.  We  have  the  judges  we  wished;  a. u.'689^^ 
and  the  accuser  is  perfectly  content  with  them.  If  Cati<* 
lina  is  acquitted,  I  shall  be  the  more  sure  of  his  good  will 
towards  me  in  the  matter  of  my  suit ;  if  otherwise,  I  shall 
bear  it  like  a  man.**  While  in  this  letter  he  thus  speaks 
of  Catilina,  just  before  he  had  said  ^:  "  Catilina  will  cer-<  £p.  lo,  i. 
tainly  be  my  competitor,  that  is,  if  the  judges  declare  that 
the  sun  does  not  shine  at  noon-day."  Cicero  had  probably 
reflected  since  he  had  last  written,  how  dangerous  a  rival 
Catilina  might  become,  favoured  as  he  was  by  Crassus  and 
Csesar,  should  the  issue  of  the  above-mentioned  process  be 
propitious  to  him ;  while  in  that  case,  supposing  he  had 
himself  been  his  defender  (and  perhaps  Catilina  may  have 
applied  to  him  for  help),  a  compromise  might  be  effected 
to  further  their  common  object;  each  mutually  sacri- 
ficing his  friends  for  the  support  of  his  competitor.     So 
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<ilti4M^ttll  U  it  for  the  man  who  seeks  advancement  in  a 
iftlMrrupt  State,  to  preserve  the  moral  puritj  of  his  conduct* 
ThfiM  is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that  from  some 
change  of  circumstances,  with  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted, Cicero  did  not  actually  defend  Catilina.*  He 
was  acquitted  (infamia  judicum,  as  Asconius  observes) ; 
his  accuser  Clodius  himself  had  been  silenced  with  a  bribe, 
and  the  Consul  Torquatus,  against  whose  life  Catilina  had 
conspired,  had  come  forward  in  his  placcf 

Cicero's  domestic  happiness  at  this  period  was  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  differences  between  his  beloved  brother 
Quintus  (who  in  the  year  689  held  the  office  of  ^dile), 
and  his  brother's  wife  Pomponia,  sister  of  Atticus.  This 
grieved  Cicero  the  more,  as  he  had  been  himself  the  pro- 

t^.  meter  of  this  unfortunate  marriage.^  Quintus  was  of  a 
sanguine  and  excitable  temperament;  his  wife  seems  to 
havo  been  jealous  and  irritable.  Cicero  exerted  all  his 
(Vatfsrnal  affection,  and  all  the  influence  of  his  age  over  his 
brother,  to  effect  a  better  understanding  between  them, 
Mid  it)r  the  sake  of  his  friend  also,  he  felt  himself  bound 

<M  h)  limke  every  effort.^  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  a 
HOUIHSO  of  pleasure  in  the  betrothal  of  his  daughter 
Tullitt  to  C.  Piso  Frugi,  who  was  a  member  of  the  noble 
huuno  of  the  Calpurnii,  and  highly  esteemed  by  Cicero  for 

\^hU  (luulitios  both  of  head  and  heart'  Tullia  could  then 
(lit  thu  j^oar  086)  have  been  scarcely  nine  years  old ;  for 
Ulot^ru  was  probably  not  married  before  677;  but  the 
Kl^iit  mou  of  Home  resembled  those  of  modern  times  in 

*  AH(*on.  (In  oraL  in  tog,  cand.)^  p.  S5.  [Defenaua  eat  Catilina^  ut 
i'^HPtittlht  tratlUt  a  M.  Cicerone,  Quod  ego  ut  addubitem  hire  ipsa  Ciceronis 
^ttnlUi /iivift  mn*ime  quod  is  nuUam  mentionem  rei  habet^  cum  potuerit  invidiam^ 
jUi'vrv  iHmpetiftiri  lam  turjnter  adversus  se  coeunti."]  We  might  also  expect 
Ciivvrt)  to  uiuntion  tho  fuct,  Imd  such  been  the  case,  in  his  speech  for  L. 

HulU. 

f  Cle.  pro  Sull  89   dt  Ilarusp,  resp,  20. 
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ihis  custom  of  betrothing  their  children  at  an  early  age. 
Many  letters  of  this  period  ^  evince  his  paternal  love  fori  sp,  i.4.6. 
ToIUa,  and  the  tenderness  with  which  he  treated  this  child,  lo.)'  ' 
the  darling  of  his  heart  {delicicB  nostrcs).    Two  years  after- 
wards (688),  a  son  was  bom  to  him.'    These  joyful  events*  Ep.  ii. 
may  have  afforded  him  consolation  for  the  losses  his  family 
had  sustained.    His  first  letter  to  Atticus  begins  with  a 
lamentation  on  the  death  of  Lucius  *,  his  uncle*s  son,  who 
accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  when  he  went  there  to  collect 
proofa  and  materials  for  the  prosecution  of  Verres.    At 
the  dose  of  the  same  year  he  lost  his  father  f  (686).'  t  sp.i.  {au. 

It  may  strike  us  with  some  surprise  that,  in  his  letters  ' 
to  his  most  intimate  friend,  he  should  speak  in  such  brief 
and  cold  terms  of  a  parent  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
truly  excellent  man;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  he  men- 
^ns  him  elsewhere  with  affection.  But  he  notifies  the 
birth  of  his  son,  an  event  which  no  doubt  afforded  him 
gieat  pleasure,  in  a  few  words  only ;  and  we  may  observe, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  real 
outpourings  of  the  heart  in  the  letters  of  the  ancients : 
least  of  all  when  the  writer,  as  was  the  case  with  Cicero, 
was  Absorbed  in  public  affairs,  or  was  endeavouring  to 
reach  some  high  position  in  the  State.  Public  life  was  the 
animating  principle  of  their  whole  existence.     The  Boman 

*  De  Fin,  y.  1.    He  terms  him  fratrenij  cognatUme  patruelem,  amore  ger^ 


t  See  Ep,  2.  (^Att  i  6. )  [The  slightness  of  the  filial  tie  among  the  Bomans, 
induced  perhapd  by  the  harshness  of  their  domestic  institutions,  is  curiously 
iUustrated  by  the  extraordinary  coldness  with  which  this  event  is  mentioned. 
Q,frater,  ut  mihi  videtur,  quo  volumvs  animo  est  in  Pomponiam,  et  cun^  ea 
mmu:  in  Arpinatibus  prcediis  erat,  et  secum  habebat  homnem  xp'}<'"''o/Aa0^,  D, 
Twrrcmium,  Pater  nobis  decessit  a,d,  viii  Kal,  Dec.  Haec  habebam  fere^ 
qua  te  scire  vtftem,  Tu,  vdim,  si  qua  omamenta  yvyofoffMn  reperire  poteris, 
.  •  .  •  ne  prtBtermittas,  Nos  Tusctdano  ita  delectamw,  ^c.  See  Merimee, 
Etudes  sur  FHistoire  Bom,  ii.  43.] 
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who  WAt  of  any  political  consideration,  thought  and  felt 
flmt  of  all  in  relation  to  the  State ;  on  the  State  he  sought 
to  build  up  the  fabric  of  his  fortune;  to  the  State  he 
looked  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  wishes.  In  these  ob- 
jtiotii  Cioero*s  friend  felt  and  acted  with  him,  as  far  as  he  was 
able ;  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  the  State  should 
form  the  principal  topic  of  intercourse  between  them.  If 
thoy  loved  literature,  indeed,  as  was  the  case  with  Cicero 
and  AttiouSi  thb  also  might  form  an  element  in  their  cor- 
roapoudenoe.  But  when  Rome  became  subject  to  a  single 
master,  this  generous  view  of  life^  these  lofty  aspirations 
of  the  citizen,  were  lost;  the  letters  of  Pliny  already 
exhibit  an  approach  to  modem  sensibility.* 

In  the  letter  before  us,  we  find  examples  of  the  nature 
of  the  services  which  the  Roman  considered  himself 
bound  to  perform  for  his  friend.  Atticus  leaves  his  home 
in  Greece,  and  comes  to  Bome,  as  soon  as  Cicero  begins 
his  formal  application  for  the  Consukhip ;  and  the  latter 
makes  frequent  allusion  to  the  activity  he  manifested  in 
bis  behalf. 

We  have  no  letters  extant  belonging  to  the  two  follow* 

ing  years.     In  consequence  of  his  friend's  urgent  entrea* 

1  ffp.  M.      ties  \  Atticus  came  to  Home,  probably  in  the  year  690^ 

and  remained  there  during  this  period ;  so  that  it  was  not 

till  693  that  the  correspondence  between  them  recom- 


•  [It  may  bo  worth  while  to  compare,  in  this  view,  the  way  in  which 
Horace  and  Statins  speak  of  their  fathers  respectively. 
Ilcn'at.  Sat  i.  4,  105.:  Inmevit  pater  opHmtts  hoc  me. 

1.  6,    64. :  Non  paire  prteclaro  sed  vita  et  pectore  puro, 
Stat   Sylv.  T.  3.  246. : 

Quid  referam  expositoa  servato  pondere  mores  ; 

Qua  pietae ;  quam  vHe  lucrum;  qua  eura  pudoris ; 

Quantuaamor  recti,-  mrsusqne,  ubi  dolce  remitti, 

Gratia  qtue  dictis,  animo  quam  nulla  senectus? 
The  first  is  the  language  of  respect,  the. second  of  affection.] 


I 
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aenced.  The  following  abstract  will  serve  for  a  view  of 
affidrs  in  general,  and  of  those  that  refer  to  Cicero  in 
particular. 

A.U.  690.    B.C.  64.     Cic.  43. 
L.  Juuus  C.S8AB ;  C.  Mabcius  Figulus. 

Pompeius  repairs  to  Syria,  which  he  conquers  from 
Antdochus  the  Thirteenth,  and  constitutes  a  Boman  pro- 
vince. 

Cicero  now  appears  as  a  formal  candidate  for  the  Con* 
Bolsliip.  He  has  six  competitors;  L.  Sergius  Catilina, 
and  Serv.  Sulpicius  Galba,  patricians ;  C.  Antonius  Hj- 
brida,  a  younger  son  of  the  orator's,  L.  Cassius  Longinus, 
Q.  Comificius,  and  C.  Licinius  Sacerdos,  plebeians ;  but 
'   of  these  latter  four,  the  two  first  were  nobles.*     Cicero 


^ 


was  the  only  candidate  of  the  Equestrian  order.  Catilina 
and  Antonius,  assisted  by  Cassar  and  Crassus,  employed 
every  means,  both  legal  and  illegal,  to  crush  Cicero, 
in  whose  favour  the  popular  voice  spoke  loudly ;  and  the 
Senate  was  forced  in  consequence  to  increase  the  severily 
of  the  laws  against  ambitus^  or  bribery.  The  Tribune 
Q.  Mucins  Orestinus  put  his  veto  upon  this  measure, 
and  this  gave  occasion  to  Cicero,  a  few  days  before  the 
Comitia,  to  deliver  a  speech  in  the  Senate  against  the 
conspiracy  of  Catilina  and  Antonius.f 

Cicero's  character  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  and  so  firm  was  the  confidence  they  reposed  in 

*  [TheKomatl  homo  nobUis  was  a  man  whose  ancestors  had  served  one  of 
the  higher  magistracies.  At  this  period  the  aristocracy  of  Home  were  nohilea, 
as  opposed  to  the  patricii  of  an  earlier  period.] 

t  This  is  the  "  oratio  in  toga  Candida"  of  which  we  have  only  a  few 
fragments  in  Asconius.  This  writer's  argument  to  the  speech  is  important. 
Comp.  pro  Mur,  8. :  Etenim  mihi  ipsi  accidit,  ut  cum  duobus  patriciis,  altero 
improbissimo  atque  audacisaimOj  altero  modestissimo  atque  optima  viro  peterem; 
superavi  tamen  dignitate  Catilinam,  gratia  Galbam, 
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him  in  that  cri8is5  that  notwithstanding  the  desire  of 
Cassar  and  Crassas  to  set  him  aside^  the  people,  instead  of 
voting  for  him»  as  usual,  by  ballot,  proclaimed  him  Consul 
with  loud  acclamations**  Antonius  had  a  few  more  cen- 
turies on  his  side  than  Catilina,  and  became  therefore 
Cicero's  colleague*  In  this  year  Cicero  defended  the 
Prsetor  of  the  former  year,  Q.  Gallius,  who  was  charged 
with  having  procured  that  office  by  unlawful  means.  He 
was  acquitted.  This  speech  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  fragments  only. 

A.n.  691.    B.C.  63.     CiC.  44. 
M.  TuLLius  CiGEBO ;  C.  Antoniub. 

Pompeius,  summoned  to  Judea  by  the  Maccabean  bro« 
thers  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  who  were  contending  for 
the  high  priesthood  and  supreme  power,  seizes  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  gives  the  government  to  Hyrcanus,  takes 
Aristobulus  captive,  and  imposes  a  tribute  on  the  Jews. 
He  then  goes  to  Amisus,  and  Mithridates  having  been 
put  to  death  in  the  meanwhile  by  his  son  Phamaces,  in 
conjunction  with  his  soldiers,  Pompeius  establishes  the 
latter  as  sovereign  of  the  Bosphorus,  takes  possession  of 
the  fortresses  of  Pontus,  and  reduces  it  to  the  form  of  a 
province.  C.  Julius  C»sar  is  chosen  by  the  people  Pon- 
tifox  Maximus*  L.  Lucullus  triumphs  over  Mithridates 
and  Fharnaces*     Octavius  (afterwards  Augustus)  is  born. 

Cicero  had  now  attained  the  highest  dignity  to  which  a 
Uoman  could  lawfully  aspire ;  and  this,  as  in  the  case  of 
his  previous  offices,  in  the  very  year  assigned  by  the 


*  Orat  il.  ti0ntra  Hullitm^  2. :  {^Meis  comitiis  turn  tabeUamj  vindicem  tacita 
iih$riiiiia^  nd  vocem  vivam  ....  tulistU,    In  PUon.  1.  non  prius  tabelld 
^umm  voc€,    Atconiui  (ad  Or.  in  toga  camd,)  contents  himself  with  saying    '^ 
omnium  conuentu,'] 
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Inrs.*     "With  a  view  of  attaching  his  colleague  to  him- 
•df,  and  withdrawing  him  from  the  connections  full  of 
duiger  to  the  State  into  which  he  had  entered,  Cicero 
had  rengned  in  his  favour  the  rich  province  of  Macedonia, 
which  had  &llen  to  himself  by  lot,  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  contented  himself  with  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  how- 
ever he  subsequently  transferred  to  Q.  Metellus.'     On  his'  saii.  cat. 
first  entrance -into  office,  he  had  to  mam  tain  a  contest  ^^on-s. 
with  the  Tribune  T^.  Servilius  Kullus,  who,  in  order  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  people,  had  proposed  a  highly  per- 
nicious  agrarian  law.     Cicero  delivered  three  successful 
speeches  against  him ;  one  in  the  Senate,  and  two  before 
the  people.     They  have  all  come  down  to  us,  with  the 
exception  of  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and  remain  a 
monument  of  the  orator's  great  political  sagacity.f     He 
'  next  applied  himself,  in  a  speech  which  is  unfortunately 
.    lost,  to  soothe  the  populace,  who  were  dissatisfied  at  the 
^     cession  to  the  knights  of  separate  seats  in  the  theatre.^ 'j^Pii^-^^'<?- 
He  was  stnuning  every  nerve  to  carry  into  execution  ^*^•^'^•^• 
.  his  favourite  scheme  of  raising  the  Equestrian  order,  and 
connecting  it  more  closely  with  the  Senate ;  and  in  this  he 


I 


'1 


' 


*  In  JSuUumf  ii  2.  [anno  meo :  see  above.] 

f  [It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that  the  author  is  not  quite  consistent  in 
Us  praise  of  the  orator's  sagacity  in  this  matter ;  for  he  will  be  found  to 
confess  that  Cicero  was  fatally  blind  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the  time, 
and  of  these  none  is  now  at  least  more  eyident  than  that  which  these  laws 
were  meant  to  meet,  hy  drawing  off  the  idle  population  of  the  city,  and 
establishing  it  in  colonies  on  the  public  domain.  This  had  been  the  object 
of  political  reformers  from  the  Gracchi  to  Csesar,  and  it  afforded  the  surest 
means  of  alleviating  the  most  pressing  dangers  of  the  State.  But  it  ran 
counter  to  many  prejudices,  and,  above  all,  it  was  the  measure  of  a  political 
party ;  accordingly  the  optimates  stoutly  opposed  it,  and  Cicero,  thinking 
that  he  was  serving  the  interests  of  Fompeius,  joined  in  the  opposition.  The 
ability  with  which  he  turned  the  passions  of  the  populace  against  their  own 
interests  is  unquestionable,  but  the  course  he  took  was  pernicious  to  the  Be- 
poUie,  and  probably  dishonest  in  itself.] 
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80  far  succeeded^  that  when  the  Senate  and  people  of 
Kome  were  mentioned  in  public  affairs^  the  knights  were 
also  brought  in  by  name.*  He  studied  to  pacify  the  sons 
of  Sulla's  proscripts,  who  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  Dic- 
tator's enactment,  which  it  seemed  then  dangerous  to 
cancel,  by  which  they  were  excluded  from  every  post  of 
honour  in  the  State.     On  this  occasion  he  delivered  the 

I  Ep.  so.  a.    speech  (no  longer  extant)  "  de  Proscriptorum  FiliisJ^  ^ 

Of  considerable  importance,  also,  is  his  speech  before 
the  people,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  C.  Babirius,  accused 
by  the  Tribune  T.  Attius  Labienus  of  the  murder  of 
Satuminus,  who  had  been  slain  in  a  tumult  thirty-seven 

tA.u.fi54.  years  before.2  The  charge  was  invalid,  as  the  Consuls 
and  the  Senate  had  declared  Satuminus  a  public  enemy, 
and  invited  an  armed  attack  upon  him.  But  the  real 
ground  of  the  accusation  was  the  wish  to  deprive  the 
Senate  of  the  power  of  investing  the  Consuls  with  un- 
limited authority  in  cases  of  emergency  ;  and  to  alarm  it, 
by  establishing  a  precedent  for  the  reversal  of  decrees 
passed  many  years  before.  We  may  easily  perceive  that 
this  was  their  object.  The  vote  upon  this  case,  which 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  unfavourable  to  Ba- 
birius, was  never  passed  f  ;  and  other  events  intervening, 
Labienus  let  the  charge  drop. 

*  Plin.  Hist  Nat  xxxiii.  8. :  M,  Cicero  demtan  stabiliuit  equestre  nomen 
in  constdatu  auo  .  »  ,  ,  ab  iUo  tempore  plane  hoc  tertivm  corpus  in  republica 
Jbctum  est,  capitque  cufjici  Senatai  popvloque  Romano  et  Eqttester  ordo. 

f  [**  Cicero  defended  the  criminal ;  bat  bis  eloqnence  was  not  likely  to 
ftTAil,  and  sentence  was  given  against  his  client.  Tlie  charge  was  capital, 
and  an  appeal  laj  in  one  quarter  only,  the  comitia  of  the  tribes.  This  ro- 
Bonrco  seemed  to  offer  but  a  slender  chance  of  success. 

....  But  for  the  timely  interiference  of  a  Praetor,  MetcUus  Celer, 
Kabirius  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  confirmation  of  his  sentence.  When 
the  frontiers  of  Rome  were  but  a  few  miles  from  her  gates,  and  the  advance 
of  the  Etruscans  behind  the  barrier  of  the  Vatican  and  Janiculan  hills  was 
frequently  sudden  and  unexpected,  watch  was  kept  upon  an  eminence 
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We  poeseas  Cicero's  speech,  but  only  in  a  mutilated 
iona.^     Catilina  made  another  attempt  to  obtain  the  con- j^f o«^;^- 
snkhip  for  the  following  year,  and  was  again  unsuccessful, aelfon.^ p!!^ 
principally  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Cicero,  who  moreover  coSS?l£^ 
increased  the  severity  of   the   Calpurnian  law  against  ^^**'** 
illegal  canvassing.^    Thus  checked  and  thwarted,  he  ^^^^y^^^i^ 

;  hastened  to  put  his  long-meditated  schemes  in  execution,/'''^  i^- 
:  and  this  was  the  time  to  call  forth  Cicero's  utmost  fore- 

\  i  nght^  prudence,  and  resolution. 

1 1  We  shall  omit  in  this  place  all  details,  as  the  circum- 
stances which  have  reference  to  Cicero's  letters  will  be 
again  alluded  to  in  their  proper  places ;  we  shall  only  here 
notice  the  speeches  delivered  against  Catilina  in  their 
chronological  order. 

L       1st  speech  held  in  the  Senate,  8  Nov.  =  12  Jan.  b.  c.  62. 
r*-     2nd  speech  before  the  people,  9  Nov.  =  13  Jan.     „     62. 

3rd  speech  before  the  people,  3  Dec.  =  5  Feb.      „     62. 

4th  speech  in  the  Senate,        5  Dec.  =7  Feb.      „     62. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Cicero  defended  L.  Lici- 
nius  Murena,  Consul  elect  for  the  year  692,  who  had  been 
accused  of  ambitus.  He  was  successful,  though  on  the 
other  side  were  Cato,   and  the  renowned  lawyer   Serv. 

beyond  the  Tiber,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  whenever  the 
people  were  occupied  in  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
The  signal  of  danger  was  the  removal  of  the  great  white  flag,  which  floated 
eonspicuously  on  the  summit  of  the  Janiculum.  The  people  broke  up 
hastily  from  their  elections  or  debates,  and  rushed  to  man  the  walls.  The 
old  custom  remained  in  force  for  centuries  among  a  people  more  than  usuaUy 
retentive  of  antique  observances.  Metellus,  acting  possibly  in  concert  with 
the  managers  of  the  prosecution,  struck  the  flag  and  suspended  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  excited  and  bloodthirsty  populace  understood,  and  perhaps 
langhed  at  the  trick,  consenting  cheerfully  to  be  baulked  of  their  prey  for 
the  sake  of  a  constitutional  fiction.  The  object  of  the  charge,  which  was 
ooly  intended,  perhaps,  to  alarm  and  mortify  the  nobles,  being  already 
gained,  the  prosecutors  abstained  from  pressing  the  matter,  which  was 
aUowed  to  fall  into  oblivion."    Merivale,  Hist  JRom,  Emp.  L  120.] 
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SulpiciuSy  who  had  been  beaten  by  Murena^  in  the  suit 
for  the  ConBulflhip.  Before  this  he  had  made  a  snccessfiil 
speech,  now  no  longer  extant,  in  defence  of  C.  Calpumius 
Piso,  accused  of  extortion  during  his  Consulship.  We 
may  remark,  finally,  that  while  Consul,  he  carried  a  law 
restricting  the  legationes  libera  to  the  term  of  a  single 
uuf'.  i\L  1/  year,^ 
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D.  Juinus  SiLAioJS ;  L.  LiciNins  Mubbna. 

Catilina,  endeayouring  to  withdraw  into  Gaul  with  his 
anny ,  finds  the  passage  barred  by  Q.  Metellus  Celer ;  he 
is  beaten  at  Pistoria  by  Petreius,  legate  of  Antonius  the 
late  Consul^  and  is  himself  slain  with  3000  followers.  In 
the  other  parts  of  Italy  likewise  the  conspirators  are  sub- 
dued. Julius  CaBsar  and  Q.  Cicero  are  Praetors  this  year. 
M.  Porcius  Cato,  Tribune  of  the  people. 

A.  IT.  693.    B.  C.  61.     Cic.  46. 
M.  Pupins  Piso  CALFUiuaAKUs ;  M.  Valebius  Messala  Niger. 

Cn.  Pompeius  triumphs  a  third  time.  The  revenues 
were  increased  by  him  nearly  one  half.  C.  Antonius^ 
Proconsul  of  Macedonia^  is  replaced  by  C.  Octavius,  father 
of  Augustus,  Q.  Cicero  goes  as  Propraetor  to  Asia :  Ju- 
lius Caesar  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Spain. 

AU.  694.    B.C.  60,    GiC.  47. 
L.  AFRAinus ;  Q.  Cjbcilius  Metellus  Celes. 

Julius  Caesar  returns  from  Spain.   The  Triumvirate. 
The  years  noticed  in  the  above  summary  are  amongst 
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the  most  important  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic,  as  well 
as  in  the  life  of  Cicero.  The  Commonwealth  still  existed, 
shaken  though  it  was  by  the  disturbances  and  civil  wars 
of  the  last  seventy  years,  and  undermined  by  the  corrup- 
tion ever  spreading  in  its  interior.  Though  few  in  num- 
ber, there  still  remained  Optimates  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  such  for  instance  as  the  excellent  Catulus,  who 
dared  oppose  some  resistance  to  the  turbulence  of  the 
j)Ooplc.  Pompeius  was  as  yet  unable  to  succeed  in  the 
execution  of  his  ambitious  plans,  while  Cato  and  his 
party,  in  alliance  with  LucuUus,  Crassus,  and  their  ad- 
licronts,  employed  all  their  efforts  against  him,  and  even 
Cicero  was  far  from  wishing  to  assist  him  in  all  his 
Hohonios.  Cicero's  political  principles  had  acquired  firm- 
UOHM  during  his  Consulship.  Before  attaining  the  supreme 
iUHinty  ho  had  sought  in  various  ways  to  gain  the  favour  of 
iho  poopio  and  of  the  Tribunes ;  but,  on  his  very  first  day 
of  olHoo,  ho  came  forward  against  Rullus  with  vigour  and 
iltioUion,  and  made  it  evident  what  course  he  intended  to 
purwuo.  Opposed  both  by  nature  and  principle  to  the  un- 
lirldhul  rabble,  and  to  the  demagogues  who  knew  how  to 
Inlhiunce  that  rabble  for  their  own  ends,  he  avowed  at 
imco  his  purpose  of  ranging  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
Optinjates.  Theirs  was  the  cause  for  which  he  contended, 
liH  well  against  the  patrician  Catilina  and  his  distinguished 
aHuociatcs,  as  against  the  Tribunes.  To  these  principles 
lie  remained  true :  and  thus  during  the  three  years  suc- 
(^eeding  his  Consulship  he  stood  forward  as  the  guardian 
of  the  State  which  he  had  saved  in  his  year  of  office  from 
duHtruction. 

AVhen  in  the  letters  of  this  period  we  read  these  ex- 
pressions, "lie  of  whom  you  write  (Atticus  had  been 
apcaking  of  Pompeius)  has  nothing  noble,  nothing  sublime 
about  him  ,•  his  sole  aim  is  popularity,  and  that  he  courts 
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by  the  most  undignified  means  ;  "  *  again,  "  Pompeius  is 
silently  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  splendour  of  his  em- 
broidered triumphal  robe  ^ ;"  when  we  further  read  Cicero's »  Ep.  23.  k 
words,  "  The  Commonwealth  can  no  longer  preserve  it- 
self;"^ and  then  reflect  that  the  following  year  saw  Caesar*  Ep.23.2. 
Consul,  we  have  the  outlines  of  the  political  picture  pre-        *    ^ 
sented  to  us. 

With  regard  to  Cicero,  in  order  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  of  him  at  this  period,  we  must  remember  that  in 
the  preceding  year  he  had  been  Consul,  and  had  then 
reached  the  highest  point  at  which  his  ambition  aimed. 
He  had  done  his  part  towards  attaining  the  summit  of  re- 
nown and  dignity :  but  a  higher  Power  caused  an  event 
to  take  place  just  at  the  time  of  his  Consulship  which 
eould  not  fail  to  invest  it  with  distinguished  glory,  —  an 
event  which,  while  it  gratified  his  thirst  for  fame,  saved  at 
the  same  time  the  State  from  destruction.  Through  his 
-administration  also  the  Senate  acquired  in  a  great  mea- 
sure that  authority  and  firmness  which  made  even  Pom- 
peius cautious  in  his  pursuit  of  popularity,  and  which 
♦enabled  it  to  comport  itself  with  dignity  on  various 
occasions. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  safety  of  Rome  assured  by  the 
fall  of  Catilina,  and  Cicero  possessed  of  the  glorious  title 
his  ambition  coveted,  that  of  "  Father  of  his  Country," 
than  he  was  destined  to  prove  by  experience  how  often 
the  highest  fortune  of  mortals  is  closely  followed  by  dis- 
aster: the  one  might  indeed  almost  seem  fated  to  at^ 
tract  the  other.  The  last  day  of  his  Consulate,  glorious 
as  it  Avas,  might  have  warned  him  how  slippery  was  the 
ground  on  which  his  foot  then  rested.     When,  in  com- 

♦  {^Ep,  25.  (Att  i.  20.)  Nihil  habet  ampluni,  nihil  excelsum,  nihil  non 
submissum  atque  popidare.  Comp.  18,  4.  (^Att.  i.  13.)  Nihil  come,  nihil 
simplex  nihil  iy  to7s  ttoKitikoTs  honestitni,  nihil  illustrBy  nihil  Jbrfe,  nihil  liberum.'} 
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pliance  with  ancient  custom^  he  was  about  to  resign  his 
authority  with  a  public  harangue,  the  newly  elected  Tri- 
bune Q.  CaBcIlIus  Metellus  Nepos  *  forbade  him  to  speak, 
saying  it  was  not  for  him  to  address  the  people,  who  had 
condemned  Roman  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial.  Upon 
this  Cicero  raised  his  voice,  and  swore  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  people,  that  In  his  Consulate  he  had  preserved  the 
Commonwealth  from  ruin;  and  the  people  cried  aloud 
with  acclamations,  "  Thou  hast  spoken  truly  1"  f 

Plutarch  says  expressly  that  Metellus  was  acting  on 
this  occasion  in  concert  with  Caesar,  who  entered  on  the 
Frsetorship  the  following  day,  and  that  It  was  the  object 
of  both  to  overthrow  Cicero ;  it  is  apparent,  likewise,  from 
1 /"ros^f/.  5.  the  oration  for  Sestlus^  that  the  CatUinarlan  conspiracy, 
though  nearly  extinct,  was  still  exerting  an  Influence  on 
the  Tribune^s  conduct.  This  was  natural  enough,  as 
eleven  Senators,  and  even  the  first  Prsetor,  Cornelius 
Lentulus  Sura,  had  concurred  In  Catllina's  schemes,  be- 
sides many  Tribunes  of  the  last  and  present  year,  among 
whom  were  Bullus  and  Metellus  Nepos  himself;  even 
Cicero's  colleague  In  the  Consulship  was  suspected  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  plot.  Henceforth  it  became  a  current 
saying  that  Cicero  had  condemned  Koman  citizens  to 
s  Ep. ii,i.  death  unheard^;  and  attentive  observers  must  have  per- 
^^**'*^*  ceived  that  the  measures  were  already  in  preparation 
against  him  which  afterwards  came  to  a  triumphant  issue 
In  the  hands  of  Clodlus.  Csesar,  who,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  was  already  maturing  his  ambitious  schemes  of  do- 
minion, and  who  had  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 

*  The  Tribunes  at  that  time  entered  on  office  on  the  10th  of  December. 

t  Ep,  14,  4.  (Div.  V.  2.) ;  252,  19.  {AtL  vL  1.)  in  Piaon,  3.  (Comp.  Plut 
Cic,  23.)  These  passages  show  what  importance  Cicero  attached  to  this 
circumstance.  Magnus  pratextatuM  iUo  fui  die,  he  writes  to  Atticus  from  his 
province  in  the  year  704. 
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affair  of  Catilina^  must  have  felt  a  man  like  Cicero  to  be  a 
great  obstacle  in  bis  way,  possessing,  as  he  did,  popularity 
and  weight  in  the  Senate,  being  an  open  partizan  of  the 
Optimates,  and  all  his  political  efforts  being  directed  to 
the  preservation  of  the  ancient  constitution.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Cesar  already  aimed  at  effecting  a  disunion  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Senate ;  and  in  attacking  one 
of  the  Senators,  Q.  Catulus,  he  struck  a  blow  at  the 
whole  body.^  But  the  aggrandizement  of  Pompeius  was  >  dio  can. 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  him;  to  whatever  eminence 
that  leader  might  attain,  he  felt  conscious  of  his  own  ca- 
pacity to  rise  beyond  him.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
promote  the  increase  of  his  power,  in  order  that  the  Bo- 
mans  might  grow  familiarized  with  extraordinary  eleva- 
tions.* 

It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  that  he  gave  his 
support  to  the  proposition  of  Metellus  Nepos,  who,  having 
been  recommended  by  his  brother-in-law  Pompeius  to  the 
Tribunate,  which  he  had  accordingly  hastened  from  Asia 
to  obtain,  now  suggested  that  the  Imperator  should  be  re- 
called at  the  head  of  his  army  to  restore  order.f  Under 
cover  of  this  scheme  it  was  no  doubt  intended  to  take  ac- 
tive measures  against  Cicero  and  the  Optimates.  This 
Bogation  was  however  rejected,  chiefly  through  the  firm- 
ness of  Cato,  who  had  been  wisely  appointed  colleague  to 
Nepos ;  and  it  was  now  apparent  what  had  been  the  real 
object  of  the  earlier  unsuccessful  exertions  of  Metellus 
against  the  veto  of  the  Tribunes,  by  which  they  mutually 
destroyed  each  other's  power.J 

*  Caesar,  according  to  Dio  (xxxvi  26.),  intrigued  for  a  resolution  of  the 
people  in  his  favour,  similar  to  the  lex  Maniliay  and  aimed  at  exposing 
Fbmpeius  to  envy  on  account  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  him. 

t  CJomp.  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii  43. ;  Plut.  Cic.  23. 

X  Plutarch  (Ctc.  23.)  imagines  that  Cicero  obtained  the  title  oi  father  of 
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Cicero  had  frequently  opposed  the  restless  Tribune  who 
iD&V^'i')   '^^^'fested  such  hostility  towards  him ^2  and  he  makes 
mention  of  an  oration  which  he  had  delivered  against 
(^fVm-  ^^*^*^     -"-^  ^^  uncertain  whether  he  took  any  active  part 
on^xlsf?*''  ftg^i'ist  tl^c  Rogation.     Neither  he  nor  any  of  the  ancient 
Cell,  xviii.  7.  authors  say  anything  on  that  head.     It  was  impossible 
that  it  could  meet  with  his  approbation ;  but  his  line  of 
policy  forbade  him  to  act  openly  in  opposition  to  Pom- 
peius,  though  he  may  have  resisted  the  instrument  without 
naming  the  man  who  wielded  it.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
Caesar  was  acting  in  concert  with  Nepos,  when  the  latter 
laboured  to  persuade  the  people  to  complain  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Senate  as  illegal  in  condemning  a  citizen  to  death 
without  their  concurrence, — an  incessant  clamour,  which 
3  Dio  cas«.    could  only  be  kept  within  bounds  by  an  energetic  decree.^ 
comp.suet.  AH  wc  kuow  of  Ciccro's  transactions  with  Metellus,  from 
his  own  mouth,  is  contained  in  the  fourteenth  letter  of  our 
-»  Div.  V.  2.    collection*,  in  which  he  defends  himself  against  Q.  Metellus 
Celer,  at  that  time  Propraetor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  had 
reproached  him  for  his  treatment  of  his  brother  the  Tri- 
bune. *     After  those  occurrences  Nepos  was  forced  to  fly 
from  Kome ;  and  he  joined  Pompeiiis,  who  was  then  on 
his  return  to  the  city. 

The  letter  preceding  this  is  a  very  important  one.     It 
5  A.U.692.    is  addressed  to  Pompeius,  who  was  then^  at  the  close  of 

his  country  on  that  occasion,  from  a  speech  of  Cato,  in  which  he  praised  his 
Consulship.  Cicero  himself  says  (in  Pison.  3.),  that  Catulus  conferred  it 
upon  him.  Appian  (Bell,  Civ,  ii.  7.)  mentions  Cato  as  the  person  from 
whom  the  appellation  came.  He  does  not  however  state  the  time  with 
precision.  The  common  opinion  is  that  he  obtained  the  title  on  delivering 
the  fourth  speech  against  Catilina. 

•  This  is  the  Metellus,  who  was  so  active  as  Praetor  in  opposing  Catilina, 
and  afterwards  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Catilinarian  army  in  its  attempt  to 
escape  across  the  Alps,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Mucia,  wife  of  Pom- 
peius, whom  he  afterwards  repudiated,  was  sister  of  the  two  Metclli.  Suet. 
Jill.  50. 
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the  MIthridatic  war,  still  in  Asia.  Cicero  had  sent  him 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  during  his  Consulate^— ^»  ProSnii. 24 
conceiyed,  no  doubt,  in  the  same  self-laudatory  spirit  which 
breathes  throughout  his  letters  and  other  writings.  But 
Pompeius,  though  his  advancement  was  the  work  of  For- 
tune rather  than  of  his  own  genius,  was  meditating  further 
schemes  of  ambition ;  to  him  accordingly,  not  less  than 
to  Csesar,  a  man  like  Cicero  appeared  an  unwelcome 
obstacle ;  and  the  commander  in  his  military  cloak  might 
well  have  been  jealous  of  the  renown  of  the  Consular  in 
the  Toga.*  In  the  communications  which  he  addressed  to 
the  Senate  and  to  Cicero,  Pompeius  noticed  not  at  all,  or 
but  very  slightly,  the  deeds  of  the  Consul :  and  this  was 
a  thorn  in  Cicero's  soul,  the  existence  of  which  we  recog- 
nize in  the  tone  of  the  present  letter,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  over  and  above  any  feelings  of  wounded 
pride,  he  required  the  favour  and  approbation  of  Pom- 
peius, both  for  his  personal  security  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  policy. 

Crassus,  turning  to  his  own  account  the  SuUan  proscrip- 
tions and  other  favourable  circumstances,  had  acquired 
a  considerable  number  of  houses  in  Koine,  and  one  of 
these,  a  magnificent  edifice,  situated  on  the  Palatine  hill 
and  overlooking  the  Forum  fS  Cicero  bought  of  him  in  the-^  cic.  pro 

dotnoy  44. 

*  [This  letter  seems  to  have  been  an  elaborate  political  pamphlet.  Cicero 
says  of  it,  pro  SulL  24. :  Epistolam  meam  quam  ego  ad  Pompeium  de  meis 
rebus  gestis  et  de  summa  reipubl,  misi.  The  Scholiast  on  the  Or.  pro  Plane, 
describes  it  as  ^ist  non  mediocrem  ad  instar  voluminis  scriptam.  It  was 
made  public,  and  the  citizens  surmised,  from  the  complacency  of  its  tone, 
that  it  could  not  be  agreeable  to  Pompeius,  who,  it  was  well  known  by 
every  one  but  Cicero  himself,  could  bear  no  rival  in  popularity.  See  Or, 
pro  Plane.  34.] 

t  This  house  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Tribune,  M.  Livius  Drusns, 
who  was  assassinated  in  the  year  663.  See  the  famous  story  connected  with 
it,  VelL  Pater,  ii.  14. 
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year  after  his  Consulship.     He  states  the  purchase-money 

at  three  millions  and  a  half  of  Sesterces  ^^  in  a  letter  to 

>  Ep.  15,2.    P-  Sextius  the  Quasstor  of  Antonius^^     In  the  same  letter 

a  ^^^^'^    he  says,  that  this  purchase  had  involved  him  in  debt  f  ^ ; 

13'./*  ^'*'''  ^'  l>ut  a  Consular  of  his  celebrity  found  a  stately  dwelling 

desirable  for  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity,  and  a  site 

overlooking  the  Forum  would  naturally  have  charms  for 

the  "  Father  of  his  Country." 

His  pecuniary  embarrassments  seem  to  have  affected  his 
relations  with  Antonius,  his  former  colleague  in  the  Con- 
*  sulship.     This  selfish  and  avaricious  man  had  acquired 
notoriety  at  an  earlier  period  by  his  extortions  in  Achaia, 
and  on  that  account  the  Censors  had  expelled  him  from 
the  Senate  J,  into  which,  however,  he  was  subsequently 
re-admitted.     He  now  spread  the  report  that  a  portion  of 
the  wealth  he  had  amassed  in  his  province  of  Macedonia 
»£p.i6.2.   was  destined  for  Cicero^;  and  accordingly  people  began 
{Ait.  \.  12.)   ^^  whisper  that  it  was  not  without  an  eye  to  his  own 
interest  that  the  latter  had  given  up  his  claim  to  that  pro- 
vince.    Cicero  was  very  anxious  to  suppress  these  ru- 
mours, and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  writes  on  the 
subject  to  Atticus  in  the  above  passage,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  they  were  without  foundation.    It  is  a  more  probable 
conjecture,  that  Antonius  had  promised  him  a  pecuniary 
remuneration  if  he  would  undertake  his  defence  in  the 
Senate  against  the  prosecution  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened :  and  this  conjecture  acquires  additional  probability 
if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  Antonius  is  the  person 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  Teucris,  which  occurs  in 

*  [Compnting  the  Sestertius  at  2|d,  this  may  amount  to  about  30,000/. 
of  our  money.] 

t  Gellius  (N.  A.  xiL  12.)  asserts  that  in  order  to  purchase  this  house, 
Cicero  borrowed  two  million  Sesterces  from  Sulla,  whose  defence  he  had 
undertaken. 

X  Ascon.  Fed.  in  Or.  in  toga  tand. 
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• 
ike  sixteenth  and  some  later  letters.*     Antonius  acted 

with  such  injustice  and  extortion  in  his  province^  that  as 
early  as  the  year  692  complaints  of  him  were  lodged  with 
the  Senate*      Cicero  defended  him  at  firstly  but  being  i  £^..15, 
informed  by  some  adherents  of  Pompeius,  who  arrived  in 
Kome  before  their  leader,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  press 
for  the  removal  of  Antonius  from  his  province  ^,  and «  a>.  i6.  : 
being  irritated  moreover  by  the  rumour  above  mentioned^ 
he  abandoned  him,  at  least  for  the  present.     Afterwards, 
when  Antonius  underwent  a  second  and  more  severe  pro- 
secution under  the   Consuls    Caesar   and    Bibulus^,  heacomp.  z 
defended  him,  but  without  success.f     The  debt,  we  find,  20  **  ^"^^ 
was  subsequently  discharged  by  "  Teucris."^  4  ep.\b,i 

Cicero  did  not  repent  of  his  resolution  to  decline  thelai^y" 
charge  of  a  Province  at  the  expiration  of  bis  Consulship. '^^  Ep,  u.t 
He  felt  himself  in  truth  to  be  what  we  have  described  him  ^  ^'^' "'  ^' 
at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  and  he  hoped  to  be- 
come, in  conjunction  with  Pompeius,  the  stay  and  sup- 
port of  the  State®:  above  all  it  was  his  anxious  desire*  ^p.^^.a 

•         .  •  •  {Div.  V.  7. 

to  maintain  that  good  understanding  between  the  knights 
and  the  Senate,  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foimdation  during 

*  The  argnment  Schiitz  alleges  against  this  supposition,  that  in  that  case 
Cicero,  in  tbe  sixteenth  letter,  immediately  after  using  this  mysterious  de- 
signation, would  not  have  mentioned  Antonius  by  his  own  name,  seems  of 
little  weight  Cicero  had  to  secure  himself  against  the  messengers,  who 
were  wont  to  open  the  letters  entrusted  to  them  (18,  1.  Att,  i.'  13.). 
When  he  is  talking  about  this  pecuniary  claim,  he  calls  Antonius,  Teucris  ; 
when  he  speaks  of  things  which  required  no  secresy,  he  designates  him  by 
his  own  name.  The  context  in  the  sixteenth  letter  {Att.  i.  12.)  appears 
to  me  to  make  it  sufficiently  evident  that  Teucris  and  Antonius  are  the  same 
person.  [There  seems  no  reason  for  identifying  Teucris  with  Antonius. 
As  a  female  appellatiye,  it  more  probably  refers  to  some  woman  from  whom 
Cicero  expected  pecuniary  accommodation,  which  he  much  required,  as 
appears  from  the  letter,  at  this  time.     See  Orelli,  Onom,  in  voc."] 

f  Cic.  in  Vatin,  11.;  Pro  M,  Calio,  31,  If  we  compare  these  passages 
with  others  in  the  letters,  we  may  learn  how  much  caution  we  must  exercise 
in  estimating  the  judgments  Cicero  pronounces  in  his  speeches. 

D  6 
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»  Ep.\9,b.    his  administration.^     At  the  same  time  he  perceived  that 

(^«.  i.  14.)  ...  . 

under  existing  circumstances  a  considerable  amount  of 
political  wisdom  was  requisite  in  order  to  maintain  in- 
fluence over  the  destinies  of  the  Commonwealth.  Caesar 
pressed  on  towards  his  object  with  more  daring,  and  at 
last  boldly  cut  the  knot.  Cicero  sought  to  preserve  exist- 
ing institutions.     Caesar  was  resolved  to  overturn  them. 

Accordingly  we  see  in  many  passages  of  his  letters  at 
this  period,  how  carefully  Cicero  observed  the  characters 
and  actions  of  men,  and  in  what  manner  this  observa- 
tion affected  his  own  dealings  with  them.  His  pride 
« £».!«, 2.  was  irritated  by  the  conduct  of  Piso^  in  omittiuo^  when, 
in  spite  of  violent  opposition,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
Consulship  (for  the  year  693)  through  the  influence  of 
Pompeius,  to  ask  his  opinion  first  in  the  Senate.  This 
was  a  token  of  respect  which  had  been  shown  to  the 
honoured  Consular  the  year  before  by  the  Consul  Silanus. 
He  consoled  himself,  however,  with  reflecting  that  he  need 
now  pay  no  more  regard  to  this  perverse  personage  ;  that 
the  Senate  had  murmured  at  the  omission  * ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  other  Consul,  Messala,  manifested  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  him,  and  indeed  gave  every  token  of  being  a  true 
patriot.  He  behaved  with  more  deference  than  was  con- 
s' Ep.  19. 4, 5.  sistent  with  his  own  convictions,  towards  Crassus  ^,  Anto- 
(/)»V.  V.6.)  nius*,  and  at  one  time  even  towards  Clodius.^  His 
[mll^is.)  successful  speech  in  defence  of  P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  who 
was  accused  of  participation  in  Catilina's  conspiracy  by  L. 
Manlius  Torquatus,  a  son  of  the  Consul  of  the  year  689, 

*  Cicero  mentions  on  this  occasion  who  were  the  Consulars  of  most  con- 
sideration at  that  period ;  ( their  opinion  was  always  first  asked  in  debate).  The 
first  whom  the  Consul  called  on  was  C.  Calpurnius  Piso,  his  relation  ;  the 
second,  was  Cicero ;  the  third,  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  whom  the  Dictator  ^SuUa 
had  pronounced  the  best  man  (Plut.  in  Pomp.);  and  the  fourth,  Hortensius 
the  orator.  Cicero  estimates  the  Consul  Piso  very  differently  in  the  speech 
for  Plancius  (c.  5.).    On  his  character  as  an  orator,  see  Brvt  €7. 


r 
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perhaps  intended  hj  him  to  place  his  own  character  in 
a  milder  light,  shaded,  as  it  now  was,  with  the  reproach  of 
having  caused  the  murder  of  Koman  citizens.  For  in 
consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  a  fresh  inquiry 
into  the  whole  affair  was  set  on  foot  under  the  Consuls 
Silanus  and  Murena.  One  L.  Vettius  gave  information  to 
the  Quaestor  Jfovius  Niger,  against  the  Praetor  Caesar,  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  and  Caesar  was  accused  also 
by  Q.  Curius,  who  adduced  Catilina  himself  as  his  autho- 
rity. Vettius  engaged  to  produce  a  written  document 
in  Catilina's  own  hand,  addressed  to  Caesar;  The  accused, 
though  in  reality  innocent  of  the  specific  charge,  had  no 
doubt  rather  encouraged  than  restrained  the  enterprise  of 
which  he  could  not  fail,  together  with  most  of  the  states- 
men of  the  day,  to  be  fiilly  aware ;  for  he  knew  that  any 
disorder  in  the  State  was  likely  to  further  his  own  ambi- 
tious views.  He  was  hard  pressed,  and  turned  for  help  to 
Cicero,  who  produced  evidence  entirely  exculpating  him. 
Curius,  who  had  been  one  of  the  conspirators,  but  was  the 
first  to  give  intelligence  of  the  plot,  was  disappointed,^ 
through  Caesar's  influence,  of  his  promised  reward ;  while 
Vettius  was  thrown  into  prison,  after  suffering  cruel  ill- 
treatment  from  the  hands  of  the  populace.^  Many  other ^  suet.  j«/. 
conspirators  were  taken  up,  and  condemned  under  the 
above  named  Consuls;  amongst  them  Autronius,  who, 
though  formerly  a  schoolfellow  and  friend  of  Cicero,  and 
afterwards  his  colleague  in  the  Prastorship,  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  undertake  his  defence.^  « Pro  Suu.  6. 

Pompeius  was  at  this  time  the  especial  object  of  Cicero's 
attention.  He  had  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  the 
year  692,  having  first  disbanded  his  army  at  Brundisium, 
either  from  alarm  at  the  failure  of  the  Rogation  of  Nep.os, 
or  from  unwarrantable  confidence  in  his  personal  influence.' 
Unfortunately  the  letter  to  Atticus,  to  which  Cicero  alludes 
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in  the  nineteenth  of  this  series,  is  not  extant.  It  appears 
to  have  contained  a  detailed  account  of  the  first  oration 
Pompeius  made  to  the  people  after  his  return,  and  would 
have  been  very  interesting  from  the  commentary  it  would 
have  furnished  on  the  following  words :  *'  The  speech  was 
neither  gratifying  to  the  oppressed  nor  encouraging  to  the 
ill-disposed ;  the  rich  were  not  grateful  for  it,  and  to  the 
good  it  appeared  insignificant :  the  consequence  was,  that 
it  made  no  impression,"*  We  gain,  however,  a  tolerably 
clear  notion  of  what  the  schemes  of  Pompeius  were,  from 
Cicero's  letter  of  February  13.  693.  It  seems  that  he 
praised  in  general  terms  all  the  recent  acts  of  the  Senate, 
but  carefully  avoided  entering  into  particulars ;  and 
Cicero  himself  was  forced  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  general 
praise.  It  would  appear  that  Pompeius  was  actuated  by 
secret  jealousy  of  Cicero,  and  by  the  wish  to  avoid  breaking 
with  any  party;  either  with  the  remnant  of  Catilina's 
adherents,  or  with  the  friends  of  Clodius,  who  had  at  this 
time  already  committed  the  crime  of  which  we  are  soon 
to  speak. t  He  found,  however,  the  influence  of  the  Senate 
to  bo  greater  than  Nepos  and  others  had  led  him  to  ex- 
|)ect.  He  was  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  be  esteemed  a 
friend  of  the  people,  and  he  seems  to  have  fancied  that  he 
had  only  to  appear  in  Bome  and  flatter  all  parties  in  order 
to  gain  the  ready  submission  of  all  to  the  great  Pompeius, 
the  favourite  of  Sulla,  the  restorer  of  what  his  patron  had 
doitroyedi  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  and  of  the  pirates. 
Ciooro  know  tliat  Pompeius  was  secretly  jealous  of  him,  at 
tho  samo  time  that  he  praised  him  in  public,  though  not 

•  [Kp,  Id,  8.  (AU,  I  U.)f  written  Idth  February.  Prima  cancio  Pom- 
ppii  ifuaiiM  J)iiMMtt  uripti  ad  Ut  antea,  Non  jucunda  miaeria^  inania  im- 
pruliia,  hafia  non  \fmUh  honia  non  yravia,    Itaquefrigehat] 

t  CMditluM  hud  beA>re  thli  autiited  Pompoiui  by  abetting  the  mutinous 
iKil41tfry  of  hia  uwit  bruther*ln  Iaw,  Lucullui,  in  Aiia.     Dio  Cass.  xxxv.  14. 
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indeed  in  the  Senate^  and  be  takes  notice  of  it  repeatedly 

in  his  letters  to  Atticus.^     It  must  at  the  same  time  have  i  Ep,  is,  4.: 

become  ffradoally  evident  to  him  that  Pompeius  was  not  isl  u.) 

,  Comp.  IM,  3. 

the  champion  whom  the  State  then  needed.  He  would (^*v- ^^^  i) 
never  have  allowed  the  infamous  affair  of  Clodius  to  end 
as  it  did,  had  he  been  the  master  spirit  he  fancied  himself^ 
and  would  have  had  others  esteem  him.  The  transaction 
here  alluded  to,  gives  a  profound  view  of  the  corruption  of 
the  State,  and  is  important  to  us  as  it  proved  the  means  of 
bringing  about  what  Metellus  Nepos  had  been  unable  to 
effisct,  the  abasement  of  Cicero. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  692  a  young  man  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  Publius  Clodius,  at  that  time 
Qussstor,  who  had  once  been  Cicero's  friend,  and  had 
assisted  him  in  the  affair  of  Catilina's  conspiracy,  in  the 
prosecution  of  an  intrigue  with  Caesar's  wife  Fompeia, 
ventured  to  disguise  himself  as  a  woman,  and  steal  into 
Csesar's  house  during  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of 
the^^ma  Dea\  at  which  the  presence  of  men  was  strictly "JJ^^^-- 
forbidden.  Cicero  foresaw  in  this  outrage  the  germ  of 
great  evil  to  the  Stated  and  though  he  was  for  some  time*J?p.i8.8. 
lukewarm  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  devolving  on  a 
I  Consular,  he  soon  made  use  of  all  the  influence  and  autho- 
i  rity  of  his  name,  to  cause  the  crime  to  be  duly  punished. 
;  In  January,  693,  Q.  Comificius  brought  the  matter  before 
'  the  Senate.  We  are  surprised  that  this  should  not  have 
been  done  by  a  Senator  of  more  consequence ;  but  Cicero, 
though  he  likewise  expresses  astonishment  at  the  circum- 
stance, did  not  offer  to  come  forward.  The  Senate  de- 
manded the  judgment  of  the  College  of  Priests ;  they  pro- 
nounced it  a  sacrilege,  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to 
bring  it  before  the  people.  The  Senate  desired  that  the 
Praetor,  on  whom  the  conduct  of  the  process  devolved, 
should  select  the  judges  himself.     This  was  contrary  to  the 
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ordinnry  rule,  which  provided  that  they  should  be  chosen 
by  Iot|  subject  to  the  people's  approval.  Upon  this  point 
every  thing  depended,  as  soon  appeared.  The  Praetors 
could  only  choose  respectable  judges ;  whereas  election  by 
lot  was  a  matter  of  chance,  or  might  give  room  for  cor- 
ruption. The  Consul  Piso  laboured  to  hinder  the  Roga- 
tion, although  it  had  been  issued  in  his  own  name ;  but  his 
colleague  Messala  stood  firm  to  it,  and  Cato  supported 
liim ;  Cicero  wavered.  We  can  perceive  from  many 
instances  in  his  conduct,  that  he  was  not  apt  to  take  in  the 
whole  import  of  a  case  at  once,  and  that  his  will  required 
some  subsequent  impulse  from  without  to  rouse  it  to 
vigorous  action ;  perhaps,  also,  lie  did  not  feel  sure  of  the 
assistance  of  the  well-disposed,  and  he  may  have  been 
staggered  by  the  number  of  the  culprit's  adherents,  and 
have  already  had  some  misgiving  of  the  injury  he  was  one 
day  to  suffer  from  this  daring  man.  Clodius  did  all  in  his 
power  to  hinder  the  Rogation.  Pompeius  was  now  residing 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  engaged  in  preparations  for 
his  triumph.  Accordingly  the  Tribune,  Fufius  Calenus, 
who  was  in  the  interest  of  Clodius,  having  assembled  the 
people  in  the  Flaminian  Circus,  brought  Pompeius  to 
them,  and  asked  him  whether  a  decision  given  by  judges 
chosen  by  the  Prsetor  would  be  satisfactory  to  him.  Pom- 
peius did  not  dare  to  speak  against  Clodius,  connected  as 
he  was  with  the  most  influential  citizens*;  he  contented 
himself  with  praising  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  in  general 
terms,  as  he  afterwards  did  in  the  Forum.  Caesar  remained 
quiescent;  he  was  willing  to  spare  Clodius,  who  was  in 


■*  One  of  his  sisters  was  the  wife  of  Lucullus  (Dio  Cass.  xxxv.  14.)  ; 
another,  the  notorious  Clodia,  nicknamed  Quadrantaria  {Ep.  26.  Att  ii. 
1.),  of  Q.  Metellus  Celcr  (Ep,  14.  Div.  v.  2.);  and  a  third,  Terentia,  of 
Q.  Marcius  Rex  (Pint  Cic.  29).  Clodius  was  jelated  also  to  Pompeius 
through  the  family  of  the  Metelli.  ' 
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great  favour  with  the  people;  nevertheless,  he  divorced 
his  vife ;  for  "  Caesar's  wife,"  he  said,  "  must  be  above 
suspicion."^  »piut.  Cfc. 

_  no 

The  day  of  the  Rogation  came.  Every  art  was  employed 
by  the  party  of  Clodius  to  gain  over  the  people.  Piso, 
the  younger  Curio  (who  afterwards  played  an  important 
part  in  the  rivalry  of  Pompeius  and  Caesar),  and  a  number 
of  young  men  who  two  years  before  had  followed  Catilina, 
were  active  in  the  business;  the  grossest  corruption  was 
practised.^  Then  Cato  raised  his  powerful  voice  from  ^  £p.  19,6. 
the  Rostrum,  Hortensius,  Favonius,  and  others  supporting 
him.  The  assembly  was  dismissed  without  having  come 
to  any  decision.  When  the  Senate  met  to  take  the  affair 
into  consideration,  Clodius  descended  to  the  most  abject 
supplications ;  he  could  gain  nothing,  however,  and  again 
sought  his  safety  with  the  people.  The  Senate  decreed 
that  the  Consuls  should  exhort  the  people  to  accept  the 
Rogation. 

If  Cicero  had  been  fainthearted  before,  his  courage  now 
rose  in  proportion.    But  his  hopes  were  soon  dashed.    Hor- 
tensius, fearing  lest  Calenus,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  should 
object  to  the  unusual  form  of  procedure,  and  imagining 
that  "  a  sword  of  lead  would  suffice  to  cut  Clodius'  throat,"^  3  Ep.  21, 2. 
allowed  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  judges  chosen  by  lot  ^'^"'  *'  ^^'^ 
from  the  DecuricB  judicum*     After  certain  of  these  had 
been  rejected  by  the  right  of  a  challenge  allowed  by  law 
to  the  accused,  the  men  brought  together  as  judges  were 
such  as,  to  use  Cicero's  words,  "  a  worse  set  could  hardly 
have  been  collected  round  a  gaming  table."^      Still  the  <  Ep.  21. ». 
better  class  did  not  give  up  the  affair  for  lost.     Cicero 

*  The  reader  should  observe  the  passage  in  the  twenty-first  letter  {Att, 
i  16).,  Maculosi  Senator esy  etc. ;  which  lays  before  us  in  a  few  words  the 
materials  of  which  the  corps  of  judges  in  a  criminal  process  was  at  that  time 
composed. 
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came  fbrwmrd  as  witness,  asseverating  that  he  had  seen 
Clodius  in  his  own  house  on  the  very  day  of  the  ceremony, 
when  he  pretended  to  have  been  at  Interamna,  about 
■1^  seventy  miles  from  Rome,*  The  judges  applauded  Cicero 
loudly ;  the  courage  of  the  culprit  and  of  his  patrons  gave 
way.  The  Senate  praised  the  judges,  and  addressed  words 
of  encouragement  to  them,  while  an  armed  guard  was 
appointed  for  their  protection.  At  this  juncture  Crassus 
interposed  with  the  resources  then  most  powerful  in  Eome. 
He  administered  bribes  to  the  judges  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  slave  of  the  lowest  class ;  such  as  did  not 
want  money,  though  most  were  poor,  were  gained  by  still 
more  infamous  means :  such  was  his  success,  that  Clodius 
was  finally  acquitted  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one  to  twenty- 
five*  When  the  high-minded  Catulus  shortly  afterwards 
chanced  to  encounter  one  of  these  base  hirelings,  he  said, 
"  What  did  you  want  guards  for  ?  was  it  for  fear  of  being 
rubbed  of  the  wages  of  your  shame  ?"* 

Cicero  deeply  lamented  an  issue  which  his  fears  had 
».  tiH>  truly  anticipated.  "  Know,"  he  writes  to  AtticusS 
'^^  "  that  the  State  which  you  believed  to  be  secured  by  my 
oawi  and  I  by  the  care  of  the  Gods,  and  which  did  indeed 
appear  to  be  established  on  a  firm  basis  by  the  union  of  all 
thn  wt>ll  dlt*lH>sod,  and  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  my 
(^>uiiultttp,  has,  unless  some  God  looks  down  on  us  with 
lut^fiiyi  already  slipped  from  our  hands  by  this  one  judg- 
\\m\\\  If  timt  can  be  called  a  judgment  when  thirty  men, 
i\\{^  inniii  IVlvolous  and  abandoned  of  the  Roman  people, 
vhilalu  l\n'  ((ohl  every  right,  human  and  divine ;  when  a 
Taluai  a  IMuutuSi  a  Spongia,  and  other  wretches  like  these, 
tUHliitalu  thai  a  deed  wns  not  committed  which  all  men, 

«  0(1  ihd  nm«lr  (if  rhMtlim.  MS  liftp.  10,  4.  \  18.  3.  ;  19,  3,  6.  ;  21,  1,  2. 

^  kH.i  u, I  tn.  I  U.I  in.) 
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aye,  and  the  very  brutes  themselves,  know  to  a  certAinty 
was  committed."  ^     Still  he  did  not  lose  courafi^e.     ^^  The  ^  comp.  sp. 
wretches  thought,"  such  are  his  words  next  following *, w) 
^^that  if  religion,  chastity,  the  honour  of  the  judges,  andc^SfifVe!) 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  could  be  overturned,  then  reck- 
lessness and  lust  might  openly  avenge  themselves  on  the 
good  among  us  for  the  pain  my  austere  administration  had 
inflicted  on  the  bad.     But  I  have  infused  courage  into  the 
minds  that  were  cast  down.    I  have  restored  the  Senate  to 
ite  ancient  vigour,  I  have  revived  the  despairing." 

Cicero  doubtless  brought  on  his  own  misfortunes  by  the 
I  constant  and  irritating  persecution  of  Clodius,  which  he 
kept  up  after  his  acquittal.     We  admire  the  honourable 
and  upright  Consular,  when,  in  addressing  the  Senate,  he 
endeavoured  to  reassure  those  who  had  been  shocked  at 
the  unexpected  result  of  the  trial ;  but  his  prudence  yielded 
to  his  invincible  love  of  sarcasm,  when  he  made  his  galled 
opponent  feel  the  superiority  of  his  wit.     He  continued 
these  sarcasms  after   Clodius  had  already  begun  to  take 
measures  against  him.^    In  this  strife  of  words,  Cicero  s  £^.23,6.; 
certainly  does  not  appear  with  the  grace  and  decorum  be^(i«.'*i.  i8.;'i 
fitting  a  Consular*;    nor  is  it  any  valid  excuse  that  a    *  ' 
similar  license  seems  to  have  been  not  unfrequent  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time. 

In  the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  presence  of  Pom- 
peius  before  the  popular  assembly,  when  he  seems  to  have 
had  it  much  at  heart  to  display  himself  in  all  his  merit  by 
the  side  of  the  victorious  warrior  f,  he  laid  great  stress  on 

*  Non  coruularej  inquies^  dictum ;  fateor,  Cicero  writes  thus  on  occasion 
of  one  of  these  altercations  with  Clodius  (£/>.  26.,  AtL  ii.  1.)  ;  and  in  his 
work  Z>e  Officiis  (i.  40.)  he  says:  Turpe  est  vaJdeque  vitiosunifin  re  severa 
convivit  dicta  aut  delicatum  aliqtiem  inferre  sermonem. 

f  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  speech  [de  Consulatu  meo]  which  Cicero 
mentions  {OraU  62.)  ;  some  fragments  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Quintilian 
(/iwfeY.  Or.  ix.  3,  40.  50.) 
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the  connection  between  the  Senate  and  the  knights,  which, 
»«p.  19.5.  during  his  administration^,  he  had  been  the  means  of 
cementing.  To  preserve  this  connection  continued  to  be 
one  of  his  main  objects.  He  was  attached  to  the  Eques- 
trian class,  to  which  he  had  himself  originally  belonged ; 
and  he  hoped  by  its  agency  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
Senate ;  for  the  knights  were  large  owners  of  land  through- 
out Italy,  and  could  uphold,  as  such,  the  proprietary  insti- 
tutions of  the  State.  He  calls  them  the  ornament  of  the 
« ProPiando,  State ;  the  prop  of  the  Commonwealth.*  The  scheme  was 
in  itself  a  plausible  one ;  for  it  is  only  too  evident  that  the 
Senate  stood  in  need  of  assistance,  that  the  best  men  of  the 
Optimate  party  were  deficient  in  energy,  that  the  common 
herd  were  the  dupes  and  tools  of  every  designing  character. 
But  unhappily  Cicero  sought  to  substantiate  his  ideas 
through  the  instrumentality  of  men  devoted  to  self-interest 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  avocations;  men  who  had 
attained  an  important  position  in  the  State  simply  by  the 
power  of  money,  who  constituted  a  class  out  of  which  the 
ranks  of  the  Senate  were  recruited,  and  who  by  means  of 
their  wealth  exercised  a  tyranny  of  terrible  power  in  those 
days.*  Bad  were  the  prospects  of  justice  in  a  State  where 
the  noble  Rutilius  fell  a  victim  to  their  cabals  for  his 
endeavours  to  check  their  extortions  in  his  province.f  The 
knights  possessed  a  share  in  the  administration  of  justice; 
in  the  affair  of  Clodius,  as  we  have  seen,  judges  of  their  class 
3  Ep.  22. 8.    had  been  corrupted  with  bribes.'     They  now  felt  them- 

(Att.  i.  17.) 

selves  aggrieved  when  the  Senate  passed  a  decree  for  in- 

•  The  knights  had  the  exclusive  management  of  the  finances  of  the  State, 
they  farmed  the  revenues  in  the  provinces,  and  all  the  public  works,  &c.  were 
under  their  superintendence. 

f  Pseud.  Ascon.  in  Cac.  div.  57.  Rutilim  Rufu8  damnatus  est  quod  cum 
prcetore  {Sccevold)  consenserit  suo,  ne  publicani  aliquid  agerent  in  provincia 
sua.  Quo  cognito  equites  Bom.  (nam  turn  ante  SuUana  tempora  judicabant) 
damnarunt  eum. 
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qairing  into  the  bribery  practised  on  that  occasion.    -To 
this  cause  of  dissatisfaction  another  was  added.     Such  of 
ihem  as  had  compounded  with  the  Censors  for  the  revenues 
of  the  province  of  Asia  discovered  afterwards  that  they 
had  made  themselves  answerable  to  the  State  for  a  sum 
exceeding  the  amount  of  their  calculated  profits,  and  re- 
quired accordingly  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  should 
be  altered.^     This  the  Senate  refused;  and  hence  arose  ai  ep.22,b. 
difference  between  the  two  orders  which  caused  Cicero 
deep  concern.  He  exerted  all  his  eloquence  in  the  knights* 
behalf^  but  was  opposed  both  by  Metellus  Celer,  the  Consul 
elect,  and  by  Cato,  who  held  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  to 
be  irreconcileable  with  the  sordid  interests  of  the  second 
order.^     Piso,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero,  did  not  comport »  comp.i.i. 
himself  on  this  occasion  with  the  dignity  befitting  a  Consul.  f.{Att!uk.)\ 
The  Tribunes  opposed  the  decree  against  the  judges  of  i) 
Clodius.     "The  Senate,"  writes  Cicero  to  Atticus^  *^ is 3  e^. 23, 4. 
angry,  and  the  knights  are  estranged  from  it.     Thus  has  cimp* 26*6. 
this  year  (693)  beheld  the  overthrow  of  two  pillars  of  the 
State,  which  ray  exertions  had  set  up  ;  the  Senate  has  lost 
its  dignity,  and  the  harmony  of  the  two  orders   is  de- 
stroyed."* 

During  all  these  transactions,  Pompeius  did  nothing ;  or 
rather  he  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  which  ought  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  every  unprejudiced  person,  and  clearly 
manifested  that  he  only  aimed  at  establishing  his  own 
power  and  influence  on  a  secure  basis,  and  reviving  once 
more  the  dictatorial  power  of  Sulla,  his  original  patron, 
though  indeed  without  making  use  of  Sulla's  means.  But 
he  failed  to  see  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  such  in- 
fluence without  a  constant  succession  of  brilliant  actions. 
He  succeeded  in  raising  to  the  Consulship  Afranius,  his 

*  Caesar  no  sooner  became  Consul  than  he  released  the  knights  from  one 
third  of  their  liabilities.   Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  7. 
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former  legate,  a  man  whom  DIo  calls  an  excellent  dancer^ 
1  Dio.  Cass,  but  a  bad  statesman^,  and  who  was  in  no  way  equal  to  the 

xxxtU.  49.  •'A 

actual  posture  of  affairs.  Cicero  makes  repeatedly  the 
most  severe  remarks  upon  him,  and  considers  his  Consul- 

>  £p.24,4.;  ship  a  stain  on  his  patron's  reputation.*  ^  Fompeius,  on  his 
19,  i).)  '  '  part,  well  aware  that  no  one  would  think  Afranius  fit  for 

his  post,  had  recourse,  as  Cicero  says,  to  the  engine  by 
which  Philip  of  Macedon  thought  himself  able  to  reduce 
any  fortress  whatever.  Soon  a  rumour  went  forth,  that 
the  Consul  Fiso  was  distributing  bribes  at  his  own  house ; 
and  Cato  and  his  brother-in-law  Domitius  immediately 
sought  to  oppose  the  evil  by  drawing  up  edicts  against 
such  proceedings.  Metellus  Celer,  meanwhile,  the  coUeagud 
elect  of  Afranius,  was  incensed  against  Fompeius  for 
divorcing  his  sister  Mucia. 

Fompeius  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  on  the 
30th  of  September  (693),  which  was  also  his  birthday. 
The  pageant  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  kind  that  had 
been  yet  seen,  and  was  contrived  in  every  way  to"  dazzle 
the  populace.  Among  other  tablets,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  nine  hundred  subjugated  cities  and  a  thousand 
fortresses,  one  was  carried  before  him,  on  which  he  was 

>  Dio.  Cass,  designated  as  the  conqueror  of  the  world,^     Three  hun- 
^^^  '^^'    dred  and  twenty-four  princes  and  chiefs  of  vanquished 

nations,  clad  in  the  habits  of  their  own  countries,  preceded 
the  chariot  of  the  victor,  which  glittered  with  jewels  and 
precious  stones ;  the  treasures  and  valuables  displayed  for 
the  gratification  of  the  people  surpassed  all  calculation. 
Nor  did  Fompeius  scorn  to  appropriate  to  himself  on  this 
*  Dio.  Cass,  occasion  the  glory  really  due  to  his  predecessors.*  Caesar, 
on  his  part,  renounced  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  because  it 
would   have  stood  in  the  way  of  his   attainment  of  the 

*  This  L.  Afranius  is  the  same  whom  CessfLr  worsted  in  the  civil  war  in 
Spain,  A.n.  705. 


xxzTi.  2. 
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Consulate*,  and  besides  he  looked  forward  to  the  certainty 
of  gaining  yet  more  brilliant  triumphs  at  some  future  day. 
But  with  regard  to  Fompeius,  great  as  was  the  splendour 
with  which  he  now  made  his  appearance,  it  could  not  blind 
him  to  the  disagreeable  fact  that  the  Senate  still  withheld 
its  ratification  from  his  acts  in  Asia.^     On  this  point,  his^  Diocast. 

xxxvii.  49. 

creature  Afranius  was  unable  to  effect  anything  for  him. 

After  his  triumph  was  over,  Pompeius  caused  a  law  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Tribune  Flavins  (in  the  year  694)  for 
the  partition  of  lands  amongst  his  soldiers.^     There  wasa  ^^^.23,8.; 
nothing  popular  in  this  law  but  the  name  of  its  originator ;  S;  i^jf*'  ** 
yet  it  experienced  the  most  violent  opposition  from  the 
Senatorial  party.     Cicero,  however,  hesitated  to  declare 
himself  decidedly  against  it,  and  contented  himself  with 
endeavouring  to  remove  every  point  which  could  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  possessors  of  the  lands.^    The  apprehensions »  Ep.  u,  4. 
excited  by  some  disturbances  which   had  broken  out  in 
Gaul  soon  cooled  down  the  ardour  both  of  the  defenders 
and  opponents  of  this  law,  which  was  at  first  so  great  that 
on  one  occasion  the  Tribune  Flavins  had  caused  the  Consul 
Metellus  to  be  arrested.*     It  was  not  carried.     Pompeius  <  ep.k^g. 
himself,  ashamed  of  having  given  occasion  to  such  scenes, 
broke  off  his  connection  with  the  Tribune,  and  repented  of 
having  disbanded   his   army.^     He  now  felt  how  insig-s  dio.  caw. 
nificant  in  reality  his  power  was.  *"^  '^^' 

Though  Cicero  could  now  see  through  the  character  of 
Pompeius,  and  detected  his  weaknesses  with  a  keen  eye  f  ^ « Epp.  22. 4. ; 
he  still  remained  steadfast  to  him.     Perhaps,  like  many  men  Utt!i  17 J. 
of  sanguine  disposition,  he  was  apt  very  easily  to  change 
his  opinion  of  people,  and  to  think  more  favourably  of 

*  A.n.  694,  after  his  victorioas  administration  as  Prsetor  in  Spain.  Dio 
Cass,  xxxvii.  54.   App.  b.  c.  iL  2. 

"f  Cicero  frequently  gives  Pompeius  nicknames,  such  as  Sampsiceramus, 
after  an  Arabian  prince,  on  whose  subjugation  he  especially  prided  himself. 
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them  as  soon  as  they  flattered  him.  And  Pompeius  was 
no  doubt  wise  enough  to  keep  such  a  man  on  his  own 
side.  He  knew  how  to  turn  his  foibles  to  his  own  account. 
Thus  on  one  occasion  he  said  to  him  in  the  presence  of 
many  people,  "In  vain  should  I  have  laboured  to  gain 
a  third  triumph,  had  not  you  saved  the  city  for  me  to 

^  DeQff-A.    triumph  in."  ^     Cicero  was  well  pleased  to  observe  that 

£p.  24^6.^'  the  populace  regarded  him  as  the  confidant  of  Pompeius, 
and  greeted  them  both  with  loud  applause  when  they  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Circus :  he  smiled  when  the  un- 
fledged youngsters  who  had  rioted  with  Catilina  spoke 
among  themselves  of  his  illustrious  friend  by  the  name 

« Ep.  21, 6.  of  Cnaeus  Cicero.^  It  was  indeed  his  constant  endeavour 
'^  to  stand  well  with  all  parties  in  Rome,  as  far  as  his  politi- 
cal principles  allowed ;  and  in  this  he  was  successful :  his 
kind  and  conciliatory  demeanour  gained  him  the  good  will 
even  of  Catilina's  reckless  adherents,  whom  his  severity 
after  the  discovery  of  the  plot  had  naturally  alienated  from 

3  Ep.  24,  (?.    him.^ 

comp.'2i,'6.  But,  with  regard  to  his  relations  with  Pompeius, 
Cicero  had  another  important  reason,  and  a  nobler  one 
too,  for  remaining  firm  to  him.  This  he  explains  clearly 
in  the  following  words  to  his  friend :  — "  As  things  now 
stand,  any  difference  between  me  and  Pompeius  cannot 
fail  to  occasion  the  most  terrible  discord  in  the  State.  I 
have  therefore  taken  all  possible  care  that  no  such  differ- 
ence should  arise:  and  this,  not  so  as  to  involve  any  depar- 
ture from  my  own  sound  principles,  but  so  as  to  turn  him 
if  possible  to  better  thoughts,  and  cause  him  to  abandon 
somewhat  of  his  mischievous  love  of  popularity :  and  this 
you  may  know,  that  he  now  speaks  of  my  political  con- 
duct, against  which  many  persons  had  prejudiced  him, 
with  more  praise  than  he  does  of  his  own  deeds.  For  he 
bears  me  this  witness,  that  whilst  he  only  served  the  State 
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snccessfuUj,  I  saved  it  How  far  his  speaking  in  this 
manner  may  be  of  service  to  me^  I  know  not ;  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  useful  to  the  State.  What  if  I  should  like- 
wise succeed  in  inspiring  better  thoughts  into  Cassar.''^>  i?/».s6,«; 
Cicero's  political  system  may  be  thus  briefly  described :  — (Att.  li.  i. 
The  people  are  lawless  and  ungovernable;  among  the 
Patriciates  are  many  unworthy  members  who  flatter  them 
and  make  common  cause  with  them.  This  ought  to  bind 
the  Optimates  the  closer  together;  but  they  are  few  in 
number,  and  stand  in  need  of  some  great  leader  under 
whom  to  marshal  themselves.  Fompeius  has  at  present 
the  greatest  name ;  true,  he  is  too  much  bent  on  gaining 
popularity,  and  that  not  always  in  the  most  creditable  way 
— yet  he  is  an  Optimate  at  heart ;  and  as  the  only  heir  of 
Sulla,  though  he  might  wish  to  relax  the  chord  which  his 
predecessor  had  too  tightly  strained,  he  would  never  aban- 
don the  Kepublic,  that  many-toned  instrument  which  a  rude 
touch  might  so  easily  destroy,  to  the  reckless  hands  of  the 
rabble,  and  of  the  Magnates  who  count  upon  them.  In 
this  view  he  considered  himself  and  Fompeius,  in  spite  of 
the  foibles  which  the  latter  so  frequently  displayed,  as  the 
safeguards  of  the  Republic  And  he  had  indeed  good  rea- 
son in  after  times  to  look  back  with  pleasure  and  self- 
approbation  on  the  three  years  succeeding  his  Consulate. 
The  Senate,  that  rock  on  which  Kome's  greatness  reste^^ 
though  shaken  and  soon  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  was  as 
yet  erect  to  outward  view,  honoured  and  powerful ;  and 
Cicero  after  his  glorious  Consulate,  and  especially  since 
the  noble  Catulus  was  no  more,  stood  first  in  reputation 
among  its  members.  Froof  of  this  was  given  during  the 
Consulate  of  Metellus  and  Afranius,  when  dangerous  dis- 
turbances having  broken  out  in  Gaul,  certain  Consulars 
were  to  be  chosen  by  lot  to  send  there.  The  lot  fell  first 
on  Cicero ;  but  all  the  senators  declared  with  one  accord 

E 
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that  he  must  not  leave  the  city.     A  similar  resolution  was 

next  made  in  the  case  of  Fompeius.     This  was  one  of  the 

brightest  days  in  Cicero's  life ;   and  the  honour  was  one 

j?]p.M,8.    which  he  had  well  merited,^      Six  years  later  he  wrote 

*i?».  148.4.  thus  to  the  Proconsul  Lentulus':  **  I  bear  in  mind  that 
•**^'^  during  my  Consulship,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  so  iirm  a 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  stability  of  the  Senate,  that 
none  need  wonder  at  the  courage  and  authority  that  body 
exhibited  at  the  nones  of  December*;  and  likewise  that 
down  to  the  Consulship  of  CaBsar  and  Bibulus,  whilst  my 
opinion,  though  that  of  a  private  citizen,  had  the  greatest 
weight  in  the  Senate,  the  sentiments  of  the  Good  Men 
were  almost  all  alike." 

But  there  was  one  more  farsighted  than  Fompeius  or  Ci- 
cero, who  nourished  bolder  projects  than  the  former,  and  was 
gifted  with  greater  power  to  bring  them  into  execution ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Cicero  mentions  the  name 

>  Ep,  26, 6.  of  Caesar  at  the  close  of  the  passage  above  quoted^,  express- 
ing a  doubtful  hope  that  he  might  succeed  in  bringing  him 
to  a  better  mind.  Such  hope  might  well  be  doubtful;  for 
he  must  already  have  anticipated  what  he  says  at  a  later 
period,  in  his  brilliant  description  of  the  Optimates  in  his 
speech  for  Sestius.  He  there  calls  them  "  the  rock  and 
defence  of  ceremonies  and  auspices;  of  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  dignity  of  the  Senate ;  of  ancient  cus^ 
tom,  of  law  and  justice ;  of  credit,  of  the  provinces,  of  the 
allies ;  of  war,  of  glory,  and  of  empire."  "  Greater,"  he 
says,  ^^  are  the  power  and  resources  of  our  enemies  than  of 
our  defenders ;  since  rash  and  reckless  men  are  driven  for- 
ward by  the  slightest  hint,  and  are  ready  enough  to  revolt 
against  the  State  of  their  own  accord ;  so  that  the  better 
men,  anxious  to  preserve  peace  even  at  the  expense  of 

*  On  which  day  the  condemnation  of  the  Catilinarians  was  passed.    Pro 
^Fhcco;AO, 
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dignity,  often  lose  both  by  delay  and  hesitation.  But 
those  who  would  help  the  Optimates  to  defend  the  Com- 
monwealth, either  betray  them  from  caprice,  or  shrink 
from  them  through  timidity.  Thus  the  Optimates  are  left 
to  stand  alone."  * 

There  were  indeed  but  few  in  the  Senate  to  whom 
Cicero  could  look  with  any  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the 
State*     Hortensius,  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  and 
most  influential  of  the  senators,  had  given  a  strong  proof, 
of  defective  judgment  in  the  affair  of  Clodius ;  Cato  spoke 
in  the  Senate  **  as  though  he  were  living  in  Plato's  republic, 
not  amongst  the  dregs  of  the  people  of  Bomulus.*'  ^     His'  ep.q6.(au, 
severity  against  the  knights  in  the  above  mentioned  affair 
had  widened  the  breach  between  that  order  and  the  Senate; 
Favonius  was  only  "  Cato's  ape  ; "  he  caricatured  his  pat- 
tern, and  displayed  his  own  incapacity.  The  noble  Catulus 
died  the  same  year  that  Cassar  returned  from  Spain  (694); 
of  him  Cicero  says,  "  Neither  the  storms  of  danger,  nor 
the  breeze  of  honour,  neither  fear  nor  hope,  could  ever 
seduce  him  from  the  principles  of  his  life."^    Elsewhere « prosesnT. 
he  says :  "  I  now  tread  the  path  of  the  Optimates  without 
a  patron  and  without  a  companion."^    Besides  these  there  a  Ep.2h,A,  *• 
were  indeed  but  few  exceptions  to  the  character  he  gives  ^'^'" ''^°'^   • 
of  the  remaining  senators :  "  They  think  they  touch  the 
dcy  with  their  fingers,  if  they  have  bearded  mullets  in  their 
fish-ponds,  which  come  to  feed  from  their  hands;  little  care 
have  they  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic."  f  *  <  a:?,  ae.  6.  ^ 

(Att.  ii.  1.) 

*  Phf  Sesth.  46,  47.  In  this  speech  Cicero  describes  the  Optimates,  in 
his  sense  of  the  word  (the  best  citizens),  at  full  length. 

t  [We  can  hardly  doubt  that  Cicero  covertly  includes  both  Lucullus  and 
Hortensius  in  tMs  charge  of  unworthy  trifling.  Varro  (de  Be  Rust  iii  17.) 
gives  a  curious  description  of  their  fish-ponds.  Lucullus,  it  is  said,  *'  cut 
through  a  mountain"  to  introduce  sea  water  into  his  preserve  ;  for  which 
Pompeins  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Xerxes  Togatus,  (Pompeius  was  par- 
ticularly jealous  of  his  Asiatic  victories.)  Hortensius,  we  are  told  by  Macro- 

B  2 
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In  Icx^iiig  through  the  letters  of  this  period  we  seem  to 
be  contemplating  the  plot  of  a  well  contrived  tragedy. 
We  have  before  us  Pompeius,  who  after  having  done  his 
part  towards  shaking  the  fabric  of  the  State^  now  at  the 
summit  of  his  greatness,  returns  to  Bome,  but  only  to  see 
the  last  rays  of  his  fortune  extinguished;    Caesar,  con- 
scious of  his  powers  and  of  his  superior  influence,  watching 
the  moment  which  was  to  give  full  scope  for  their  display ; 
the  State  itself  scarcely  escaped  from  the  ruin  with  which 
Catilina  had  threatened  it,  governed  by  men  who  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  incapable  and  selfish  voluptuaries; 
the  people  for  the  most  part  a  lawless  and  undisciplined 
rabble,  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  would  flatter  and 
court  them  by  supplying  their  wants,  or  gratifying  their 
love  of  pleasure ;  the  solemnities  of  religion  outraged  by 
a  Clodius,  and  the  culprit  acquitted  by  corrupt  judges 
through  the  oversight  of  an  Hortensius ;  the  virtues  of  a 
Cato  in  sucli  a  community  utterly  lost ;  in  a  word  we  see 
the  Republic  ripe  for  destruction.     Finally,  amidst  this 
gloom  and  danger,  we  behold  one  man  who,  loving  his 
country  with  a  patriot's  ardour,  turns  fondly  to  the  good 
old  times,  though  himself  a  son  of  these  latter  days;  sees 
f>.  w.  9.    the  fatal  moment  approach ' ;  hastens  his  own  ruin  by  pro- 
voking a  scoundrel ;  and  leans  for  support  on  a  chieftain 
who  will  abandon  him  in  the  time  of  need,  only  to  fall 
himself  after  preparing  a  place  for  one  yet  mightier,  des- 
tined in  his  turn  to  destroy  the  Republic  altogether.    The 
interest  of  the   tragedy   is    heightened   by  the  circum- 
stance, that  Cssar,  the  man  on  whose  destinies  all  turns,  is 
scarcely  brought  before  our  notice  in  the  letters  of  this 
period.     His  name  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  one  of  the 

hlnn  (fiadurn,  li.  ».)♦  mobtencd  his  planes  with  wine.    For  the  extrayagance 
iffiheJfM^Mi  flfh-pandf  we  PKn.  HutNoL  ix.  SO. ;  Martial,  x.  30.] 
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latest;  and  the  words  have  an  ominous  sound  —  ^^  Caesar, 
for  whom  the  breeze  now  blows  most  favourably."* 

Let  us  now  turn  to  that  portion  of  Cicero's  life  which 
is  not  devoted  to  politics.  We  find  him  full  of  occupation 
as  a  public  advocate.  Besides  the  oration  against  Metellus 
already  mentioned,  it  appears  from  his  letters  that  he  de- 
livered many  speeches  the  same  year,  which  like  that  are 
no  longer  extant.  And  as  patron  he  defended  P.  Corne- 
lius Sulla  in  one  which  we  still  possess,  and  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made.  In  the  year  693,  he 
delivered  the  speeches  against  Clodius,  of  which  a  frag- 
ment only  is  preserved  in  a  letter  to  Atticus.*  It  is [ JJ^i^\/j 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  possess  those  he 
addressed  to  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  Pompeius  on 
the  same  occasion,  of  which  he  speaks  himself  in  such 
high  terms.*  The  speech  for  the  poet  Archias  should 'j^^jj^;^*- 
probably  be  referred  to  the  same  year ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing he  defended  (in  a  speech  no  longer  extant)  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  subsequently  the  brother-in-law  of  Pompeius, 
against  Favonius,  who  had  assailed  him  with  a  charge  of 
bribery.'  Meanwhile  he  collected  such  of  his  political  ^^^^-y^,  7.' 
orations  as  he  considered  most  important,  twelve  in  num- 
ber, and  which,  as  they  were  all  delivered  during  his  Con- 
sulship, he  called  his  consular  orations.  This  collection  he 
wished  to  bring  into  general  notice  in  order  to  kindle  in 
the  Koman  youth  emulation  of  the  models  there  displayed 
of  true  nobility  and  greatness.! 

*  Ep.  26,  6.  (^Att.  ii.  1.)  CcBsaVy  cujusnunc  venti  valde  sunt  secundi, 
f  Cicero  himself  enumerates  these  twelve  speeches  (Ep,  26, 2.,  AtL  ii. 
1.)  L  In  Senatu  Kal.  Jan,  (contra  RvJlum).  2.  Ad  populum  de  lege 
agrctria,  3,  De  Othone  (now  lost).  4.  Pro  Rabirio,  5.  De  proscrif 
torumfiUis,  6.  Quum  provindam  in  concione  depoauit  (boWi  lost).  7 — 10. 
CatUinaria,  11,  12.  Two  shorter  speeches  on  the  Lex  Agraria  (the  third 
against  Bullos ;  the  other  we  do  not  know  of).    In  Ep,  18,  6.  we  ma/ 
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In  the  year  694  be  wrote,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
t  iVtf.Mid.    history  of  his  Consulship.^      The  Greek  he  sent  to  Atti- 
'^    0US|  in  order  that  he  might  look  it  over,  and  point  out  any 
departure  from  the  pure  Attic  idiom.     He  describes  the 
great  care  and  attention  with  which  he  had  composed  this 
work,  endeavouring  to  keep  dose  to  the  rules  and  exam- 
I  #?iv.M.i.    pies  of  Isocrates  and  Aristotle.^     From  the  same  passage 
we  may  also  conclude  that  he  had  not  been  sparing  of  self- 
oommendation.     He  sent  the  work  likewise  to  the  philo- 
sopher Posidonius  of  Khodes,  in  order  to  stimulate  him  to 
write  upon  the  same  subject  with  greater  skill  and  elegance 
of  style.*     He  next  composed  a  poem  upon  his  Consul- 

*  ship  in  the  Latin  language,  a  fragment  of  which  is  prc- 

*  /P0.9d.(Qm.  served  in  his  twenty-ninth  letter.^ 

Besides  these  occupations,  and  numerous  others,  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  we  find  him  deep  in  the  study  of 
the  works  of  celebrated  authors :  for  instance  in  those  of 
DicaBarchus  the  Aristotelian,  whose  political  writings  he 

*  Ep.  27, «.    warmly  praises.^     His  appetite  for  knowledge  was  vora- 

cious. His  friend  Pastus  the  amiable  and  sportive  epicu- 
rean, in  whose  society  he  often  took  refuge  from  severe 
labours,  and  with  whom  we  become  better  acquainted  from 
many  subsequent  letters,  had  presented  him  with  the 
library  of  Servius  Claudius,  whose  property  he  had  inhe- 
rited. Claudius  had  died  in  Greece,  or  at  all  events  had 
left  his  books  there,  and  Cicero  writes  to  Atticus:  ^^  As 
you  love  me,  as  you  trust  I  love  you,  set  your  friends, 
your  clients,  your  guests,  and  even  your  freedmen  and 

see  a  proof  that  Cicero,  after  delivering  a  speech,  was  wont  to  polish  and 
make  additions  to  it. 

*  Atticus  likewise  narrated  the  Consnlship  of  Cicero  in  Greek,  Ep,  26, 
1.,  and  Corn.  Nepos,  mt  AtL  X>thers  did  the  same.  See  Ep.  27,  2.  [where 
8chiitz,  Emesti,  &c.  suppose  such  to  have  been  the  case  with  Herodes,  of 
whom  Cicero  says,  conjumsse  mattetn  quam  restitisse  conjurationi  si  Ulum 
mihi  audiendum  putarem."] 
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daves,  to  work^  to  see  that  no  scrap  may  be  lost.    Dally 
do  I  find  more  refreshment  in  these  studies  after  the  la- 
bours of  the  Forum. "^     He  thus  sought  to  win  for  himself,  i  sp, »,  •.; 
and  through  himself  for  the  Boman  world,  those  laurels  oiSI'.so./^ 
which  had  hitherto  adorned  the  Greeks;  and  he  was  awarQ  '  '^ 
how  far  he  had  already  been  successful :  he  says  to  Atti- 
CU8,  **  I  have  made  the  Greeks  jealous."^  a  sp.  ae.  i. 

Deyoted  as  he  was  to  these  occupations,  and  so  diligent  in  ^'  *'  '*^ 
the  employment  of  his  time,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
desire  to  keep  aloof  from  the  diversions  which  pleased  the 
generality  of  the  people,  both  high  and  low.  To  escape 
from  the  gladiatorial  shows  given  by  the  Consul  Metellus, 
he  retired  to  Antium,  where  he  possessed  an  estate.*  ^Jg'-jf^j'- 
Here  he  seems  to  have  employed  himself  with  the  publi- 
cation of  his  twelve  consular  speeches. 

Men  whose  faculties  are  devoted  to  political  and  scien- 
tific pursuits,  are  frequently  found  to  display  a  certain 
degree  of  coldness  in  the  tenderer  relations  of  life.  It  is 
a  delightful  spectacle  where  the  great  statesman  and  scho- 
lar appears  likewise  in  the  character  of  the  affectionate 
husband,  father,  and  friend.  Thus  it  was  with  Cicero ;  and 
it  is  touching  to  hear  him  pour  out  his  whole  heart  to  his 
friend  just  after  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Clodius,  when  all 
the  hopes  he  had  built  on  the  Equestrian  order  were  dashed 
to  the  ground,  under  the  Consulate  of  Afranius.  In  the 
absence  of  Atticus  and  of  his  beloved  brother,  he  says 
his  only  hours  of  recreation  are  those  which  he  spends  with 
his  wife,  his  dear  daughter,  and  his  sweet  infant  Cicero^  ;^  £p.s3,i. 
and  again  after  uttering  imprecations  on  the  false  and  self- 
ish connexions  of  the  Forum :  "  Neither  my  hours  of  toil 
or  rest,  neither  business  nor  idleness,  neither  my  public  nor 
my  domestic  life,  can  dispense  any  longer  with  your 
society  and  advice,  so  valuable  on  every  matter  in  which  I 
am  concerned."  *  »  Ep.  w.  a. 

J.  4  iAUA,  17,} 
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The  passages  in  which  he  mentions  his  brother  Quintus 
at  this  period  deserve  particular  attention.     He  describes 

s,i.  him  as  a  man  of  sanguine  and  irritable  temperament^, 
friendly  and  genial,  easily  offended,  but  as  easily  pacified ; 
tender-hearted,  and  possessed  of  great  kindness  of  dispo- 
sition. But  these  qualities,  though  accompanied  by  an 
excellent  understanding,  were  not  based  upon  strength  of 
character  or  will ;  and  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  into  what 
errors  such  a  disposition  could  lead  him.  That  Quintus 
possessed  considerable  talent  is  evident  from  the  long 
letter  his  elder  brother  addressed  to  him  when  he  was  Pro- 

).(Q«.pnetor  of  the  province  of  Asia^j  whither  he  was  sent  in 
693,  the  year  after  he  had  held,  in  conjunction  with  CaBsar, 
the  office  of  Prastor.  It  is  true  he  was  free  from  the  common 
vices  of  Boman  governors,  corruption  and  avarice;  but 
his  fault  was  that  he  trusted  others  too  easily,  and  his  ad- 
ministration was  wanting  in  that  vigorous  and  uncompro- 
mising spirit  of  justice  which  is  the  first  virtue  of  every 
man  who  fills  an  official  station,  whether  it  be  great  or 
small.  In  many  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  we  perceive 
how  much  he  had  it  at  heart,  that  his  brother's  conduct 
should  be  above  reproach.  Nothing  mean  or  dishonour- 
able, he  felt,  ought  to  attach  to  the  name  of  Cicero,  the 
name  of  one  who  aspired  to  be  regarded  as  chief  of  the 
Optimates.  On  this  account  he  exerted  all  his  influence 
to  get  his  brother's  office  prolonged  a  second  year,  hoping 
ho  might  thus  retrieve  the  errors  of  the  first.  It  was  in 
fact  prolonged  to  a  third  year,  against  the  wishes  of  both; 
and  thereupon  the  elder  Cicero  addressed  the  younger  in 
the  long  letter  with  which  the  present  period  closes;  a 
letter  which  might  rather  be  called  a  treatise  on  the  right 
government  of  a  province.  So  rich  in  fact  is  it  in  the 
noblest  political  principles  and  moral  axioms,  and  in  ex- 
jircMions  of  gratitude  to  a  people  to  whom  he  owed  much 
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of  his  own  mental  culture^  so  full  of  worldly  wisdom^  and 
betraying  so  profound  a  knowledge  of  human  nature^  so 
pure,  moreover,  and  lofty  is  the  style  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, that  it  deserves  to  be  considered  a  model  of  its  kind. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  a  monument  of  true  fraternal  affec- 
tion,  endeavouring  to  efface  or  mitigate  the  sense  of  a  bro- 
ther's errors  by  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues.  Nor  is 
this  affection  less  strongly  displayed  in  a  letter  to  Atticus 
on  occasion  of  some  domestic  disagreements  between  him 
and  Quintus,  who  was  his  friend's  brother-in-law.^     To- *  J?p- 22.  i.  2. 

(Att.  i.  17.) 

wards  his  brother's  son,  Cicero   entertained  similar  kind 
feelings.^      He   was  an  indulgent  master  to   his  slaves,  ^J/'v^?.!. 
where  they  deserved  his  kindness.     At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod we  shall  be  gratified  with  observing  his  relations  with 
Tiro.     In  one  of  his  present  letters  he  laments  the  death 

of  his  reader  Sositheus^  and  the  words  are  worth  remark- f/>J?i*- 

,  (i<//.  1. 12.) 

ing :  *^  His  death  has  distressed  me  more  than  a  slave's 
death  should." 

There  are  three  letters  only  extant  of  the  year  692,  and 
none  of  these  addressed  to  Atticus,  who  seems  to  have 
gone  to  Greece  towards  the  end  of  this  year.  There  are 
seven  of  693,  all  addressed  to  the  same  correspondent, 
with  the  exception  of  one  to  C.  Antonius,  Of  the  year 
694,  besides  the  long  epistle  to  Quintus  already  men- 
tioned, we  have  six  lettters,  all  to  Atticus :  of  these  the 
fifth  is  dated  from  Tusculum.  After  the  Ides  of  March 
694,  Cicero  went  into  the  country.  He  returned  to  Kome 
from  his  Pompeian  villa,  on  the  12th  of  May.^  On  the"  ^p-.2».  1. 
1st  of  June  we  find  him  journeying  to  Antium,  from 
whence  he  seems  to  have  proceeded  to  another  of  his 
estates*;  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  month  he»  JSp-se, i. 
was  again  in  Bome.  He  could  not  at  this  period 
gratify  that  ardent  desire  for  a  life  of  studious  retire- 
ment in  the  country,  which  he  already  expresses  in  such 
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Strong  terms.  Melancholy  circumstances  gave  him  more 
leisure  in  the  year  next  ensuing^  which  we  shall  proceed 
to  examine^  after  saying  a  few  words  on  his  character  in 
general. 

Many  and  bitter  are  the  charges  to  which  Cicero  has 
xxxSS.  m!*'  ^^^^  subjected.  Dio  Cassius,  for  instance,  says  * :  "  Ci- 
cero pretended  that  the  balance  of  the  State  was  in  his 
hands,  and  gave  the  Senate  and  people  to  understand 
that  whichever  scale  he  threw  the  weight  into,  would  un- 
doubtedly sink.  He  was  a  mere  timeserver,  and  passed, 
now  to  one  side,  now  to  the  other,  in  order  to  curry  favour 
alternately  with  each."  But  if  we  read  with  an  unpreju- 
diced mind  the  letters  hitherto  brought  before  us,  we  shall 
surely  pass  a  different  judgment  upon  him.  Cicero's  in- 
tentions towards  his  country  were  upright ;  but  no  hand 
less  powerful  than  Cesar's  could  have  extricated  it  from 
the  confusion  in  which  it  was  then  involved.  Cicero  was 
no  Cassar.  He  aimed  at  preserving ;  an  object  no  longer 
to  be  attained  in  the  straight  and  honest  course  trodden 
by  the  great  men  of  Bome's  better  days.  Cassar  found  it 
equally  impossible  to  bring  his  bold  conceptions  to  effect 
by  the  methods  of  right  and  justice.  Nor  can  we  wonder, 
however  we  must  lament  it,  that  in  times  so  corrupt  as 
these,  even  Cicero  should  not  have  been  altogether  free 
from  prevalent  errors  and  defects.  His  early  connexion 
with  Catilina  has  been  already  noticed,  and  the  compact, 
not  less  discreditable,  which  existed  apparently  between 
him  and  Antonius ;  as  likewise  his  defence  of  that  worth- 
less man,  who  had  committed  such  illegal  acts  in  Mace- 
donia. We  are  surprbed  also  at  the  lukewarmness  he  at 
first  manifested  in  the  case  of  Clodius* ;  nor,  finally,  can 
we  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  conscious  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion, deserving  often  no  better  name  than  vanity,  which 

*  Ep.  18,  S.  (AtL  L  13.)  :  nosmetipsif  qui  Lffcwqd  a  principio  fuissemus^ 
quoUdie  demitigamur. 
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obtrudes  itself  upon  us  in  many  passages  of  his  letters.* 
On  the  other  hand,  our  reprobation  of  these  failings  is  in 
a  great  measure  softened  bj  the  candour  and  freedom  with 
which  he  discusses  all  his  concerns  with  his  friend.  Other 
pleasing  features  in  his  character  are  the  disinterested 
spirit  of  which  we  have  such  numerous  indications  in  his 
correspondence  (for  example  Ep.  29,  9.);  the  genuine 
humanity  of  his  disposition,  of  which  among  others  there 
is  an  unmistakeable  proof  in  his  twenty-second  letter ;  and 
his  gratitude  to  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  real 
and  lasting  benefits.!  Who  can  read  without  emotion 
these  words  in  his  letter  to  his  brother  ?  ^  ^^  Had  fate  >  Ep.  29, 9. 
transplanted  you  amongst  rude  and  barbarous  nations, 
such  as  Africa,  Spain,  or  Gaul,  your  sense  of  humanity 
would  indeed  have  prompted  you  to  make  every  provision 
for  their  welfare  and  advantage.  But  placed  as  you  are  . 
over  a  nation  which  is  the  seat  and  home  of  humanity 
itself  and  from  whence  it  has  penetrated  to  others,  truly 
you  are  bound  to  exercise  it  in  their  behalf  from  whom  we 
have  ourselves  derived  it." 

How  amiable  Cicero  appears  as  a  husband,  a  father,  or 
a  friend,  has  already  been  noticed.  The  evidence  of  this 
is  sure  and  irrefragable.  He  enters  into  no,  eloquent  dis* 
quisitions  on  love  or  friendship  in  his  letters,  but  contents 
himself  with  imparting  to  his  friend  the  tone  and  senti- 
ments of  his  heart.  But  we  must  make  a  distinction 
between  his  letters  to  Atticus,  Quintus,  and  some  of  his 
more  intimate  friends,  and  such  as  are  written  to  mere 
political  allies,  concerning  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
expresses  himself  with  some  severity  to  Atticus  in  his 

*  How  often  too  in  his  speeches  :  O  norus  ilia  Deccmhres,  qua  me  conside 
fuistis  1  quern  ego  diem  vere  natalem  hujus  urbis  aut  certe  salutarem  appellare 
possum.    Pro  Flacc,  40. 

-     t  PietaSf  gravissimum  et  sanctissimum  nomen,    Ep*  148,  1.  {Div.  i,  9.) 
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1  AH.  1. 18.  twenty-third  letter.^  In  the  one  class  we  see  Cicero  the 
statesman  pourtrayed ;  in  the  other  the  man  himself. 

And  now  bis  political  firmness  was  to  be  exposed  to  a 
severe  triaL  The  close  of  the  year  694  drew  near;  Caesar^ 
his  Propraetorship  having  expired,  had  returned  firom  Spain, 
where  in  the  midst  of  his  legions  he  bad  acted  as  an  inde- 

t  Appbn,     pendent  sovereign.^     The  Consulship  of  the  next  year 

'''^'awaited  his  acceptance*     Cicero  foresaw  that  an  agrarian 

law  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Pompeius  would  immedi- 

t  Kp.»j^  ately  be  brought  forward*'  Nor  could  he  doubt  as  to  the 
further  projects  which  Caesar  cherished  in  his  mind.  Cor* 
nelius  Balbus,  the  Propraetor's  intimate  friend,  came  to  him 
with  the  assurance  that  Caesar  intended  to  consult  him  and 
Pompeius  on  all  his  measures;  and  to  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  effect  an  union  between  the  latter  and  Cras- 

4  Mm.  »i.  %.   sus  ^5  for  these  two  were  now  enemies,  and  the  panegyric 

'  '^  Crassui  harl  pronounced  in  the  Senate  upon  Cicero,  the 
day   Pompeius  was   questioned  concerning  the  affiur  of 

•  it^i(>.4.  CIodlOS^  was  no  doubt  mainly  intended  for  that  states- 
man'ii  annoyance.  Pompeius  had  hitherto  been  unable  to 
#^xtort  from  the  Senate  a  ratification  of  the  bold  and  arbi- 
trary arRin^^m^nfrt  he  had  made  in  the  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vitiMm  of  Aiiia.     Lucullus  was  foremost  in  opposing  him, 

/•VJ**'^  and  wa*  w^conrfed  by  Crassus.*  But  C«8ar,  who  had 
alr^y  attracted  Crassus  to  himself,  found  the  means  of 
tpiitut^H  Pompeiua  likewise,  and  this  he  effected  by  pro- 
muiiim  him  the  confirmation  of  hid  acts  in  Asia»  with  or 
withoiie  eh^  ratificatirm  of  the  Senate.  Pompeius  and 
(IrMmwn  w^^  ai!i!orriingly  reconciled  with  each  other,  and 
ii^%0cffjn$\  chmttM^lven  to  the  utmost  to  promote  Caesar's  elec- 
fi/»n,  (IfMrniHf  whri  poHi^eHKed  unbounded  wealth,  did  not 
itfinkf^  hU  gtMi ;  iuul  thfM  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Hf4t  fi'ltimv IratA.^     But  to   Caesar  it  was  of  no  small 


'  V^rm  irmto  *  fjHvJjW!  m0t  nn  tbU  aOiaaee*  wbich  he  nils  a  tripU^ 
kfMttM  f«iAffi<*if,  Tpntdfm¥90,  [lA  oUuion  to  Cerbenu].  Appism  B.  L\  iL  9 
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consequence  that  Cicero  should  be  included  also  in  this 

league;  a  man  so  highly  favoured  hj  the  people^  so  much 

considered  by  the  Senate  and  the  knights^  could  not  fail 

to  add  force  and  authority  to  his  schemes.     Cicero^  on  his 

part,  felt,  as  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  this  year  to  Atticus, 

that  a  grave  and  arduous  crisis  of  his  life  was  at  hand. 

Clodius   was  aspiring  to  the   Tribunate,  and  used  such 

threatening  language  against  him,  that  he  already  thought 

of  summoning  his  friend  to  his  aid.^    Should  he  unite  him->  Ep,»,s. 

(A^,  li.  1.) 

self  now  with  CsBsar  and  his  associates,  doubtless  it  would 
secure  his  safety :  but  he  must  sacrifice  his  political  prin- 
ciples. Shoidd  he,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse  the  profiered 
alliance,  not  only  would  he  risk  the  loss  of  that  influence 
in  the  State  which  he  alone  could  at  this  moment  wield, 
but  his  life  itself  was  in  danger.  "  With  Pompeius,"  he 
writes^  **I  am  closely  connected;  it  rests  with  me  whether*  js:0.i8,s. 
I  choose  to  ally  myself  with  Cassar  also.  In  that  case 
my  foes  will  be  conciliated;  with  the  multitude  I  shall 
remain  at  peace ;  my  old  age  may  hope  for  tranquillity. 
But  my  decision  is  guided  by  the  maxims  I  have  myself 
laid  down  in  the  third  book  of  my  poem  on  my  Consulate : 
*  Keep  thou  the  path,  which  thou  troddest  in  thy  youth, 
and  foUowedst  as  Consul  with  brave  heart  and  manly 
virtue.  Stand  fast  therein,  and  wax  in  renown  and  good 
men's  approbation.'  *  This  is  the  precept  of  Calliope  her- 
self, inscribed  by  me  in  a  volume  replete  with  genuine 
aristocratic  principles,  and  my  motto  shall  always  be  that 
of  Hector :  — 

als  oUovos  apitTTOS  afivvsaOat  irepl  TrdrprffJ^'f 


*  Interea  cursus  quos  prima  a  parte  juventa^ 

Quosque  adeo  consul  virtute  animoque  para^Hf 
Hos  retinCf  atque  augefamam,  laudesque  honorum, 

f  Horn.  //.  xil  243. 
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BOOK  III. 


CESAR'S  FIRST  CONSULATE. 


The  Triumvirate,  as  it  is  called,  of  Cassar,  Crassus,  and 
Pompeius,  of  which  however  there  could  be  no  formal 
or  public  recognition,  was  established  at  the  end  of  the 
year  preceding;  and  Cicero  had  it  now  in  his  power  to 
show  whether  the  expressions  quoted  from  his  last  letter 
were  merely  transient  ebullitions  of  the  excited  feeling 
which  often  causes  a  man  to  overestimate  his  own  powers, 
or  whether  he  was  indeed  the  statesman  qualified  to  save 
the  Republic  from  impending  ruin.*  From  the  tone  which 
prevails  in  the  first  letters  of  the  period  on  which  we  are 
now  entering,  it  is  evident  that  he  laboured  under  great 
depression  of  spirits  and  bitter  indignation,  and  was  deter- 
■  mined  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  public  afiairs, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  three  chiefs,  their 
creatures  and  dependants.!  Nor,  remembering  the  light 
in  which  he  always  regarded  the  period  of  his  own  admi- 
nistration, can  we  wonder  at  his  mortification. 

*  We  have  twenty-three  letters  of  this  period,  all  addressed  to  'Atticus, 
except  one  to  Quintus.  In  the  early  months  of  this  year,  we  find  Cicero 
on  his  estates,  and  the  first  letter  is  dated  from  Tuscnlum  ;  from  the  second 
to  the  sixth,  from  his  yilla  at  Antinm  ;  the  seventh  from  Tres  Tabemse ;  the 
eighth  from  Forum  Appii ;  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  from  his  house  at 
FormiBB  ;  and  the  remaining  nine  from  Rome. 

f  JSp.  30,  5.  (Att  ii.  4.)  Statui  nihil  jam  de  repuhlica  cogitare,  JEp,  33, 
2.  (^Att,  ii.  7.)  Cupio  istorum  naufragia  ex  terra  intueri. 
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Whether  it  were  owing  to  this  state  of  feeling,  or 
whether  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  Atticus,  Cicero 
quitted  the  city  early  in  the  year  (perhaps  in  February), 
[JSt'S^i')  and  repaired  to  his  villa  at  Tusculum  ^,  to  divert  himself 
with  his  studies.  He  next  visited  and  resided  for  a  while 
at  some  of  his  other  estates.     He  wished  to  compose  a 

•  Ep.  82. 1.  geographical  work^,  in  order  to  enrich  the  literature  of  his 
^  "'  '^^    country  in  this  branch  of  science,  as  he  had  done  in  others, 

and  display  the  capacities  of  the  Boman  genius  and  lan- 
guage in  a  fresh  field  of  knowledge.  For  this  purpose  he 
bad  provided  himself  with  Greek  books  treating  on  the 
Subject.  His  firiend  urged  him  to  set  to  work;  but  he 
lacked  the  energy  and  freedom  of  mind  necessary  for  such 
an  undertaking.  "  I  am  become  a  perfect  idler,"  he  wrote 
to  Atticus  from  Antium,  whither  he  had  gone  from  Tus- 
«  Ep. 92. \,  culum';  "I  amuse  myself  with  reading,  or  with  counting 
the  waves :  the  idea  of  composition  is  hateful  to  me.*^    He 

•  Ep.  80. 5.   says  further  in  the  first  letter  of  the  present  period  * : 

**I  am  firmly  resolved  to  think  no  more  about  public 
affairs.  In  these  times  the  life  of  every  good  man  is  inse- 
>  Ep.  40, 2.  cure."  Again  he  writes  from  his  Formian  villa  in  April^ : 
"So  utterly  unnerved  am  I,  that  I  feel  I  would  rather 
live  under  the  sway  of  a  tyrant,  in  the  idleness  in  which  I 
am  now  languishing,  than  engage  agun  in  public  strife, 
though  with  the  best  prospects  of  success."  He  studied  to 
assume  an  aspect  of  deep  melancholy :  and  he  accordingly 
avoided  the  games  which  were  held  at  Antium  during  his 

•  Ep.i7.      residence  in  the  vicinity.^ 

Caesar's  grand  design  now  approached  its  fulfilment. 
Pompeius  had  played  into  hb  hands  admirably ;  and,  though 
many  might  regard  the  elder  statesman  as  Cicero  once  did, 
he  must  have  felt  conscious  in  his  own  mind  how  insigni- 
ficant a  part  he  was  beginning  to  act  in  public  affairs,  and 
been  the  more  induced  to  attach  himself  to  the  younger 
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snd  stronger.  Csesar  was  a  great  gainer  by  his  connexion 
with  Pompeiiis.  His  success  in  persuading  the  Senate  to 
ratify  all  that  had  been  done  in  Asia,  involved  no  sacrifice 
whatever  on  his  own  part;  while  Pompeius,  who  had 
nothing  so  much  at  heart,  became  in  consequence  firmly 
bound  to  him.  And  now,  his  reputation  once  again  en- 
hanced in  the  eyes  of  superficial  observers  by  this  alliance, 
Pompeius  for  a  time  felt  renewed  strength,  and  even  ven- 
tured, at  least  in  Cicero's  opinion,  to  cherish  dreams  of 
monarchy.^     Many  influential  men  amonsc  his  adherents  *  sp,  48,  i. 

CAtt.  ii.  17.) 

supported  CaBsar's  projects ;  and  the  latter,  by  efiecting  a 
reconciliation  between  Pompeius  and  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  Crassus,  begot  a  notion,  that  nothing  could  with- 
stand the  compact  he  had  founded.  He  had  won  them 
over  by  the  argument  that  their  mutual  hostility  could  not 
fail  to  enhance  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Cicero  and 
Cato ;  while  an  union  of  interests  would  reduce  them  to 
insignificance.^  He  was  conscious  withal  that  his  rivals  spiatc^M*. 
would  keep  each  other  in  check ;  while  he,  on  his  part, 
reaped  the  fruits  of  their  mutual  alliance.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  of  raaall  advantage  to  the  Optimates  that  they 
succeeded  in  giving  him  M.  Bibulus  for  a  colleague, 
instead  of  Lucceius,  whom  he  wished  for,  and  with  whom  he 
had  made  a  compact  for  attaining  the  Consulship  together.' a  £^.23,5. 
This  election,  to  obtain  which  bribery  had  been  employed, 
and  that  with  the  consent  of  Cato  himself^,  served  in  the 4  suet  j«x. 
end  only  to  aiford  signal  proof  both  of  the  Optimates' i.b.  1^9!"* 
weakness  and  of  Caesar's  power.  Gladly  would  Caesar 
have  gained  Cicero  too ;  but  in  this  he  failed :  Cicero's 
principles  forbade  such  an  alliance ;  so  did  the  pride  which 
his  Consulship  had  created  and  fostered  in  him.  But  he 
felt  himself  now  utterly  powerless  to  swim  against  the 
stream.  The  citizens,  he  perceived,  were  getting  weary 
of  him*  —  he  should  be  compelled  to  stand  by,  a  mere^^p.ai.i. 
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spectator  of  the  mighty  events  which  were  preparing ;  he 
could  no  longer  place  confidence  In  those  who  called  them- 
selves OptimateSy  but  who  showed  him  no  gratitude  for  the 
»  Ep,  i%  1.  great  services  he  had  rendered  their  party*^ :  and  hence  re- 
sulted the  despondency  we  remark  In  him  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  695.  How  he  came  notwithstanding  to  offer  no 
opposition  to  this  state  of  things  Is  easily  explained  from 
his  character  and  circumstances.  He  was  a  man  of  lively 
fancy,  great  In  the  toga,  but  no  hero  In  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term.  When  he  wrote  that  letter  to  Atticus,  the 
Ep,  28.  last  of  the  past  year  (694)  *,  It  might  possibly  have  appeared 
to  him  a  grand  and  not  altogether  Impracticable  Idea  to 
lift  his  arm  against  the  possessors  of  power,  and.  If  a  higher 
destiny  so  decreed,  to  bury  himself  In  the  ruins  of  the 
Kepubllc.  But  a  lively  Imagination  Is  wont  to  enfeeble 
energy  and  resolution,  and  how  deficient  Cicero  was  In 
these  qualities  t  we  shall  have  striking  evidence  In  the 
next  portion  of  his  letters.  Besides,  since  the  days  of 
Marlus,  all  the  chief  concerns  of  State  had  come  to  be 
decided  by  arms.  Now  Pompelus  was  the  first  captain  of 
the  time;  Csesar  had  trained  himself  to  war  In  his  province; 
and  the  military  reputation  even  of  Crassus  was  such  that 
he  might  fairly  connect  himself  with  them.j:  But  Cicero 
was  no  warrior;  and  he  might  now  feel  that  this  single 
circumstance  must  decide  his  future  position  In  public 
affairs. 

Meanwhile,  as  they  could  not  gain  over  Cicero,  Csesar 
and  Pompelus  wished  to  find  some  honourable  means  of 

*  Hortensitts  was,  however,  an  exception  to  this. 

f  At  least  at  this  period;  for  at  the  close  of  his  life,  as  well  as  during  his 
Consulate,  he  surpassed  himself  in  respect  of  these  virtues. 

X  [Pompeius,  being  summoned  to  bring  the  war  with  Spartacus  to  a  close, 
had  snatched  from  Crassus  laurels  which  he  had  already  fairly  gained;  but 
Crassus  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  contest  with  the  Marians,  and  had 
von  for  Sulla  the  victory  of  the  Colline  Gate.] 
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getting  rid  of  him.  They  entertained^  it  seems^  at  one  time^ 
the  notion  oF  sending  him  to  Egypt,  to  reconcile  the  king, 
Ptolemseus  Auletes,  with  his  people,  and  to  declare  him  a 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans.*  Cicero,  who  had  heard  of 
this,  or  some  similar  scheme  from  Atticusf,  eagerly  caught 
at  the  idea.  ^  He  had  long  wished  to  visit  Egypt;  thei  fp.si.  i.|f 
mission  was  an  honourable  one ;  it  would  remove  him  from 
the  scenes  which  had  become  so  loathsome  to  him ;  and 
(so  spoke  the  flattering  voice  of  self-love),  perhaps,  when 
once  he  had  left  them,  his  countrymen  would  desire  to 
have  him  back  again.  Yet,  by  thus  complying  with  the 
will  of  the  Triumvirs,  he  felt  he  should  incur  reproaches 
from  the  few  who  shared  his  sentiments  in  the  Senate,  and 
principally  from  Cato.^  He  was,  however,  spared  the  diffi-«  Ep.  ai,  i. 
culty  of  deciding,  for  the  whole  scheme  fell  to  the  ground ; 
Ptolemseus  being  forced  by  his  people  to  fly  to  Bome. 
He  bestowed  a  transient  thought  on  the  office  of  Augur, 
a  vacancy  having  been  caused  by  the  death  of  Q.  Metellus 
Celer};  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occupied  his  mind 
long,  although  he  confesses  to  Atticus  that  this  was  the 

♦  Alexander  HL,  king  of  Egypt,  was  deposed  bj  his  subjects,  and  Ptole- 
mseas  Auletes  raised  to  his  throne.  The  Egyptians  found  themselves  no 
better  off  tinder  this  vain  and  incapable  monarch,  who  maintained  himself 
only  by  means  of  Fompeius,  whom  he  loaded  with  presents.  Fompeius 
sought  to  get  for  him  the  title  of  Friend  and  Ally  of  Rome,  and  disposed 
Caesar  in  his  interests.  The  Egyptians,  on  the  other  hand,  found  a  patron 
in  Bibulus,  but  he  effected  nothing  for  them.  In  order  to  collect  the  vast 
sums  he  had  promised  his  powerful  allies,  Ftolemseus  oppressed  his  people  ; 
they  rose  against  him,  and  he  fled  to  Bome, 

f  Atticus,  who  had  returned  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year, 
spent  the  first  month  of  695  with  Cicero  in  Rome,  Ep,  30,  2.  (AtL  iu  4.), 
and  remained  there  when  the  latter  went  into  the  country.  Early  in  the 
summer  he  returned  to  Greece,  whither  Cicero*s  first  letter  from  Rome  is 
directed.    Ep.  44.  (Att.  u.  18.) 

X  See  Cicero's  lamentations  on  the  death  of  Metellus,  in  the  speech  for 
Cffilius,  c  24.:  quum  parietem  s<Bpe  feriens  eum,  qui  cum  Q.  Catulo  /uerat 
eommuniSf  crebro  Catdum,  ttepe  me,  tcepisaime  rempublicam  nominabaL 
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(iS''u*M  ^^^^  ^'^  ^^^^  which  the  Triumvirs  could  tempt  him.* 
He  made  no  effort  to  procure  it ;  nor  surely  would  the 
Triumvirs  have  wished  to  retain  him  in  such  an  office  in 
Home. 

But  CaBsar  did  not  as  yet  abandon  the  hope  of  gaining 
him^  or^  at  least,  of  bringing  him  into  a  position  which 
would  prevent  him  from  obstructing  the  present  and  future 
schemes  of  the  Triumvirate.     He  courteously  invited  him 

45ft(i«.'kto  be   his   legatus  in  his   expected  province.^       Cicero 

***  ***^  hesitated  for  a  while,  and  felt  more  inclined  to  accept  this 
post  than  a  legatio  libera  which  was  offered  him  at  the 
same  time.  Certainly  it  would  have  secured  him  more 
effectually  from  the  persecutions  of  Clodius ;  but  he  deemed 
himself  now  sufficiently  armed  against  that  danger,  and 

SJS9.44.3.   even   longed    for  an  encounter  with  the    demagogue.^ 

t  Ait  II    IfL  ^     ^ 

m.jun'.)  '  Another  proposition,  that  he  should  fill  the  place  vacated 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  of  Cassar's 
agrarian  law,  he  rejected  with  horror.      "  Nothing,"  he 

<  Ep,4^z.   writes  to  his  friend*,  **  would  have  disgraced  me  more  in 

a^io*^**    the  eyes  of  the  world.** 

Cicero  had  penetrated  the  design  of  the  three  confede- 
rates, and  was  convinced  that  it  aimed  at  the  entire  sub- 
version of  the  constitution,  such  as  he  and  a  few  others  had 
endeavoured  to  preserve  it.     *'  What  can  be  the  object," 

»£ji.4s,i.   he  writes  to  Atticus*,  '*of  this  sudden  matrimonial  con- 

n.iid!)  '*  nection?*  of  this  division  of  lands?  and  of  this  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  money  ?  Were  this  the  end,  it  would  be  bad 
enough ;  but  this  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the 
end.  For  what  satisfaction  can  any  such  measures  give 
them  in  themselves  ?  They  would  nevfer  have  gone  so  far, 
had  they  not  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  further  and 
more  ruinous  undertakings."  The  concurring  testimony  of 
historians  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 

*  CaBsar  had  giren  his  danghtcr  in  marriage  to  PompcioB. 
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sobemes  entertained  by  the  Triumvirs ;  and  the  events  of 
Cassar's  Consulship  sufficiently  bear  out  their  views*  as 
well  as  Cicero's  surmises.  Caesar  leagued  himself  with 
Fompeius  and  Crassus,  under  the  agreement  that  no 
political  measure  should  take  place  against  the  will  of  any 

one  of  the  three.  ^     At  the  commencement  of  his  Consul-*  s«>^  Jw* 

so. 

ship)  CaBsar  affected  great  moderation^,  and  managed  t0  3Dio.cait. 
throw  on  his  colleague  the  suspicion  of  sowing  differences 
between  them.'  But  his  designs  soon  stood  clearly  forth. »  Appiaii.A 
Among  the  particular  measures  which  Cicero  perceived 
were  to  prepare  the  way  for  greater  projects,  was  that  of 
the  division  of  lands,  just  mentioned,  proposed  in  the  first 
month  of  the  year.  Fompeius,  we  have  seen,  brought 
forward  a  similar  law,  but  had  failed  in  carrying  it.  Caesar 
knew  better  how  to  attain  his  object,  and  managed  to  in- 
vest his  proposal  with  the  most  specious  appearances.  The 
public  revenues  were  not  to  be  diminished.  He  pretended 
to  give  inhabitants  and  cultivators  to  the  desert  tracts  of 
Italy ;  and  to  support,  by  agricultural  labour,  a  number  of 
idle  and  turbulent  citizens.  The  special  provisions  of  the 
law  were  these : — The  portion  of  the  Campanian  territory 
v^hich  belonged  to  the  State,  together  with  the  Campus 
Stellatis^  which  an  ancient  ordinance  forbade  to  be  alien- 
ated^  should  be  distributed  among  20,000  citizens,  each 
having  three  or  more  children,  burdened,  however,  with 
a  certain  impost ;  lands  held  by  private  proprietors  were 
to  be  redeemed  and  divided  also  among  the  people,  f 
Cicero  clearly  perceived  that  Caesar's  aim  was  to  obtain 

*  See  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  51.;  Plut.  Cces.  13.;  Crass,  14.;  Suet.  Jul.  20.; 
VeU.  ii.  44.;  Appian,  B,  C.  ii.  10.  foil. 

t  See  Ep,  43, 1.  (^^  ii.  17.),  with  the  remarks  of  Manatius  and  the  com- 
mentators on  Suet.  Jul  20.  The  first  division  was  effected :  but  the  other, 
that  of  the  lands  belonging  to  private  individuals,  was  stayed  the  next  year 
by  the  Tribune  P.  Clodius.  See  some  further  obstructions,  Ep,  90.  (Qu, 
/r.  ii.  1.) 
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popularity  by  this  enactment  This  inspired  him  with 
a  feeling  of  dread ;  and^  to  tranquillize  his  fears^  he  tried  to 
discover  some  weak  point  on  which  the  measure  was  assail- 
>-Bp.42.i.  able.*  He  seems  not  yet  to  have  appreciated  the 
n.  M«i.}  *  mighty  intellect  of  its  author^  who  had  taken  care  so  to 
frame  the  law,  that  nothing  objectionable  could  be  laid  to 
its  charge ;  a  feature  wherein  is  exhibited  a  wide  difference 
from  the  former  proposition  of  Rullus.  But  he  soon  recog- 
nised the  genius  of  the  man,  who,  in  spite  of  the  constant 
opposition  of  his  colleague  Bibulus,  of  Cato,  and  others, 
found  means  of  carrying  his  law,  by  submitting  it,  after 
long  and  fruitless  debates  in  the  Senate,  to  the  vote  of  the 
V^ffiTio.  popular  assembly.*  Pompeius  delivered  a  speech  on  this 
xx5w"k  occasion,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  measure  in  detail,  and 
enlarged  on  its  merits.  "If  any  one,"  he  said,  in  conclusion, 
to  Caesar,  "should  draw  his  weapon  against  you,  I  will 
raise  sword  and  shield  in  your  defence."  Crassus,  on  his 
part,  was  not  wanting:  the  Tribune  Vatinius,  wkb  six 
others,  had  been  gained  over  entirely  to  Caesar's  interests  r 
and  thus  the  resistance  of  Bibulus,  while  it  caused  a  tumult 
on  the  day  of  the  Bogation,  which  endangered  his  own  life, 
was  of  no  avail  to  his  cause ;  and  equally  fruitless  was  the 
opposition  of  Cato  in  the  Senate,  for  which  Caesar  had 
actually  ventured  to  put  him  under  arrest.* 

The  agrarian  law  was  carried.  An  additional  clause 
was  appended  to  it,  to  the  effect  that  every  one  who  sued 
for  any  public  office  should  swear  to  propose  no  change  in 
(JS!u!*i«Ir  ^^'^  Caesar  also  caused  the  people  to  swear  to  its  perpetuity; 
and  at  the  same  time  obtained  from  them  the  enactment 
of  another  edict,  compelling  the  Senate  and  every  magistrate 
to  take  a  similar  oath  for  its  ratification.     Befusal  to  take 

*  **  It  is  not  the  law,  I  fear,**  said  Cato,  **  but  the  reward  which  is  expected 
for  the  law."  Cato's  arrest  was  immediatel/  afterwards  withdrawn  hy  Caesar 
himself,  who  was  ashamed  of  it.    Dio  Cass,  zxxyiii.  3.;  Flut  CaL  min.  33. 
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this  oath  was  to  be  punished  with  death  or  banishment. 

The  Tribunes^  and  even  the  Senators^  who  had  opposed  the 

law  most  vehemently,  took  the  oath  accordingly ;  nor  did 

Cato  himself  resist,  when  Cicero  represented  to  him  that 

he  might  well  dispense  with  Bome,  but  that  Kome  could 

not  dispense  with  him.*    And  now  twenty  men  of  the  first'  piut.  cat. 

consideration  were  selected  to  divide  the  lands;  Pompeiuspian'.^.VS- 

*        ,    12.;  Dio 

nnd  Crassus  being  themselves  of  the  number.  From  thisCass.xxxfiii. 
time  Caesar  paid  no  more  regard  to  the  Senate,  to  whom 
he  had  recommended  his  law  in  its  most  specious  aspect 
only  to  give  himself  an  appearance  of  moderation :  hence- 
forth he  applied  for  all  his  objects  directly  to  the  people. 
The  senators,  who  could  never  assemble  in  a  body  unless 
sunmioned  by  both  Consuls,  now  resorted  often  to  the 
house  of  Bibulus,  whom  they  urged  to  the  promulgation 
of  edicts  aimed  against  Caesar.'  ,  Appian.i.c. 

How  grievously  Cicero  was  vexed  by  these  proceedings, 
how  little  Caesar's  many  admirable  regulations  availed  to 
soothe  him,  appears  from  several  of  his  letters.  From 
them  also  we  learn  that  Caesar  was  doing  his  utmost  to 
recommend  his  law  as  salutary  and  unobjectionable  before 
the  day  of  the  Rogation  arrived.  The  people  in  Rome  and 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  Cicero  was  residing, 
gave  vent  to  some  murmurs  at  the  proceedings  of  Caesar 
and  his  associates.^  But  this  signified  little.  The  enter- 3  Ep.^,u 
prising  Tribune  Vatinius  was  entirely  in  the  Consul's IhULfiSjiS!) 
interests ;  there  were  men  enough  ready  to  draw  the  sword 
for  him  in  the  streets  of  Rome ;  he  understood  how  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  upper  class ;  Cato  he  had  at  least  ren- 
dered powerless  to  injure  him ;  and  Bibulus,  whom  the 
rabble  had  bespattered  with  dirt  on  the  day  of  the  Roga- 
tion, reaped  small  advantage,  either  for  himself  or  for  the 
State,  from  the  adulation  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  friends 
of  a  constitution  now  doomed  to  Irretrievable  ruin.*  Foiled*  Ep,  4i,  i.-, 

45-47.  {Alt. 
F  li.  15^21.) 
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in  his  resistance  to  the  agrarian  law,  he  withdrew  to  his 
own  house,  and  proclaimed  the  remaining  days  of  the  year 

1  Dio  Cass,  dies  fiefastt,  disqualified,  that  is,  for  public  business.^  His 
edicts  were  read  with  transport  by  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
public :  its  enemies  at  first  resented,  but  were  now  satisfied 
with  ignoring  them. 

The  knights,  in  whom  Cicero  still  continued  to  place 
some  confidence,  whose  interests  he  still  tried,  whenever  he 

» j?p.43,3.  could,  to  favour*,  were  gained  to  Caesar  by  his  remitting 
to  them  a  third  of  their  contracts  with  the  State  *  This 
was  just  what  Cicero  wished  two  years  before ;  but  now 
the  knights  were  indebted  for  it,  not  to  the  Senate  but  to 
Csesar,  whom  they  made  their  idol  accordingly.!  Mean- 
while he  amused  and  conciliated  the  people  by  shows  and 
gladiatorial  combats,  with  profusion  and  Uberality  of  every 
kind.  In  these  efforts  he  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  his 
own  resources ;  but  he  acted  on  the  principle  that  he  who 
aims  at  winning  the  great  stake,  must  not  trouble  himself 
about  minor  matters.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  at 
all  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  procuring  money  for  this 

s  Suet.  Jul  euormous  expenditure.^  Yet  with  all  this,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  Caesar's  ambition  never  excluded 
a  genuine  zeal  for  the  public  welfare.  Many  admirable 
laws  and  institutions,  made  during  his  tenure  of  the  Con- 
sulship, give  evidence  of  this,  and  do  honour  to  his  poli- 
tical sagacity,  j: 

*  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  7. ;  Suet.  JuL  20.  [The  publicans  in  Asia  had 
besought  the  Senate  to  release  them  from  the  covenants  they  had  unwarily 
contracted  as  farmers  of  the  provincial  imposts.  Cato  thought  they  ought 
to  be  kept  to  the  bargains  they  in  their  blind  rapacity  had  made,  and  thitf 
refusal  had  irritated  them  against  the  Optimates,  and  threw  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.    See  above.] 

f  Appian,  B,  C  iL  13.,  i^t$€ia(oy  oArdv, 

X  [These  laws  related  principally  to  the  government  of  the  provinces 
(e.  g.  Lex  Jvlia  de  pecuniis  repetundis,  lex  Julia  judiciaria),  and  were 
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Pitiful,  meanwhile,  was  the  part  played  by  the  great 
Fompeius,  of  whom,  as  early  ae  in  May,  Cicero  wrote : 
"  We  have  everything  to  fear :  Fompeius  affects  the  tyranny 
and  avows  it."*  Dio  Cassius  truly  says  of  him:  "Fom- 
peius could  now  hope  for  no  further  extension  of  his  power. 
When  he  saw  Crassus  already  in  possession  of  considerable 
influence,  and  Caesar  on  the  way  to  it,  he  could  not  but 
anticipate  the  probability  of  his  being  overthrown  by  the 
united  strength  of  both :  but  if  he  made  common  cause  with 
them,  he  might  hope  to  rise  again  to  his  former  considera- 
tion.^ But  the  history  of  all  times  and  nations  teaches  >  dio  cati. 
how  perilous  is  the  man's  position,  whose  political  pre- 
eminence rests  wholly  on  the  support  of  others.  He  who 
had  been  unable  to  carry  his  own  agrarian  law  (for  that 
brought  forward  by  Flavins  was  indeed  his)  found  himself 
now  compelled  to  support  Caesar's :  he  dared  not  even 
refuse  to  be' appointed  one  of  the  "  Twenty,"  though  theirs 
was  an  office  which  Cicero,  notwithstanding  its  external 
dignity,  rejected  with  indignation  as  degrading.^  He  a  ^p.  45. 3. 
united  himself  in  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Caesar,  comp.  Fe^.' 
who  had  been  at  an  earlier  period  betrothed  to  Servilius 
Caepio ;  and  thenceforth  he  was  first  asked  his  opinion  by 
his  fiither-in-law  in  the  Senate,  instead  of  Crassus,  who 
had  previously  enjoyed  that  empty  distinction.!    As  early 

adapted  to  conciliate  the  subjects  of  the  Kepublic,  in  which  Caesar  undoubt" 
edlj  had  a  personal  object] 

*  JEp.  43,  1.  {Att  ii.  17.)  bfioXoyovnivots  rvpcofvlZa  avaK^iaQerrai.  Comp. 
Ep.  42,  1:  {AtL  ii.  16.) 

f  Appian,  B,  C  ii  14.;  Suet.  Jvl,  21.  [The  form  of  conducting  a 
debate  in  the  Eoman  Senate  was  this :  The  Consul,  or  Praetor  in  his  absence, 
called  upon  all  the  members  successively  to  declare  their  sentiments,  which 
they  did  either  in  a  speech  or  by  merely  assenting  to  the  opinion  of  some 
preceding  speaker ;  in  which  case  they  rose  from  their  place  and  went  over 
to  him.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  the  groups  thus  assembled  were 
counted.  Comp.  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  14.  19.  The  Consul  usually  called  first 
upon  one  of  the  Consuls  elect,  next  upon  the  Consulars,  the  Praetors  and  other 

r  2 
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as  the  beginning    of  May   Cicero  writes  to   Atticus: 

\         "  Pompeius  is  weary  of  the  connexion,  and  sorely  repents 

>  Ep.  48. 3.    having  entered  into  it ; "  *  and  in  a  latter  letter  he  says : 

c^p."47f  *2.\  **  He  wishes  once  more  to  regain  the  place  from  which  he 

has  been  forced  to  descend ;  he  imparts  his  distress  to  me, 
s  Ep.  4d,  2.   and  sometimes  seeks  openly  to  repair  it."  ^     His  alliance 

(Alt.  il.  23.)  IT         «/  X 

with  Cassar,  in  fact,  brought  him  no  other  advantage  than 
the  confirmation  of  his  acts  in  Asia.  The  people,  who 
know  how  to  discriminate  between  the  real  substance  of 
power  and  its  mere  outward  semblance,  now  insulted  him 
as  freely  as  they  had  before  applauded  him.  At  the  games 
of  Apollo  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  July,  they  compelled 
the  actor  Diphilus  several  times  to  repeat,  "  Through  our 
misery  thou  art  become  great  ;"*  and  hailed  the  words  with 
acclamations.  Tremendous  was  the  shout  which  resounded 
in  the  theatre  when  he  uttered  the  sentence :  **  The  time 
will  come  when  this  thy  greatness  shall  cause  thee  to  sigh 
deeply." t  And  these  are  the  words  of  Cicero:  **  Our 
unhappy  friend,  who  until  now  never  knew  what  unpopu- 
larity was,  who  heard  nothing  but  the  voice  of  praise,  who 
dwelt  in  an  atmosphere  of  glory,  now  wretched  and  de- 
sponding, knows  not  whither  to  betake  himself.  He  sees 
that  he  has  proceeded  too  far,  yet  to  recede  were  difficult ; 
the  good  being  his  enemies,  the  bad  not  his  friends.  But 
how  soft-hearted  I  am  1     When  he  harangued  the  people 


high  magistrates.  But  he  was  not  bonnd  to  any  particular  order.  In  Sal- 
lu8t*8  report  of  the  debate  upon  the  punishment  of  the  Catilinarians  (jCatH 
51.)  we  find  Catulus,  a  Consular,  and  Frinceps  Senatus,  speaking  after 
Caesar,  who  was  only  Praetor  elect.  But  whatever  order  the  Consul  assigned 
at  the  commencement  of  his  administration  he  was  expected  to  maintain' 
throughout.  Caisar*s  conduct,  therefore,  in  this  respect  was  noticed  as  an 
innovation.] 

*  Ep.  45,  2.  (^Att.  ii.  19.)  Nostra  miseria  tu  es  magnus.  These  words  are 
from  a  tragedy,  perhaps  one  of  Attius. 

t  Ibid.    Eandem  virtutem  istam  veniet  tempus  quum  graviter  gemes 
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on  the  25th  of  July  against  the  edicts  of  Bibulus,  he  who 
formerly  was  wont  to  stand  so  proudly  on  the  same  spot, 
and  magnify  himself  and  his  own  exploits,  strong  in  the        ' 
people's  love,  and  honoured  with  universal  approbation, — 
I  could  not  restrain  my  tears!    What  a  humble,  abject 
tone  he  now  adopted,  displeasing  both  to  his  audience  and 
himself  I  Oh,  this  truly  was  a  spectacle  at  which  none  but 
Crassus  could  rejoice  I  *     And  as  Apelles  would  have  felt 
severe  pain  could  he  have  seen  his  Venus,  or  Protogenes 
his  LJysus,  bespattered  with  dirt,  even  thus  it  was  with 
real  grief  that  I  beheld  him  whom  I  had  laboured  to  adorn 
with  all  the  colours  of  my  art,  now  suddenly  defaced." '  i  Ep.  47. 2. 
Though  Cicero's  lively  fancy,  and  the  pain  he  really  felt,^^""^*'^ 
may  have  led  him  to  some  exaggeration  in  this  passage, 
he  assuredly  perceived  the  true  bearings  of  the  case ;  and 
so  he  would  have  done,  apart  from  his  mortification  at 
Pompeius  officiating  as  Augur  on  the  occasion  of  Clodius's 
adoption  into  a  plebeian  house ;  when  he  threatened  in  his 
anger  **  to  address  a  glorious  Palinode  "  to  him  for  whom 
he  had  once  delivered  the  most  magnificent  speeches.^    If^scii^o^^. 
he  was  sorely  distressed  at  the  conduct  of  Pompeius,  hesyu^ii. 
found  no  consolation  in  Cato,  though  he  always  continued 
to  respect  and  honour  him :  thus  when  the  proposed  em- 
bassy to  Egypt  was  occupying  his  mind,  he  quoted  with 
reference  to  Cato  the  Homeric  verse :  — 

and  affirmed  that  this  one  man  was  worth  a  hundred  JJom.Axxif. 
thousand  in  his  eyes.     Yet  he  admitted  that  the  patriot 
whose  words  and  deeds  were  worthy  of  Plato's  republic, 
could  not  maintain  himself  and  his  virtue  in  the  Koman 


*  Whose  old  hostility  to  Pompeius  had  not  quite  yielded  to  the  political 
persuasions  of  Caesar. 
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world  such  as  it  then  was.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
(^{!*h!*9.*)  ascribe  partly  to  him  the  subversion  of  the  State.^  He 
was  probably  thinking  of  the  case  of  the  knights,  whose 
claims^  already  mentioned,  Cato  was  then  opposing.  And 
Cato,  in  fact,  found  himself,  after  long  refusing,  forced  at 
last  to  swear  adhesion  to  the  agrarian  law;  after  which 
«  Dio  Cms.  lie  rcsistcd  the  measures  of  Caesar  no  further.* 

xxxviii.  7. 

Thus  had  Caesar  become  master  of  Kome.  ♦*  Believe 
llu'if^df  ^^j"  writes  Cicero  to  AtticusS  "the  whole  State  and 
government  have  whirled  gaily  round,  with  less  noise  than 
I  could  have  expected,  and  swifter  than  they  should; 
partly  through  Cato''s  fault,  but  more  from  their  iniquity 
who  set  at  nought  laws  and  auspices,  who  squandered  on 
kinglings  the  estates  of  the  Bomans,  and  heaped  enormous 
treasures  on  their  own  creatures."  We  who  are  privileged 
to  survey  the  times  that  followed,  and  can  see  how  Caesar's 
mighty  genius,  born  for  dominion,  was  clearly  developed 
afterwards  in  his  deeds,  can  pronounce,  without  hesitation, 
that  all  hope  of  maintaining  the  Bepublic  was  already  at 
an  end.  But,  at  the  period  of  Caesar's  Consulship,  Cicero 
cherished  other  ideas.  At  its  commencement  he  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  cast  down  and  desponding.  But  a  tempera- 
ment like  his  rises  again  to  hope  as  easily  as  it  yields  to 
despair.  He  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  694  wrote, 
<jrp.23,2.    "The  Boman   Commonwealth  can  no  longer  endure,"* 

lAttm   i.    18.) 

now,  when  its  condition  had  really  become  much  worse, 
was  once  more  hopeful.  After  Caesar's  Eogation,  he  thus 
writes  to  Atticus :  •*  One  source  of  hope  yet  remains  to 
»£/i.33, 2.  U9 — discord  between  the  Triumvirs^;  and  from  what 
Curio  tells  us,  this  would  seem  already  to  have  begun."* 
And  soon  afterwards:   "Be  sure  that   I  have  learned 

*  We  do  not  know  with  certainty  what  this  disagreement  was.  It  was  at 
any  rate  of  no  importance,  and  of  short  duration;  we  find  a  few  hints  of  it  in 
Ep.  33.  iAtL  ii  7.) 


(Ait.  a.  7.) 
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nothing,  eitlier  from  experience  or  from  the  writings  of 
Tbeophra8tu8*5  if  you  do  not  speedily  hear  that  people 
are  wishing  for  my  days  back  again,  f  For  though  the 
power  of  the  Senate  may  have  been  hated  formerly,  what, 
think  you,  are  people  likely  to  feel  when  this  power  is 
transferred,  not  to  the  people,  but  to  three  arrogant  chiefs  ? 
Soon  you  will  see  raised  to  power,  not  those  only  who  have 
neyer  swerved,  [meaning  himself,]  but  even  Cato,  who  so 
damaged  US."*  i^p.ss, 

But  Cicero  relied  too  much  on  the  temper  of  the  people.  ^'*"" "' ' 
Prone  to  murmur  when  the  powerful  rise  and  introduce  a 
new  order  of  things,  as  easily  do  they  suffer  themselves  to 
be  tamed  when  a  transcendant  genius  imdertakes  to  manage 
them.  The  youth  Curio,  whom,  but  a  short  time  before, 
Cicero  had  treated  with  scorn,  now,  full  of  zeal  for  the 
nobles  and  hatred  of  the  Triumvirs,  inspired  him  with 
exaggerated  hopes,  j:^  But  a  few  years  later  he  had  to  >  £0.33. 
behold  in  this  same  Curio  the  most  active  friend  and  sup-44!i.'\j« 

7  8.  12. 11 

porter  of  Cassar.  Barely  is  the  gift  of  divination  bestowed 
upon  a  party  man  in  a  period  of  party  dissension.  Had 
Cicero  possessed  it,  he  assuredly  would  have  continued  to 
think  and  feel  as  he  did  at  the  commencement  of  this 
fatal  year,  when  he  said,  ^^  I  have  resolved  to  think  no  more 
about  the  Republic;"^  and  would  have  abandoned  himself^  ^p-  30. 

^  ^  comp.  39, 

entirely  to   philosophy  and   study.      How  much  misery  (^''•"•^• 
would  he  have  avoided  had  he  continued  of  the  same  mind 


♦  From  his  book  on  "  The  Eepublic,"  which  Cicero  greatly  admired. 

t  [My  days  (nostra  tempera,)  He  refers  to  his  own  Consulship,  and  the 
three  years  which  followed,  in  which  he  still  fancied  his  authority  para- 
mount. See  Ep,  148.  (Div,  i  9.),  nobis  consulibus  ....  nobis  privatis 
usque  ad  Ccesarem  et  Bibulum  cossj  &c. 

J  [Caius,  son  of  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  a  chief  of  the  Optimates,  at  this  time  a 
mere  lad.  Cicero  had  spoken  of  him  most  contumeliously,  as  the  creature  of 
Catilina,  and  the  profligate  M.  Antonius.    Ep,  19,  5.  (Att,  I  14.)] 
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>  Ep.  42. 2L  as  when  he  wrote  in  May  to  Atticus^ :  **  Had  I  chosen  to 
resist  my  enemies^  I  could  have  found  the  means*  But 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  —  as  ^our  friend  Dicasarchus* 
differs  from  mi/  friend  Theophrastus^  in  that  the  former 
prefers  the  practical  life,  and  the  latter  the  speculative  — 
to  pay  a  compliment  both  to  the  one  and  the  other.  Dicse- 
archus,  I  fancy,  I  have  fully  satisfied :  henceforth  I  will 
devote  myself  to  the  school,  which  not  only  allows  me  to 
repose,  but  blames  me  for  having  ever  disquieted  myself 
Therefore,  my  friend,  let  me  turn  once  more  to  my 
noble  studies,  and  repair  again  to  the  port  whence  I  should 
» comp.  Ep.  never  have  hoisted  sail."^  This  is  the  proper  place  to 
ii.4.)  '  mention  the  sentiment  he  so  emphatically  expresses  to 
Atticus :  "  No  one  is  more  unfortunate  than  I  am,  none 
more  fortunate  than  Catulus,  both  in  the  brilliancy  of  his 
life  and  the  opportuneness  of  his  death."  How  indeed 
could  he,  whose  life  was  his  love  for  Kome,  fail  to  envy 
the  fate  of  Catulus,  at  moments  when  the  crv  was  extorted 
from  him,  **  The  Kepublic  is  ruined  and  undone."  f 

When  Cicero  penned  this  sentence  about  Catulus,  he 
was  in  Kome,  whither  he  had  repaired  in  June,  after  an 
interview  with  Atticus,  who  was  then  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  Greece.  Though  in  an  hour  of  despondency 
he  might  long  for  death,  yet  his  natural  temper  still  im- 
pelled him  to  the  stage  on  which  alone  he  could  enact  the 
part  assigned  him.  So  true  were  the  words  he  once  wrote 
to  Atticus :  "  There  is  no  other  difference  between  you 
and  me,  I  have  always  thought,  than  the  different  kinds 
of  life  we  have  respectively  chosen:  for  while  a  certain 
feeling  has  constantly  urged  me  to  strive  for  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  a  love  of  honourable  ease,  assuredly  a 

*  DicflBarchns  wag  an  Aristotelian  philosopher  at  Messana,  the  author  of 
some  historical  and  political  writings. 

f  Ep,  47,  1.  (^AtL  ii.  21.)    De  republicaquid  ego  tibi  subtUiterf  totaperiit 
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feeling  in  no  way  blameable,  has  always  actuated  you.* 
The  labours  of  the  Forum^  which  my  ambition  once  made 
endurable  to  me,  I  now  sustain  for  the  maintenance  of  my 
dignity."^  In  the  same  spirit  he  now  writes  in  his  first*  ^p- 22^  »• 
letter  from  Bome :  "  I  bear  myself  pretty  highly,  consi- 
dering the  general  humiliation  of  those  about  me,  yet 
abjectly  enough  for  one  who  has  done  such  fine  things  as 
I  have."^  We  see  that  the  consciousness  of  his  oww^  ep  44,% 
greatness  still  continued  to  inspire  him ;  —  "I  crave  my 
country's  blessing,"  he  exclaims :  "  if  I  have  done  less  for 
her  than  I  ought,  I  have  at  least  done  more  than  she 
claimed."  *  *  '  /"-..^ft.  3. 

^^  *^   ^*  {Alt.  ii.  9.) 

And  now  a  juncture  was  at  hand  in  which  he  needed 
all  his  prudence  and  firmness;  for  a  heavy  storm  was 
gathering  over  him,  Clodius  by  the  use  of  illegal  means 
had  accomplished  the  design  of  exchanging  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Patricians  to  those  of  the  Plebeians ;  a  project 
which  he  had  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  execute  the 
preceding  year.*  Cicero,  when  pleading  for  Antonius  io ^j^-^'^-,, 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  f,  had  allowed  himself  in 
the  heat  of  argument  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings 
which  political  events  had  excited  in  him.  The  expres-^ 
sions  were  repeated  in  an  exaggerated  and  perverted  form. 


*  This  ease,  this  life  of  opulence  and  comfort,  Atticus  acquired  after  all 
in  a  manner  which  does  his  character  no  honour.  He  was  befriended  by 
Sulla,  and  he  supplied  the  younger  Marius  with  his  money;  the  strictest 
confidant  of  Cicero,  he  kept  nevertheless  on  good  terms  with  Clodius;  he 
connected  himself  at  the  same  time  with  Caesar,  with  Brutus,  and  Cassius; 
nor  did  he  fail  to  gain  the  favour  of  Antonius. 

t  I  say  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  for  in  an  early  month  we  find  Cicero 
already  out  of  Eome;  nor  is  there  any  trace  in  his  letters  of  his  returning  to 
the  city  from  his  estates  before  June,  while  Clodius  was  already  suing  for 
the  Tribunate  at  the  commencement  of  ApriL  The  quidam  viri  in  the  speech 
pro  domo  (c.  16.)  can  only  mean  Caesar  and  Pompeius, 
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bjr  malicious  persons,  to  CaBsar  and  Fompeios.     This  was 
at  noon ;  three  hours  afterwards  the  adoption  of  Clodius 
i  ck€.pro     was  carried.* 

nvU,  Jtd.  90.      The  object  of  Clodius  in  becoming  a  Plebeian  was  to 
get  himself  elected  Tribune,  and  in  that  capacity  to  effsct 
the  ruin  of  Cicero.      Suetonius,  Velleius,  Plutarch,  Dio 
Cassius,   and   Appian  concur   in  affirming  that  in  this 
design  he  was  abetted  by  Caesar  * ;  thereby  bearing  out 
» cic  pro     the  words  of  Cicero  himself  at  a  later  period.^     We  may 
readily  believe  that  Pompeius  acquiesced  in  Cassar's  plans 
from  weakness,  and  the  desire  of  propitiating  him*     He 
was  certainly  preseiit  as  Augur  at  the  assembly  at  which 
s  i?iv.36, 1,   the  adoption  of  Clodius  was  carried.^    It  is  true  he  ex- 
acted from  him  a  promise  to  take  no  hostile  measures 
*Ep.Vi,z.i  against  Cicero  during  his   Tribunate*,   which  post  by 
^Proi^i^i    Ciassar's  help  he  speedily  obtained.^    He  continued  also  to 
»  Dio  cau.   hold  encouraging  language  to  Cicero,  and  declared  himself 
•  Ep.  4«,  2.    ^^  truest  friend.®    But  what  could  be  expected  from  the 
iAti.  ii.  20.)  promiggg  Qf  a  Clodius,  who  no  sooner  obtained  the  Tri- 
bunate than  he  behaved  like  a  madman  ?t     What  from 
the  friendship  of  a  Pompeius,  who  already  played  but  a 
second  part  in  the  State ;  which,  as  circumstances  then 
stood,  was  equivalent  to  no  part  at  all.     We  possess  no 
very  clear  insight  into  the  conduct  pursued  by  Caesar 
towards  Cicero  at  this  period ;  partly  owing  to  a  break  in 
the  correspondence  with  Atticus,  which  would  otherwise 
have  given  us  a  key  to  many  matters  affecting  Ciceit) ; 
partly  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  speeches  delivered 
subsequently  to  his  banishment,  in  which  he  enters  so 


*  See  Suet.  Jd.  20.;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  45,  2.;  Plut.  Cic.  30.;  CoiS.  14.;  Dio 
Cass,  xxxviii.  10.  12.;  App.  ii.  14. 

f  Cic.  Ep.  48,  1.  {Att.  ii.  22.)  Volitatjfurit,  nihil  fiabet  certi;  mtdtis  de- 
nunciat;  guodfors  obtuleritf  id  acturus  videtur. 
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largely  on  the  subject  of  Clodius*,  motives  of  political 
caution  deter  him  from  making  more  than  a  slight  and 
casual  mention  of  Caesar.  But  comparing  what  we  know 
on  this  subject  from  other  sources,  with  the  speech  here 
referred  to,  we  may  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions : 
Caasar,  after  he  had  founded  the  Triumvirate  and  entered 
on  the  Consulship,  could  not  fail  to  be  discontented  with 
Cicero,  who  steadily  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  alli- 
ance he  had  concluded  with  Fompeius  and  Crassus,  and 
was  not  sparing  in  his  remarks  upon  these  proceedings, 
either  in  his  speeches  in  the  Forum  or  in  private  conversa* 
tion  with  his  ftiends,  when  he  could  not  always  suppress  a 
witty  sarcasm.  When  in  his  speech  in  defence  of  Anto- 
nius,  delivered  in  January  or  February,  he  touched  upon 
political  matters,  and  his  words  were  reported  to  Caesar  in 
a  garbled  form,  Caesar  in  an  ebullition  of  anger  got  Clo- 
dius  adopted  into  the  Flebs,  and  Fompeius  as  Augur 
sanctioned  that  transaction,  illegal  as  it  was,  by  his  pre- 
sence. Caesar  was  by  nature  mild,  and  we  possess  indu- 
bitable proofs  of  his  high  esteem  for  Cicero :  the  step  just 
taken,  though  calculated  to  further  his  own  designs,  might, 
he  perhaps  felt,  be  attended  with  awkward  consequences. 
Fossibly,  he  might  again  have  entertained,  in  spite  of 
what  had  passed,  a  hope  of  gaining  Cicero  over  to  his  own 
interests ;  or  possibly  Atticus  may  have  been  advocating 
his  friend's  cause  with  him.  He  seems  to  have  thought  of 
sending  Clodius  away  on  a  foreign  mission,  and  thus  pre- 
venting him  from  suing  for  the  Tribunate.^  If  we  may  i  j^^.  33  2. 
credit  a  letter  from  Cicero  to  Atticus^  Caesar  endeavouredi"^"'*!;/"^  „ 

^  £p.  36   1,  " 

like  Fompeius  to  shift  from  his  own  shoulders  the  blame  <^"  "•  *-•> 
of  having  made  Clodius  a  Flebeian.    But  the  latter,  intent 
solely  upon  his  meditated  revenge  against  Cicero,  was  in- 
censed at  the  proposition  of  being  sent  to  a  distance.     He 

*  Most  fully  in  the  speech:  De  provinciis  consularibxiis,  17.  foil. 
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preferred  his  claims  to  the  Tribunate  in  April,  and  threat- 
ened, should  he  gain  the  office,  to  reverse  all  Cassar's  mea- 
£p.  36,2  sures.^  Meanwhile  Cassar,  as  we  have  seen,  persevered  in 
his  endeavours  to  conciliate  Cicero :  he  offered  him  one  of 
his  own  lieutenancies* ;  when  that  was  refused,  one  of  the 
twenty  commissionerships.  But  Cicero  was  still  blind  to 
the  danger  impending  over  him.  ^*I  long  to  enter  the 
lists  with  Clodius,"  he  writes  in  June  to  Atticus ;  and  in 
later  letters  he  expresses  the  same  sentiment.  Fompeius, 
in  fact,  kept  on  encouraging  him.  Then  at  last  Csesar  let 
him  drop,  and  connected  himself  more  closely  with  Clo- 
dius,  who  with  his  assistance  became  Tribune,  f 

When  Cicero  returned  to  Rome  in  June,  the  sight  of 

*  Plutarch  (^Cic,  30.)  says  that  Cicero  had  solicited  such  a  post  in  order 
to  protect  himself  against  Clodius,  and  received  the  promise  of  one:  by  and 
by  Clodius  reassured  him,  and  thereupon  he  threw  it  up.  Csesar,  irritated 
at  this,  abandoned  him  to  his  enemy.  But  this  account  is  contradicted  by 
Cicero's  letters,  44,  45. 

t  Probably  in  July,  as  that  was  the  season  for  the  election  of  Tribunes* 
In  689  the  comitia  for  this  election  were  held  July  17.  Cic.  Ep.  10,  l.j 
{Att.  i  1.)  The  new  Tribunes  entered  on  their  office  Dec.  10.  Cicero  enu- 
merates the  principal  events  here  treated  of  in  the  following  order: — 

1.  He  is  occupied  with  the  idea  of  a  mission  to  Egypt.  JSp.  31.  (^Att  ii. 
5.)    Probably  in  March. 

2.  He  mentions  the  Vigintiviri.  Ep,  32,  1.  (^Att.  ii.  6.)  Probably  in  the 
same  month. 

3.  He  laments  the  disregard  of  the  most  important  laws.  Ep,  35,  3. 
(Att.  ii.  9.)    At  the  beginning  of  ApriL 

4.  Clodius  sues  for  the  Tribunate,  and  menaces  Cassar.  Ep,  36,  2.  {AtL 
ii.  12.)    At  the  beginning  of  April. 

5.  Caesar  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Pompeius.  Ep,  43,  1.  (Att 
ii.  17.)    Early  in  May. 

6.  Cicero  invited  by  Caesar  to  be  his  legatus,  Ep,  44,  3.  (AtL  i  18.) 
Early  in  June. 

7.  Again,  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  commissioners.  Ep.  45, 3.  (Att,  ii.  19.) 
In  July, 

8.  Affairs  occasioned  by  Vettius.   Ep,  50.  (Att.  ii.  24.)    In  August. 

The  last  letter  of  this  period  (to  Atticus)  belongs  to  the  same  month. 
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the  city  filled  him  with  profound  grief  and  indignation. 
^^  We  are  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,"  he  says  in  his  first 
letter  from  thence  to  Atticus ;  "  and  we  no  longer  refuse 
to  be  slaves,  but  death  and  exile  inspire  us  with  terror,  as 
if  these  were  something  worse  than  slavery,  when  indeed 
they  are  far  lighter  evils,  and  the  misery  of  these  circum^ 
stances,  which  all  with  one  sigh  deplore,  none  ventures  to 
relieve  by  the  utterance  of  a  single  word."^  "Know,"i  ^^.44.  i. 
he  says  in  his  next  letter,  "  that  there  was  never  anything 
more  shameful,  more  disgraceful,  more  repugnant  to  men 
of  all  ranks,  ages  and  conditions,  than  the  present  situation 
of  the  Bepublic.  These  popular  men,  forsooth,  have 
taught  the  very  populace  to  hiss  at  them.  Wretch  that  I 
am  !  Why  are  you  not  here  ?  Nothing  would  escape  your 
penetration.  May  be  I  am  too  purblind,  too  devoted  to 
justice  and  virtue."^  We  lay  stress  on  the  latter  words, «  £p.  45, i. 
because  they  ought  to  weigh  something  in  the  scale  (^«.k  19.*' 
against  the  severe  judgment  so  many  have  passed  upon 
Cicero  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

Unfortunately  the  month  of  August  furnishes  us  with 
scarcely  any  letters  to  Atticus.  For  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  his  friend,  who  began  gradually  to  perceive  the 
extent  of  the  danger  which  menaced  him  from  Clodius, 
Atticus  had  returned  to  Bome.  Cicero  had  written  to 
him  in  the  beginning  of  the  month :  **  If  you  love  me  as 
much  as  I  am  persuaded  you  do,  wake  if  you  are  sleeping, 
walk  if  you  are  standing,  fly  if  you  are  running."^  We 3  Ep.4a,A, 
have  accordingly  no  expressions  of  the  feeling  with  which 
Cicero  heard  of  the  extraordinary  proconsular  powers 
committed  to  Caesar,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were 
acquired. 

The  Senate  of  the  preceding  year,  more  cautious  than 
prudent,  had  assigned  to  the  Consuls  then  to  be  elected 
the  supervision  of  the  roads  and  forests  for  their  pro^ 
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*  suBUJui.  vinces^:  for  it  feared  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Caosar 
in  a  more  important  sphere.  But  he  was  well  aware  of 
this  object  And  now^  in  defiance  of  the  Sempronian 
law*,  which  restricted  to  a  single  year  the  occupation  of  a 
province,  with  the  aid  of  his  brother-in-law  Piso,  his  son- 
in-law  Fompeius,  and  the  Tribune  Clodius,  and  hj  means 
of  a  Bogation  of  his  creature  Yatinius,  Cassar  obtiuned 
from  the  people,  who  had  no  right  to  give  it,  but  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  rumour  of  hostile  movements  in  Gaul, 
the  government  of  the  Cisalpine  together  with  Ulyricum, 
with  a  force  of  three  legions,  for  five  years;  and  the 
Senate,  fearing  lest  he  should  still  extort  from  the  people 
whatever  else  it  attempted  to  withhold,  consented  to  add 
the  Transalpine  province,  with  another  legion.f  CjBsar 
had  now  attained  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  wishes ; 
the  stepping  stone,  as  he  regarded  it,  to  the  final  goal  he 
aimed  at.  These  were  the  provinces  which,  according  to 
the  expression  of  Suetonius,  offered  him  the  fairest 
opportunity  for  a  triumph4  Here  he  might  train  himself 
an  army  such  as  might  conquer  the  Boman  world :  for  in 
one  of  these  provinces  alone  could  a  standing  force  be 
legally  maintained  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  §     **  Now," 

♦  [This  lex  Sempronia  was  enacted  by  C,  Gracchus  (a,  u.  630).  It  pro- 
vided also  that  the  provinces  should  be  assigned  prospectively  before  the 
election  of  the  Consuls.  Sail.  Jugur.  27.;  Cic.  de  prov.  Cons,  2,  15.;  pro 
dom.  9.    In  later  times  this  was  seldom  observed  in  either  particular.] 

f  Dio  Cass,  xxxviil  8. ;  Suet.  Ju/.  22.  [The  people  possessed  the  original 
right  of  assigning  the  provinces,  as  well  as  of  electing  the  Consuls.  The 
prevalent  custom,  according  to  which  the  Senate  enjoyed  this  patronage,  was, 
in  fact,  a  tacit  usurpation.  In  some  cases  the  people  actually  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right,  as  when  they  gave  Numidia  to  Marius  (SalL  Jugtar,  73.)» 
and  the  Eastern  conmiand  to  Fompeius  by  the  Manilian  law.] 

X  Suet.  1.  c.  idonea  materia  triumphorum, 

§  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  the  spot  where  a  bold  aggressor  could  best  plant 
his  batteries  against  the  city,  and  on  this  account  Antonius,  at  a  later  period, 
was  80  eager  to  occupy  it. 
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said  Cato  in  the  Senate^  *^  now  you  haye  made  yourselveB 
a  king  bj  your  own  act  and  deed,  and  brought  him^  guards 
and  ally  into  your  citadel."^     Cssar  himself,  if  we  may>  vuxtcat, 

MM    33 

credit  Suetonius,  behaved  with  such  arrogance  after  this 
success,  as  to  boast  a  few  days  after  in  the  Senate-house, 
that  he  had  gained  his  demands  against  the  will  and  to  the 
utter  mortification  of  his  adversaries ;  and  now  he  would 
boldly  trample  on  all  their  heads. 

We  gain  some  insight  into  the  practices  which  Cssar 
and  his  party  allowed  themselves  against  the  defenders  of 
the  Republic,  from  Cicero's  account  of  the  proceedings 
relative  to  a  certain  Vettius^;  the  same  whom  he  h&d^  Ep.bo,i. 
before  employed  as  a  spy  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy, 
in  which  Yettius  had  been  concerned.    This  man  had  pro- 
mised Cassar  to  bring  Curio  the  zealous  enemy  of  the  Tri- 
umvirs ^  and  certain  others  of  their  opponents,  under  sus-3  ^^.34.4. 
picion  of  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Pompeius.     But  he^'*'''*'*^^ 
spread  his  nets  so  unskilfully,  that  he  became  himself  the 
victim  of  his  own  arts.     It  was  believed  that  Cassar,  or 
perhaps   Yatinius,   to   whom  at  a  later    period  Cicero 
ascribed  the  entire  management  of  this  transaction  ^  in4Cic.r'i« 
■   order  to  prevent  any  dangerous  consequences  from  the  dis-     "**    ' 
f    covery,  had  caused  Yettius  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison.* 
-    The  nobles  were  naturally  exasperated  to  the  highest 

♦  The  comparison  of  Cicero's  letter  with  what  Dion  says  about  this  affair 
(xxxYiiL  9.)  will  show  how  little  the  historian  can  be  trusted  when  he  speaks 
of  the  orator.  Appian,  who  makes  Yettius  affirm  that  he  was  bribed  hj 
Cato,  Bibnius,  and  Cicero,  to  assassinate  Csesar  and  Pompeius,  says  that  the 
people,  after  that  incident,  allowed  Caesar  to  guard  himself  against  violence, 
and  that  Bibulus  from  thenceforward  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  as  a  pri- 
rate  citizen.  Vettius  wanted,  perhaps,  to  effect  the  second  time  the  design 
against  Caesar  in  which  he  had  previously  failed.  (See  p.  61.)  It  is  evi- 
dent from  comparing  the  passages,  in  Vatin.  ii.  and  Ep.  50,  2.,  that  Cicero 
spares  Caesar  in  his  speech  against  Yatinius.  Suetonius  in  speaking  of  the 
\     affair  of  Yettius  has  no  such  tenderness  for  Caesar.    Jul  20. 
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degree  when  Vettius,  the  day  after  he  had  been  committed 
to  prison  for  his  false  accusations^  was  by  Csesar's  command 
brought  forward  to  repeat  them  to  the  people  from  the 
Bostrum — "from  the  very  place  which  Caesar  as  Praetor 
had  forbidden  Catulus  to  ascend  when  he  wished  to  refute 
the  charges  against  him,  and  on  which  the  Consul  Bibulus 

»  Ep.  60,  i  could  never  venture  to  appear."  ^  Meanwhile  he  provided 
against  the  reversal  of  his  measures  the  next  year  by  pro- 
curing the  election  to  the  Consulship  of  two  creatures  of 

« Ajppian.  his  own,  Aulus  Gabinius,  and  Piso^  whose  daughter 
Calpumia  he  had  recently  married.* 

After  his  return  to  Rome,  Cicero  kept  aloof  from  poli- 
tical affairs.  "  I  do  not  mix  at  all  in  the  concerns  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  he  writes  to  Atticus ;  "  I  devote  myself 

>  Ep.4s,i,  entirely  to  my  pleadings:"^ — and  in  the  following  letter: 
'  '  *^  I  attend  no  political  consultations,  but  abandon  myself 
wholly  to  the  business  of  the  Forum ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  as  you  may  imagine,  that  people  often  talk  of  what  I 
did  in  former  times,  and  wish  them  back  again."  This 
seems  to  have  afforded  him  some  consolation.  "  My  forensic 
labours,"  he  says  in  the  same  letter,  "  are  acceptable  not 
only  to  those  whom  I  directly  serve,  but  to  people  gener- 
ally. My  house  is  much  frequented ;  I  am  treated  with 
respect ;  the  memory  of  my  Consulate  is  revived ;  a 
friendly  zeal  is  generally  manifested  in  my  behalf ;  so  that 
I  begin  to  think  sometimes  that  I  ought  not  to  avoid  the 

«  Ep.  49, 1,  conflict  which  threatens  me."*  His  activity  was  great,  but 
few  monuments  of  it  remain.  The  two  speeches  he  delivered 
for  the  late  Praetor  Aulus  Thermus,  drew  down  warm 
congratulations  on  the  orator,  while  his  client's  acquittal 

*  With  reference  to  this  marriage,  and  the  alliance  of  Pompeius  with 
Csesar's  daughter,  Cato  had  exclaimed,  "Matrimony  is  the  pander  to 
tyranny:"  HiafxaarpowtvtffBiu  ydfMis  r^y  ijyffxovlcty.    Appian,  L  c. 
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on  two  impeachments  gave  general  satisfaction.*  He  was 
equally  fortunate  in  bis  defence  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus, 
who  had  been  Prastor  during  his  Consulate^  at  which  time 
!ie  had  done  good  service  against  Catilina ;  and  who  having 
subsequently  received  Asia  for  his  province,  where  he  was 
succeeded  by  Quintus  Cicero,  was  now  accused  by  D. 
Lisslius  of  malversation.  He  found  a  second  advocate  in 
Sortensius.^  '  ^p.si.a. 

(  Att.  1126.) 

The  speech  which  Cicero  delivered  for  Flaccus,  and 
vhich  we  possess  in  a  mutilated  form,  is  one  of  the  great 
orator's  most  brilliant  efforts.  It  is  important,  among 
)ther  reasons,  because  it  gives  his  judgment  on  the 
character  of  the  Greeks^;  proving  that  he  was  by  no^  Pro naee. 
aeans  blindly  partial  to  that  people ;  and  also  for  a 
urious  passage  relative  to  the  Jewish  nationf,  in  which 
?e  perceive  traces  of  the  contempt  the  Romans  enter- 
ained  for  their  religion,  and  the  importance  they  never- 
heless  possessed  in  Borne.  In  this  composition  Cicero 
ppears  by  no  means  to  labour  under  timidity  and  appre- 
ension,  although  the  fate  of  the  ill-timed  expressions  in 
lis  speech  for  Antonius  must  have  given  him  a  presenti- 
lent  of  danger.*  On  the  contrary  he  alludes  to  the  poli-»  see  above, 
ical  circumstances  of  the  day  in  a  bold  and  unembarrassed 
one^:  **  Your  sentence,  oh  Judges,  concerns  not  Lydians,  4  Pro  f/occ. 
(fysians,  or  Phrygians ;  but  it  affects  your  own  Republic, 
be  constitution  of  your  State,  the  common  weal,  the  hope 
f  all  good  men,  yea,  and  whatever  else  can  strengthen 
r  sustain  the  courage  of  worthy  citizens.  Every  other 
efiige  of  the  good,  every  other  safeguard  of  innocence, 
very  other  support,  counsel,  help,  privilege  of  the  Com- 
lonwealth  is  overturned."     The  defence  of  Antonius  has 

*  Cic.  pro  Fkux,  39.    The  speeches  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

t  Cic  pro  Flacc.  28.  SciSy  Lali,  quanta  sit  manus  (Judceorum),  quanta 

ncordiOf  quantum  vakat  in  concionibus. 
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already  been  mentioned*  It  is  no  longer  extant ;  it  wooU 
probably  have  afforded  a  remarkable,  though  not  a  pleaang 
testimony  of  Cicero's  art  It  was  of  no  avail  to  his  dieot^ 
who  was  banbhed,  and  retired  to  Cephalonia.* 

Ep.9»,i.\       We  find  from  a  letter  to  Atticos^,  that  when  Giom 

rif.  ii.  c.  8.)  lYos  residing  at  his  estate  at  Antium,  highly  mortified  d 
the  turn  events  were  taking,  be  occupied  himself  in  dn» 
ing  up  anecdotes  relating  to  the  secret  history  of  thetimei^ 
and  of  tlie  men  in  i)Ower,  after  the  manner  of  Thecqpompiub 
who  wrote  a  similar  but  more  bitter  commentary  on  As 
history  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  This  work  seems  never  to 
have  seen  the  light. f 

The  letters  of  this  period  furnish  us  with  few  partica- 
lors  relating  to  Cicero's  domestic  life :  but  there  is  somD^ 
thing  very  pleasing  in  the  occasional  mention  of  his  soft 
which  occurs  in  the  midst  of  his  details  of  political  caM 
and  anxieties.  If,  however,  his  heart  was  gladdened 
by  obflorvatioa  of  his  child's  opening  faculties,  his  glanoa 
into  tlio  future  muot  undoubtedly  have  been  troubled  it 
thinking  of  the  times  which  his  mature  years  were  des- 

4n.  II.  7.  tinod  to  witnoM.  From  the  thirty-third  letter  *  we  fiuid  that 
lio  liud  procured,  with  the  assistance  of  Atticus,  a  Grade 
tutor  for  hin  own  Hon,  then  six  years  old,  as  well  as  for  hk 

4tt  II.  V  lirotlior'n.  Tho  concluding  words  of  the  thirty-fifth  letter^ 
KiKipwu  &  ^iKp}i»  aawdl^rrai  Tirov  ^AOr/vcuovy  may  liav9 
boon  luldod  by  tho  young  Cicero  to  show  that  he  had  ooiib 
nioncod  (irook  t    a  uonjocturo  too  pleasing  not  to  bs 


*  Oil  ilih  iiii|HitM'liiti«Mit  nf  Antoniuji,  see  Dio  Cass.  xxxTiiL  10.  He  ml 
muiiiMMl  liy  j4iiliiiM  or('(iiii|illrily  lu  tho  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  and  of  mak 
vitrAitiiiiii  ill  IiIm  |iiiiviii('ti  liy  lUKtihri'.  He  remained  still  in  banishment  ^idMI 
IiIm  iiriihow,  M.  AiiliiiiiiiH,  rticulltMl  other  exiles  by  Caosar's  direction.  He 
lliiit  miiiiiiKiiii'il  hiiiiiit  \iy  < 'm'oiu'  hi  hlH  Dictatorship. 

I  It  in  It  (|it«-iBliiiii  wholhttr  I  ho  'AWkSoto,  Ep,  698.  {Att  xiv.   19.) 
ithtiiiinti  with  ihu  work  hunt  imuithincd.    [See  below.] 
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readily  admitted.  Doubtless  it  was  with  heartfelt  pleasure 
that  the  father  wrote  in  his  forty-second  letter  ^y  Kt/eipoDv  i  jn.  u.  u 
dpurTO/epaTi4canaT09'irah*  He  saw  perhaps  his  own  principles 
beginning  to  bud  in  his  child.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  be  gra- 
tified at  observing  a  trait  of  affection  for  his  birthplace  in 
one  who  admired  Rome  above  all  things,  the  imperial  city 
in  which  he  had  a  stately  dwelling,  besides  possessing 
splendid  and  elegant  villas  in  the  fairest  regions  of  Italy. 
•*Why  should  I  invite  you  to  Arpinum?"  he  writes  to 
AtticuSj 

**  TpTij(ei,\  oXX'  ayaffq  KovpoTpofpos^  ovri  Sytoys 

fi9  ^aM\9  Svpafbac  ykvKspdyrspov  dWo  iBecOau^^^  *  Ep.  38. 2 

{Att.  11  11. 
Horn.  Odyi 

A  letter,  written  perhaps  November,  695,  to  his  brother*^  ^' 
Quintus,  whose  government  was  then  coming  to  an  end, 
contains  some  curious  particulars,  and  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  characters  of  the  two.     They  were  both,  as  we 
have  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment; but  there  was  this  difference  between  them,  that 
I  the  younger  paid   too  little  regard  to  men  and  their 
opinions,  the  elder  too  much.     Quintus  had  a  lively  sense 
of  right :  but  he  wanted  the  conduct,  calmness,  and  cir- 
cumspection indispensable  to  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  ad- 
minister justice,  and  to  make  his  qualities  appreciated 
throughout  a  wide  sphere  of  influence.     Any  violation  of 
right  threw  him  into   a  passion,  and   his  punishments 
seemed  inflicted  to  satisfy  his  own  feelings  rather  than  the 
demands  of  justice.     Nor  was  he  always  consistent  with 
himself;  and  his  elder  brother,  usually  so  mild  and  forbear- 
ing, found  occasion  to  reprehend  him  severely.^     Marcus  3  p.p.  52, 5. 
hated  injustice:  yet  he  did  not  refuse  sometimes  to  connive 
at  it  from  regard  to  those  in  power.     There  are  instances 
of  this  in  the  letter  last  referred  to,  when  he  is  speaking 


ijm.tL  19.) 
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of  Csesar  and  Pompeius^  and  of  the  Prsetor  elect,  L.  Fla^ 
*Mp.u,6,   viuB.^     Again,  the  manumission  of   Statins,  a  favourite 

alave  of  his  brother's,  seems  to  have  caused  him  no  little 
t  £pp,i2,UiVe%sitions^  This  affiur  was  much  talked  of  in  Kome, 
m^/rfiiiwhere  it  wbb  thought  that  Statins  possessed  too  much 

dUp  U,  11.  lit')  • 

influence  over  his  master's  mind.  Marcus  was  convinced 
himself  that  the  matter  was  of  no  importance ;  but  his 
words  are  remarkable  ^  when  we  reflect  how  considerable  a 
part  slaves  and  freedmen  played  in  later  times :  ^'  Though 
there  should  be  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  justice  and 
honesty,  you  should  remember  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing repulsive,  and  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  self- 
respect  and  dignity,  in  a  master  showing  excessive  favour 
to  a  slave  or  freedman." 

The  excitability  of  Cicero's  character  appears  in  all  the 
letters  of  this  period.  At  one  moment  he  is  plunged  in 
profound  melancholy,  amounting  even  to  despair ;  at  the 
next  he  indulges  again  in  unwarrantable  hopes.  The  dan-  ■■ 
gers  which  threaten  him  personally  he  encounters  at  first 
with  careless  contempt,  openly  bids  them  defiance,  and 
thinks  himself  quite  secure  in  the  promises  and  assurances 
of  Pompeius  and  others ;  all  Italy  he  thinks  will  stand  up 
for  him,  and  bring  him  out  of  his  troubles  with  redoubled 

*  Ep,  w,  9.  glory.*  But  as  the  danger  approaches  nearer,  he  becomes 
anxious  and  cast  down,  and  eagerly  implores  his  friend's 
assistance.  One  thought  alone  remains  firmly  fixed  in  his 
mind  throughout:  and  that  is  the  consciousness  that  he 
ha«  laboured  honestly  for  the  good  of  the  State,  and  the 
memory  of  his  glorious  Consulate.    "  My  folly,"  he  writes 

'  Up.  49, 2.  to  bis  friend  *,  **  and  what  I  must  needs  call  my  vanity, 
(for  it  Is  a  fine  thing  to  know  one's  own  faults)  find  some 
ifatisfaetion  in  one  circumstance :  — I  used  to  be  stung  by 
the  idea  that  six  hundred  years  hence  the  political  deserts 
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of  Fompeius  would  appear  greater  than  mine ;  I  am  now 
for  ever  relieved  from  any  such  apprehension." 

Comparing  the  letter  quoted  at  the  close  of  our  second 
division,  with  what  we  have  learned  from  those  of  the  pre- 
sent period,  we  must  conclude  that  Cicero  was  bom  too 
late  to  be  capable  of  upholding  the  Roman  Republic  in  its 
true  spirit.  He  was  wise  and  great — but  the  foundations 
of  the  Commonwealth  were  undermined:  Caesar's  star 
shone  too  potently,  and  such  a  nature  as  Cicero's  could 
make  no  resistance  to  its  conquering  influence. 
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A.  U.  696.    B.  C.  58.    CiC  49, 
L,  Calpubnius  Piso  C^soninus  ;  Aulus  Gabinius. 

CiESAR  defeats  the  Helvetians  at  Bibracte,  and  brings 
them  into  subjection.  He  then  compels  Ariovistus  to 
leave  Gaul  and  retreat  beyond  the  Rhine. 

A.U.  697.    B.  C.  67.     Cic.  50. 
p.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther  ;  Q.  Cmcuatjb  Metellus  Nepos. 

Clodius  had  entered  on  his  Tribunate  in  the  December 
of  the  preceding  year ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  would 
employ  every  means  in  his  power,  to  execute  bis  projected 
plan  of  revenge  against  Cicero.  He  had  no  resistance  to 
fear  from  Pompeius,  who  did  not  dare  to  take  any  step 
independently  of  Caesar,  or  contrary  to  his  views;  and 
that  Caesar  had  now  quite  abandoned  Cicero,  and  desired 
his  removal  in  order  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  designs, 
is  clear  from  the  account  of  the  latter  in  his  oration  for 
Sestius.*  Cato  on  his  part  was  not  sparing  in  remon- 
strances, and  testified  loudly  against  the  method  in  which 
Cicero  was  attacked :  but  he  was  unable  to  stand  against 
the  Consuls  and  their  powerful  allies.*  Moreover,  just' cic.;m> 
at  the  time  Qf  Cicero's  fall,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 

■  *  Pro  Sestfjks,    This  speech,  and  others  connected  with  it,  must  not,  of 
course,  be  reg^ded  as  conclusive  historical  documents. 

G 
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accept  a  commission  which  was  altogether  at  variance  with 
his  principles.* 

Clodius  treated  Blbulus  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  695  in 

the  same  manner  as  the  Tribune  Metellus  had  treated  Cicero 

»  Dio  Cms.   on  a  former  occasion  *,  and  he  now  proceeded  to  his  work, 

xxxriii.  12. 

strengthened  by  a  party  which  he  had  formed  for  himself 
among  the  people,  the  knights,  and  the  Senate  Itself.      It 

« Dfo  Cass,  is  not  improbable  that,  as  Dio  remarks  ^,  Cicero  may  have 
made  himself  many  enemies  by  his  pride  and  love  of  satire. 
When  he  makes  mention  of  the  Consuls,  Piso  and 
Gabinius,  In  his  letters  and  speeches,  he  depicts  them  as 
men  of  the  most  corrupt  and  abandoned  character.  Yet 
but  a  short  time  before  their  entrance  into  office,  we  find 

•^•M.9.  him  expressing  a  highly  favourable  opinion  of  them^,  and 
promising  himself  safety  from  the  attacks  of  Clodius, 
through  their  protection.  One  of  them  indeed  had  tes- 
tified great  respect  for  him  at  the  commencement  of  his 

^cic.^  Consulate*,  and  was  highly  valued  by  him  at  a  later 
period.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  ill  usage  he 
had  received  at  their  hands,  led  him  to  paint  them  in 
colours  of  too  dark  a  hue ;  and  this  supposition  is  borne 
out  by  the  violence  of  his  oration  against  Piso,  which  la 
by  no  means  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  senator. 
Piso,  who  was  a  man  of  distinguished  family,  may  very 
possibly  have  concealed  the  profligacy  usual  among  the 
nobles  of  that  day,  under  the  mask  of  a  stoical  gravity. 
In  treating  Cicero  as  he  did,  he  was  furthering  the  plans 
of  his  powerful  son-in-law.  Gabinius  was  a  thoroughly 
dissipated  man,  like  many  others  In  that  age,  and  was  un- 
scrupulous in  the  choice  of  means  for  his  ends.    He  was  a 

>  AppUn,    ,  friend  of  Caesar  and  a  favourite  of  Pompeius  *,  both  of 

B*  C.  iL  14* 

DioCatf. 

uuivUi.9.  «  rjr^Q  commission  was  to  take  away  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  from 

Ftolemseul!  a  younger  brother  of  Ftolemseus  Auletes,  and  constitute  it 
a  Roman  province. 
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whom  had  had  an  feye  to  their  own  interests,  in  procuring 
his  elevation,  and  that  of  Piso,  to  the  Consulate.  Clodius 
too  succeeded  in  securing  their  countenance  and  assistance 
in  his  designs.  Cicero  asserts  *  that  they  concluded  a'  Pro  sen. 
regular  compact  with  the  Tribune>  on  the  understanding 
that  while  they  should  obtain  through  his  agency  the 
provinces  they  most  coveted,  together  with  forces  and 
money  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes,  they  should  abandon 
the  Commonwealth  to  his  discretion;  and  this  compact 
they  mutually  agreed  to  ratify  by  Cicero's  ruin.  That  a 
man  like  Clodius  should  have  sworn  trreconcileable  hatred 
against  Cicero,  is  perfectly  conceivable  in  itself,  and  events 
leave  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  case :  re  venose  as:ainst 
such  an  adversary  must  accordingly  have  been  a  great 
gratification  to  him  * ;  but  besides  this,  it  seems  probable, 
from  a  review  of  his  whole  course  of  action,  that  he  che- 
rished plans  not  inferior  in  extent  and  daring  to  those  of 
Catilina  and  Caesar  f,  and  to  the  success  of  these  designs 
the  removal  of  such  men  as  Cicero  and  Cato  was  necessary. 
Caesar  felt  the  same  with  respect  to  his  own  schemes. 

The  first  object  then  of  Clodius  was  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  people.  He  succeeded  ia  this  by  enacting  laws 
calculated  to  flatter  them,  and  place  himself  in  the  light  of 
their  benefactor ;  while  he  set  aside  thereby  many  wise . 
institutions  of  antiquity.  Nor  did  he  omit  to  frame  other 
measures  with  the  view  of  procuring  himself  friends  among 

*  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  explain  this  hostility,  to  recur  to  the 
scandalous  anecdote  in  Plutarch.  ICic.  29.  **Terentia  had  a  grudge 
against  Clodius,  on  account  of  his  sister  Clodia,  who  waS  supposed  to  wish 
to  marry  Cicero.  .  .  .  Now,  as  Terentia  was  of  a  sour  temper  and  gove^ed . 
Cicero,  she  urged  him  to  join  in  the  attack  upon  Clodius  (in  the  affair  of 
the  Bona  Dea),  and  to  gire  testimony  against  him." — Long's  trans.] 

f  Cic.  pro  Sest  7.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Clodius  consecrated  the 
ground  on  which  Cicero's  house  stood  to  the  Goddess  Liberty.    Ep.  88,  1. 

(AtL  iy.  2.) 
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the  upper  classes.*  At  the  same  time  he  sought  by  other 
enactments  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  undertaking  against 
Cicero ;  for  instance,  as  soon  as  the  new  Consuls  had  en- 
tered on  their  office,  he  abrogated  the  Lex  ^lia  Fufia^ 
thereby  removing  the  check  upon  tumultuous  assemblies 
of  the  people,  which  had  subsisted  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  which  Cicero  caljs  the  bulwark  and  fortress  of 
p^^JI^ J;*' public  tranquillity.^   According  to  Dio  S  Cicero  was  aware 

•  Dio  casi.   of  the  object  Clodius  had  in  view,  and  gained  to  his  side 

the  Tribune  Ninnius ;  Clodius  however  succeeded  in  de- 
ceiving him,  and  in  tranquillizing  the  fears  of  both.    He 
then  came  forward  with  a  Rogation,  to  the  effect  that 
whoever  had  caused  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  put  to  deatl 
without  a  regular  hearing  and  formal  sentence,  should  be 

•  veiLPa-    outlawed.3 

terc.iL  45, 

This  proposal,  which,  without  expressly  naming  him, 
was  clearly  aimed  against  Cicero,  so  overwhelmed  him 
with  surprise  find  grief,  that  immediately  on  its  announce- 
ment, and  while  it  was  yet  uncertain  whether  it  would  be 
carried  or  not,  he  arrayed  himself  in  mourning,  to  move 
the  compassion  of  the  people.     The  law  he  might,  as  he 

u«^*iii?*i50  afterwards  confessed  *,  have  applauded  as  a  good  and  just 
one ;  or  he  might  have  given  himself  no  concern  about  it, 
as  not  affecting  himself:  but  what  alarmed  him,  was  the 
open  declaration,  on  the  part  of  Clodius,  that  he  was  acting 
on  the  authority  of  Pompeius,  with  the  consent  and  under 

^VroSeH,    the  protection  of  Cassar  and  Crassus.^     In  this  state  of 

•ft  vo* 

dismay  and  pusillanimous  weakness,  he  had  to  endure  the 
most  degrading  insults  from  Clodius  and  the  turbulent 

•  Flat  cfc.   ruflSans  in  his  pay.* 

*  These  laws  are  enumerated,  m  Vxson,  4.  foil.;  Ascon.  in  or,  C.  Pis,\ 
pro  Seat  15.;  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  13.  The  law  by  which  Clodius  instituted 
certain  guilds  and  fraternities  (collegia)  which  might  easily  assume  a  poli- 
tical character  is  especially  worthy  of  attention. 
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Such  auxiliaries  were  necessary  to  the  Tribune,  in  the 
contest  he  had  to  maintain  against  Cicero's  party;  for 
no  sooner  was  the  proposed  law  made  known,  than  the 
liveliest  emotion  was  testified  throughout  Italy.  Citizens 
of  every  rank  and  age,  as  well  as  the  Senate,  assailed  the 
Consuls  with  pressing  entreaties  to  take  vigorous  measures 
for  his  protection,  but  they  seemed  indisposed  to  do  any- 
thing. Immediately  all  the  partisans  of  the  accused,  both 
in  the  city  and  from  every  part  of  Italy,  met  in  great 
numbers  in  the  Capitol,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  put  on 
mourning,  and  leave  no  means  untried  to  save  him.  The 
Senate  was  at  this  moment  assembled  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  a  spot  which  recalled  to  mind  the  most  glorious 
of  Cicero's  exploits.*  The  fathers  addressed  themselves' 
one  and  all  with  urgent  prayers  to  Gabinius,  in  the  absence 
of  Piso:  a  procession  of  knights  appeared  in  mourning 
garments,  like  suppliants  before  him,  but  all  were  repulsed 
\vith  pride  and  contumely. 

The  Tribune  Ninnius  however  ventured  to  propose  that 
the  Senate  likewise  should  put  on  mourning;  and  this  was 
agreed  to.  Gabinius,  incensed,  rushed  out  of  the  Temple, 
called  the  people  together,  and  denounced  the  knights  in 
violent  language ;  declaring  that  they  should  pay  dearly 
for  helping  Cicero  against  Catilina.  He  next  attacked  the 
Senate :  "  Those  were  deceived,"  he  said,  "  who  imagined 
that  body  retained  any  influence  in  the  State."  He  caused 
L.  Lamia,  a  knight  who  had  shown  particular  attachment 
to  Cicero,  to  be  banished  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
city,  t 

The  mourning  however  was  universal ;  and  there  was  no 

*  On  the  6th  December,  691. 

f  Cicera  faithfully  remembered  this  man*s  deyotion  to  him.  See  his 
xecommendatipn  of  him  to  Decimus  Brutus,  when  he  sued*  for  the  Frsetor-* 
ship  in  710.    Epp,  786,  787.  (i>tV.  xi.  16, 17.) 
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city  or  community  of  Italy  which  did  not  pass  the  most 
gratifyinor  resolutions  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  states- 
man. The  two  Consuls  now  issued  a  command  that  the 
senators  should  lay  aside  their  mourning,  while  Clodius 
and  his  band  stormed  against  the  knights  and  other  nobles. 
The  great  orator  Hortensius  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life  in  one  of  their  riots,  and  the  senator  Vibienus  was 

.J^loJp.    so  severely  handled  that  he  died  of  his  wounds.^ 

Cicero  still  had  some  hopes  of  Piso,  and  repaired  to  him 
in  company  with  his  son-in-law,  who  was  his  relative. 
He  found  the  Consul  sick,  or  feigning  sickness.  His  in- 
stances were  unavailing:  "  Gabinius,"  Piso  replied,  "could 
not  maintain  his  position  without  Clodius ;  he  for  his  part 
would  stand  by  his  colleague,  as  Cicero  had  formerly  done 

?« Pivow. 6. jjy  Antonius:  every  one  must  take  care  of  himself."* 
Two  days  after  this  interview,  Clodius  assembled  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Flaminian  Circus,  before  the  city  gates,  to  give 
CaBsar,  who  had  already  assumed  the  command  of  his  army, 
the  opportunity  of  being  present.  Here  the  Tribune  pre- 
sented the  Consuls  to  the  people,  and  begged  them  to  give 
their  opinion  on  the  affair  that  now  agitated  the  city. 
They  expressed  their  approbation  of  all  that  had  been  done. 
In  reply  to  the  question,  what  he  thought  of  Cicero's 
Consulship  ?  *  Piso  contented  himself  with  saying,  that 
he  had  no  pleasure  in  violent  measures.  Gabinius  gave  a 
harsher  answer,  and  pronounced  a  heavy  censure  upon  the 
Senate  and  knights.  The  same  question  being  put  to 
Caesar,  he  replied,  that  the  proceedings  against  Lentulus 
and  the  other  accomplices  of  Catilina  were  certainly  ille- 

♦  In  Pison.  6.  Dio  Cass,  (xxxviii.  16.)  makes  Clodius  ask  the  Consul's 
opinion  on  his  law.  But  Cicero  is  here  the  best  voucher  of  what  really 
occurred  ;  .and  we  see  clearly,  in  the  way  in  which  he  makes  the  question  be 
put,  what  the  machinations  of  Clodius  were,  and  how  he  was  akeady  pre- 
paring a  ground  for  his  subsequent  Rogation.    .  .     • 
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gal ;  and  this  he  had  not  hesitated  to  declare  at  the  time : 
still  he  thought  it  harsh,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  pass  so 
severe  a  sentence,  and  had  always  himself  preferred  mild 
measures.*     Thus  did  he  consent  to  Cicero's  fall,  while  *  ^'<>cm«. 

'  xxxTiii.  9* 

pretending  to  wish  him  no  injury. 

Cicero  was  aware  that  the  Triumvirs  feared  lest  all  their 
acts  of  the  preceding  year  should  be  reversed,  if  they 
failed  to  secure  a  friend  in  the  Tribune.*  An  attempt  to '^  Pro  sest. 
annul  them  had  indeed  already  been  made,  but  without 
success,  by  the  Praetors  C.  Memmius  and  L.  Domitius.^^^"®*-'^"'- 
He  had  now  to  learn  from  the  conduct  of  Pompeius,  who 
had  given  him  such  solemn  assurances  only  the  year  before, 
how  weak  are  the  ties  of  friendship,  when  power  and  do- 
minion interfere.  Pompeius  had  retired  to  his  Alban 
villa,  not  from  fright  at  the  warnings  which  the  partisans 
of  Clodius  whispered  into  his  ear,  that  his  life  was  threat- 
ened by  the  machinations  of  Cicero  and  his  friends*;  but  jg'*'*^^*^' 
from  consciousness  of  the  unworthy  part  he  was  playing, 
and  a  desire  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  importunities 
of  the  Optimates.  However,  M.  LucuUus,  the  elder 
Torquatus,  the  Praetor  Lentulus,  and  many  other  nobles, 
found  their  way  to  him,  and  urgently  implored  him  not  to 
abandon  his  friend,  with  whom  the  welfare  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  was  so  closely  conaected.  Pompeius  referred 
them  to  the  Consuls,  saying  that  he  as  a  'private  citizen 
would  not  venture  to  contend  with  the  armed  Tribune ; 
but  if  the  Consuls  and  Senate  should  openly  oppose  Clo- 
dius, and  demand  his  services,  he  would  not  then  refuse  to 
take  up  arms  himself.*    Yet  one  more  attempt  did  Cicero'  inPison, 

*  ^  ^  *  31.;  conip. 

make ;  he  repaired  in  person  to  Alba,  demanded  access  to  fSuidfi^s 
Pompeius,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  man  for 
whose  advancement  he  had  laboured  and  performed  so 
much.     But  this  too  he  found  fruitless ;  the  only  answer 
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he  obtained  from  Pompeius  was,  that  he  could  do  nothing 
^Ep,m.\.  against  the  will  of  Cassar.*  ^ 

Thus  abandoned  by  all  who  had  it  in  their  power  to 
aid  him,  Cicero  took  counsel  with  his  friends  as  to  his 
best  course :  whether  to  oppose  force  to  force,  or,  quitting 
Rome,  withdraw  himself  by  flight  from  the  storm.  Lu- 
cullus  advised  the  former  course.  Nor  was  Cicero  desti- 
tute of  numerous  supporters,  quite  prepared  to  fight  for 
him ;  but  Cato  f  and  Hortensius,  backed  by  Atticus  and 
Cicero's  own  family,  preferred  the  latter  mode  of  proceed- 
» jE>».e9,4.  ing'^  They  flattered  him  with  the  hope  that  after  a  few 
Kut.'?i^i!.'3i!ldays  he  would  be  recalled  with  honour.  The  hour  of 
ixxTiu.  17.  danger  shows  of  what  stuff*  a  man  is  really  made.  Caesar 
(if  we  can  imagine  him  placed  in  a  similar  situation) 
would  have  stayed  and  conquered;  but  Cicero's  nature 
was  little  suited  to  deeds  of  strife  and  violence;  ac- 
cordingly, he  gave  way  before  his  enemies,  and  quitted 
the  scene  of  his  former  glories  before  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced against  him.  Hence  it  might  have  been  foreseen, 
.that  even  should  he  be  permitted  this  once  to  return,  he 
must  inevitably  sooner  or  later  fall  a  victim  to  the  spirit 
of  an  age  in  which  violence  triumphed  over  justice.  Before 
turning  his  back  on  his  beloved  city,  he  took  an  image  of 
Minerva  which  belonged  to  him,  and  set  it  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  thus  placing  Rome,  as  it  were, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  and 

fi?7.f?io.  Moderation. « 

piit  u. cc.        rpj^^  same  day  that  Cicero  quitted  Rome,  accompanied 

part  of  the  way  by  troops  of  his  friends,  Clodius  convened 
the  people,  the  legitimate  interval  having  elapsed  between 

♦  According  to  Plntarch  (Cic,  31.)  he  slipped  out  of  the  house  bj  a  back 
door,  without  seeing  Cicero. 

t  Cato  had  not  3ret  quitted  Rome  for  C/prus,  as  appears  from  the  speech 
for  Sestius,  c  28. 
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the  Kogation  and  the  Voting.  All  whom  he  had  cajoled  or 
intimidated  were  present ;  yet  the  Forum  appeared  empty. 
It  was  occupied  by  armed  slaves  and  mercenaries.  In  this 
assembly  the  law  was  carried,  which  Clodius  had  levelled 
against  Cicero  expressly  and  by  name*,  and  which  the 
Senate  had  arrayed  itself  in  mourning  to  avert.  In  the 
same  assembly  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  Consuls  re- 
ceived the  price  for  which  they  abandoned  Cicero;  the 
provinces  they  coveted  were  assigned  to  them  respectively; 
to  Gabinius,  the  wealthy  realm  of  Syria ;  to  Piso,  Mace- 
donia with  Achaia.  ^  >  Pro  sen. 

24 

The  edict  was  so  far  modified,  perhaps  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Caesar  and  Pompeius,  that  the  ban  was  only 
to  extend  to  a  distance  of  four  hundred  Roman  miles.^jjjfjj^-^^ 
Not  a  night  was  suffered  to  elapse  after  the  decree  was 
passed,  before  violent  hands  were  laid  upon  Cicero's  pro- 
perty ;  his  house  on  the  Palatine  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
his  Tusculan  villa  plundered.  His  other  country  seats 
fared  no  better  f;  the  Consuls  took  their  share  of  the 
spoil,  and  on  the  spot  where  Cicero's  house  had  stood, 
Clodius  consecrated  a  temple  to  Liberty.^ 

*  Vditu,jubeatigy  utM,  Tullio  aqua  et  igni  interdktum  sit,    Pro  domo,  18. 

t  We  know  from  Ep.  88, 1.  {Att,  iv.  2.)  that  his  Formian  yilla,  for  in- 
stance, was  devastated. 

J  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  17.  The  aboye  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  speech  for 
Sestius,  which,  in  spite  of  the  rhetorical  ornaments  with  which  it  is  loaded, 
must  be  considered  our  chief  source  of  information  for  the  circumstances  of 
Cicero's  banishment.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  Cicero's  leaving  Home* 
we  remark  that  Caesar  says  the  Helvetii  proposed  to  assemble  on  the  Rhone 
on  the  28th  March,  in  order  to  cross  over  into  Gaul :  he  left  Borne  in  haste, 
to  reach  Geneva  in  due  time  to  hinder  their  invasion  of  the  Roman  territory, 
and  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Caesar  therefore  must  have  been  in  Geneva  on 
the  28th  March;  and  accordingly  must]  have  left  Rome  eight  days  earlier, 
that  is,  on  the  20th.  For  Plutarch  says,  that  he  performed  the  journey  from 
Rome  to  the  Rhone  (apparently  when  he  was  going  to  his  first  government 
in  Spain)  in  eight  days.  But  when  Cicero  went  into  exile,  Csesar  was  still 
before  the  walls  of  Rome  (pro  Sest  18.);  Cicero  therefore  must  have  gone 
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We  have  no  letters  of  Cicero^s  during  the  first  months 
of  the  year  696.  From  the  time  of  his  banishment  to  his 
retam,  there  are  thirty-four ;  all,  except  one,  addressed 
to  his  family  and  to  Atticus,  who  remained  in  Some  till 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  he  had  seen 
the  measures  for  his  friend's  recall  progressing  satis- 
factorily. 

The  first  letter  is  addressed  to  Atticus  from  the  road  to 
Yibo,  in  Bruttium  (formerly  Hippo,  now  Monte  Leone). 
It  bears  witness  to  the  distracted  state  of  Cicero's  mind, 
and  to  the  deep  regret  he  now  felt  that  he  had  not 
followed  the  manly  counsel  of  Lucullus.  Thus  it  ever  is 
with  the  gentle  and  timid :  without  strength  of  mind  to 
resolve  on  extreme  measures,  no  sooner  have  they  decided 
on  the  less  daring  course,  than  all  the  advantages  on  the 
other  side  become  apparent  to  them ;  they  see  only  their 
own  weakness,  and  lose  sight  of  all  the   grounds  that 

about  the  20th.   The  first  precise  date  occurs  at  the  end  ofEp,  54.  (Att.  iii.  2.) 
dat  Id.  Apr,  (8th  April)  in  oris  LucanicB  (the  last  words  are  an  emendation 
ofBosius).     Accordingly  I  suppose  the  case  to  have  been  this: — About 
March  20th,  Cicero  quitted  Rome  ;  the  same  day  Clodius  carried  the  law 
against  him.    Some  time  was  spent  in  modifpng  it,  though  we  are  not  to 
suppose  an  observance  of  the  Trinundinum  iu  regard  to  a  law  which  was 
made  in  fact  a  Privilegium.    In  this  affair,  everything  was  done  tumultu- 
ously  and  irregularly;  and  this  explains  why  Cicero  had  received  no  account 
of  the  modification  when  he  wrote  Ep.  54.,  on  the  8th  April..    Possibly  he 
did- not  huiTy  himself  on  his  journey  in  the  south  of  Italy,  nor  had  he  any 
occasion  to  do  so,  for  the  blow  had  not  fallen  at  the  time  of  his  setting  out* 
Perhaps  he  tarried  with  some  of  his  friends  ;  the  Ep.  53.  may  have  been 
written  when  he  had  determined  to  go  to  Vibo.     In  that  letter,  the  writer's 
despondency  is  strongly  marked:  the  words,  adhuc  quidem  vcdde  me  pcmitetj 
show  that  it  was  written  some  days  afler  his  quitting  Home.     [The  day  can 
hardly  be  fixed  so  precisely.    It  is  not  certain  that  Caesar  was  at  Geneva  by 
the  28th  March,  though  it  seems  more  probable  that  Plutarch,  dy^cuos  M 
'PoSav^y  ^A9€y,  C(Bs.   17.,  refers  to  the  first  campaign  in  Gaul  than,  as 
Abekcn  supposes,  to  the  Spanish  govommcnt.    So  Drumann  and  Fischer 
{JiOtHische  Zeitta/eU).} 
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might  reasonablj  be  adduced  in  favour  of  their  choice. 
In  the  present  instance  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt» 
that  had  Cicero  remained  in  Rome,  he  would  have  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  his  enemies.*  In  the  letter  last  mentioned, 
he  expresses  an  ardent  wish  for  Atticus  to  come  to  him, 
and  discuss  the  plans  for  his  further  journey. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Vibo,  Cicero  had  a  friend 
named  Sica^,  who  with  a  generous  disregard  of  the  ^^^^^g^r  J^p- m. 
he  thereby  incurred,  received  the  unfortunate  man  into 
his  house  and  gave  him  shelter.  Cicero's  object  was  to 
repair  to  Sicily  orMelita^;  for  these  islands,  Sicily  in*  ep.k, 
particular,  had  been  long  devoted  to  him  ;  the  inhabitants 
retained  a  grateful  recollection  of  his  administration  as 
Quaestor,  and  of  his  having  taken  their  part  against  Verres. 

The  Praetor  of  Sicily,  C.  Virgilius,  was  his  near  con- 
nexion and  friend ;  but  his  awe  of  Clodius,  from  whose 
power  he  had  himself  once  suffered,  made  him  close  the 
island  against  him.*  Whilst  he  was  with  Sica,  Cicero  re-^  ProPiamc, 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  Rogation,  and  heard  of  the  mitiga- 
tion of  his  sentence,  which,  however,  did  not  permit  him 
to  remain  either  in  Sicily  or  Melita.  In  great  alarm,  on 
his  friend's  account  as  well  as  his  own,  he  instantly  de- 
termined to  leave  Vibo ;  and  the  weather  not  allowing  of 
a  sea  voyage  t,  he  hastened  overland  to  Brundisium*,  iw*  PraPianc, 
tending  from  thence  to  cross  into  Greece.  All  the  places 
he  passed  through  were  devoted  to  him,  and  offered  him 
shelter  in  defiance  of  his  enemies'  threats.    Such  proofs  of 

*  It  is  very  interesting  and  important  towards  a  right  estimate  of  Cicero's 
character,  to  compare  with  the  outpourings  in  these  letters,  what  he  says  of 
his  own  conduct  in  later  speeches,  particularly  that  for  Sestius  (16 — 19.). 

t  It  must  be  remembered  that  according  to  the  existing  state  of  the  Ro- 
man Calendar  the  season  here  spoken  of  was  still  winter.  [March  20th,  a.  u. 
696= April  8th,  B.  c.  58,  according  to  the  correction  of  the  Julian  Calendar. 
AU  the  dates  therefore  of  this  period  are  to  be  set  forward  nineteen  days 
io  obtain  the  real  time.    Fischer,  Edm.  Zeittt^feln,  p.  S39.] 

Q  6 
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love  and  respect  only  increased  bis  pain,  and  he  still  con- 
(J^.'m.4.)   tinued  to  regret  that  he  had  preferred  life  to  death.^     He 
earnestly  besought  Atticus  in  every  letter  to  hasten  to 
min^  that  they  might   consult   together   what  plans  he 
should  next  adopt.    From  Brundisium  he  would  willingly 
have  crossed  into  Achaia,  but  he  had  enemies  there,  the 
chief  of    whom   was    Autronius,  Catilina's  confederate, 
eo^Pu'^    whose  banishment  he  had  helped  to  bring  about^ 
FimeAl  ^^^     ^^^  ^^^  same  reason,  and  also  from  its  proximity  to 
Bome,  he  deemed  it  hazardous  to  go  to  his  friend's  estate 
ill  Epirus  ;  his  thoughts  took  a  wider  range,  and  were  for 
I  fTl  w*  ?•  ^^^  ^^^^  directed  to  Cyzicus,  in  Asia,  on  the  Propontis.' 
ii^.xir.  4.)*     "VVe  have  a  letter  to  Atticus,  dated  from  Thurii  on  the 
10th  April,  and  another  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Taren* 
tum  on  the  24th.     He  was  now  forced  to  abandon  all 
hopes  of  seeing  his  friend  in  Italy.     "  I  look  upon  this," 
he  writes,  "  as  an  addition  to  the  long  catalogue  of  my 
<  Sp.t».      misfortunes."*     Atticus  probably  thought  it  wiser  to  re- 
main in  Rome,  that  he  might  watch  his  opportunity  for 
promoting  his  friend's  interests,  and  protect  his  family. 
It  was  well  he  did  so,  for  Terentia  was  cruelly  harassed, 
his  son-in-law  ill  treated,  and  the  lives  of  his  children 
*  «»»;  w-  J«.  threatened.* 

].(ifl//.  Hi.  ft.; 

PtoSSi^ii*  On  the  16th  or  17th  April,  Cicero  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brundisium,  but  abstained  from  entering  the 
city,  which  was  well  affected  towards  him,  out  of  regard  to 
its  welfare.  He  spent  thirteen  days  in  the  gardens  of  his 
friend,  the  knight  M.  Lsenius  Flaccus,  who  at  the  peril  of 

•jfp.59.9.    his  life  ffranted  a  refujsce  to  the  exile.*     This  noble-hearted 

{BHt.  xlT.  4.);  ^  ^  /.       1  i^. 

ii^Fr^Tett,  ^^°>  ^v^*^  ^^^  s^^s  *^^    *g®^    father,  of  whom    Cicero 

**•  speaks  with  emotion,  placed  him,  when  he  no  longer  felt  it 

safe  to  remain  in  Italy,  on  board  a  vessel  which  brought 

him,  after  a  stormy  voyage  as  Plutarch  relates,  to  Dyrra- 

cliium,  where  again  he  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 
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Here^  however,  his  fear  of  Autronius  and  other  Catilina* 
rians  mcreased,  and  having  abandoned  the  idea  of  residing 
in  Epirus,  he  hastened  by  the  most  northerly  route  to 
Mcedonaia,  where  one  of  his  friends^  Cn.  Plancius,  was 
Quaestor.*  This  friend  no  sooner  heard  of  Cicero's  arrival*  Ep.eo^i 
at  Djrrachium,  than  he  hastened  to  meet  him,  without 
lictors  or  the  other  insignia  of  his  dignity,  and  clothed  in 
mourning.  Tears  flowed  freely  during  their  silent  greet- 
ing, and  Plancius  carried  his  unhappy  friend  to  his  own 
dwelling  in  Thessalonica.  Here  he  arrived  on  the  22nd 
Mav.^  « Ep.  61. 1 

(Alt.  iii.  8." 

The  state  of  Cicero's  mind  at  this  juncture,  is   best  Prai^ianc, 
shown  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  his  wife  and  children 
from  Brundisium  on  the  30th  April.^     At  the  beginning'  Ep. ^9,1 
he  says : — 

**  I  write  to  you  less  frequently  than  I  might,  for  miser- 
able as  every  hour  is,  yet,  when  I  write  to  you,  or  receive 
your  letters,  I  am  altogether  dissolved  in  tears,  and  cannot 
endure  my  misery.  Oh  !  that  I  had  loved  life  less !  had 
I  then  died,  surely  I  should  have  lived  a  life  of  no  suffer- 
ing, or  but  little.  If  fate  has  in  reserve  for  me  the  slightest 
hope  of  recovering  any  of  my  former  happiness,  my  error 
has  not  been  so  great ;  but  if  these  misfortunes  are  doomed 
to  last,  then  I  long  to  see  thee,  my  dearest,  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  die  in  thy  embrace ;  since  neither  the 
gods,  whom  thou  hast  so  piously  worshipped,  nor  men,  to 
whom  I  have  devoted  my  services,  have  shown  us  any 
gratitude."  His  sole  remaining  solace  was  the  remem- 
brance of  his  glorious  life  and  actions.  "  I  have  lived  in 
honour,  I  have  gained  renown.  My  virtues,  not  my  faults, 
have  caused  my  affliction.  My  only  error  was  the  not 
relinquishing  life  itself  when  I  lost  its  honours."*  Bui*Ep,bo,i 
such  thoughts  only  resemble  the  lightning  which  for  a 
moment  illumines  the  night,  making  the  succeeding  dark- 
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ness  more  perceptible.  *'  I  hate/'  he  writes  at  the  same 
time  to  Atticus^  '^  all  frequented  places.  I  avoid  mankind< 

t  irp.60, 1.    I  can  hardly  bear  the  light  of  day."* 

(iitf.  III.  7.)        rpj^^  circumstance  that  his  brother  had  just  set  out  on 

his  return  from  his  province,  was  an  addition  to  Cicero's 
troubles.     Where  should  he  see  him?  how  tear  himself 

s  £p.r,o,3.  from  him  again  ?^  At  Dyrrachium  he  was  informed  that 
Quintus  was  sailing  from  Ephesus  to  Athens ;  other  ac- 
counts said  that  he  would  travel  through  Macedonia.  He 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Athens,  in  case  his  brother 
might  have  arrived  there,  to  desire  him  to  meet  him  al 

» Ep.  61. 1.  Thessalonica.®  Arrived  at  this  place  himself,  without 
having  received  any  certain  intelligence  about  QuintuSy 
except  that  he  had  left  Ephesus,  he  became  uneasy  lest  he 
should  have  been  impeached  at  Rome.  His  enemies  in^ 
deed  might  well  consider  their  triumph  but  half  complete! 
till  they  had  involved  his  brother  in  his  ruin.  Nor  wert 
the  accounts  of  Pompeius,  which  he  received  from  Atticufli 
calculated  to  raise  his  courage.  The  man  who  could 
quietly  suffer  his  prisoner,  Tigranes,  to  betaken  from  him 
by  Clodius,  was  not  likely  to  afford  him  any  assistance 
against  the  Tribune.*  Thus  the  transactions  of  the  month 
of  May  failed  to  inspire  him  with  the  hope  which  AtticoB 
sought  to  impart  to  him.  He  still  hesitated  about  re* 
maining  in  Macedonia.  Again  his  hopes  turned  to  Pom-* 
peius,  and  h^  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  although  at  the  same 

4  Epp.  67.;  62,  time  he  called  him  a  hypocrite.* 

Jy.'iVio'  *  ^P'  61,  2.    Tigranes,  son  of  the  king  of  Annenia  of  the  same  nam^ 

who  had  been  in  alliance  with  Mithridates,  was  kept,  after  adorning  dMf 
triumph  of  Pompeius,  as  a  hostage  in  Home,  under  the  care  of  the  'PraM 
Flavins.    He  bribed  Clodius  to  aid  his  flight.    He  escaped,  and  set  saO,  M 
was  obliged,  hy  contrary  winds,  to  put  back  to  Antium.    Both  Clodius  and 
Flavins  hastened  after  him  with  armed  men,  and  a  combat  took  place  iM- 1^ 
tween  them,  in  which  M.  Papirius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  a  friend  of  PtniK  P 
peius,  was  slain,  and  Flavins  with  difficulty  escaped.    Tigranes  got  oC{ 
See  Asconios  ad  OraU  pro  Mil 
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Exhausted  with    doubts  and   anxieties^  his    strength 
seined  utterly  to  fail  him;  and  he  gave  full  vent  to  his 
1-humour  both  against  himselfj  and  against  an  individual 
1  whonij  he  was  convinced,  he  had  too  implicitlj  trusted, 
nd  who  had  betrayed  him* ;  for  he  was  firmly  persuaded *^-jJ^^: 
hat  the  envy  his  Consulate  had  awakened  had  caused  his 
uin.'     Several  passages  in  his  letters  seem  to  indicate  j^m.  63,  i.j 
lortenuus  as  the  object  of  these  suspicions,  which  were(^>.i.i 
lowever  probably  unjust.*  '  >*•) 

So  crushed  did  he  feel,  that  he  actually  declined  a  visit  63fr(i?/.iii 
romhis  brother,  who  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  15th  May,?.*3.?"''^'^' 
nd  whom  a   short  time   before  he  had  longed  to  see. 
rhe  thought  even  occurred  to  him  of  putting  an  end  to  his 
[fe.     He  already  regarded  himself  as  non-existent.     He 
mtes  to  his  brother,  excusing  himself  for  having  shunned 
n  interview  with  him.     "  You  would  not  have  seen  your 
brother ;  not  him  whom  you  left ;    not  him  whom  you 
:now  ;  from  whom  you  tore  yourself  with  mutual  tears, 
fhen  he  accompanied  you  on  your  way.     No  trace  or 
hadow  of  him  would  you  have  seen,  but  the  image  of  a 
wreathing  corpse.^*      What  wonder,  when  he  had  thus -•£/».  63.  i.' 
;iyen  himself  up,  that  he  should  also  have  abandoned  his 
rust  in  the  gods  I^    All  that  he  had  left  behind  and  which  ^  £p.63,4.; 
e  despaired  of  seeing  again,  now  floated  before  his  mindc^^'-i^ii^) 
1  the  most  alluring  forms :  *'  his  brother,  not  a  brother 
nlj  ;  in  the  charms  of  intercourse,  a  friend ;  in  devotion, 

*  There  is  no  trace  whatever,  bating  the  insinnations  of  these  letters,  of 
[ortensius  haying  betrayed  Cicero.  On  the  other  hand,  we  maj  see  in  the 
inttus,  c.  1.,  how  heartilj  and  honourably  Cicero  spoke  of  him  at  a  later 
eriod,  when  he  had  recovered  from  his  suspicions.  Quum  e  Cilicia  decedena 
Utodum  venisaem  et  eo  mihi  de  Hortensii  morte  esset  aUatum  opinione  omnium^ 
iqforem  animo  cepi  dohrem.  Nam  et,  amico  amisso,  quum  consuetudine  ju- 
tmdcUum  multorum  officiorum  conjunctione  me  privatum  videham  etc,  .  .  . 
\f)leb€unque  quod  non,  ui  plerique  puiabant,  adversarium  aut  obtrectatorem 
itudum  mearum,  sed  socium  potiua  et  consortem  gloriosi  lahoris  amiseram. 
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a  son ;  in  wise  counsel^  a  father."  His  daughter^  *'  a  - 
being  of  what  piety  I  what  modesty!  what  intelligence  t 
the  image  of  himself  in  person,  speech  and  soul :"  his  soD| 
*^the  fairest  and  dearest  of  children;  already  only  too 
intelligent,  for  he  felt  the  sorrows  of  his  family:"*  his 
wife,  "  that  most  faithful  partner,  the  truest  of  consorts^ 
whose  society  he  must  now  forego,  that  some  one  might 
remain  to  protect  the  beloved  children,  whom  alone  their 
I /"•  P».*  *,  X  misfortunes  had  spared  to  them."^ 

(Qw./r.  1. 3.)  ^  ^  *^ 

His  beautiful  house,  now  in  ruins,  was  another  subject 
of  grief  to  him.     He  writes  to  Terentia,  **  Then  first  shall 
I  regard  myself  as  restored,  when  our  house  has  been  re-" 
«  Epp.  70  6.;  stored  to  us."  ^ 

7fiu  {Att.ili.  . 

j5.;  Dw.xiv.     YoT  such  complaiuts  as  these,  Cicero  has  been  charged 

by  many  with  unmanliness,  while  but  few  have  been  fowid 

to  excuse  him.     Doubtless  he  could  exhort  and  console 

3  Bp,  176.     others  in  similar  sorrows  better  than  himself.^     The  Ian- 

comp7i79.*  *  ffuage  of  the  first  and  second  books  of  his  •*  Disputations 

iDiv  V   18  ^ 

at  Tusculum  "  sounds  very  fine ;  but  these  were  the  exer- 
citations  of  the  philosopher ;  at  Thessalonica  we  have  the 
man,  in  perplexity  and  sorrow ;  a  man  too  who  was  any* 
thing  but  a  Stoic  by  nature.  Two  things  are  to  be  taken 
into  consideration :  first,  the  excitable  feelings  and  temper, 
without  which  so  much  of  Cicero's  works  would  lose  thdr 
charm  for  us ;  secondly,  his  being  a  Roman  citizen,  do- 
voted  to  the  State  by  birth  and  circumstances,  as  well  tt 
by  inclination.  To  the  Koman  citizen  his  country  was 
something  more  than  it  is  to  us :  it  was  the  element  ift 
which  alone  he  could  live ;  the  air  which  alone  he  could 
breathe ;  how  much  more  must  this  have  been  the  case 
with  a  man  who  had  done  for  his  country  what  Cicero  had 
done !  These  reflections,  though  they  may  not  suffice .. 
fully  to  exculpate  him,  will  still  deter  us  from  condemning  c 

*  The  boj  was  at  that  time  about  seven  years  old. 
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•him  so  severelj  as  some  have  done,  who  have  allowed  too 
little  for  his  character  and  situation. 

Whilst  at  Thessalonica,  Cicero  resided  in  the  house  of 
Cn.  Plancius.  He  experienced  some  inconvenience  from 
the  crowd  of  people  who  flocked  about  the  Quaestor ;  but 
he  found  him  a  true  friend  in  his  distress.  The  Praetor  of 
Macedonia^  L.  Appuleius^  though  an  upright  and  patriotic 
man,  and  well  disposed  towards  Cicero,  did  not  venture, 
as  the  first  magistrate  in  the  province,  to  declare  openly  in 
his  favour  or  render  him  any  as^stance;  but  Plancius 
forgot  the  Quaestor  in  the  friend ;  and  when  L.  Tubero, 
the  legate  of  Quintus,  came  to  Thessalonica,  and  described 
to  the  exile  with  friendly  zeal  the  dangers  which  awaited 
him  in  Achaia,  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  turn  his 
steps  to  Asia,  he  forced  him  to  remain  with  him,  and  by 
his  gentle  persuasions  succeeded  in  diverting  his  cares  and 
soothing  the  anguish  of  his  soul.  There  is  an  affecting 
passage  in  the  oration  which  Cicero  delivered  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  in  defence  of  this  faithful  friend,  in  which 
he  alludes  to  a  certain  night  which  Plancius  had  spent  in 
lyatching  with  him,  and  soothing  him  in  his  affliction ;  and 
relates  how  ardently  he  then  wished  a  time  might  come, 
when  he  might  repay  such  love  and  devotion.^  >  ProPimc 

However  his  friend's  efforts  may  have  tranquillized 
Cicero  for  a  space,  and  withheld  him  from  extremities, 
they  could  not  avail  to  impart  to  him  firmness  and  en- 
durance, or  give  him  hope  for  the  future.  Long  did  he 
hesitate  whether  to  remain  in  Thessalonica :  his  fears  urged 
him  further.  The  representations  of  Atticus,  however, 
who  was  ever  hoping  for  some  favourable  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, prevented  him  from  yielding  to  their  sugges- 
tions. His  friend  Sestius,  one  of  the  new  Tribunes,  and 
his  son-in-law  Piso,  whose  noble  and  honourable  behaviour 
bad  increased  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  he  held  him^ 
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» jste».e9.2.;al6o  advised  falm  to  remain  in  Thessalonica^  as  they  ai^ 

i4.;iw».xiv.ticipated  certain  movements  m  Kome,  which  might  peiM 

haps  result  in  his  favour.     Atticus  and  others,  especiallj 

Terentius  Varro,  endeavoured  to  give  him  confidence  agailJ 

s  Efp,  70, 1.  in  Pompeius  ;  they  calculated  also  upon  Caesar.^    Accordtjl 

iii^ift.  18.)  'ingly  Quintus  did  all  in  his  power  to  raise  the  spirits  <»( 

his  brother.     But  hopes  such  as  these  could  take  no 

in  Cicero :  he  continued  to  indulge  in  wild  abuse  both 

himself  and  others^  and  even  Atticus^who  had  done 

»£>».7o,5.7.;much  for  him,  did  not  wholly  escape  his  reproaches.' 

TSFawab,'  carefully  weighed  however  the  ground  of  the  hopes 

friend  presented  to  him,  and  pondered  on  the  idea,  wl 

he  and  the  Tribune  Culeo,  an  adherent  of  Pompeius, 

conceived,  of  attacking   the   Eogation  of  Clodius  as 

JPrivikffium*     The  letter  in  which  Cicero  discusses 

point,  depicts  in    the  liveliest  colours  the  sliipwn 

mariner,  who  menaced  by  the  raging  flood,  sees  the 

ments  of  his  vessel  scattered  round  him,  but  has  lost 

presence  of  mind,  and  while  just  able  to  keep  his  h< 

above  the  water,  and  perceive  what  can  save  him,  has  nc 

strength  to  seize  it.     When  his  friends  hold  out  ratic 

grounds  of  comfort  to  him,  he  thinks  of  the  clause  in 

law  of  Clodius,  which  decrees,  that    *'no  one  shall 

allowed,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  speak  in  the  Senate 

tlie  exile's  favour,"  though  he  afterwards  says  himself 

4  £pp.r>6,  i.;such  a  clause  no  one  need  care  much  about.^     Then  he 

(jittM.  12.'  uneasy  at  the  election  of  his  former  enemy  MetellusNi 

15.  23.) 

as  Consul  for  the  ensuing  year,  forgetting  that  his 
friend  Lentulus  is  given  him  for  a  colleague,  and 
Pompeius  and  Lentulus,  who  were  both  suffering 

♦  Ep,  70,  6.  (Att.  iil  15.)  A  Privilegium  (lex  privo  homini  irrogata)lM 
law  directed  against  a  particular  citizen,  which  was  forbidden  bj-the 
sacrata  and  by  the  Twelve  Tables. 
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insults  of  Clodius,    had   bound  themselves   strictly 
ther. 

\  addition  to  all  his  troubles,  he  now  heard  that  Quin- 
though  he  had  been  received  in  Rome  with  great 
ur',  and  that  on  his  brother's  account,  was  about  to  1,^">*«*« 
ccused  by  a  nephew  of  Clodius  of  malversation  in  his 
ince ;  and  that  the  management  of  the  process  would 
Jve  upon  the  Pnetor  elect,  a  brother  of  Clodius,  upon 
nencing  his  functions.^     He  sank  deeper  than  ever  in!^^^jj^jj\ 
3tion:  on  the  21st  August  he  was  again  thinking  of 
icus^;  but  before  he  repaired  thither  he  was  willing  to^^J^P-^\' 
for  what  the  Ist  September  might  bring  forth  in  the 
ite.*     His  nature  was  peculiarly  impatient  of  delay, 
utterly  unable  to  persevere  in  hoping  for  the  distant 
Its  of  time.     The  letter  addressed  to  Atticus  on  the 
I  September,  is  a  living  testimony  of  the  deep  de- 
dency  which  had  laid  hold  of  him.*     He  mentions  his (^^iJIw.) 
lution  to  go  to  Epirus ;  he  could  not  fail  to  observe, 
circumstances  were  inclining  in  his  favour :  yet  the 
incholy  which  still  haunted  him  may  have  suggested 
dm,  that  on  the  overthrow  of  all  his  hopes  he  might 
r  the   penalty  of  disregarding  the  conditions   of  his 
j.f  Accordingly  he  begs  his  friend  for  just  soil  enough 
3ver  his  body- 
he  province  of  Macedonia  having  been  assigned  to 
>,  his  troops  began  to  pour  into  the  country,  and  they 
^  reported  to  be  already  in  Thessalonica,  which  was 

>n  the  first  day  of  each  month  the  gravest  afiaira  were  brought  forward 
I  Senate.  The  1st  September  this  year  would  be  more  important,  on 
mt  of  the  Consals,  who  had  not  long  been  nominated.  [So  a.  v.  710» 
the  death  of  Csesar,  the  senators  were  specially  convened  for  Sep- 
sr  1.  During  August  they  were  mostly  absent  from  Rome.] 
B^.  74.  (Att,  iii.  19.)  Dyrrachium,  where  he  soon  after  went,  and  his 
1*8  estates  in  I^ims,  w^re  strictly  within  the  distance  from  Bome 
led  him  by  the  edict. 
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therefore  no  longer  a  safe  abiding  place  for  Cicero. 
accordingly  abandoned  this  asylum^  and  arrived  on 
16th  November  at  Dyrrachium,  which  was  a  free  to^ 
and  well  disposed  towards  him,  as  he  had  often  prol 
£ff.7M.;its  interests.'     Although  at  first  compassion  for  Ci< 
(Att'M.k.i  unhappy  situation  makes  us  judge  leniently  of  his 
3-)  plaints,  unmanly  as  they  often  were,  and  find  some  ezi 

for  him  in  the  jieculiar  bitterness  misfortunes  such  as 
must  have  had  for  a  man  of  his  temperament,  it  is  ii 
possible  to  overcome  the  painful  impression  made  upon 
by  his  vacillation  during  his  residence  in  Thessalonica^i 
the  fuint-heartedness  he  displays  in  the  midst  of  foi 
omens    and   conjunctures,   and   the  impatience    and 
spondency  with  which  he  regarded  a  future  that  o] 
under  such  favounible  auspices.     Nor  less  must  we 
dcnui  the  means  ho  adopted  to  avert  the  consequences^ 
the  unauthorized  publication  of  a  speech  he  formerly 
*i?pp.M.9.;livered    against   Curio*  ^    and  above   all  his  behavii 
111!  13. 1ft.)    towards  tlio  friend  who  had  testified  such  zeal  and  pei 
ranee  in  his  service.    Yet  his  wife  and  son-in-law  affo 
him  examples  of  energy  and  endurance  which  it  the 
behoved  him  to  imitate,  as  their  misfortunes,  as  well 
any  hopes  they  might  entertain  of  future  prosperity, 

*  Ep,  66,  S.   Percussisti  autem  me  etiam  tie  oratkme  prolata.    Cm 
ut  tcribis,  medere^  si  quid  potes,     Scripsi  equidem  Uli  oiim  tratua^  qmii 
prior  tcripserat;  seti  ita  campresseram  ut  ntmquam  emanatumm 
Quo  modo  esciderit  nescitK     Sed  quia  nunquam  accidit  ut  cum  eo  vcrfo 
concertarem^  et  quia  scripta  mihi  videtur  neyligentius  quam  catera^  P^l 
probari  non  ease  meam.    Id,  si  putas  me  posse  sanari,  cures  velim.     [j 
supposes  the  subject  of  this  speech  to  have  been  the  younger  Cuiio.    In  I 
case  ho  would  surely  have  been  qualified  in  Ep,  70.  as  adoieacau^ 
fUius.    See  Billerbeck  tii  loc,    Manutius  and  Schiitz  refer  it  to  C. 
Curio  tlie  elder  (Consul  a.  v.  678).   The  speech  itself  is  supposed  to  be< 
by  Quintil.  (v.  10.  9S.),  and  entitled  by  hun  m  Clodium  et  Curiomewi,9k 
bination  which  makes  us  think  rather  of  the  younger  Curio  than  his 
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jred  in  him.*     The  strong  affection  for  his  family  h^li^P'JSX 
jpeatedly  expresses,  is  at  least  refreshing,  amidst  the^f^y  ^J^j^J^. 
[itions  of  peevishness  with  which  his  letters  abound.  ^^ 
feel  moved  to  pity  although  we  cannot  excuse  him 
1  we  read :  ^*  One  thing  I  assert,  no  man  ever  lost 

blessings  as  I,  nor  fell  into  such  calamities.  Time 
only  does  not  diminish,  but  it  increases  my  grief. 
)r  sorrows  are  mitigated  by  time,  but  mine  cannot  fail 
}  daily  augmented  by  the  sense  of  present  misery  and 
remembrance  of  my  past  life.  I  have  lost  not  only 
amily  and  my  possessions,  but  myself  also."*  coSj.*.  w*.  a.*  * 

e  must  now  give  an  account  of  what  had  occurred  in  {3 "'  "^'  ^** 
Sairs  previous  to  his  arrival  at  Dyrrachium.     Pom- 
I  had  not  borne  the  affronts  he  had  received  from  Clo- 

especially  his  interference  with  regard  to  Tigranes, 
)  so  patiently  as  Cicero  imagined.     This  interference, 
be  contrary,  had  converted  him  into  an  opponent  *  of  ^j^Jf^f;^* 
ludacious  Tribune,  whose  attempts  moreover  to  de- 
i  him  of  his  influence  with  the  people  he  could  not 

0  perceive.     The  flight  of  the  Armenian  prince  took 

1  in  May ;  and  Cicero  had  heard  of  it  in  Thessalonica 
le  29th.  On  the  1st  June  his  friend  the  Tribune  L. 
lius,  in  secret  understanding  with  Pompeius,  proposed 
'ecall  in  the  assembly.  The  Senate  resolved  unanl- 
jly  to  recommend  the  measure  to  the  people's  accept- 
;  but  the  Tribune  JEHus  Ligus,  won  over  by  Clodius, 
bis  veto  upon  it.  The  Senate  then  resolved  to  post- 
all  business,  till  the  Consuls  should  have  made  a  new 

on  in  favour  of  Cicero :  this,  however,  they  declined, 

ling  in  their  excuse  the  clause  of  the  Clodian  law.^  j^^,.f^^f];' 

iceforth,  Pompeius,  through  the  medium  of  his  inti- 

1  friend  Varro,  began  to  make  overtures  to  Ciccro.'^'/pp^  V 

°  65 ;  67.;  70, 1.; 

W^as  too  dependent  upon  Caesar,  to  take,  without  his ]l' /i^'/j ."5. 

is')  ' 
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1^^^^  ^coKnu  UT  £rect  seeps  xy  ike  proeciibed  sttftcSBmuj 
but  periaps  diK  T«nr  feffi*g  of  dependence  acted 
sximulus  lo  isihaiee  trim  to  exot  Imgclf  indbec^y  fori 
recall^  in  the  kws  x'  gt^i'^  ^aa  to  his  own  inl 
On  ilie  lliii  Accuse  %£<c«^T«^r  vie  made  <^  an 
on  the  pan  or  Ckcii&s  acaiss;  ihe  life  of  Pompeius* 
tberespon  shm  hinsif^*  :s»  rr  he  hottse  till  the  doee  of  I 

hizD£«li  «&&^ied  «?c:  tSiSs  «ss3oa  ro  cspoose  the 
P<s[9«i3&.     PSsvx.  hcvif  T^fr«  r^snaiaed  constant  to  the 

"^   buDf;.^     Caesar  a^  apMurs  ro  haTe  be^oi   nnwiUing 
brExk  viih  CtftxiiTS?  ihirutr  l^  coanaoance  in  offiee: 
the  IHi^sxie  eietrc*  Se<d'.3s^  vso  had  tiaTdled  into 
cxjc^saj  <m  C^xfixy^  ticoxzx.  cciui  prwrsre  firom  himi 

"^     fi&^naaZ  fSBficaaK* :  C!OC^»ch;a^Ckexo  or  himae^ 
The  £:si£asni  ^  seen  ait^r  p receded  vk  not  to 
TJgT^.*    Ix  m-iZj^  P.  Coneavss  Leat^ihs  Spinther, 
■Q.  }£tss>iliis  X«[:i:&.  v«;«  <2ecsl^i  Coci$ui&     The  fiist 
a  •frknii  v\t^  \£  Chxix*  ar>i  P.vcariKSSw  and  had  filled 
i&tsi  ic  J5a'Ciik  Jox  ii*  Cocsuiji:e  oc  tie  larter ;  and 
n:  jLimss?  T^nnumt  td  wcurnse  :2:  bcedlity  to  Cicero 
IE  ^uminikii^  Ivci  v:is  ir^r^xvd  bv  Atiicas  to 


.    fr.m:  iik  iicaiHsr  jinrsetKznocu'     Waen  the  piopoeitkai 


XL 


Njmixff  v»  i-BDf TT^^i  cc  :he  i^i  CVr^ocer  *,  ei^it  of 
•  TriiutDt*  vctsoa  aa  ii$  tuTvxzr*  TSey  pcveeeded  to  bdaf! 
lav  iier^t:*  lie  P^^^  ^=^  avx\.>ra3c:^>e  with  it»  to  wl 
LeaTclo*  raxe  hi?  a^s^ucuKV*  Tfce  kv,  h^>veTer,  was 
wuTO^i;  rs:*'  w\>aii  it  har^f  ^sk&M  CKet<s  as  it 
frauMl  w::h  i;^  miK^  deiV^r^Kx^e  to  Cix^dios^  and  dU 
KtjiiK^K'  t\^  hiai  h?*  p«v>peftT^  abciw  alk*  his  dcariy 
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i,  CIodiuB  had  exerted  all  his  influence  to  defeat  the 
are ;  and  he  apparently  again  persuaded  one  of  the 
lines  to  place  his  veto  upon  it.  He  had  himself 
sd  the  formidable  clause  in  his  Kogatton  to  be  affixed 
le  door  of  the  Curia*,  but  this  could  only  have  ^^yjjjfjj'is) 
;  while  there  were  Consuls  and  Tribunes  who  would 
ee  it. 

on  after  Cicero's  arrival  at  Dyrrachium,  the  Tribu- 

of  Clodius  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  new 

mes  entered  on  their  office.     His  enemy  had  now 

compelled  to  resign  the  power  which  he  had  used  so 

I  to  his  prejudice,  and  was  succeeded  by  men  from 

e  friendship  and  ability  he  might  hope   the   best. 

ngst  the  new  Tribunes  were  T.  Annius  Milo,  subse- 

tly  the  slayer  of  Clodius ;  P.  Sestius,  who,  as  before 

ioned,  had  taken  a  journey  to  confer  with  Csesar  in 

)ehalf,  and  whom  at  a  later  period  he  defended ;  T. 

03,  who  before  this  had  proposed  a  Rogation  in  his 

ir,  with  which  he  had  been  highly  pleased  2;  and  ( J^riii?  m.) 

'abricius,  who  showed  himself  so  zealous  in  his  behalf 

e  commencement  of  the  following  year :  all  these  pro- 

l  to  use  their  authority  in  behalf  of  Cicero.'     The^f'"^^*'* 

Consuls  left  Rome,  and  repaired  to  their  respective 

inces  before  the  end  of  the  year  696. 

cero  had  thus  on  his  arrival  at  Dyrrachium  a  well- 

nded  hope  of  attaining  the  object  of  his  ardent  desire, 

just  before  his  departure  from  Thessalonica  he  writes 

elf  as  follows^:     "If,   however,   we  have   all   the ^f^- ^^^ 2. 

'  '  (Div.  XIV.  1.) 

unes  on  our  side,  if  Lentulus  prove  as  zealous  as  he 
ars  to  be,  and  if  we  have  also  Caesar  and  Pompeius, 
leed  not  despair.''  His  friend  Atticus,  who  had  sup- 
i  him  with  money  at  the  time  of  his  flight  and  aftor- 
Is*,  besides  spending^a  good  deal  for  him  in  Rome,  had*  comD. 
come  into  a  large  fortune  by  the  death  of  his  uncle vS^a^l*' 
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Csecilius*,  and  might  therefore  be  expected  to  rendel^ 

him  yet  further  assistance.     Moreover,  prudence  would 

now  incline  the  majority  of  the  senators  to  espouse  hu(' 

cause.     Nevertheless,  he  could  not  shake  off  his  despond*'' 

ency  and  irresolution,  or  cease  to  torment  himself  with 

anxieties.     That  Cassar,  Pompeius,  and  Crassus  did  not 

I  rp.80.1.    declare  themselves  more  quickly  and  decidedly  for  him  ^; 

that  the  Consuls  elect  had  chosen  their  provinces  without 

waiting  for  the  accession  of  the  new  Tribunes,  whereby 

£t'S'u ) ,*^®®®  latter  might  be  offended  f  * ;  and  lastly,  that  Atticos 

Ep.  83.      should  leave  Some  before  the  end  of  the  year  ',  were  w* 

AU.  iiL  25.)  ,  .-11.1  1.  .         1 

cumstances  that  occasioned  him  the  utmost  disquietudei 
d£'.x\v]'z.)^^  writes  to  his  wife  on  the  last  day  of  November*,  **I 
have  almost  blotted  out  your  letters  with  my  tears.  For  I 
am  pining  away  with  grief;  and  my  own  misery  does  not 
pain  me  more  than  yours  and  your  children's.  But  I  am: 
so  much  more  wretched  than  you,  as  I  alone  am  the  can89 
of  our  common  misfortune.  It  was  my  duty,  either  bf 
accepting  a  legatio  to  escape  the  danger,  or  by  prudence  and 
vigour  to  resist  it,  or  else  to  fall  bravely.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  miserable,  more  disgraceful,  or  more 
unworthy  of  myself  than  this;  and,  accordingly,  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  shame  as  well  as  grief.  It  shames  m 
not  to  have  afforded  an  example  of  virtue  and  dili 
to  my  best  of  wives,  to  my  darling  children.  Day  and 
night  your  misery  and  destitution,  your  grief,  and 
infirm  health  are  before  me.  My  hope  of  relief  is  very 
small.  Many  are  hostile  to  me,  all  jealous.  It  was  diffi* 
cult  to  thrust  me  out ;  to  keep  me  out  is  easy.'* 

*  From  this  time  Atticos  wrote  his  name  Q.  Caecilius  Q.  fiL  Pompooi' 
anus  Atticus.  See  the  address  of  Cicero's  letter  to  him,  Ep.  75.  {Att,  vi.  SOlV 

f  According  to  the  lex  Sempronia^  the  fiiture  provinces  of  the 
about  to  be  elected,  were  to  be  determined  before  their  election.    After  dr. 
election,  but  still  before  their  accession  to  office,  these  provinces  were  fonn*, 
ally  assigned  to  them,  and  this  was  called  omare  provincias* 
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A  visit  from  Atticus,  which  he  received  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  at  Dyrrachium  ^  must  have  been  some  >  F.p.  sa. 
comfort  to  him ;  but  his  friend  had  hardly  left  him  when 
his  old  anxieties  began  again  to  disturb  him.  The  news 
which  reached  him  from  Rome  of  a  delay  in  his  affairs,  or 
of  any  possible  hindrance  occurring  to  them^  sufficed  to 
dash  to  the  ground  all  hope  and  confidence. 

The  Year  697. 

On  the  1st  January,  after  the  completion  of  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  the  Consul  Lentulus  brought  forward 
in  the  Senate  a  proposal  for  Cicero's  recall.  The  sena- 
tors had  assembled  in  great  numbers,  the  populace  was 
in  the  highest  state  of  expectation,  and  envoys  flocked 
to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  The  Consul  Metellus 
expressed  himself  with  moderation,  and  was  favourable  to 
his  colleague's  proposition,  which  was  also  supported  by 
the  Consular  L.  Cotta,  who  in  a  powerful  speech  urged 
that  Cicero  should  be  recalled  by  the  Senate,  and  that  with 
every  mark  of  honour.  Similar  sentiments  were  uttered  by 
Pompeius;  he  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  resolution  of 
the  Senate  should  be  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  people. 

All  the  senators  assented^;  and  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 2  p;.o&/«. 

33  34 
tion  of  the  Tribune  Serranus,  who  had  been  gained  by 

Clodius,  the  proposition  was  on  the  25th  January  brought 
before  the  people,  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
Tribune  Q.  Fabricius.  Upon  this  the  friends  of  Clodius 
^sed  a  tmnult  with  hired  gladiators,  which  resulted  in 
bloodshed.  The  Praetor  Appius  Claudius  took  part  with 
his  brother;  the  Tribune  Sestius  and  Quintus  Cicero 
hardly  escaped  with  their  lives ;  and  Clodius  finally  con- 
quered by  fire  and  sword.*  3  Pro  sest. 

We  learn  from  a  letter  to  Atticus*,  with  what  intense  4  Ep.si. 
anxiety  Cicero  watched  the  issue  of  the  resolution  of  the    "**  *    ^ 

H 
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Senate.  He  determined  on  the  strength  of  that  decree 
alone^  to  go  to  Rome,  even  if  the  law  should  not  be  passed 
by  the  people ;  and  rather  to  lose  his  life  than  suffer  any 
longer  exile  from  his  country.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  he  did  not  carry  out  this  intention,  but  his  de- 
spair was  unbounded  when  the  intelligence  of  the  occur- 
l  f''-,!?-.. fences  of  the  25th  January  reached  him.*  * 

(  Jl/.  iii.  37.)J  ... 

For  this  act  of  violence,  Clodius  was  arraigned  by  the 
Tribune  Milo ;  but  his  brother  the  Praetor  Appius,  the 
Consul  Metellus,  and  Serranus  the  Tribune,  sheltered  him 

*^Pro8e$i,:  ^ith  their  edicts  ^ ;  and  Milo  now  took  in  pay  a  band  of 
gladiators  to  defend  himself  against  those  of  his  opponentf 
The  Senate  upon  this  decreed  that  no  other  business 
should  be  entered  upon  till  that  of  Cicero's  recall  was 
effected.  Letters  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Consub, 
to  every  part  of  Italy,  summoning  to  Kome  all  persons 
well  disposed  towards  Cicero  and  the  Republic:  all  the 
governors,  legates,  and  quaestors  of  the  provinces  through 
which  he  would  pass,  were  enjoined  to  provide  for  his  wel- 

^^ProSest. ,  fare.'  Pompeius  exerted  all  his  influence,  both  within  and 
without  the  city,  in  his  behalf,  and  Lentulus  kept  the 
people  in  good-humour  with  public  games.  Cicero's  recall 
was  again  decreed  in  the  Temple  of  Honos  and  Virtus, 

Mffia****    which  Marius  had  built  with  the  spoils  of  the  Cimbri.J* 

*  The  letters  S4,  S5,  which  Schiitz  assigns  to  the  year  696,  seem  to  me  to 
belong  to  the  period  in  which  I  refer  to  them.  [Billerbeck  also  assigns  them 
to  Jan.  697.  In  S4  Cicero  speaks  of  Senatus  consultum  quod  de  me  factum 
est,  evidently  the  decree  proposed  by  the  new  Consul  Lentulns  Spinther.] 

t  De  Off,  iL  17. ;  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  7,  8.  Clodius  had  hired  these  gladi- 
ators in  the  expectation  of  becoming  .^^dile,  or  at  least  under  this  pretext 

%  The  succession  of  events  and  decrees  for  Cicero's  recall  is  not  easflj 
made  out,  inasmuch  as  the  speech  for  Sestius,  which  is  the  main  authority,  is 
an  unsafe  guide  for  them.  The  60th  chapter  of  that  speech,  however,  seems 
to  me  to  prove  that  the  meeting  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  later  than  that 
in  the  Temple  of  Honos  and  Virtus.  For  the  decrees  which  were  meant  to 
secure  the  carrying  of  the  law,  and  which  were  there  added  to  those  of  the 
former  assembly,  went  quite  as  far  as  the  Senate  could  legitimately  go. 
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Clodlus  had  done  his  best  to  hinder  the  decree  being 
passed,  and  he  now  sacceeded  in  preventing  its  being  car- 
ried into  execation.  ^  In  May,  the  Senate  being  assembled  ^J^^o  sest, 
in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  CapitolinuSj  Pompeius  made 
a  speechj  in  which  he  avowed  that  Cicero  had  saved  his 
country.  The  Consul  Metellus  at  the  same  time  solemnly 
renounced  all  animosity  towards  him;  and  once  more  a 
decree  was  passed,  more  strongly  worded  than  before,  and 
so  framed  as  to  overcome  any  impediment  that  might  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  its  execution,  and  the  following 
day  vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  ensure  its  adoption.*  ^^jj**^*'- 
Two  months,  however,  elapsed  before  the  decree  could  be 
presented  to  the  people.  This  was  done  at  length  on  the 
4th  August,  and  on  that  day  Cicero  was  recalled  at  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries,  whither  the  people,  and  not  only 
the  residents  in  Rome,  repaired  in  great  numbers,  and 
where  the  votes  of  all  the  centuries  were  unanimous. 
The  remonstrances  of  Clodius  were  disregarded. 

Time,  it  is  said,  has  a  purifying  effect;  but  Cicero's 
letters,  infinitely  valuable  as  they  are,  counteract  this  in- 
fluence, inasmuch  as  they  make  us  live  and  move  in  the 
period  in  which  they  were  written,  and  place  the  man  and 
all  his  foibles  before  us.  The  picture  he  has  presented  of 
himself  in  this  period,  is  unpleasing,  and  we  long  to  see 
him  again,  in  a  more  favourable  light.  Cicero  however 
was  more  completely  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  Boman 
people  during  his  banishment,  than  from  posterity,  who 
have  his  letters  by  which  to  judge  of  him;  and  the  period 
of  separation  was  long  enough  to  remove  the  transient 
spots  which  might  have  dimmed  his  lasting  reputation. 
We  close  the  present  period  with  the  following  scene 
which  occurred  without  premeditation. '  a  p^^  5^,,^ 

On  the  day  when  the  Senate  was  framing  in  the  Temple '°'"* 

of  Honour  and  Virtue  the  decree  for  Cicero's  recall,  the 
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people  were  assembled  in  the  theatre ;  and  there  the  art  of 
-^sopus  the  actor,  and  the  words  of  the  poet  which  he  had 
to  deliver,  excited  the  liveliest  remembrance  of  the  exile, 
the  warmest  sympathy  with  him.  When  he  spoke  of  the 
Greek  who  ^*  supported  and  upheld  his  country  and  stood 
by  it  to  the  last,  regardless  of  his  own  life,  in  its  time  of 
direst  need,"*  every  one  thought  of  the  Consul,  whose 
foresight,  prudence,  and  perseverance  had  confounded  the 
frightful  schemes  of  Catilina;  the  mention  of  the  man 
**  endowed  with  the  highest  gifts  of  intellect,"  recalled  to 
their  recollection  the  orator  who  had  so  often  swayed  the 
populace  frohi  the  rostrum ;  and  when  the  heroine  of  the 
tragedy  addressed  her  father  in  accents  of  grief,  they 
thought  of  the  man  whom  Catulus  had  invoked  as 
''  Father  of  his  Fatherland."  *  The  words  « I  saw  all 
this  in  flames,"  reminded  them  of  the  hour  when  Cicero's 
house  on  the  Palatine  was  destroyed,  and  when  JEsopus 
exclaimed  with  emphasis  and  deep  emotion,  "  You  allow 
him  to  live  in  exile,  you  permitted  him  to  be  driven  from 
bis  home !"  the  audience  felt  at  once  all  the  exile's  exceed- 
ing merit,  and  the  injuries  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
his  countrymen. 

*  Pro  Sest  56.    The  play  was  the  "  Andromache  "  of  Ennius,  and  the 
words  referred  to  Tclamon. 

Certo  qui  rempublicam  animo  adjnverit, 
Stattterit,  steterit  cum  Achivis  .... 

.  .  .  .  r€  dubia 
Nee  dubitarit  vUum  qfferre,  nee  capiti  pepercerit, 
....  Summum  amicum^  summo  in  hello  .... 

summo  ingenio  prcBditum  .... 

O  pater 

HcBC  anmia  nidi  inflammari  .... 

O  ingratifici  Argivi,  inanes  Graii,  inimenwres  henefici^ 

Ejcsulare  simtis,  ststis  peJlif  pulsum  patimiaL 
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.  A.  U.  697.    R  C.  57.    Cic.  5a 
P.  CoRKEUus  Lentulus  Spiktheb.    Q.  Cscilius  Metbllus  Nepos. 

The  Belgse  unite  against  the  Roman  armies.  Caesar, 
having  penetrated  into  their  country  with  eight  legions, 
compels  them  to  submit.  The  Nervii  alone  remain  in 
arms,  and  are  conquered  in  a  hard  fought  battle.  Ptole- 
maeus  Auletes,  having  been  banished  from  Egypt,  comes 
to  Kome  to  implore  succour.  M.  Cato  returns  to  Rome, 
having,  in  pursuance  of  the  Clodian  law,  converted  Cyprus 
into  a  Roman  province. 

A.  U.  698.     B.  C.  56.     CiC.  51. 
Ck.  Cobneuub  Lentulus  Mabcellinus.    L.  Mabcius  Philifpus. 

The  Veneti  and  other  Armorican  tribes  rise  against  the 
Romans  in  Gaul.  Having  received  liberal  supplies  of 
money  from  the  public  treasury,  Caesar  equips  a  fleets 
beats  the  enemy  at  sea,  and  compels  them  to  submit. 
Meanwhile  the  Aquitani  are  defeated  by  Crassus,  and  the 
remaining  tribes  by  others  of  his  lieutenants.  Piso  and 
Gabinius  carry  on  a  shameful  maladministration  of  their 
respective  provinces,  Macedonia  and  Syria. 
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A  T..  kO!..    B.  C,  55.    Cic  Sa. 
vX  V,^vr'*in>  lLjkt;sT»  n.      M.  liiGZKicB  Ckabbcb  n. 

i\vi«:  o.\3v-  jic:^  liif  Tsipetes  and  Tenctheri,  Grerman 
^  wtv>>  \\  )u^  h*K-  .--<>S!^c  TJic-  3!iime  frith  tLeiiew  of  establkh- 
\  \4i  <l)o)ns;Ovo  ir.  i^flu"..  He  ciompek  them  to  recross  the 
^»^*•K  Au.4  iii;M".  i;^:ui?  iife  ovu  army  across  it  to  canyon 
I '  0  jvuoi.ii  TiK'  Sr.rri&riaiif  cnmnsidng  to  retreat  before 
\\\k\\  \w  w^ik.vin^  ,v.\-  \riGVLl  arrer  eaghteen  days ;  thencon- 
\Im»  i>  «\\o  K*j;«,ui>  ii.T,'^  ^ViTair:  where,  however,  he  does 
«t«M!M«\i:  .\4  ;.»^;vv.7jukv.  ana  s^pends  the  winter  with  all  his 
K  i, « At i>  \>)  ^ vOj^ :  u  n;  o  a':  liiii u^  coodncts  Ptolemseus  back 
1.^  ^  *i>V<  *-''^  *"^*''  i^viir  sunrc5«ful  eDCOonters  with  his 
\  ,u'«Ui«>>^  tv-..i?^rMVn>  y.j£  ;x:  iit>  j^^miiiioDfi> 

A  ^ .  '^'^v.    Ti  r.  ?^.    Cic.  5S. 

i\<.NAV  %'\\>>?s>»  *  3«,\\v:>Z  :4mf  -.T.TO  Briiaiiu  gains  a  victory 
iu  \\w  >N^.i'r.  s^'  i  *s  »?-w:^v.  ro,-v>"^'^  hv-^rjures.  and  returns  to 
{uwA  i'*  >■  :^*.A^;^>  'JST  i.»aic  theoT  chicf  Ambiorix, 
.\\\.\  ^\^>,\\\    ^    ,\:\^*,^K  N;w,vcf»;>i   among  ihem  in   winter 

\i  \'isvv\^  h1o:V^>.j?  Ljiv!«;\:~  >*£:i  iJhffimlty  against  the 
,N\'\\u.  iuul  \>  sAN-ivi:  :v  O'jt^s*;:.  O^rassns  prepares  for  war 
«t>;«^u^l  l)u^  lV\hjMix  ivi.;  Ji:^:^  j«xT)OJing  for  some  lime  in 
iMt  M)|hU;uuia^  iV4u3u:k^  i.  >>i:<j^  fthcre  he  enriches  himself 
«Mhl  hit*  ^V\K^J^*  x^ii}^  \c;.:>ii*r^  A:>i  ^^yrrSalhr  witk  that  rf 
llh  lou\|^)oAi  %loi>;:iS».je^su  FxSi^uv'r^  }\lM>es  his  province 
III  hpuiu  uiulor  ihe  £v»i^r::^ss:>e^^  x>:  h^  k^es.  L.  Afranins 
iiml  M.  IVuviu*. 

\  t^iaur  roiUioos  all  the  revv>lti>i  inbc»  in  Gaulj  and 
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crosses  the  Rhine  a  second  time  to  intimidate  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Crassus  at  length  advances  against  the  Parthians,  but, 
betrayed  by  Abgarus,  king  of  Osrhoene,  he  is  surrounded 
by  the  Parthian  army,  and  flies  to  Charrhse,  while  his  son 
falls  gallantly  with  the  cavalry.  At  Charrhsa  Crassus 
holds  an  interview  with  the  Parthian  general,  and  is 
treacherously  put  to  death.  Scarcely  the  tenth  part  of  his 
army  returns  to  Syria. 

A.  U.  702.    B.  C.  52.     Cxc.  55. 

Ch.  C^ciLins  Mbtelltjs,  Pius  Scipio  from  the  1st  Aug.  Up  to  that  date 

FoMFSius  alone,  JJL 

Increased  disturbances  in  Gaul.  The  Arvemi  rise 
under  Vercingetorix.  Soon  the  whole  of  Gaul  is  in  arms. 
CsBsar  exerts  all  his  strength,  and  Vercingetorix  at  length 
surrenders  himself.  In  Syria,  the  Quasstor  C.  Cassius 
drives  back  the  encroaching  Parthians.  The  Tribune  of 
the  people,  M.  Caslius,  carries  a  law  empowering  Ce^sar, 
though  absent,  to  sue  for  the  Consulate. 

Fbom  697  to  699. 

On  the  4th  of  August  697,  the  same  day  that  the  lamr 
for  his  recall  was  passed  in  Eome,  Cicero,  informed  no 
doubt  of  the  favourable  turn  his  afiairs  had  taken,  quitted 
Dyrrachium,  and  the  next  day  landing  at   Brundisium, 
once  more  trod  the  soil  of  Italy.     There  he  was  met  by 
his  daughter  TuUia,  whose  birthday  it  happened  to  ^•^l^^f'X 
The   colony  of  Brundisium  was  engaged  in  celebrating  ^p^p^». 
the  anniversary  of  its  foundation ;  and  on  this  same  5th 
of  August,   246  years   before,  the   dictator,  C*  Junius 
Bubulius^  had  consecrated  the  Temple  of  the  Dea  Salus 
on  the  Quirinai  hill.^    These  circumstances  gave  additional  * J'^jfJ','  \ 
fervour  to  the  congratulations  of  the  Brundisians;  and  if&™r^.'^® 
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Cicero's  heart  was  melted  at  the  sight  of  his  daughter  who 
>/'r9Sr<i.3i.had  recently  lost  her  noble  husband  Piso^  his  enthusiasm 
might  kindle  at  the  thought  that  the  Goddess  who  presided 
over  his  country's  welfare  had  recalled  him  as  its  represen* 
tative.  On  the  Sth,  while  still  at  Brundisium,  he  received 
tidings  from  his  brother  of  the  extraordinary  rejoicings 
with  which  the  law  for  his  recall  had  been  accepted  and 
l/M.\T,\\)  ratified  by  all  the  cexituries.^  He  could  not  have  deared 
a  procedure  more  honourable  to  himself  in  form  and  6ub« 
stance.  The  Senate  had  issued  a  decree  that  no  one 
should  observe  the  heavens  *  whilst  they  were  sitting  to 
decide  upon  the  law,  nor  attempt  any  hindrance  what- 
soever, on  pain  of  being  considered  an  enemy  of  the 
State  and  severely  punished.  If  the  law  should  not  be 
carried  within  the  five  days  to  which  its  discussion  was 
confined,  Cicero  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  should  be  reinstated  in  all  his  dignities ;  the  citizens 
who  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  assist  in  his 
recall  were  to  be  thanked,  and  requested  to  present  them- 
selves again  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  ratification  of  the 
ei^S*'*"  ^^^"^  Then  might  Cicero  call  to  mind  the  remarkable 
dream  with  which  he  had  been  visited  during  his  flight 
from  Rome,  and  whilst  he  was  still  in  Italy.  In  the 
morning,  when  dreams  are  wont  to  be  most  vivid,  he 
fancied  in  his  sleep  that  he  was  wandering  mournfully  in 
a  desert  place,  when  his  countryman  C.  Marius  met  him, 
with  his  fasces  decked  with  laurel,  and  asked  him  the 
-'  cause  of  his  melancholy  ;  and  on  Cicero  telling  him  how 

he  had  been  driven  by  force  from  Rome,  Marius  spoke 
words  of  comfort  to  him,  and  caused  a  lictor  to  conduct 
him  into  **  the  Monument,"  where  he  would  find  deliver* 

*  Bj  the  lex  JSlia  Fufia  an  assembly  of  the  people  might  be  broken 
ap  on  the  appearance  of  unfayourable  signs  in  the  heavens.  This  law, 
abolished  by  Clodios,  had  been  revived  after  his  Tribimate. 
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ance.     The  Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue  was  called  the 

'^  Monument  of  Marius,"^  and  in  this  temple  had  been  ^^ '''»«• 

passed  the  first  decree  of  the  Senate  for  Cicero's  return, 

which  was  ratified  by  that  of  May.*  ^^eDHriuA. 

He  now  left  Brundisium  where  he  had  again  found  a 
welcome  in  the  house  of  Lsenius  Flaccus,  and  where  he 
was  vividly  reminded  of  the  sad  days  he  had  passed  there 
in  the  first  bitterness  of  his  exile.'  He  longed  to  be  in  ""^ro  sett. 
Rome,  but  he  was  retarded  on  his  way  thither  by  the 
crowds  of  congratulators,  who  flocked  to  meet  him,  and  by 
the  deputations  to  which  he  had  to  give  audience,  as  well 
as  by  the  fStes  which  were  everywhere  held  in  his  honour. 
'^  All  the  towns  on  my  road,"  he  says  in  his  speech  for 
SestiusS  ^^  seemed  to  celebrate  my  return  with  festivals.  <  Pro  &>«/. 
The  highways  were  thronged  with  deputations  sent  from  »»i'»(^'^. 
all  parts  to  meet  me.  On  approaching  the  city,  I  was 
joyfully  greeted  by  an  innumerable  host  of  well-wishers. 
Such  was  my  way  from  the  gate  to  the  Capitol,  such  my 
entry  into  my  house*,  as  to  touch  me  with  grief,  even  in 
the  midst  of  my  pleasure,  at  the  thought  of  all  the  misery 
and  oppression  under  which  this  grateful  city  was  groan- 
ing.** t     He  arrived  in  Rome  on  the  4th  of  September. 

*  He  most  mean  the  house  of  a  friend,  or  some  other  residence  of  his  own 
than  that  on  the  Palatine. 

f  Comp.  £p,  87,  1.  "  When  I  drew  near  the  citj,  not  a  single  citizen 
whose  name  is  known  to  a  nomenclator,  failed  to  come  forth  to  meet  me. 
On  arriving  at  the  Porta  Capena  (through  which  the  road  to  Capua  lay)  I 
beheld  the  steps  of  the  temples  crowded  with  men  of  the  lowest  classes,  who 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  loudest  acclamations.  By  a  similar  stream 
of  people,  by  similar  shouts  of  rejoicing,  was  I  attended  all  the  way  to  the 
CapitoL**  The  speeches  in  Senatu,  and  cui  Quirites  post  reditum^  which  bear 
Cicero's  name,  are  held,  it  is  well  known,  on  strong  grounds,  to  be  spurious. 
[The  genuineness  of  these  orations  was  first  questioned  by  Markland  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  assailed  still  more  yehemently  by  Wolf, 
and  surrendered  tacitly  by  Orelli  As  usual  in  such  cases,  it  is  far  easier  to 
point  out  internal  grounds  of  suspicion,  than  to  establish  a  plausible  theory 
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On  the  following  day  he  returned  thanks  to  the  Senate, 

Au!uJ\')'  ^^^  afterwards  addressed  the  people  in  the  Forum.*     The 

xxix??.**     Senate  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  deliberations  touching 

the  supply  of  corn,  as  the  citizens  were  suffering  greatly 

Ep,  87,  2.    from  scarcity.^     Clodius  had  endeavoured  to  make  them 

believe  that  Cicero  was  the  author  of  their  distress ;  but 

his  insinuations,  it  would  appear,  had  had  little  weight,  for 

the  rejoicing  was  great  and  universal  at  the  public  reading 

of  the  edict  to  provide  measures  of  relief,  of  which  Cicero 

.s>».87,2.    was  announced  to  be  the  author.^ 

The  people  were  desirous  that  the  supply  of  the  city 
should  be  entrusted  to  Pompeius,  who  on  his  part  was 
anxious  for  the  office,  since,  in  the  position  he  then  oc- 
cupied, anything  was  acceptable  to  him  which  tended  to 
enhance  his  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  In 
consequence  of  his  pressing  solicitations  Cicero  proposed 
in  the  Senate  that  he  should  be  treated  with  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  if  he  accepted  the  commission,  a  law  con- 
ferring it  on  him  should  be  framed  and  presented  for 
ratification  to  the  people.     Pompeius  gladly  consented  to 

for  the  existence  of  the  speeches  themselves  on  the  supposition  of  their  being 
spurious.  The  objections  to  them  however  seem  far  from  conclusive  (at  the 
present  moment  the  current  of  opinion  seems  to  set  again  in  their  fayonr), 
and  in  any  case  their  value  as  historical  documents  is  little  impeached  bj 
them.  It  is  known  that  Cicero  delivered  speeches  on  the  occasions  to  which 
they  refer,  and  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  them  as  specimens  of  his  ora- 
torical powers  ;  we  may  conclude  therefore  that  they  were  published  and 
obtained  notoriety  in  Rome.  The  impugners  of  the  genuineness  of  the  exist- 
ing speeches  allow  that  they  must  have  been  written,  as  rhetorical  exercises, 
no  later  than  the  Augustan  age,  being  evidently  the  same  as  those  on  which 
Asconius  (temp  Neron)  commented.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  if  they  are  not 
Cicero's,  the  writer  must  have  had  the  originals  before  him,  and  kept  the  facts 
and  details  distmctly  in  view."  Merivale,  Hist  Rom,  Emp.  i.  36S.,  note.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  feebleness  in  style  and  sentiment  objected  to  these 
spi;cches  is  no  more  than  we  might  naturally  expect  from  the  mortification 
and  humiliation  which  lay  at  Cicero*s  heart  at  the  moment,  however  much 
he  might  disguise  them  from  himself  and  the  world.] 
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undertake  the  charge,  but  stipulated  for  absolute  com- 
mand oyer  the  public  stores  and  corn-rents,  and  for  the 
assistance  of  fifteen  legates  to  act  under  his  directions. 
The  popular  mind  having  been  first  prepared  by  a  speech 
from  Cicero,  the  Senate,  although  many  of  the  principal 
members  at  first  hesitated  to  increase  the  power  of  Pom- 
peius,  resolved  to  grant  all  his  demands,^  and  a  decree 
to  that  effect  was  accordingly  presented  to  the  people. 
Cicero,  who  conducted  the  whole  business,  wisely  refused 
to  second  the  proposition  of  the  Tribune  Messius,  who, 
influenced  no  doubt  by  Pompeius,  moved  that  this  charge 
should  be  still  further  augmented  by  combining  with  it  a 
military  command.  Anxious,  however,  not  to  offend  the 
great  man  whose  countenance  he  still  needed  for  his 
own    interests,    he    contented    himself    with   remaining 

In  requiring  his  fifteen  legates,  Pompeius  named  Cicero 
as  the  first  whose  services  he  was  desirous  of  securing,  and 
promised  that  he  should  be  his  "second  self."^  No  doubt'JPjJ7,2. 
it  was  a  great  point  for  him  to  have  such  a  man  on  his 
side.  Cicero  however  would  only  accept  the  honourable 
invitation  on  condition  that  if  the  next  Consuls  should  hold 
comitia  for  the  election  of  Censors,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  sue  for  that  office,  or,  should  he  desire  it,  for  a  Ugatio 
votiva*  As  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  city  at  this 
time,  he  appears,  with  the  approbation  of  Pompeius,  to 
have  deputed  his  brother  Quintus  to  discharge  his  new 

♦  Ep.  88, 2.  {Att  iv.  2.)  After  the  words  of  the  passage  here  cited,  roto- 
vam  legem  sitmerey  some  MSS.  read  :  prope  omnium  fanorum  ac  sacrontm  2o- 
corum :  which  are  supposed  to  be  a  gloss.  The  legatio  votiva  was  the  leave 
got  by  a  senator  to  fulfil  a  vow.  [i.  e.  to  travel  abroad  on  private  affairs 
under  pretext  of  making  offerings  in  holy  places,  with  the  privilege  of 
a  legatuSf  or  envoy  of  the  Republic.  Orelli  regards  the  whole  passage  as  ge- 
nuine, and  supposes  the  latter  formal  words  to  be  introduced  in  jest.] 
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datiesL     Qabitos  aeeonfiagf  j  west  isto  Saidinia  in  De«. 
cesDben* 

Cicero's  most  ei^roosng  care  at  prewmt  was  the  leco*  ' 
rerj  of  bis  villas  and  of  hk  hoiiiae  in  Borneo     After  th#  j 
demolitioii  of  the  latter,  Clodios  had  hj  the  most  daring  ^ 
and  shamefal  means  apprfypnated  to  himself  a  large  area 
on  the  Palatine  bill,  and  had  besidea  caosed  the  Portico  of 
Q^  Catalns  (a  memorial  of  the  \ictory  over  the  Cimbiiy 
which  abutted  on  the  bonse  of  Cicero),  to  be  destroyed,- 
and  another  erected  in  its  place,  destined  to  bear  his  ovni; ; 
name^t     This  was  annexed  to  a  Temple  of  Liberty  whiohfj 
be  erected  on  a  ]:>ortion  of  this  large  space  of  groand^/ 
bo{)ing  thus  permanently  to  alienate  the  whole  area  from:' 
Cicero.     The  restoration  of  the  property  became  undsb 
these  circumstances  a  question  to  be  decided  on  by  the; 
Pontifical  College.     The  cause  was  accordingly  broughfei-| 
befgro  it|  and  Cicero  delivered  an  oration  on  the  occa- 
I  Kf.  M,i.  st(»n,  on  the  3()tli  of  September.^     They  decided  that  "if 
»iH.'(fiifi.''*  lio  who  oonsooratod  the  temple  had  done  it  without  the 


ititiUit.  h> 


♦  Nfh  WO,  a.  ( y «../>'.  II.  I.)  The  chief  authority  for  the  above  is  thlk, 
|i|>ocrli  fitv  thtmti  (5,  0.)>  ^Ih'  trt^uiiluouoHH  uf  which  is  do  doubt  much  suspected.: 
0\\  Iho  lm|K»rttt«cc  t»f  tlw  iHunmlwion  jjiven  to  Pompeius,  see  Dio  Casi.' 
xxxix.  9,     [He  wiwi  to  rtH*t)lvt>  thi^  |»r<HH>«sular  imperium,  with  authority^si* 

Dig  r«tiitirk9»  K«i  d  m^***  *<"f^  ^^  ▼***  iwrmtotn^irrous  rpdrtpoy,  oSrw  ad 
Tikw  M  r^  wm^s  •Wit  T^*  W4covA*«W».  T^j  iwh  T04S  *Pa»fxaiois,  r6rr%  oSr«s, 

t  On  tile  «it«  of  thi9  niouxiin^nt  atvKH)»  «U  an  earlier  period,  the  house  of 
IVL  Fulriu:*  Fbixiisk  >Vheu  ihU  maw  was  «cc^-utteil  by  command  of  the  Se- 
nate»  tl^r  his  coanejxiou  with  tb^  aUt^m^^*  v^'  i\  Gracchus,  his  house  also 
was  raied  to  the  gtottU<!»aiu\  ujx^i  iu  ^^^»\laik«  Catulus  afterwards  erected 
his  Rutictx  Ot'  ,the  *p«?*N^h  wbivb  W  a^Wwswd  to  the  Fbntifi^  Cioero 
says,  E&^  ^^^  I-  (-^^  ^^-  ^-"^^  "^  ^t^iti^m  m»  Jk-'imih/kimmsalkimd,  tuaetim 
si  umiwtm  oBtts  fkimms^  tmm  ^n(fi^^  Mfr  (ft  mMfmiimi»  vim  fmmJmm  mM 
dieendi  detiit  Wolf  ha*  sh*.>wu  5ivM  ih^  sjHf^vh  ^t^^  iAnm  whWi  w«  poasM 
as  Cicero'i,  br  uo  means  answ«*  u^  ihi*  ^i^VttUttitt. 
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express  authorization  of  the  people,  the  area  in  question 
might  without  prejudice  to  religion  be  restored  to  Cicero." 
This  judgment  was  laid  before  the  Senate  and  received  the 
support  of  nearly  all  its  members,  especially  of  M.  Lu- 
cullus  and  the  Consul  elect  Marcellinus.  But  Clodius, 
who  had  already  tried  to  excite  the  minds  of  the  populace 
by  an  harangue,  in  which  he  called  upon  them  to  protect 
their  ^^  Libertas,"  ^  vehemently  opposed  the  edict  in  a  long'  Ep.  88.  i. 
oration,  and  £;ot  his  faithful  adherent  the  Tribune  Serranus  Dio'cati.  ' 

xxxix>  II.* 

to  interpose  his  veto.    The  Senate  defended  itself  by  means 

which  it  then  not  unfrequently  adopted.*    It  declared  that 

if  any  violence  were  used  against  its  decree,  the  man  who 

forbade  it  should  be  held  responsible.     The  measure  was 

carried,  and  the  sum  of  two  million  sesterces  were  voted  to 

Cicero  for  the  rebuilding  of  his  house,  and  half  a  million 

and  a  quarter  of  a  million  respectively  for  the  restoration 

of  his  Tusculan  and  Formian  villas,  t*     The  Portico  oi^f-p,^)}' 

!  Catulus  was  to  be  forthwith  reconstructed.  Sxix^  n*.* 

\      Cicero  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  these  sums,  and  he 

I  recoscnized  in  the  result  of  the  transaction  the  work  of  his 

t  ill-wishers,  who  had  been  striving  ever  since  his  return  to 

dip  the  wings  they  saw  again  about  to  grow;  and  here  we 

may  discern  the  first  seeds  of  that  discontent  which  caused 

him  in  the  year  following  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms 

His  vexation  was  the  greater,  as  he  was  already  suffer-*' ^^ 
ing  under  pecuniary  difficulties  which  induced  him  to  offer 


*  So  in  regard  to  the  law  about  Cicero's  return.  The  passage  88, 1.  is  im- 
portant. It  shows  us  how  the  Senate  had  learnt  at  last  to  protect  itself  from 
the  obstinate  opposition  of  the  Tribunes,  and  their  measures  so  often  seditious. 

t  [The  compensation  for  the  Palatine  house  was  fixed  at  H,  S.  vicieSf 
something  less  than  1800/.  of  our  money ;  that  of  the  Tusculan  quingentis 
mittibus,  or  nearly  4500/. ;  of  the  Formican  at  half  that  sum  :  certe  valde  ilU' 
beraliter.'} 
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^.fii.x.   oneof  hb  estmteefivsde^;  andtlielBpniieeBwhichafefi 

(iUr.  hr.  %.)  ^^ 

veeks  before  he  flattCKd 


lad  at  length  attained«£J 
was  fiirther  distuibed  by  some  domeBtic  annoyances  arimng 
pzobaUj  finom  the  vant  of  haimoinr  between  himself  and 


'C!pr.f7.!^ius  wife* 


C4Mb  /r.  i!. 


Clodins,  meanwhile,  pasereied  in  lus  Tudent  proceed- 
ings.' On  the  3id  €^  XoTember  one  of  his  hired  gang^ 
droTe  away  the  workmen  fiom  Ciceio's  gioond,  polk^ 
down  the  Frntieo  of  Catolos  wludh  was  oomjdeted  neaiifiij 
to  the  rwrf^  and  set  fire  to  the  neig^ibonring  house 
Qiuntns;  Clo£os  himself  rashed  fbrioosly  through 
city  endeaTOurii^  by  pronuses  of  emancipation  to 
daTes  to  join  him ;  fcnr  eren  lus  own  had  abandoned  hinkj 
On  the  11th  of  Xorember;,  Ocero  was  personally  attad:< 
by  ium  and  his  gang  in  the  Ma  Sacn^  and  compelled  tSi 
take  lefi^  in  the  house  of  a  ^ebeian.  The  followin(( 
day  they  threatened  the  dwelling  of  'MjHo,  and  a  bloody 
conflict  ensued. 

Clodius  looked  forward  to  obtaining  the  /Kdileship  tfaii 
r&tr,  and  thus  escaping  the  punishment  due  to  these  law* 
lesa  acts.  The  populace  was  in  great  measure  &yourabiff 
to  him,  and  he  was  protected  by  his  brother-in-law  tU^ 
Consul  3Ietellus,  who  still  cherished  his  old  dislike  to 
Cicero.  31iIo,  however,  by  virtue  of  lus  office,  coold^ 
hinder  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  .<£diles,  and  this  pt6* 
rogative  he  vigorously  exerted.*  Clodius  succeeded  bf 
means  of  his  party  in  exciting  a  tumult  in  the  Senate,  and 
thus  thwarting  the  proposition  of  Kacilius  for  a  l^al  in- 
quiry into  his  conduct.^ 

This  was  in  December.    In  the  beginning  of  the  follow 
ing  year  he  was  actually  chosen  .£dile.     Amongst  the' 

*  Alremd  V  in  the  coarse  of  these  proceedings  Cicero  writes  in  KoTembOf 
5j  je  imter  viam  obtulerit  (Clodius),  octinon  uiah  ipw  JlUtme  ruleot.  Ep,B$i 
{-4«.iv.  3.) 
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1  Tribunes  who  entered  upon  office  in  December  697>  Cicero 
placed  his  best  hopes  on  Bacilius,  and  after  him  on 
Antistius  Yetus;  he  could  also  securely  count  on  the 
friendship  of  Plancius,  who  had  so  warmly  befriended  him 
in  Macedonia. >  jK^: 

In  the  summer  of  697^  soon  after  his  return  to  Rome, 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Atticu8^  "  I  have  recovered  niore! j^jj^'^lj 
folly  than  I  ventured  to  hope,  more  than  in  my  present 
circumstances  seemed  possible,  my  ancient  reputation  in 
the  Forum,  my  influence  in  the  Senate,  and  the  favour  of 
all  good  men."     To  preserve  all  this,  and  thoroughly  to 
recover  his  position,  was  now  his  principal  object ;  and 
in  the  first  months  after  his  return,  in  the  elevation  of 
spirits  consequent  upon  that  event,  he  felt  he  had  strength 
and  courage  for  the  task.'    "My  courage  is  great,"  he^Ep.f^.fn 
writes  in  November,  when  he  had  already  suffered  many  ^) 
annoyances,  "  greater  even  than  in  my  former  prosperity." 
r     Whilst  writing  in  this  strain,  however,  he  must  have 
,  forgotten  how  totally  different  were  his  own  position  and 
;  that  of  the  State  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  days  of 
bis  Consulate.     Appian  says  with  reference  to  the  part 
acted  by  Pompeius  in  his  recall S  "Pompeius  hoped  that*  Appian, 
the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  would  have  rendered  g»™p-^bio*' 
Cicero  more  wise  and  cautious  in  his  political  conduct,^* 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  to  check  the  ambi- 
tious attempts  of  Clodius,  and  he  therefore  effected  Cicero's 
recall  from  the  banishment  to  which  at  his  instigation 
he  had  been  sentenced,"      The   same  might  be  said  of 
Caesar,  except  that  he  could  not  fail  to  observe  with  satis- 
faction the  enmity  of  Clodius  against  Pompeius.     Thus 
Cicero's  position  was  far  from  one  of  freedom  or  inde- 
pendence. 

.  As  at  the  time  he  was  aspiring  to  the  Consulate  he  had 
furthered  the  aggrandizement  of  Pompeius  to  secure  his 
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own  advancement,  so  now  was  he  forced  in  all  his  actionK. 
•till  to  consult  that  chief's  interest  in  gratitude  for  hi 
recall    The  brightest  period  of  his  own  life  now  lay 
hind  him ;  and  Pompeius,  whose  star  was  likewise  on 
decline,  used  him  to  maintain  as  much  as  he  could  of 
own  earlier  lustre.    If  Pompeius  on  the  one  hand  indul 
Cicero  by  letting  him  remove  from  the  Capitol  the  tal 
on  which  the  decree  of  banishment  and  other  violent 
•uresofthe  Tribune  had  been  inscribed*,  Cicero  on 
part,  by  his  first  public  act,  when  he  got  for  Pompeias 
command  of  the  corn  supplies,  in  spite  of  the  secret  o] 
iition  of  tlio  nobles,  had  proved  his  own  dependence  u] 
him,  and  let  it  be  seen  what  part  he  must  thenceforth  pi 
if  ho  wisliod  to  mix  in  public  affiiirs. 

Tho  next  year  (698)  opens  with  a  series  of  letl 
diftbring  considerably  in  character  from  most  of  those 
whioli  wo  have  been  hitherto  occupied.   They  are  addi 
to  statesmon  by  a  statesman,  and  we  may  notice  in 
a  moro  artificial  and  laboured  style  of  diction,  toget 
with  an  ninbigtiity  of  expression,  often  throwing  out 
niiioant  hinti)  of  matters  which  it  appeared  hazardous 
H\wn\i  of  openly;  whereas  the  earlier  letters  of  Ci< 
ml(h*oiiiitul  for  tho  most  part  to  Atticus  and  Quintns,  w< 
fainilinr  and  oonftdontial,  and  written  in  language  ans^ 
ing  to  \\mt  oontont*^  though  they  too  are  characterized 
tv  (UMU^iiit^  and  oarolo^s  brevity  which  often  leaves  more  to 
inforrtui  tlum  i»  oxprossoiLf 

♦  IMo  fttM,  xxxU.  aUi  Wut  (V.34.    In  bis  hatred  to  aodiuSjBn*] 
HuiUK'ju''»^»'»^*b' vi^^wtnl  this  jmxHXHiing  with  satisfaction.    It  caused 
imliliumii  l>i»lwiH»u  iMoor\»  and  Cat^\  who  returned  from  Cjpnis  in  697. 
hnd  (linolmrirtMt  tli«>  inmuubiuvm  im^HXS^d  upon  him  bj  Clodins,  miaenilite 
ll  NMin,  » 1th  nl^M»l  dilljtxnwv  and  h\>nt?:itT  ;  in  mooermattere  even  with 
lion*  I   uiul  ho  iu>w  >vauUHl  to  ha>"^  his  acts  confirmed  bj  the 
( M«^tnHl*il  |nxH>ood\npi  av:aiiu4  Clodios  socmcd  VStsttj  to  obstruct  -this  <^ 
jUui'aM,  Kkxix%  )i)i. 

t  i )r  \\w  |H»ri\H)  tVoiii  CM^«ro^l  rvtuxu  to  the  end  of  the  year  697,  we  hL 
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Id  January  698  the  Senate  was  busily  engaged  with 

the  question,  whether  the  king  Ptolemiens  Auletes,  who, 

as  a  friend  of  the  Bomans  and  a  fugitive  from  his  own 

lobjects,  had  appealed  to  it  for  aid  *,  should  be  reinstated 

m  his  dominions,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  this  should  be 

ted.    The  honourable  commission  which  had  been  pro- 

to  Lentulus,  at  this  time  Proconsul  of  Cilicia,  was 

iOw  ardently  coTCted  by  Fompeius,  who  had  received  the 

itive  monarch  into  his  own  house,  and  was  anxious  to 

him  back  at  the  head  of  an  army.     He  wished  to  ob- 

a  military  command  which  might  place  him  more  on 

equality  with  Csesar ;  while  the  aristocrats,  on  the  other 

d,  dreaded  to  increase  the  power  which  his  commission 

r  supplying  the  city  gave  him;  and  the  more  as  bis 

lion  vnth  CaBsar  and  Crassus  still  subsisted. 

Just  at  the  right  moment,  an  oracle  was  found  in  the 

billine  books,  which  declared  that  "  an  Egyptian  sove- 

gn  would  seek  the  protection  of  the  Bomans.     Assist- 

,  it  said,  might  be  granted  him,  but  not  with  force  of 

lumbers."  f 

^'  The  Senate  availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  and 
'SU  idea  of  employing  a  military  force  was  abandoned ;  the 
Mooly  question  now  being,  whether  the  king  should  be  rein- 
?«tated  at  all ;  and  if  so,  whether  the  commission  should  be 

diree  letters  to  Atticus  and  one  to  Qtiintus.    That  to  the  latter  is  directed 

to  Sardinia.    Besides  these  a  jocose  letter  addressed  to  Fabius  Gallus,  from 
*tiie  Tascnlannm,  whither  he  had  retired  on  account  of  sickness,  probably 

-klongs  to  the  same  year.    Ep.  91.  (2>tv.  Tii.  26.) 

*  PtolemtBus  had  caused  the  envoys  to  be  assassinated  who  were  sent  by 

"Ae  Alexandrians  to  counteract  his  suit  at  Bome.    Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  13. 

t  Ep,  92,  1.  3.  (Div.  i.) ;  IMo  Cass,  xxxix.  15.  [The  phrase,  it  is  said, 
"Iras  Hm  trndtUudinej  which  was  interpreted  to  mean,  without  an  army ; 
^Inoe  Cicero  speaks  of  religio  de  exercitu.  In  his  letter  to  Lentulas  he  does 
'^ot  scruple  to  hint  that  this  pretended  oracle  was  a  forgery  (Homen  tn- 
^uetum  ficUB  r^iffionis,  Ep^  92,  2.,  Div.  i  1.).  Hcbc  est  opinio^  he  says, 
SlMpufi  Bonu] 
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entrusted  to  Lentulus  or  to  Pompeiua  and  two  others; 
.lastly,  to  three  envoys  of  inferior  note.  Cicero  was  son 
perplexed  by  this  question.  He  felt  bound  to  advoci 
the  cause  of  Lentulus,  who  had  the  voice  of  the  Senate 
his  favour,  and  had  been  instrumental  to  his  own  restoi 
tion,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  dared  not  decided 
oppose  the  wishes  of  Pompeius,  who,  whilst  profeaail 
indifference  on  his  own  account,  and  even  advocating  4 
claims  of  Lentulus  in  the  Senate,  was  secretly  endeavoq 
ing  by  the  aid  of  his  faithful  adherents  to  secure  theif 
pointment  for  himself.  Ftolemasus  also  desired  that  1| 
should  be  the  agency  employed  on  the  occasion.  Cioi 
appears  to  have  been  misled  for  some  time  by  the  siloil 
of  Pompeius,  and  the  secret  nature  of  his  proceedings^ -4 
»  Ep.  100, 2.  which  he  complains  in  a  letter  to  Lentulus  ^ ;  though  pa 
haps  he  was  not  altogether  sorry  for  it,  as  he  was  tihl 
able  to  range  himself  on  the  side  of  Lentulus,  togeth 
with  Hortensius  and  M.  Lucullus,  and  to  assert  at  tl 
same  time  that  he  was  acting  in  accordance  with  the  ioi 
mations  made  him  by  Pompeius  himself.  In  this  nuuuM 
we  may  explain  a  confidential  letter  to  Quintus,  in  whU 
he  tells  him  that  he  has  fulfilled  his  promises  both  I 
Pompeius  and  to  Lentulus  most  satisfactorily,  and  witboV 
a  Ep.  97, 5.  offending  either  party.^  In  the  numerous  letters  howefi 
2.)"  ^'  '  addressed  to  Lentulus  on  this  subject,  we  find  manifil 
JJfp- 9^9«.  tokens  of  his  embarrassment  ^ ;  and  one  cannot  help  lij 

lUU,  I'll*  Ilo«  * 

i.-sSf '*'*  '*  Footing  that  the  rhetorical  style  so  often  apparent  in  theq 
was  adopted  to  conceal  a  secret  grudge  against  LentoU 
possibly  for  the  inadequate  compensation  of  his  per8(0i 

*  Ep.  88.      losses.* 

The  king's  cause  occupied  the  Senate  for  a  long  till 
Pompeius,  not  being  supported  by  CaBsar's  party,  saw  i 

»  Ep.  100.  own  hopes  frustrated  ^,  and  then  came  forward  witha 
reserve  as  the  most  Jealous  friend  of  Lentulus,  whom  J 
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fBonselled,  in  conjunction  with  Cicero,  to  undertake'  the 

)ration  of  the  king  on  his  own  responsibility  ^  for  the  ^^^-  l^f^ 

had  begun  to  discourage  the  scheme  altogether.   It 

of  some  importance  to  Pompeius  to  gain  the  good 

of  80  distinguished  a  personage  as  Lentulus.     The 

ited  honour  fell,  however,  eventually  to  neither  of 

For  the  cause  being  long  procrastinated,   and 

l^eus,  afler  a  considerable  loss  of  time  and  money, 

ly  placing  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Ephesian 

Ghtbinius,  who  was  Proconsul  of  Syria,  took  the 

into  his  own  hands,  probably  at  the  instigation, 

iinly  with  the  approval  of  Pompeius,  and  by  force  of 

reinstated  the  king  in  his  dominions,  stipulating  for 

ilaige  reward  for  his  services.* 

^'  Clodius,  who  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the 
lace,  was  chosen  JEdile  on  the  22nd  of  January  f, 
on  the  3rd  of  the  following  month  he  instituted  a 

against  Milo^  accusing  him  of  violent  conduct  in'^^^y^jjlj  ^ 
transactions  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  697,  which 
laced  Cicero's  recalL  Pompeius  came  forward  as 
)'&  patron,  but  his  speech  to  the  people  on  the  6  th,  as 
kell  as  that  of  Clodius,  was  tumultuously  interrupted, 
ung  was  effected  on  that  day,  and  the  process  ha  1  no 
pdded  result.  The  object  of  Clodius  was  indeed  only  to 
■Aate  and  affront  the  friends  of  Cicero  and  abuse  his 
•fenders,  especially  Pompeius*,  who  was  gradually  losing'  dioCim. 
fefoond  with  the  people  through  his  means.  In  coming 
■iPward  in  defence  of  Milo,  Pompeius  was  probably  actu- 

•  These  proceedings  are  detailed  by  Dio  Cassias,  xxxix.  12 — 16.  55 — 62. 

t  This  at  least  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  election.  It  should  have 
Vten  place  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  delay  is  attributed  by 
Pnnitias  to  the  intrigues  of  Clodius  and  his  opponents,  the  one  party 
^ddng  to  become  .^^dile  before  the  impeachment  de  Vi  with  which  he  was 
^ireatened,  the  latter  to  frustrate  this  object.  Clodius  succeeded,  and 
idled  bis  prosecutors.    Ep,  97,  4.  (Qu.  /r.  ii.  2.) 
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ated  by  his  desire  to  bind  Cicero  as  closely  as  possible 
his  own  interests ;  for  it  was  becoming  daily  more  apj 
rent  to  him  that  Csesar  was  rapidly  eclipsing  him,  and 
must  have  contemplated  with  alarm  the  lengths  to  whv 
his  policy  of  flattering  the  populace  might  lead  him. 
aristocrat  by  birth,  as  were  all  those  whose  early  forti 
had  been  founded  upon  Sulla,  Pompeius  needed  for 
adherents  men  of  weight  and  importance  like  Cicero 
Lentulus,  to  balance  the  scales  against  Cassar.     True^ 
like  his  rival,   had  flattered  the  people,  and  had 
through  their  favour ;  but  he  wanted  the  art  which 
bled  Caesar  permanently  to  enchain  their  affections, 
that  he  could  look  down  on  their  transient  caprices 
indifference;  as  for  instance,  when,  in  the  time  of  his 
sulate,  Bibulus  withdrew,  and  the  tide  of  popular  favc 
1  f'^-.f^'I-v  for  a  moment  turned  against  him.* 

(/!«.  ii.  19.)  ^  ^       ^  c> 

Pompeius  at  this  juncture  had  his  old  enemy  Cn 

and  the  Tribune  C.  Cato  against  him,  and  it  is  not 

probable  that  they  and  their  adherents  sought  to  disonit 

« Ep.  99, 4.    him  from  Cicero  S  his  alliance  with  whom  might 

dangerous  to  the  opponents  of  the  Optimates.     The 

queror  of  Mithridates  now  saw  himself  compelled  to  brii 

his  country  partizans  into  the  city  to  ensure  his  pei 

safety.      He  complained   to   Cicero  that  "his   life 

threatened,   that  C.   Cato  was   supported,  and    Cl< 

bribed,  by  Crassus,  and  that  both  were  encouraged 

him  and  Bibulus,  as  well   as   by  Curio  and   his 

calumniators.     It  behoved  him  to  take  care  that  he 

not  utterly  ruined,  for  the  common  people  were 

entirely  alienated  from  him,  the  Senate  unfavourable, 

»^p.99,4.   the  young  men  reckless."^     Cicero  was  right  when 

^^'•^'^*"'*'^ exclaimed  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  "Pompeius  is 

*^p.  104,4.  longer  the  same  man."*     How  little  he  now  expect 

'  from  him  is  apparent  from  his  confidential  words  in  ano 
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letter  to  him.*  ''I  did  not  go  into  the  Senate"  (after 
the  scandalouB  events  consequent  on  the  process  of  Milo), 
'for  I  could  not  be  silent  on  so  grave  a  subject,  and  I 
feared  to  offend  the  well  disposed  by  advocating  the  cause 
of  Fompeius,  who  was  attacked  by  Bibulus,  by  Curio, 
Favonius,  and  Servilius  the  younger." 

We  are  tempted  to  believe  that  Caesar  fomented  these 
/disputes  at  a  distance  t ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
fell  in  with  his  own  desires.  Pompeius  was  well  aware 
pf  this,  and  his  uneasiness  and  jealousy  increased  with 
the  acclamations  which  hailed  the  successive  accounts  of 
his  exploits.'  Time  was  when  he  had  himself  reigned  J^™j®- ^»»^ 
ilone  in  the  applause  of  his  countrymen.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  feelings,  a  change  of  relations  came 
to  pass  which  just  before  had  seemed  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable:  a  close  alliaDce  was  formed  between 

iself  and  Crassus,  and  they  made  common  cause  toge- 
ther, without  however  any  formal  rupture  with  Ccesar. 
The  first  object  they  proposed  to  themselves  was  the  joint 
attainment  of  the  Consulate  for  the  ensuing  year.  Clodius, 
who  hoped  by  serving  Pompeius  to  secure  his  future  fa- 
vour, once  more  shifted  sides,  as  did  the  Tribune  Cato, 
and  joined  their  party.^  >  Diocass. 

The  Consuls  of  the  year  698,  Lentulus  Marcellinus  and  29.;  comp.* 

•^  .  £p.  120, 2. 

Marcius  Philippus,  were  excellent  men,  nor  was  it  their («««-^w-9) 
£iult  if  the  authority  of  the  Senate  and  Optimates  was  not 
effectually  maintained.  ^     They  resisted  to  the  utmost  of  ^  Ep,  io4, 4. 
itheir  ability  the  unconstitutional  attempts  of  C.  Cato,  who 
was  now  a  devoted  partizan  of  the  Triumvirs,  as  well  as  the 
extraordinary  measures  proposed  for  augmenting  Caesar's 

♦  Ep,  99,  2.  {Q^,  fr.  ii.  3.)  This  letter  is  remarkable  for  the  lively 
"  ^ctnre  it  gives  us  of  the  proceedings  of  the  popular  assemblies  at  that  time. 

f  Die  says  (xxxix.  23.),  "  Csesar,  although  absent,  supported  Clodius  in 
I  Xiis  fory  against  M.  Cato,  and  furnished  him,  as  some  say,  with  charges." 
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J)Ower.*  Marcellinus  handled  Pompeius  so  roughly  as  t( 
wound  Cicero's  feelings.  Had  the  Consuls  of  the  suiV 
ceeding  year  proved  equally  zealous,  and  been  vigorousljf 
supported  by  the  Optimates,  the  Senate  might  yet  havi 
succeeded  in  taking  and  keeping  a  strong  position  against 
the  Triumvirs. 

The  principal  candidate  for  the  Consulate  in  the  year 
699  was  Domitius  Ahenobarbus^  a  member  of  an  old  anl 
distinguished  patrician  house,  and  a  decided  aristoci 
But  his  election  was  not  desired  by  Pompeius,  who  thoi 
an  enemy  to  democratic  power  was  no  friend  to  an 
garchy  of  which  he  was  not  himself  the  leader ;  nor  wot 
Caesar  permit  the  advancement  of  a  man,  who  had  on^ 
rashly  threatened  that  the  first  act  of  his  Consulate  shot 

>  Suet.  jm/.  be  to  recall  him  from  his  government.^     To  the  avarici( 
Crassus,  a  state  of  affairs  which  tended  towards  the  n 
ration  of  the  ancient  order  and  discipline  was  anytl 
but  desirable;  and  thus  the  three  colleagues,  impelled  1 
different  motives,  combined  to  oppose  Domitius  as  th< 

3  Ep.  117.     common  enemy. ^ 

At  Lucca,  whither  Caesar  repaired  from  Transaljni 
Gaul,  the  Triumvirs   met   and   concerted   measures 
crushing  him,  and  forcing  him  to  leave  the  field  to  P< 
peius  and  Crassus.f    Caesar  could  not  hinder  his  colIeaga< 
from  obtaining  their  object,  which  they  sought  with 
view  of  emulating  his  greatness ;  nay,  he  had  still  so  mi 
to  demand  from  the  next  year's  Consuls,  that  he  was 
ally  constrained  to  further  their  designs.     The  coi 

'    ♦  Monatra  de  C(Bsare» 

t  How  eagerly    men    of   rank    and    distinction    crowded    about 
Triumvirs,  appears  from  the  statement  of  Plutarch  (Caes.  21.),  thi^i 
many  official  personages  were  seen  at  Lucca,  that  120  lictors  miglil 
counted  there  together.    At  the  same  time  there  were  present  mon  i 
200  senators.    Appian,  B,  C,  ii.  17. 
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irere  now  yidlenily  intermpted^  and  their  proceedings 
obstructed,  in  order  that,  the  year  having  expired,  the 
appointment  of  Consuls  might  devolve  upon  an  inter- 
rex.  The  Tribune  Cato  [rendered  effectual  assistance  in 
this  transaction  K  and  CsBsar  sent  his  le£;ate  Publius,  the  ^  dio.  cms. 

xxxiz.  y7  ; 

son  of  Crassus,  with  an  armed  force  to  support  his  associates,  comp.' Ap* 

,  '  ,  ^  plan,  ^.  t.  II. 

Marcellinus  could  make  no  resistance.    The  Senate  put*^- 
on  mourning,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  no 
senator  of  the  Patrician  party  made  his  appearance  in 
the  Curia.'    But  all  was  in  vain.     In  the  beginning  of  ^  d'®-  ^"J- 
699,  Pompeius  and  Crassus  were  elected  Consuls  by  an 
inter-rex*     The  positions  which  Caesar  and  Pompeius  at 
this  time  respectively  occupied,  rendered  it  necessary  that 
each  should  promote  the  interests  of  the  other;  the  only 
question  was,  which  of  them  should  first  reach  the  sum- 
mit ;  which  should  most  clearly  perceive  and  most  promptly 
seize  the  fortunate  moment.'    Pompeius  when  asked  by »  Dio.  cacs. 
Marcellus  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  whether  he  was  fou. 
in  earnest  in  suing  for  the  Consulship,  had  replied :  ^'  I  do 
not  want  it  for  the  sake  of  those  citizens  who  love  order 
and  moderation ;  but  on  account  of  the  restless  spirits  in 
the  State,  I  desire  it  with  my  whole  heart."*    In  this  we*  dio.  ca«f. 
f    need  not  accuse  him  of  falsehood ;  for  history  is  not  with- 
out examples  of  blind  ambition  going  hand  in  hand  with 
a  conviction  of  patriotism.    But  Pompeius  had  a  very 
[     indistinct  notion  of  what  the  State  required,  and  was 
I     utterly  deceived  as  to  his  own  strength.     Caesar  laboured 
N  Tinder  no  such  delusion;  and  in  the  attainment  of  his 
own  ambitious  ends  would  have  saved  at  the  same  time 
^   the  Boman  world,  had  not  a  rash  deed  prematurely  cut 
L    him  off. 

|^.       For  truly  the  condition  of  Rome  was  at  this  period 

^    .unspeakably  wretched.    The  people  were  led  astray,  and 

their  interests  abused  by  their  representatives ;  by  those  who 

I 


xxxix.  30. 
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should  have  protected  their  just  rights,  but  who  were 
now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  chiefs,  and  were  tools 
of  their  power,  which  increased  every  year.  The  Opti- 
mates,  unmindful  of  their  honourable  name,  were  go- 
verned by  their  own  selfish  interests,  and  acted  without 
concert  or  system.*  The  Senate  was  broken  up  into 
parties ;  and  a  Consul  really  worthy  of  his  office,  proved 
nevertheless  unable  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

<J^*iT°6)*  To  return  to  Cicero:  writing  at  this  time  to  Atticus^ 
with  reference  to  the  death  of  Lentulus  f,  he  says :  .  •  •  • 
^^  He  loved  his  country  so  well,  that  his  being  snatched 
from  its  conflagration  seems  a  special  favour  of  the  Gods; 
for  what  is  more  degrading  than  our  life?  than  mine 
especially  ?  .  •  •  •  If  I  speak  as  duty  urges  me  on  public 
matters,  I  am  esteemed  a  madman ;  if  as  circumstances 
constrain  me,  a  slave ;  while  if  I  keep  silence,  I  am  said  to 
be  in  durance ;  and  I  am  the  more  grieved  at  this,  because 
I  cannot  complain  for  fear  of  being  called  ungrateful" 
We  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  him  exclaiming  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus,  some  months  before  the  election  of  the  new 

« ^p.  106.  Consuls  * :  "  Farewell  to  the  principles  of  justice,  truth, 
and  goodness  I  The  falseness  of  those  Optimates  transcends 
all  belief;  for  Optimates  they  profess  to  be,  and  would  be 
were  there  any  faith  in  them."  And  again:  ''As  those 
who  are  not  in  power  refuse  to  love  me,  I  will  cultivate 
the  regard  of  such  as  are." 

Cicero  had  Caesar  more  especially  in  his  thoughts  when 
he  wrote  this.  He  had  just  composed  what  he  calls  a 
Palinodia  in  his  honour.  It  was  very  evident  to  him  that 
Us  own  idea  of  the  Kepublic  could  not  be  maintiuoed 

*  See  Cicero's  complaints  against  the  Optimates,  Epp,  106,  1. ;  IISL 
(^AtL  iv.  6.;  Div»  L  7.) 

f  Kot  the  Proconsul  of  Cilicia;  the  personage  here  mentioned  wa 
Hamen  of  ICarSi  •    (^ 
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nst  the  power  of  the  Triumyirs,  and  the  violence  of 
age ;  he  saw  how  ineffectual  was  the  support  on  which 
sould  reckon  from  the  so-called  Optimates;  and  his 
ngs  were  somewhat  irritated  against  them  moreover 
resent,  on  account  of  the  inadequate  compensation  they 
accorded  for  his  loss  of  property.  Nor  could  he 
sstlj  help  feeling  that  he  was  alone  far  too  weak  to 
dtain  himself  in  opposition  to  the  chiefs.  The  letter 
iave  been  quoting  from  is  a  remarkable  one ;  but  we 
t  not  conclude  that  Cicero  had  finally  abandoned  the 
ims  which  had  governed  his  conduct  in  early  life,  and 
3h  were  deeply  engrafted  on  his  nature.  Time  and 
imstances  were  now  at  variance  with  them,  and  his 
eptible  and  highly  irritable  temperament  renders  it 
'  to  account  for  the  contradictory  tone  of  many  pas- 
is  in  his  correspondence.  The  following  extract  from 
itter  to  the   Proconsul   Lentulus^   displays   all  the)^pJ2s.2. 

A      •^  \DtVt  i.  d.) 

ucteristics  of  its  writer,  particularly  where  he  speaks 
tolitics,  and  at  the  same  time  discovers  the  dawn  of  a 
iment  which  exercised  a  decided  influence  over  his 
le  life,  and  was  destined  to  bring  about  its  catastrophe: 
DU  are  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  lay  aside  the  opinion 
has  formed  upon  public  affairs,  especially  when  it  is 
.  grounded.  Nevertheless,  I  conform  myself  to  the 
les  of  him  whom  I  cannot  with  honour  oppose :  and  I 
ihis  with  no  insincerity,  as  some  may  suppose,  for  so 
erfully  is  my  mind  attracted  towards  Pompeius,  so 
Qg,  I  may  say,  is  my  passion  for  him,  that  all  that  is 
[table  to  him  and  agreeable  to  his  wishes  appears  just 
right  in  my  eyes."  * 

[bese  expressions  may  surprise  us,  when  we  remember  the  namerous 
ges  in  Cicero*8  letters  in  which  he  laments  the  weaknesses  of  Pompeius. 
anguine  ten^peraments  do  not  suffer  themselves  so  easilj  to  abandon 
>bjects  of  their  affection,  even  when  thejr  perceive  weaknesses  ii| 

I  2 
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However  contrary  such  a  course  may  have  been  to  hh 
genuine  feelings,  Cicero  adhered  to  the  resolution  he  had 
taken,  and  continued  his  double  allegiance  to  Csesar  and 
Fompeius.  He  had  soon  occasion  to  testify  his  devotion 
to  them*  The  law  for  the  allocation  of  lands  in  Campania 
had  not  yet  been  carried  in  all  its  clauses ;  for  part  of  the 
land  to  be  distributed  was  in  the  hands  of  private  indi<* 
viduals,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  obtain  a  sum 
of  money  from  the  State  treasury  sufficient  to  purchase  it 
from  the  proprietors.     In  December,  697,  the  Tribune 

^'^^[j)-,)  Lupus  had  spoken  against  the  law  ^  and  in  the  following 
April  there  was  a  sharp  debate  on  the  subject  in  the 

!/''J^*-  Senate  ^  on  the  same  day  that  the  forty  million  sesterces 
had  been  voted  to  Fompeius  as  manager  of  the  supplies. 
Cicero,  who  was  adverse  to  the  law/proposed  that  it  should 
be  brought  again  before  the  Senate  on  the  15th .of  May; 
imagining  that  after  such  an  outlay  it  would  be  certdnly 

s  AI.H8.8.  rejected.^  Fompeius  and  Csesar  however,  who  had  just 
had  their  meeting  at  Lucca,  were  dissatisfied  with  tWa 
proceeding:  and  the  former  having  occasion  to  go  into 
Africa  on  the  business  of  the  supplies,  paid  a  visit  to 
Quintus  in  Sardinia  on  his  way,  and  reminded  him  of  hk 
pledge  that  Marcus  Cicero,  in  case  he  were  recalled  from 
banishment,  would  attempt  nothing  contrary  to  the  iiH 

them.  Those  lamentations  were  indeed  themselves  immoderate,  aad  efOft 
in  them  we  maj  recognize  Cicero's  love  for  Fompeius.  [It  will  be  ob* 
senred  that  the  author  constantly  speaks  of  the  affection  Cicero  Ixif 
Fompeius.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  already,  in  the  earlier  pelt 
of  this  correspondence,  Cicero  had  bitterly  denounced  his  vanity,  ambkioi^ 
selfishness  and  hypocrisy  ;  we  shall  find,  at  a  later  period,  that  he  ftntiMT 
charges  him  with  the  most  flagrant  disloyalty  to  the  Commonwealth.  B  ll 
a  proof  of  the  exceeding  fickleness  of  Cicero's  feelings  and  jadgmenti  M 
he  still  allows  himself,  upon  any  show  of  favour  from  the  great  man,  to  WSB 
into  expressions  of  personal  regard ;  but  I  cannot  recogpoize  throoghlNft 
his  letters  any  cakn  and  consistent  afiection  for  the  object  of  these  €1* 
jiricioiis  efiiisions  ]  . 
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^s  of  the  Triumvirs.*  Upon  this  Quintus  wrote  to 
brother^  who  now  perceived  how  hazardous  was  the 
)  he  was  about  to  take.  He  remembered  the  conflict 
mind  had  undergone^  when  on  a  former  occasion  he 
.  wavered  between  the  Triumvirs  and  their  opponents : 
reflected  how  little  the  support  of  the  latter  could  be 
ed  upon :  and  the  motion  about  the  Agrarian  law  was 
pped.t 

l?hat  Cicero  should  find  it  impossible  to  recover  his  for- 
r  authority,  however  much  he  desired  it,  was  under 
se  circumstances  natural  enough ;  equally  natural  was 
that  he  did  not  entirely  withdraw  from  public  life  in 
sequence.  The  legal  business  of  the  Forum  still  fur- 
led him  the  means  of  recovering  and  retaining  the 
>ur  of  the  people.  Here  he  had  the  field  to  himself. 
Bar  and  Pompeius  found  it  even  conducive  to  their 
crests,  that  the  man  through  whom  they  had  gained 
ir  objects  should  possess  the  esteem  of  the  populace. 
Beems  they  applauded  him  when  he  carried  into  effect 
intimation  to  his  brother  *:  "  I  willingly  withdraw  fromlJ^p-m 
Curia,  and  all  business  of  the  State,  but  before  the 
mnals  I  am  still  ;what  I  was." 

How*  effectiye  this  pledge  of  Quintus's  was  towards  his  brother's  recall 
nay  judge  from  Ep,  99,  8.  (Q«.  fr,  ii  3.) 

The  circmnstances  and  the  corresponding  letter  are,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

best  arranged.  On  April  5.  Cicero  made  his  motion  about  the 
arian  law ;  this  offended  Pompeius,  who  conferred  about  it  with  Csesar 
<accl^  and  again  with  Quintus  in  Sardinia.  Quintus  thereupon  wrote 
is  brother  and  changed  his  note.  Under  this  altered  aspect  of  affairs 
ro  proceeded  to  write  that  remarkable  letter  to  Atticus,  Ep,  106.  (Att 
.) ;  which  accordingly,  if  my  view  is  correct,  cannot  be  of  so  early  a 

as  April  10.,  which  is  assigned  to  it,  but  must  have  been  written 
9what  later.  A  careful  perusal  of  Cicero's  letters  makes  one  often 
ect  that  the  dates  assigned  them  cannot  be  quite  accurate,  and  that 
-  stand  in  need  of  a  revision.  We  meet  with  proceedings  about  the 
arian  law  at  a  still  later  period.    Ep,  225.  (2>tv.  viii.  10.},  a.  u.  703. 

I  3 
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The  most  important  oration  \rliich  Cicero  delivered  in 
the  year  698,  was  his  speech  for  the  late  Tribune  P^ 
SestiuSy  who  had  done  so  much  towards  his  recalL    When 
in  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  year,  while  the 
decree  for  his  restoration  was  still  pending,  Clodius  with 
'his  hired  rabble  and  gladiators  had  converted  the  Fontm 
into  a  field  of  battle,  in  order  to  prevent  its  passings 
Sestius  and  Milo  found  themselves  compelled  to  repel 
•force  by  force,  and  hired  gladiators  of  their  own  to  oppose 
those  of  Clodius.     JMany  were  the  fierce  and  bloody  en- 
counters which  ensued;  and  now,  at  the  instigation  of 
Clodius,  Sestius  was  arraigned  by  M.  Tullius  Albinovanus 
-before  the  Praetor  ^L  ^milius  Scaurus,  on  the  10th  of  i 
February,  on  a  charge  of  riot*     Cicero  undertook  his 
defence,  and  Hortensius  spoke  also  in  his  behalf,  and  he 
was  acquitted  on  the  13th  of  March.    Cicero  was  actuated 
by  sincere  affection  and  gratitude,  and  wished  besides  to 
.put  down  the  cavils  of  his  maligners,  who  called  him 
ungratefuL     In  this  speech,  he  described  in  lively  terms 
the  whole  course  of  Clodius's  hostilities  against  him,  and 
his  own  banishment  and  restoration :  it  is  further  remark- 
able as  expressing  his  political  principles,  and  his  view  of 
the  character  of  the  true  Optimate.    It  does  him  the  more 
honour,  inasmuch  as  Sestius,  who  was  a  man  of  a  gloomy 
and  wayward  disposition,  seems  oflben  to  have  given  him 

>  Ep.m,i.  cause  for  complaint.'  CIcero*s  speech  against  YatinioSi 
who  had  made  himself  notorious  during  the  Consulate  of 
Csesar,  and  now  appeared  as  a  witness  against  Sestius, 

•^''•'[w* J-  formed  an  interlude  in  the  process.^     The  orator  com- 

♦  Ep.  99,  5.  (Qm.  fr,  iL  3.)  By  the  lex  Lutatia  de  Vi  Sesdug  was  at 
the  same  time  accused  of  ambitus  bj  Cn.  Nerius.  [The  law  of  Q.  Latatini 
Catulus  de  VU  that  is  against  those  who  occupied  public  places  and  eairied 
arms  (a.  u.  676),  was  perhaps  a  renewal  or  confirmation  of  an  existing  Itf 
Plotia,  Cic  Att  ii.  24.;  pro  Ccd,  29.;  pro  Mil  13.;  de  Hew.  reap.  8.$ 
SfOL  CatU.  31.    Bat  see  Fischer,  BGmische  Zeittafdn  (a.  u.  676).] 
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pletelj  oniahed  him  amidst  the  applause  of  his  audience ; 
at  the  same  time  he  expressed  himself  with  great  freedom 
about  CflBsar  and  his  associates.* 

Before  this,  on  the  11th  of  February  (in  a  speech  no 
fonger  extant),  he  defended  L.  Bestia,  who  was  accused 
before  the  Pnetor  Cn.  Domitius  of  bribery  in  his  suit  for 
the  Pnetorship.  He  thus  laid^  as  he  said^  a  good  founda- 
tion for  his  subsequent  defence  of  Sestius  ^ ;  but  he  was  >  Kp.  99, 1 
not  successful  in  the  attainment  of  his  immediate  object,  f 
He  was  more  fortunate  in  his  defence  of  L.  Cornelius 
Balbus,  the  Graditane,  who  stood  very  high  in  Cassar's 
iavour,  was  now  serving  under  him  in  Gaul,  and  after- 
wards became  the  manager  of  his  household.  The 
accuser  disputed  the  franchise  accorded  to  him.  Cicero 
also  successfully  defended  his  friend,  M.  Caslius,  accused 
of  poisoning  the  notorious  sister  of  Clodius,  and  of  in- 
tending to  assai»inate  the  Alexandrian  ambassador,  Dio ; 
these  charges  were  brought  against  him,  under  the  Lu- 
tatian  law  de  Ft,  by  Atratinus,  whose  father  he  had 
himself  once  brought  to  justice.| 

*  We  poflseflB  this  speech  too,  under  the  name  of  Interrogation  ^  Questions 
pat  to  Tatiniiis.'*  Cicero  himself  describes  it,  Ep.  148,  3.  (Div.  L  9.) 
Tota  vero  interrogatio  mea  nihil  hahuit  nisi  reprehensionem  iUius  tribunatus ; 
91  qvo  omnia  dicta  sunt  libertate,  animoque  maximo,  de  vi,  de  auspiciis,  de 
iomatiome  regnorum. 

f  See  PhiUpp,  i  5.,  where  he  allades  to  the  result  of  this  trial.     Quid 

Bestiam  f  qui  se  consulatum  in  Bruti  locum  petere  profitetur, Quam 

qbsurduM  auteniy  quiprator  fieri  rum  potueritj  eum  petere  considatum  I  Nisi 
forte  damnationem  pro  prtetura  putat 

^  I  have  refrained  from  citing  here  the  speech  de  Haruspicium  responsis, 
which,  if  it  is  reallj  Cicero's,  was  delivered  after  those  for  Sestius  and  Csclius, 
and  before  those  de  prov.  Cons,  and  for  Balbus,  on  account  of  the  strong 
eridence  it  bears  of  spurionsness.  The  occasion  of  the  speech  was  this  : 
when,  in  the  year  698,  a  prodigium  occurred  in  the  Ager  Latinensis,  and  the 
Hamspices  pronounced  their  judgment  that  it  pointed  to  the  sin  of  erecting 
^VBte  dwelliogs  on  consecrated  spots,  the  JSdile  Clodius  applied  this 
immediately  to  Cicero's  house;   Cicero  thereupon  delivered  the  speech 

raerred  tOd 
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The  great  orator^s  speech  in  the  Senate,  entitled  '^  de 
provinciis  Consularibus/'  is  one  of  the  highest  importance. 
Therein  he  urges  the  recall  of  Grabinius  and  Fiso,  the 
Consuls  of  the  year  696,  from  their  respective  govern- 
ments of  Syria  and  Macedonia.  These  provinces  had 
been  assigned  them  in  virtue  simply  of  an  edict  of 
Clodius,  and  not  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  and  they  had 
governed  them  with  gross  injustice  and  rapacity.  In  the 
same  speech  he  combats  the  proposition  of  the  Senate  to 
deprive  CsBsar  of  one^  if  not  both,  of  the  two  Gaulish 
provinces ;  for  the  rapidly  increasing  power  of  the  great 
commander  had  begun  to  inspire  that  body  with  alarm, 
and  many  of  the  senators  were  for  recalling  him  alto- 
gether.  Cicero  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  law  which 
Trebonius  carried  next  year,  decreeing  him  fresh  supplies 

\£^^'  ^^  ittoney,  and  increasing  the  number  of  his  legates.^ 
His  conduct  in  this  transaction  will  not  surprise  us  if  we 
call  to  mind  the  letter  before  alluded  to,  in  which  he 
appears  in  a  moment  of  excitement  to  abjure  all  his 
principles;    but   how  ill  at  ease  his  conscience  was  is 

«  Ep.  113.6.  apparent  from  a  letter  to  Lentulus^  written  probably  in 
Alay  of  this  year  698,  in  which  he  observes  a  marked 
silence  respecting  the  part  he  had  been  taking  for  Caesar 
in  these  proceedings.  After  the  significant  words,  "  This 
state  of  affairs  does  not  please  me,"  he  continues,  '^  I  must 
admonish  you  of  a  truth  which,  though  addicted  from  my 
youth  to  the  noblest  studies,  1  have  learnt  from  experience 
rather  than  reading, — no  man  can  retain  his  security  if  he 
loses,  nor  forfeit  it  if  he  retains,  his  dignity."  Since  he 
could  not  be  a  Cato,  how  much  more  wisely  would  he 
have  acted,  had  he  remained  firm  to  this  maxim!  We 
find  it  consistent  with  the  rest  of  his  character  that,  in 
order  to  maintain  his  dignity  and  the  renown  of  hb 
former  actions,  he  sought  to  exhibit  himself  in  something 
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of  a  beoomiiig  lustre  by  the  ride  of  Pompeius  and  Caesar. 
IDs  anxiety  on  this  head  is  shown  in  a  letter  to  Lucceius 
(probably  in  May  698),  in  which  he  urgently  requests 
him  to  write  the  history  of  his  life  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  until  his  return  from 
exile.^  This  letter,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to^^p-ios. 
palliate  particular  expressions  in  consideration  of  the 
drcumstanoes  imder  which  it  was  written,  is  a  standing 
monument  of  his  vanity  and  of  the  self-esteem  which 
animated  him^  even  at  a  time  when  his  influence  in  the 
Bepublie  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  shadow.  He  thought 
highly  of  it  himself,  and  in  writing  to  Atticus  mentions  it 
with  complacency  as  "a  very  fine  composition.'***  ll£\l^G\' 

In  reference  to  his  domestic  affairs,  we  find  that  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  he  gave  his  daughter  Tuliia  in  second 
marriage  to  Furius  Crassipes,  one  of  Caesar's  adherents.^ 5^«f.(Qif' 
The  repose  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need  at  home,-^''*  ii.  4.  e  > 
was  continually  disturbed  by  the  family  disputes  between 
Terentia  and  his  brother's  wife  Fomponia,  and  this  made 
him  glad  to  remain  at  his  country  residences,  where  we 
find  him  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  698.  At  his 
paternal  estate  of  Antium  he  enjoyed  an  interval  of 
agreeable  leisure,  during  which  he  occupied  himself  with 
his  Kbrary.*  Jir.l"*..?) 

*  [One  paasage  at  least  in  this  letter  ought  to  be  quoted ;  the  reader 
most  judge  for  himself  how  far  it  is  susceptible  of  excuse.  Neque  tamen 
ignoro  quean  wqmdenter  faciam,  qui  primum  iibi  tantum  oneris  imponam 
(potest  enim  niihi  denegare  occupatio  tud)  deinde  etiam,  ut  omes  we,  postulenu 
Quid  si  iHa  tUn  non  tantopere  videntur  ornandaf  Sed  tamen  qui  semel 
verecundia  fines  iransierit,  eum  bene  et  naviter  oportet  esse  imprudentenu 
Itaque  te  plane  etiam  atque  etiam  rogo,  ut  omes  ea,  vehenientius  etiam  quam 
fortasse  sentis,  et  in  eo  leges  historice  negligas :  gratiamque  iUam,  de  qua 
suavissime  quodam  in  procemio  scripsisti^  a  qua  te  affici  non  magis  potuisse 
demonstras  quam  Herculem  Xenopbontium  iUum  a  voluptate:  si  me  tibi 
vehementius  commendabit  ne  aspemere ;  amorique  nostro  plusculum  etiam  quam 
amcedit  verita^  ktrgiareJ] 
' ■     ■  j5  "  ■ 
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.  Quintus  Cicero,  since  the  completion  of  his  business  in 
Sardinia,  had  been  living  partly  at  Borne  and  partly  on  his 
estates  till  the  year  700,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Gaul 
•by  Cassar,  to  act  as  his  legate.     Atticus  had  returned  to 

i£l'^\.)  It^y  about  the  end  of  January  ^,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Borne,  where  Cicero  frequently  addressed  him  during 
his  own  sojourn  in  the  country.  In  February  Atticus 
was  married  to  Filia,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Attica, 
or  Pomponia,  who  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  the 
celebrated  Agrippa.* 

We  possess  twelve  letters  of  the  year  699,  in  which 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  were  Consuls  for  the  second  time.! 
During  this  period  Cicero  adhered  firmly  to  the  resolution 
he  had  formed  of  offering  no  resistance  to  the  Triumvirs, 
but  yielding  passively  to  the  stream  of  events.  Besistance, 
indeed,  would  have  availed  little  at  a  time  when,  as  he 
'  himself  writes  to  his  brother,  the  Consuls,  together  with 

'^Pyjl^o,  3.  •  Caesar,  had  everything  in  their  own  power.^  But  deeply 
must  he  and  the  whole  Senate  have  been  pained  when 
Afranius  brought  about  a  decree  encouraging  ambitus,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Praetorships  of  this  year  could 
be  filled  by  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  those  who  now  held 
sway  J;  and  Cato  was  excluded  from  that  office,  to  which 

,  he  had  been  previously  invited  §,  in  order  that  it  might 

*  Attica  and  Agrippa  had  a  daughter,  Vipsania  Agrippina,  who  wis 
the  first  wife  of  the  Emperor  Tiberins,  and  became  the  mother  of  I>nisii& 

t  Viz.,  five  to  Atticus,  two  to  Quintus,  to  F.  Gallius  and  Marias  one 
eadi  \  the  single  one  to  Lentulus  is  veiy  important.  The  two  which 
remain  are  letters  of  recommendation. 

X  Ep,  120,  3.  {Qu,  fr,  iL  9.)  Manutius  (m  he,)  explains  the  object  of 
the  law,  iVe  qui  preeturam  per  ambitum  cepiaset,  ei  propterea  fiaudi  eatii 
[referring  to  Flut  Cat  min,  42.  and  Pojw.  52.  The  letter  itself  giT«B  no. 
intimation  about  it.] 

§  It  was  offered  to  him,  on  his  return  from  Cyprus,  to  protect  him  flram 
being  called  to  account  for  his  conduct  there :  he  however  rejected  it 
Plat.  CaU  min.  39.;  YaL  Max.  ir.  1.  14.    [The  words  of  VaL  Mas.  m% 
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be  bestowed  on  the  contemptible  Yatinius.  Though^  in 
attaching  himself  unresenredlj  to  Pompeius,  Cicero  may 
have  followed  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  following  words,  in  a  letter  to  Lentulus,  express 
the  genuine  state  of  hb  feelings  at  the  present  juncture : 
**  The  principles  by  which  I  guided  myself  when  I  was  in 
possesaon  of  the  highest  honours  and  had  accomplished 
the  greatest  nndertakings,  dignity  in  my  speeches  as  a 
senator,  independence  in  administering  the  general  in* 
terests,  all  are  past  and  gone !  But  not  for  me  more  than 
for  others.  I  must  either  echo,  without  influence  myself, 
the  decrees  of  individuals,  or  place  myself  in  unavailing 
oppooition.  The  spirit  of  the  Senate,  of  the  tribunals,  of 
the  whole  State,  is  altogether  changed.  No  senator  who 
is  faithful  to  his  principles,  can  now  hope  to  obtain  the 
Conanlar  dignity.^  >  Ep,  12&,  1 

The  truth  of  this  statement  became  evident  when,  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  which  had  been  entered  into 
at  Lucca  between  Pompeius  and  Crassus,  the  Tribune 
Trebonius  passed  an  edict  giving  to  the  latter  the  province 
of  Syria  and  to  the  former  Spain  and  Africa,  both  for 
five  years,  and  with  extended  powers.  At  the  same  time, 
to  appease  Csssar,  his  proconsular  authority  in  Gaul  was 

Cjfpnacam  pecunutm  maxima  cvm  dUtgentia  et  aanctitate  in  urbem  depor^ 
taverit  CtQVM  ministerii  gratia  Senatus  relationem  interponi  jubebat  ut 
pnetoriis  comiiiis  extra  ordinem  ratio  ejus  haberetur  (before  the  legitimate 
age,  i.  e.  at  40.  Cato,  bom  a.  u.  659,  was  39  in  698,  but  was  of  legitimate 
age  the  year  following.)  Sed  ipse  id  fieri  passuM  non  est,  iniquum  id  fieri 
eMse  affirmans,  quod  nuBi  alii  tribueretwr,  sQn  decemi,  Instead  of  saying  the 
Bnetonhip  was  offered  to  Cato,  the  writer  should  have  specified  that  the 
Senate  proposed  to  make  a  decree  in  his  favonr  releasing  him  from  the  re- 
strictioiis  of  the  lex  Annalis.  He  must  still  have  sued  for  the  snfirages  of 
the  tribes.  The  object  of  this  intended  favour  is  probably  diyined  rightly  > 
by  AbekexL  Cato  had  accidentally  lost  the  accounts  of  his  money  trans- 
actkniB  in  Cyprus,  and  it  was  known  that  Clodius  was  watching  an  • 
opportunity  ^  fiwten  upon  him  a  charge  of  malversation  in  his  prpvince.] 

X  6 
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prolonged  for  another  five  years,  chiefly  through  the' 
influence  of  the  Consuls.  In  yain  did  Cato  and  others, 
who  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  sinking  State,  oppose 
these  measures ;  and  equally  fruitless  were  Cicero's  efforts 
to  dissuade   Pompeius  from  so  largely  augmenting   his 

kS'oil-.aJ:;  rival's  power.*  ^ 

ulSsL  Cicero  may  have  derived  some  consolation  in  this  state 
of  affairs  from  the  confidence  shown  him  by  Pompeius, 
who  visited  him  in  April  at  his  villa  at  Cumae,  behaved 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  to  him,  conversed  at  length 
on  the  Commonwealth,  spoke  of  his  desire  to  obtain  Spsun 
for  hid  province,  and  did  not  conceal  his  dissatisfaction 

i%'i?*    ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^  conduct.^   All  this  miffht  be  true,  but  Cicero 
Mt.  It.  10.   p^^  jjQ  £j^jj.jj  jjj  g^^jj  declarations ;  he  elsewhere  complwns 

Ep.  100, 2.  of  his  reserve  and  reticence.^     He  found  a  more  effectual 
n/v.  i.  5.) 

solace  in  the  retirement  of  his  villas,  and  in  his  much 
loved  studies,  which,  as  he  writes  to  Atticus,  were  always 
Ep.  118. 2.  a  refreshment  and  support  to  him/  In  another  letter  to 
the  same  friend,  speaking  of  his  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
the  learned  Dionysius  f,  he  says :  ^^  There  is  nothing  more 

*  Perhaps  Cicero  speaks  in  Ep,  129.  {AtL  iv.  13.)  of  the  proceedingi 
(aUercatUmes)  in  the  Senate,  upon  the  question  of  this  increase  of  Cssar's 
power.  This  letter  is  written  from  Tusculum.  [Schiitz  assigns  for  its  date 
the  close  of  Nov.  698  (699).  Crassus  had  just  left  Some  for  &e  East,  befixe 
the  completion  of  his  year  of  office.  Crassum  quidem  nostrum,  mmart 
dignitate  aiunt  profectum  paludatum  quam  dim  aqualem  ejtts  X.  PatfAoR, 
itentm  considem,  O  hominem  neqttam.  For  the  circumstances  see  the 
historians.    Plut  Crass.  16.;  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  39.] 

t  Dionjsms  was  a  freedman  of  Atticus,  [particularly  skilful  in  the. 
binding  and  decoration  of  books,  for  which  Atticus  had  lent  his  services 
to  Cicero.  JEp.  106.  (Att  iv.  5.)  Bibliothecam  mihi  tut  pinxenaU  con- 
strvctione  et  sittybis.  Ep,  III.  {AtL  iv.  8.)  postea  vero  gvanu  Tyownd 
mihi  lUtros  disposuit,  mens  addita  videtur  meis  (tdibus:  qua  quidem  m  ft 
mmfica  opera  Dionysii  et  Menophili  iui  fuit  Dionysius  was  also  aa* 
admirable  schoUur.  Ep.  122.  {AtL  iv.  11.)  Nos  hie  voramus  litenu 
homine  mirifico  Dionysio.    Cicero  had  also  a  skve  of  this  name.} 
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delightfol  than  to  know  eyerything.''  ^  He  spent  this  spring  *  Ep,  m. 
•t  hia  villas  at  Cnnue  and  Naples,  where  he  was  within 
readi  of  the  noble  library  of  Faustus  Sulla,  whose  father, 
the  Dictator,  had  brought  most  of  it  from  Athens  as  the 
spoils  of  war  ' :  he  had  also  for  a  neighbour  a  friend  named  \J^'^^^\^ 
Marius,  a  man  of  wit  and  spirit,  of  whom  he  was  extremely 
fond^    and  it  is  pleasant  at  this   time   to    hear   him;,£>.i9i.s. 
giving  utterance  to  light-hearted  jokes.     At  the  close  of  i<)> 
Kovember,   while  parties  were  hotly  disputing  in  the 
Senate,  he  writes  from  Tusculum  to  Atticus  that  he  had 
been  working  diligently  on  the  books  De  Oratore.^     "^^^^au 'il^\^)% 
Ifiillowing  words,  written  to  the  same  friend  in  Aprils ^'jj^^i''^*)^' 
f  luring  directly  from  his  heart :  "  I  had  rather  seat  my- 
:  pelf  on  your  little  bench  under  the  bust  of  Aristotle^  than 
ID  the  Curule  chair  of  our  rulers ;  and  I  had  rather  walk 
ap  and  down  with  you  in  your  hall,  than  in  the  company 
9f  him  [Pompeius]  with  whom  I  shall  soon  find  myself 
obliged  to  walk.'' '^  lEp.m,,. 

He  derived  his  chief  pleasure  from  literary  labours, 
such  as  the  work  above  mentioned  * ;  for  at  this  time,  as 
he  writes  after  his  defence  of  Gallus  Caniniusf,  even' 
forensic  speeches  were  distasteful  to  him.  This  last- 
named  oration  was  delivered  on  the  day  when  Pompeius, 
who  had  before  entertained  the  people  with  gladiators, 
gave  the  celebrated  games  at  the  dedication  of  his  mag- 
nificent  theatre,  and  the  temple  connected  with  it,  to 
Venus  Victrix.  Very  characteristic  is  the  letter  in  which 
Cicero  ffives  an  account  to  his  friend  Marius ^  of  these*  rp.  126. 
games,  the  most  costly  and  splendid,  he  says,  which  hadcomR.»nPi- 

*  It  was  possibly  at  this  period  also  that  Cicero  composed  his  poem  De 
Temporibus  suis,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Epp.  120.  (^Qu,  fr.  ii. 
9.) ;  117.  {Att.  iv.  8.);  comp.  Ep,  148.  {Div.  i.  9.) 

t  Ep,  126.  (Z?/».  vii.  1.)  Gallus  Caninius  was  Tribune  in  the  year  698, 
and  in  the  contest  about  the  restoration  of  Ftolemseus  had  shown  great  zeal 
for  Pompeius,    Ep,  97.  (Qu.  /r.  ii.  2.) 


UFE  ASD  UETTXBS  QV  CICEBIk 

ertr  btta  witoeuedL    It  shows  Iicnr  fiv  he  stood  in  leariH  hi 
JA^  aad  mond  coltirmtkm  abore  the  mgt  mad  Gountry  iife  I 
irhkii  he  liTcd.*  ^= 

To  th»  jear  beloiigs  one  of  the  most  important  of  hi^  \r 
KKOOMms  now  extant,  that  against  Piso,  CjBsar^s  &ther-inn  ^ 
lav,  under  whose  Consulate  he  had  been  banished.     Ha  U 

1 

had  prtwioudj,  in  his  speech  on  the  C<msuhir  proyinee^  le 
oppoeed  Piso's  longer  condnnance  in  the  provinoe  oCll 
Macedonia,  which  was  suffering  from  his  misgoyemmeiit.^  i 
And  now  Piso  had  returned  in  secret  to  Borne,  flying  li 
from  his  disorderly  and  ill-managed  army.'  Unbending:  » 
and  arrogant,  confiding  in  the  protection  of  lus  powerfht  t 
son-in-law,  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  Senate;  hd*  1 
insulted  Cicero,  who  had  ventured  to  utter  reproached  - 
against  him,  and  who  now  in  return  for  his  insults  gayft  " 
Tent  to  his  hatred  and  indignation  in  a  speech  which,  it  I 
must  be  confessed,  was  hardly  worthy  of  his  own  dignity^  - 
comparing  hb  Consulate  with  that  of  his  opponent,  their  i 
respective  departures  from  the  city  and  returns  to  it,  and 
the  general  course  of  their  lives  and  actions-f  - 

During  this  year,  Gabinius,  Piso's  colleague  in  the  Con- 
sulship,  on  his  own  responsibility  and  by  force  of  armSr 

*  [Qui  ne  id  quidem  lepori*  habuerint  quod  sclent  m/tdioefe»  UdL  Afr 
paratuM  enim  spectatio  omnem  toUit  hilaritatem  ....  qu^  enim  dd&cMiom» 
habent  sexcenti  muli  in  Clyiemncuira  ?  aut  in  equo  Trojano  cnUeranm  trM 
rniHiaf  ....  qua  papularem  admirationem  habuerunt,  ddectatumem  tiki 
nuUam  attulissent,  &c.  Billerbeck  suggests  that  this  disparagement  of  te 
show  is  assumed  to  console  his  correspondent  Marius,  who  from  tbe 
weakness  of  his  health  could  not  come  to  the  amphitheatre.] 

f  This  speech  was  delivered  shortly  before  the  celebration  of  the  GamcB* 
Asconius  in  OraL  c.  Pison,  In  the  period  embraced  by  our  fifth  sectkni 
Cicero  made  two  other  speeches ;  one  on  the  affair  of  King  Ftolemseiii^  U 
which  some  fragments,  together  with  a  mutilated  commentaiy,  haTO  beea 
latelj  made  known  by  Mai  (see  De  Eepubl  ed.  Halle,  1824,  p.  516.  f<^)} 
the  other  for  Cispius,  which  must  have  been  at  this  timci  Cicero  himMif, 
mentioDSi  pro  Plane,  31. 
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tesefttecT  Fiolenueos  on  his  throne  S  for  which  enterprise '  fi^nM- 
he  was  menaced  with  a  rigorous  prosecution  at  Kome. 

Two  months  before  the  year  closed^  the  term  of  Gabi- 
nius's  Proconsulate  having  expired^  the  rapacious  Crassus 
hastened  to  his  wealthy  province  of  Syria.* '     His  oppo-s  Ep.  129. 
nentSy  and  chiefly  certain  of  the  Tribunes^  placed  all 
possible  impediments  in  his  way ;  none  were  so  urgent  as 
Ateius  in  seeking  to  hinder  his  departure  by  alarming 
him  with  frightful  prognostics.     But  Crassus  disregarded 
all  dieir  efforts,  and  gloomy  denunciations  attended  him 
as  he  set  forth  upon  his  journey.*     Cicero,  writing  some-  xx^lJ.^"?* 
what  later  to  LentulusS  states  that  Crassus  went  almost  u^B-f cLp. 
directly  from  his  own  house  (u  e.  the  gardens  of  his  son-f^ '^4g. 
in-law  Ciassipes,  where  he  had  been  supping  in  company  ^^''''*'^'^ 
with  Cicero)  to  his  province,  which  might  serve  as  a 
proof  to  the  citizens  of  their  mutual  reconciliation.     For 
the  enmity    formerly    subsisting  between  Cicero   and 
Crassus  on  account  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  which 
had  afterwards  been  healed  over  ^  had  broken  out  afresh  [^ll\}\\^,^ 
during  the  affair  of  Gabiniu8.t     Now,  however,  a  good 
understanding  with  Pompeius  and  Csesar  was  important 
to  Cicero ;  and  Pompeius  urged  him  to  reconcile  himself 
with  the  third  Triumvir,  whilst  Csesar  also  in  his  letters 
expressed  his  regret  at  their  continued  hostility.     Cicero 
resolved  accordingly  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his 
powerful  friends;  notwithstanding  which,  we  find  him 
dengnating  Crassus  as  a  ^^good-for-nothing  fellow"  in 
writing  to  Atticus  shortly  after  his  departure.^    So  much\f^^^^* 

(AtL  It.  1*3.; 
iv.  i.  9.) 


*  Gatnniiis  refused,  at  first,  to  deliyer  tip  the  proTince  to  the  legate 
whcnn  Craflsiis  sent  to  demand  it.  He  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and 
appeared  hnmhlj  at  Bome  the  next  year.    Dio  Cass,  jlzxix.  60.  62. 

f  Vnien  the  affair  of  Fiso  and  Gabinius  was  discnssed  in  the  Senate,  and 
CSoero  (de  prov.  Cons,)  urged  their  recall,  Crassus,  who  had  spoken  some 
dsfB  before  against  Gabinius,  took  once  more  the  part  of  the  Ptoconsul,  to 
Cicero's  piejodics.    Mp.  148,  6.  iDiv.  i.  9.)^ 
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for  political  firiendshipe !  An  for  Pompeiiu^  his  interestti  ^ 
pointed  to  s  very  different  conrse  from  that  of  lus  coki  ( 
league.  Far  from  wishing  to  betake  himaelf  to  his  pro-  . 
Tince,  whither  he  despatched  a  l^ate  to  act  in  his  steadUc  J 
he  was  only  too  glad  that  the  dnty  of  superintending.  \ 
the  supplies  of  com  gave  him  a  pretext  for  remaining  in,.  j| 
Italy. 

The  election  of  the  Consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  had 
been  deferred  to  the  close  of  the  present,  doubtlesi^ 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Triumvirs.  They  were 
unable,  however,  to  hinder  the  choice  of  L.  Domitiui 
Ahenobarbus,  who  had  been  forced  at  the  last  election  to 
give  way  to  Fompeius  and  Crassus;  and  this  was  another 
reason  why  Fompeius  found  it  desirable  to  remain  in 
Bome.  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  brother  of  the  infa«. 
mous  Clodius  and  a  connexion*  of  Fompeius,  was  se^. 
1  0^^  c^^  lected  as  his  colleague.^ 


%%%t%.€0. 


Thb  Yeab  700. 

It  may  have  been  partly  prudence  which  impelled  Cicero^ 
in  the  existing  situation  of  the  State,  to  look  round  for 
some  stay  to  rest  upon;  for  his  letters  frequently  express  his 
conviction  that  Bome  can  subsist  no  longer.  His  affection 
for  his  brother,  who  had  become  a  devoted  adherent  of 
Csesar,  may  have  had  its  weight  also ;  but  most  assuredly 
paramount  to  every  other  motive,  it  was  the  recogmtioa 
of  a  loftier  spirit  which  induced  him  to  throw  himself  into 
the  great  man's  arms,  and  which  dictated  the  foUowi|9g 

>  j^.  140  1.  expressions  in  a  letter  to  Quintus  ^ :  ^^  You  act  like  a  trus 

k) 

*  [The  connexion  was  remote.  Appius  Claudius  (the  elder)  minied  a 
CfiBcilia  Metella,  and  his  sons  were  Appiu9  and  Publius,  the  TribniNt 
Another  Cascilia^  married  to  Scaurus,  was  mother  of  Emilia,  second  wift 
to  Fompeiui.] 
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brotker  in  exhorting  me  to  this  course  [to  seek  Caesar's 
friendship]:  bnt  you  urge  one  who  is  already  straining 
every  nenre  in  that  direction.  Perhaps  I  may  succeed  at 
hst,  like  eager  travellers,  who  if  they  chance  to  have  over- 
slept themselves,  make  such  exertions  to  repair  their  error, 
that  they  reach  their  journey's  end  sooner  than  if  they  had 
travelled  all  night.  Thus,  if  in  spite  of  your  frequent  ex- 
hortations I  have  hitherto  slumbered  instead  of  using  my 
eodeayoars  to  cultivate  this  man's  good  will,  I  will  now 
atone  for  my  tardiness  by  redoubled  diligence."  This  re- 
Bolotion  on  Cicero's  part  could  not  fail  to  mature  Caesar's 
friendly  disposition  towards  both  him  and  his  brother. 
Qointus  had  been  attached  to  him  from  an  earlier  period. 
He  had  been  won  over  to  his  interests  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Marcus  Cicero's  Consulate,  when  Csesar  had  voted 
for  more  lenient  measures  against  the  Catilinarians,  and 
through  the  intervention  of  Pompeius  he  had  given  secu- 
rity for  Marcus.^  The  great  commander  had  recently  J^su^.  jj^ 
offered  him  the  post  of  legate,  upon  which  he  entered  in^*  ^^'''•*- 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  greatly  to  his  patron's  satis- 
&ction,  as  we  find  from  several  of  Cicero's  letters.  The 
principal  cause  of  Caesar's  pleasure  was,  doubtless,  the 
prospect  of  gaining  the  adhesion  of  the  elder  brother 
through  the  influence  of  the  younger.  Balbus,  who  acted 
for  him  in  Bome,  had  informed  him  of  the  favourable  dis- 
position of  the  two  Ciceros,  and  of  Quintus's  resolution  to 
repair  to  him,  and  with  his  despatch  containing  this  intel- 
ligence he  sent  one  from  Marcus  himself;  but  the  bag  in 
which  they  were  enclosed,  was  wetted  through  before  it 
reached  Caesar;  so  that  all  he  could  decypher  was  the 
agreeable  information  respecting  the  brothers  contained  in 
the  letter  of  Balbus.  He  writes  in  answer^,  "I  see  you'  ep.im. 
have  written  somethmg  about  Cicero,  which  I  could  not  *2.) 
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make  out.  But  as  far  as  I  can  discover  from  conjectur 
it  appears  to  be  something  that  I  had  imagined  was  muc 
more  matter  of  desire  than  of  expectation."  From  tfa 
time  he  wrote  frequently  to  Cicero,  and  his  letters  wei 
(S/r!a.  ^^  ^^  friendly  interest  and  regard.^  He  assures  hii 
^**^  that,  "  however  he  may  be  disposed  to  grieve  at  his  sep 

ration  from  his  brother,  and  to  long  for  his  society,  1 
shall  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  his  being  with  Caesar  rathi 
than  with  any  one  else." 

The  policy,  if  such  it  was,  which  induced  Cicero  1 
attach  himself  more  closely  to  Csesar,  was  sound  ax 
well  considered.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  writ* 
«£/».i58.  thus  to  his  brother^:  "I  earnestly  beseech  you  in  « 
8.)  *  *  your  cares,  labours,  and  wishes  *,  to  remember  the  obje 
we  had  in  view  when  you  went  to  join  Csesar.  It  was  i 
trifling  or  ordinary  gain  we  sought.  For  what  must  thi 
advantage  be  for  which  our  separation  seemed  not  too  de 
a  price  ?  We  sought  to  obtain,  with  the  friendship  of  tl 
best  and  most  powerful  of  men,  a  firm  support  for  oi 
dignity,  and  our  very  existence  in  the  State."  Nor  w 
it  less  wise  and  politic  on  Caesar's  part  to  gain  over  Cice: 
to  his  interests.  In  him  he  made  conquest  of  the  grc 
Consular,  the  foremost  among  the  Optimates  in  public  esi 
mation,  formerly  his  opponent  in  the  State,  the  reviler 
his  administration.  Cicero's  banishment  had  alreac 
shown  the  Optimates  what  they  were  to  expect  by  coi 
tinning  their  opposition  to  Caesar ;  his  present  treatmei 
should  show  them  what  advantages  they  might  reap  I 
espousing  his  cause.  The  ambitious  leader  perceive 
moreover  that  it  would  enhance  his  credit  in  no  smi 
degree,  to  count  among  his  adherents  one  whose  honi 
was  stiU  thronged  with  suitors,  and  whose  appearance  : 

*  Qaintos  had  taken  part  in  the  campaign  agamst  the  Britons. 
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flie  ^onun  and  the  Theatre  was  hailed  with  acclamations 
of  applause.^  That  it  was  not,  however,  policy  alone  that  '^-  ^»^^ 
prompted  his  advances  to  his  new  friend,  was  proved  by 
his  conduct  towards  him  at  a  later  period,  when  he  found 
himself  Dictator,  and  Cicero  had  lost  every  remnant  of 
his  influence.  We  do  not  need  Cicero's  rhetorical  defence 
of  himself  in  his  letter  addressed  to  Lentulus  in  Cilicia^'^^*/^^^ 
to  make  us  excuse  his  conduct  on  the  present  occasion :  on 
the  contrary,  we  fully  agree  with  Wieland,  in  general  no 
fiivourable  observer  of  his  weaknesses,  when  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  letter  to  Quintus  cited  above,  he  says: 
"Had  Cicero  lived  in  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Paulus 
.^jnilius,  there  would  have  been  no  better  patriot  in  the 
World  than  he.  But  could  he  at  that  period  have  been  all 
that  he  was,  coming  into  the  world  midway  in  the  seventh 
.eentury  of  Home's  existence  ?  Where  is  the  stoical  bar- 
.barian,  who  would  give  up  his  writings  that  he  might 
have  been  a  more  stouthearted  and  resolute  defender 
of  the  Bepublic?"  Of  what  avail  was  Cato's  virtue? 
What  hopes  could  Cicero  repose  in  Pompeius,  who  five 
years  before  had  suffered  him  to  fall  for  Csesar's  gratifica- 
tion, and  whose  reputation  was  now  so  far  eclipsed  by  that 
jaf  his  rival  ?  We  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  thus  interpreting 
a  few  words  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Quintus  in  February : 
^'  As  for  Pompeius,  I  cannot  depend  upon  him  alone,  nor 
is  he  the  man  upon  whom  we  can  establish  our  fortunes ; 
in  this  I  agree  with  you,  or  rather  I  agree  with  my  own 
inclination :  for  as  you  know,  I  have  long  sung  Csesar's 
song :  he  is  seated  in  my  heart,  and  there  he  shall  re- 
mwn."*'  How  far  these  last  words  were  true  as  regarded '^^^-^J.^,' 
the  future,  whether  in  fact  Caesar  was  able  altogether  to  pSil),^!ff  lo. 

*  [^Nam  ut  $ci9  jampridem  istum  canto  Casarem,    **  Cassar  has  long  been 
the  hero  of  my  song.**] 
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efface  from  Cicero^s  mind  the  patrician  principles  whu 
had  grown  with  the  formation  of  his  character,  or  to  ov< 
come  his  strong  natural  bias  in  favour  of  Pompeius, 
following  history  will  in  due  course  show. 

The  occurrences  of  this  year  were  calculated  to  help 
withdrawing  Cicero  from  the  cause  of  the  Republic, 
attaching  him  to  Caesar.     We  have  often  heard  him 
former  periods  lament  over  the  ruin  of  the  State ;  h\ 
never  does  he  speak  of  it  more  frequently,  or  with  moi 
just  cause,  than  in  the  present  year ;  and  what  is  worse, 
speaks  of  it  at  times  with  a  degree  of  coldness  and  indil 
ence,  which  shows  but  too  plainly  that  his  sensibility 
deadened  by  the  daily  spectacle  of  sorrow.     The  judi< 
tribunals  were  of  the  same  sort  as  that  which  acquii 
Clodius.     The  insolent  Tribune  C.  Cato,  arraigned  on 
»£/».  142, 4.;  charge  of  corruption,  was  pronounced  innocent.'     ^'Wl 
ir.is,  i&)     gee,"  Cicero  writes  to  his  friend  **our  Areopagites  1< 

upon  bribery,  tumultuous  Comitia,  and  an  interregnum 
produced  by  crime  and  sedition,  as  mere  trifles.  The  only  Ij] 
thing  we  may  not  do,  is  to  assassinate  the  head  of  a  family 
in  his  own  house  ;  and  even  this  is  not  very  clearly  estar  " 
blished."*  And  again:  *^  Since  Cato  is  acquitted,  what 
•  Ep.  156,2.  excesses  will  not  a  Tribune  venture  upon."^  Corruption 
had  reached  the  highest  pitch  that  had  ever  yet  been 
known.  When  the  time  drew  near  for  the  election  of 
Consuls,  ten  million  of  sesterces  were  promised  to  the 
century  which  had  to  give  the  first  votcf   In  consequence 

*  This  refers  to  the  condemnation  of  one  Procilius,  who  had  committed 
this  crime,  or  had  attempted  to  do  so,  which  was  passed  by  a  majority  of 
only  four  voices. 

t  The  century  which  voted  first  generally  carried  with  it  the  rest.  [Cic.  jwf 
Plane.  20.  Centuria  prarogativa  tanium  habet  auctoritatisy  ut  nemo  tcngMOi 
earn  prior  tujerit  quin  renuntiatus  ait  The  order  in  which  the  centorifll 
voted  was  decided  by  lot,  and  this  remarkable  influence  exercised  by  diQ 
first  voters  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  habitual  deference  of  tbo 


c 
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of  the  enormous  outlay,  inteiest  had  risen  from  four  to 
aght  per  cent.*    The  Consuls  could  do  but  little :  Domi-  J^^^*  ^'^j 
tins  indeed  frequently  asserted  that  he  could  not  even  i6!T'ito.^r! 
create  a  military  tribune^;  we  feel  strongly  disposed  to|^]^^  ,^ 
excuse    Csesar  and  Pompeius  for  limiting  their  power.  ^^^J- •^''* ''^ 
Appius,  who  as  we  have  said  was  a  brother  of  Clodius,  was 
an  avaridious  man.     When  Cicero  in  the  Senate  opposed 
the  petition  of  Antiochus  king  of  Commagene,  Appius 
became  uneasy  lest  the  revenue  of  February  should  fall 
diort,  if  princes  suffered  such  treatment*  :  and  under  this 
apprehension,  having  already  become  reconciled  to  Cicero, 
he  now  sought  to  bind  him  more  closely  to  his  interests.*]  .^{JJ^^'jJ** 
But  the  most  disgraceful  transaction  of  this  year  re-^a!"*^"; 
mains  to  be  told.     Four  candidates  had  presented  them-^*^ 
aelves  for  the  ensuing  Consulate :  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus, 
M. Valerius  Messala,  C.  Memmius,  and  M.  JEmilius  Scaurus, 
the  step-son  of  Sulla  and  brother-in-law  of  Pompeius, 
whose  Quasstor  he  had  been  in  Asia ;  the  same  man  who 
ia  his  ^dileship  had  expended  such  enormous  sums  in  the 
public  games,  t*    The  Plebeian  Memmius  was  favoured  by  ^^'^  *»'• 
Cassar ;  Scaurus,  in  the  outset  at  least,  by  Pompeius.  ^ '  epp^  ms, 

i'Att.  ir.  U 
17.) 
RomanB  to  authority  ia  their  deliberative  assemblies.    Hence  the  importanco 

attached  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  invited  to  speak  in  the  Senate. 
Compare  the  fluctuations  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  on  the  great  Catilinarian 
debate  recorded  bj  Sallust,  and  the  rapid  changes  from  the  smallest 
iainorities  to  the  most  overwhelming  majorities,  and  vice  versa,  in  the 
■diacnssions  on  the  recall  of  Caesar  from  his  province,  Jan.  705.] 
■  *  In  February  the  affairs  of  foreign  states  and  potentates  were  dis- 
cussed; and  so  many  of  these  were  dependent  upon  Home,  that  the 
magistrates  and  chief  men  of  the  Senate  derived  great  emoluments  from 
tins  source. 

t  After  his  Frsetorship  Scaurus  had  been  Propraetor  in  Sardinia,  and 
was  afterwards,  when  suing  for  the  Consulship,  accused  of  malversation. 
Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  others  defended  him,  and  he  was  acquitted.  We 
possess  some  fragments  of  Cicero's  speech  in  the  work  of  Asconius,  and 
others  have  been  since  discovered  by  Mai. 
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Memmius  and  Domitius  concluded  a  written  compact  wii 
the  Consuls  in  office  (in  the  month  of  August  or  earli 
promising,  in  return  for  their  assistance  in  the  approac 
election^  that  they  would  produce  three   Augurs,  w 
should  bear  witness  that  a  Lex  Curiata  had  been  issu 
conferring  on  the  aforesaid  Consuls  the  imperium  in 
provinces  assigned  to  them ;  and  two  Consulars  also,  w 
should  assert  that  a  decree  had  been  passed  in  the  Se 
for  the  equipment  of  those  provinces*,  the  whole  being 
fabrication ;  for  on  the  day  when  this  decree  was  said 
have  been  passed,  the  Senate  never  assembled  at  all. 
two  candidates  pledged  themselves  to  pay  the  Consuls  fo: 
1  £p.i57,2.  million  sesterces  if  they  failed  to  fulfil  this  engagement. 
Memmius,  at  the  instigation  of  Pompeius,  laid  the  wh  ' 
transaction  before  the  Senate  with  proper  proofs.     Poi 
peius  no  doubt  was  glad  to   seize   this   opportunity 
counteracting   Caesar's  projects.     He  hated  the   Com 
Domitius ;  and  Appius,  since  he  had  attained  that  dignityi 
x^^o"'  had  not  acted  agreeably  to  his  wishes.*  He  wished  too  th 

an  interregnum  might  take  place,  and  that  he  might 
3£/>.  158,3.  appointed  Dictator.     Scaurus  he  had  quite  abandoned.' 
8-)  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  was  greatly  displeased  with  tl 

<  Ep,  149,4.  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Memmius*:  if  his  own  creature^ 
could  thus  act  in  order  to  gratify  Pompeius,  what  advan- 
tages might  not  the  latter  seek  to  ensure  from  the  present 
disorders,  and  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  highest 
authorities  ?  Memmius  most  certainly  entertained  serioni 
thoughts  of  a  Dictatorship ;  and  whom  could  he  think  ct 

*  See  p.  144.  note.  After  the  proTinces  were  assigned  and  sappM 
[omata:']  with  officers,  &C.,  the  military  imperium  was  conferred  together 
with  an  army  at  the  Comitia  Curiata,  which  required  the  presence  of 
Augurs.  These  Comitia  were  not  held  in  the  case  of  Domitius  aii4 
Appius,  the  latter  of  whom  wanted  the  province  of  Cilicia.  Epp.  148^ 
12. J  149,  6.;  151,  2.  (jDw.  i.  9.j  AtL  iv.  16.j  Qiu  Jr.  iil  2.) 
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jhe  office  bat'Pompeius?  This  would  explain  his 
for  consenting  to  take  a  step  which  exhibited  his 
ddact  in  so  bad  a  lights  and  must  utterly  have  ex- 
led  for  him  every  hope  of  gaining  the  Consulship : 
Pompeius  were  once  Dictator,  the  loss  could  be 
lade  up  to  him.* 

was  the  behaviour  of  a  Consul  on  whom,  in  the 
)8,  the  Optimates   had  placed  all  their  reliance, 

0  when  driven  from  the  chief  magistracy  to  make 
OT  Pompeius  and  Crassus,  had  appeared  in  their 

carry  with  him  the  very  being  of  the  old  Republic. 
Consuls,"  writes  Cicero  to   Atticus,   **  have  lost 

onour."t^     "And  now  see,"  he  adds  in  the  same^  Ep,isr,i. 

1  .11    T  11  TIT  ^^"-  **'  ***J 

•*  now  tranquilly  I  regard  these  events ;  and  how  I 

in  my  close  connexion  with  Cassar ;  for  that  is  the 

ank  on  which  I  can  save  myself — would  I  might 

—  in  this  shipwreck." J 

let  no  man  imagine  that  he  can  with  impunity 

n  the  post  which  has  been  assigned  him  in  life,  and 

aitor  to  himself  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  profit  and 

y,  or  for  the  indulgence  of  angry  feelings.     Cicero 

s  own  sacrifices  to  make  in  order  to  purchase  that 

y  which  he  describes  thus  exultingly  to  Quintus : 

I;  year  will  be  one  of  complete  repose  to  me :  at  all 

nmins  was,  however,  banished  for  bribery,  and  so  was  Scaums, 

1  Cicero  had  defended  him.    Quintil.  Irut  Orat  iv.  1.  69. 

an  earlier  period,  in  Angust,  Cicero  dared  not  trost  to  a  letter  to 
(142,  7.;  Att.  iv.  15.)  the  bargain  between  the  Consuls  and 
IS  and  Domitius :  in  November  he  related  it  without  fear.  Upon 
jain  see  also  Montesquieu,  Considerations,  jfc,  c.  10. 
mpare  also  Cicero's  judgment  on  this  bargain,  Ep,  146,  7.  (Q«.  fr* 
ijusmodi  pactiones,  in  ea  coitione  facUe  sunty  ut  nemo  bonus  interesse 
.  He  was  for  Memmius  and  Messala,  as  we  learn  from  the  passage 
ta  On  the  corruption  at  Borne  at  this  time,  see  also  Appiao, 
.19.  : 
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ercBts  I  AalL  hakTe  nothing  to  fear.  This  is  proved 
cnmds  whidi  daSlj  visit  m  j  honae,  mnd  bj  the  appl 
the  Fomm  and  die  Theatre.  I  am  in  no  want  of  tn 
mj  defence ;  moreoTer  I  possess  the  goodwill  of 
iJ^Jf^i  snd  Pompeias.''^  Great  indeed  were  the  sacrifi 
"^^  Tcdved  in  the  maintenance  of  that  principle  of  < 

whxdb  he  defends  in  his  long  apologetic  epistle  to  Lc 
^  Since  die  posture  <^  affidrs,"  he  there  says,  ^  i 
dispositioii  of  the  Optimates  [towards  me]  have  cfaa 
conceiTe  that  I  also  should  no  longer  persist  in  my 
opinions,  bnt  must  fall  in  with  the  prevalent  tone 
day.  IKstingnished  men  have  never  been  praised 
obstinate  determination  to  abide  under  all  circum 
by  the  same  principles  of  government.  As  in  a  shi 
the  master  shows  his  skill  by  yielding  to  the  ston 
though  by  so  doing  he  should  not  reach  the  haven ; 
the  hayen  can  be  reached  by  a  change  of  course,  it 
be  absolute  madness  to  choose  to  encounter  dangei 
than  abandon  it ;  so  we,  who  all  concur  in  making  tr 
lity  combined  with  dignity  the  aim  of  oar  adminisi 
should  not  be  required  to  hold  invariably  the  same  lai 
as  long  as  our  endeavours  are  always  directed  to  att 
•  Ep.  UK  same  object."  '  To  another  man  the  sacrifices  we  an 
to  mention  would  not  have  seemed  great.  To  espoi 
or  that  party,  to  accuse  one  man  or  defend  another. 
Borne  at  this  period  only  an  affidr  of  selfish  calcu 
but  Cicero  possessed  what  was  at  that  time  uncom: 
conscience ;  and  however  composedly  he  often  sp< 
his  deviation  from  former  principles,  passages  a 
wanting  in  his  letters  where  his  higher  nature  brea 
and  we  can  perceive  that  the  advantages  upon  wl 
congratulated  himself  proved  deceitful,  and  not  wo: 
.sacrifices  they  involved.  We  are  ready  to  make  c 
for  him,  and  to  impute  his  errors  to  the  age  in  wl 
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I;  Imt  we  should  also  remember  that  we  onlj  sit  in 
ifJH^gment,  and  that  at  a  wide  interval  of  time^  and  after 
deYd(qnDent  of  the  great  drama  in  which  he  played  a 
i-^he  on  the  other  hand  felt^  and  was  thwarted  and 
led  by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment ;  and  a  great 
has  well  said^  the  mightiest  liuler  is  the  Present 
lent 
Wie  We  seen  how  Cicero  became  reconciled  to  Crassus, 
Older  to  gratify  his  powerful  patron.  This  reconcilia- 
he  followed  up  by  iri«rorously  defending  him  against 
Consuls,  and  several  Consulars^  apparently  with  thei  Ep.m,\. 
of  averting  a  sentence  of  recall  which  seemed  likely 
to  ensue  from  the  sinister  forebodings  of  the  Tribune 
Cicero  subjected  himself  to  a  heavier  reproach 
defending  Yatinius,  the  Tribune,  against  whom  he  had 
ten  so  violently  two  years  before,  who  had  been  an 
promising  supporter  of  the  daring  schemes  of  Caesar's 
^Consulate,  and  through  the  employment  of  bribery  and 
the  artifices  of  Pompeius,  had  obtained  the  PraQtorsbip 
fcr  which  Cato  had  sued  in  vain.*     Lentulus,  it  would*  Piut.i'o?»p 

,         152. 

leem,  reproached  Cicero  in  strong  terms  for  undertaking 
io  defend  this  man  against  the  charge  of  corruption 
bought  against  hiuL  Doubtless  the  mere  reconciliation 
between  them,  after  what  had  passed,  was  a  pretty 
severe  test  of  the  statesman's  altered  principles.  His 
undertaking  his  defence  afterwards,  at  Caesar's  solici- 
tation, followed  as  a  natural  consequence.  In  his  apo- 
logetic letter  to  Lentulus,  Cicero  passes  very  lightly  over 
the  aflBiir.*  "I  entreat  you,"  he  says,  *'not  to  ask  me^  Ep.us^x 
why  I  have  given  testimony  in  favour  of  Vatinius,  or  of 
any  one  else*;  that  I  may  not  have  to  ask  you  the  same 

•  Not  only  did  Cicero  defend  Vatinius  in  a  speech;  he  also  came 
ibrward  to  speak  to  his  character.  Vaiinium  scire  te  velle  ostendis  quibus 
nbuM  adductus  defenderim  et  laudarim,     Ep,  148,  2.  (^Div,  L  9.)     [Men  of 
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ijaeifioo  wlien  joa  reluin,  or  even.  iluiiiJtg  yoor  afaa< 
FoTyOnljeonader  die  sort  of  dnrMler  HorvUdiToa 
taken  die  trouble  of  seodmz  £iTooxable  ewideaoe  firon 
eodsof  the  world.  Do  not  be  «&nd  of  ownbig  it, 
act  in  tbe  Bame  unhand  for  tbe  same  deso^don  of 
fione^andao  Idballeontinoe  todo.  I  besought  tlieju 
&Bce  certain  \ery  worshipful  people  lored  mj  ei 
Clodios  bey<md  measore,  and  embraced  him  a^cdcm 
in  the  Senate  before  mj  venr  ejes^  to  let  me  ham 
PMhu  also;  that,  wh^i  somewhat  irritated  myae 
)^'l^\^  might  be  able  to  give  a  slight  stii^  in  retnm.** 
were  the  ways  of  the  age  and  of  the  great  men  who 
m  it! 

The  defence  of  Gabinios  was  a  heaTier  charge  ag 

Cicero  than  eren  that  of  Yatinius ;  and  we  mav  be 

how  dear  this  second  sacrifice  to  Pompdus  cost  hin 

he  had  told  Quintns  before,  that  a  defence  of  Gral 

*Ep.\^,u  would  entail  upon  him  everlasting  disgrace,*    It  ? 

<->  surely  require  a  great  stretch  of  charity  to  agree 

irVi**"'  Valerius  ilaximus'^  in  regarding  his  services  in  behj 

these  two  men  as  a  striking  example  of  placability  and  h 

nity.     As  far  back  as  the  month  of  February,  the  I 

cans  of  the  province  of  Syria  had  brought  a  grave  ac 

*^P\}^'     tion  against  Gabinius  before  the  Senate^;  and  Cicc 

i'>  his  speech  on  the  Consular  provinces,  had  complain 

» De  Prov.    the  treatment  these  personac^es  had  received  from 

No  indictment  ensued  at  that  time,  but  the  Tribun 

the  people,  Memmius  in  particular,  threatened  a  s] 

and  more  severe  impeachment  on  the  ground  of  Grabi 

illegal  conduct  in  his  government. 

On  the  20th  September  Gabinius  arrived  befor 

consideration  nsed  to  come  forward  to  give  testimony  in  favour  of  (h 
the  accused,  a  practice  which  Pompeius  forbade  bj  an  enactment 
iple  Consulship,  a.u.  701.] 
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of  Borne ;  and  on  the  28th  entered  the  city  secretly 
n  the  nighty  though  on  his  road  he  had  everywhere 
ed  that  he  would  demand  a  triumph^  and  even  while 
ig  without  the  gates  continued  to  give  vent  to  these 
ktions.^    Appearing  in  the  Senate  on  the  7th  October '  ^pp-.I*^* 

_  /•  •'•4     I0|»  mm 

ttder  an  account  of  his  government  and  campaigns^  if"?/'^*  "*" 
eems  by  this  time  to  have  been  persuaded  that  a 
ph  was  out  of  the  question),  he  immediately  encoun- 
a  steady  opposition  from  the  Publicans.    On  Cicero's 
ig   forward  with   a  speech  against    him    Gabinius 
him  in  reply,  "  this  exile."    "  Then,'*  writes  Cicero 
\  brother  ^  **all  the  senators  rose  aj]:ainst  him,  as « J?p.  »<6. 7- 
s  the  Publicans,  with  loud  exclamations — what  could  ^•> 
>re  honourable  to  me? — and  behaved  just  as  you 
I  have  done  yourself."     Gabinius  was  awaited  by 
sets  of  accusers,  and  three  separate  accusations.^  The  ^  ^p  i^'J.  t- 
7 as  a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  having,  unautho-  *•) 
and  for  the  sake  of  an  enormous  bribe,  reseated 
maeus  in  his  kingdom  by  force  of  arms.     Lentulus 
ixed  upon  to  conduct  this  accusation ;    but  he  was 
man  fitted  to  carry  through  such  an  affair,  and  it 
isserted  that  he  had  been  tampered  with.*     Pom--*  Ep.uo^fi. 
spared  no  pains  to  avert  a  condemnation :  the  judges 
of  the  same  stamp  as  those  who  had  given  sentence 
)  affair  of  Clodius:  and  the  result  was  that  Gabinius 
condemned  by  thirty-two   votes  and   acquitted  by 
'-ei<jht.*     "You  see,"  writes  Cicero  to  his  brother ^'^  F.p.  153,1. 

®        .  (Qu./r.  iii, 

:  there  is  no  Commonwealth,  no  Senate  left,  no  self- 1-);  ^o""?- 
3t  any  longer  existing  among  the  Optimates."     An  ^  Ep.m,\. 
after  the  acquittal  of  Gabinius,  some  other  judges,  4-; 
nant  at  the  issue  of  the  trial,  sentenced  one  of  his 
men,  named  Antiochus  Gabinius^  to  banishment  from 
city    for  having   unlawfully  assumed  the   rights  of 
nship.      Cicero,  on  his  part,  was  satisfied  with  him- 
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Bclf,  by  reflecting  that  he  had  steadily  resisted  the  demands 
of  Pompeius  to  defend  the  accused,  and  had  even  given 
'  gpp.  m,    his  own  testimony  strongly  against  him.^ 
<au,/r,m.4.     The  well-disposed  and  those  who  were  hostile  to  Gki- 
binius,  believed  that  this  acquittal  would  the  more  certainly 
produce  an  adverse  sentence  in  the  two  other  processes 
«  £p.  iM,i.  with  which  he  was  threatened  for  bribery  and  peculation.* 
He  had  been  impeached  by  P.  Sulla  for  the  first  of  these  j 
crimes  before  the  sentence  had  passed  which  acquitted^ 
JrS'/h  uf  ^^^  ^^  treason  (majestas)  *  ^ ;  the  transactions  respecting ; 
*^  the  last  had  been  delayed,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Cato^  ■■ 

to  whom,  as  Praetor,  belonged  the  duty  of  presiding  in  the  j, 
rffSi!'*'  cause.*  This  time  justice  won  the  day.  Csesar  exerted  £ 
w^J^tAf!'  himself  in  behalf  of  the  criminal;  Pompeius  did  all  in  hiS'f 
•  i^  146  po'^^r  *^  ^^^^  him®,  and  even  succeeded  in  persuadingJ 
liio  cmi'**  Cicero  to  come  forward  as  his  defender,  notwithstanding! 
xxxix.e8.  ^y^Q  orator's  previous  boast  that  he  would  do  nothing  for tj 
«  Epp. HO,    Gabinius,  even  at  the  Triumvir's  petition.^    All,  however,], 

7;  iM,  1.;  -        -  - -     -  -  ....•» 


Pro  Bnbir.    was  ineffectual ;  and  Gabmms  was  condemned  to  banish-  ;■ 

Pott,  13.;  DIo  .  ,  .     1     ^  11     1   1  .       T  * 

Caw.  1. 1.     ment.     At  a  later  period,  CaBsar  recalled  him.^  . 

1. 1.  ^  "'*        Such  was  the  price  at  which  Cicero  had  to  purchase  ^ 
the   protection  of  Pompeius  and   Caesar!     Did  we  not 
learn,  from  many  passages  in  his  letters,  how  painful  these 
pacrifices  were  to  him,  and  how  sharp  the  stings  of  conr 
science  in  spite  of  all  his  attempts  to  excuse  himself  in, 
the  eyes  of  his  friends,  we  should  be  almost  tempted  to 
believe  that  all  sense  of  justice  was  extinguished  in  him* 
We  have  seen  his  remarks  on  the  compact  between  the 
candidates  and  the  Consuls.     When  the  former  were  im-j 
peached  for  corruption,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  Messahj 

*  What  WM  the  rcBult  of  the  charge  of  bribery  (ambitus)  we  do  not  find 
fftated  in  CIccto.  Dio  nlwnjs  speaks  of  both  charges  together.  St  Jerome^ 
hiiA  ))n'MTvcd  A  small  fVagmcnt  of  Ciccro*s  speech  for  Gabinius.  (Af(L 
adv.  Huff.) 
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and  Seanras,  Cicero^  after  relating  the  circumstance  to 
his  brother,  adds :  **  It  ia  a  difficult  affair,  but  I  will  do 
my  beat  for  our  friend  Messala:  his  escape  will  save 
thereat.''^  I.W»» 

,  .  .  .  (ttifcfr.  Ill 

Cato  stands  out  in  a  finer  light  in  contrast  with  the^> 
depravity  of  the  time.     In  a  letter  of  Cicero's  S  imme-J^^>|^}; 
^tely  after  a  complaint  about  the  prevalent  corruption,  '"^'^ 
we  meet  with  the  following  information  respecting  him. 
Each  of  the  candidates  for  the  Tribunate  deposited  the 
sum  of  500,000  sesterces  with  him,  which  they  were  to 
forfeit  if  they  used  means  which  he  should  pronounce  to 
be  unlawful.      *^  If,"  observes  Cicero,   '^  these  elections 
should  end  without  bribery,  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  a 
Cato  can  do  more  than  all  the  laws  and  all  the  judges." 
Cato  was  Prsetor  this  year :   the  same  in  which  Aheno- 
barbus  could  so  disgrace  the  Consulship !     Cicero  appears 
at  this   time   to  have  withdrawn  himself  as  much  as 
possible  from   the   meetings  of  the   Senate.      ^^  I  have 
resolved,"  he  writes  to  Quintus,  when  absenting  himself 
from  an  important  discussion  about  the  bribery  of  the 
year,  **  not  to  join  in  any  attempt  to  find  a  remedy  for 
the  Republic  without  efficient  protection  and  assistance."^*  f-p-  »<<. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  gives  his  brother  an ^6) 
account  of  a  transaction  relating  to  the  king  of  Com- 
magene,  in  which  he  took  part,  and  which  is  interesting, 
as  showing  how  these  monarchs  were  treated  by  the 
Senate.* 

Cicero  employed  himself  all  the  more  busily  at  this 
period  with  his  forensic  speeches.  He  writes  thus  to 
Quintus  in  October :    "  You  must  know  that  not  a  day 

♦  Ep.  132.  (Qm.  /r.  ii.  12.)  Commagene  was  a  small  district  of  ancient 
Syria,  the  chief  city  of  which  was  Samosata.  When  Pompeius  constituted 
Syria  a  Roman  province,  Antiochus,  the  last  of  the  Seleucidas,  received 
Commagene,  with  the  title  of  king,  under  the  Koman  protection. 
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J  Ep.  152  1.  passes  in  which  I  do  not  speak  for  some  accused  person."* 
3>  His  defence  of  the  Roman  knight,  C.  Rabirius  Postumus, 

may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  that  of  Gabinius.     Ra- 
birius  was  charged  with  having  received  a  portion  of  the 
sum  obtained  by  Gabinius  for  restoring  Ptolemaeus.     Ga- 
binius, being  condemned,  was  not  able  to  pay  the  fine,  so 
Kabirius  was  sentenced  to  supply  the  deficiency.*   Cicero's 
speech  on  this  occasion  has  come  down  to  us.     Besides 
«  Ep.  142, 7.  this  he  defended  Messius  ^,  a  legate  of  Caesar's ;  the  same 
who  had  endeavoured  to  procure  so  large  an  extension  of 
Pompeius's  power  in  the  business  of  the  corn  supplies.    He 
s  Epp.  144,    defended  Drusus  also  ^ ;  and  his  oration  for  -^milius  Scau- 
{Qu./r.ii.    rus  has  been  mentioned  above.t     Now  too  he  revised  and 

16.;  Att.  Iv.  .  ,  «  - 

*c)-  published  a  speech  made  the  preceding  year  in  defence  of 

Cn.  Plancius,  who  as  Quaestor  of  Macedonia  had  generously 

assisted  him  in  his  exile,  and  who  was  now  accused  of 

bribery  in  suing  for  the  j3EdiIeship.    This  admirable  defence 

is  the  more  creditable  to  Cicero,  as  Plancius  had  done 

*  Ep.  146, 4.  but  little  for  him  in  his  Tribunate  in  697.* 

piinc  32         Towards  the  close  of  the  year  it  appears  that  Cicero 

supported  C.  Pomptinius  in  an  application  for  a  triumph. 

Poraptinius  had  been  Praetor  in  Cicero's  Consulate ;  the 

^  next  year  he  had,  as  Propraetor,  defeased  the  Allobroges; 

and  up  to  the   present   time   he   had  remained  beyond 

the   walls  of  Rome,  vainly   awaiting  the  reward  of  his 

services.      At  length,   after  much  trouble,    he   obtained 

the    coveted   distinction,   but   could   only  celebrate    his 

*  Both  Gabinius  and  Kabirius  were  impeached  by  the  lex  Julia  de 
repetundis,  by  which  restitution  could  be  required. 

f  See  above,  p.  164.  note  2.  Abeken.  Drusus  was  accused  de  prcevari' 
catione^  which  meant  that  he  had  accepted  a  bribe  to  betray  the  client 
whom  he  had  undertaken  to  defend.  He  was  acquitted,  as  were  also 
Messius  and  Pkncius. 
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triumph  amidst  contests  and  violence.^     When  we  see l^^^j^; ^J^' 
what  exertions  and  sacrifices  the  great  men  of  liome  werc^^/^('/;[-,j-'* 
wont  to  make  for  the  sake  of  this  honour,  we  shall  bCxx^viL'^rT^" 
inclined  to  judge  Cicero  leniently,  when  we  find  him  also4o!' 
advancing  a  claim  to  it. 

The  more  however  he  withdrew  from  public  affairs,  the 
more  closely  did  he  connect  himself  with  Cassar,  who  in 
turn  rewarded  with  peculiar  kindness  the  adherence  of  the 
two    brother^,   the  younger  of  whom,   indeed,  did  him 
good  service  as  his  lieutenant.     He  not  only  wrote  fre- 
quently to  the  elder  Cicero,  notwithstanding  the  press  of 
business  in  which  his  wars  engaged  him,  but  received 
with  favour  every  one  who  came  recommended  by  him, 
and  even  thanked  him  for  introducing  Trebatius  to  his 
notice.**     To  a  letter  from  Clodius,  written  in  a  bitter  J^JJ>y.^J.' 2. 
spirit   against  his  old  enemy,  he  refused  to  return   an  1^;^!  145'';;. 
answer,  though  pressed  to  do  so  by  Quintus  ^:  he  read  a^Ep^ijfi  4 
poem   by   the   elder   brother  f;     expressed   a  flattering  [^^^'*-^'"'- 
opinion  of  it  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  and  likewise  in 
conversation  with  Quintus ;  and  marked  the  passages  with 
which  he  was  not  quite  satisfied/      In   return,   Marcus '4f^5/^2ii!.* 
Cicero   celebrated    in  verse   Cajsar's    campaign;    chiefly-^'' "•^'*'^''* 
indeed  in  compliance  with  his  brother's  urgent  request  J, 
for  he  seems  to  have  entered  on  the  task  somewhat  un- 
willingly, and  at  one  time  destroyed  what  he  had  written : 
the  poem,  however,  was  subsequently  completed.*     Here  \,^;'/>.  ijg,  4.; 
we  have  Cassar  and  Cicero  in  characteristic  lights:  the!»;.c««/>; 

D  111  1.  8, 9.); 

comp.  14(),  1. 

•  A  number  of  the  letters  of  the  years  700  and  701  are  addressed  to  this 
learned  jurist.  He  is  the  same  to  whom  Horace  dedicated  the  first  satire 
of  his  second  book. 

f  Probably  the  poem  de  temporibus  suis, 

X  Quintus  himself  was  a  mighty  poet :  at  one  time,  whilst  acting  as  lieu- 
tenant under  Csesar,  he  composed  four  tragedies  In  sixteen  days.  Ep,  1449 
4.',  154,  7.' 
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one  making  preparations  in  Gaul  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world ;  the  other  singing  his  exploits  in  Rome.  The  con- 
nexion was  one  which  might  well  gratify  the  great  com- 
mander. 

Csesar  at  this  time  was  paying  his  court  to  the  citizens 
by  the  embellishment  of  the  capital.     He  extended  the 
Forum  as  far  as  the  Temple  of  Liberty,  for  which  purpose 
it  was  necessary  to  pull  down  several  private  houses :  he 
caused  the  enclosure  for  the  Comitia  of  the  tribes  in  the 
Campus  Martins  to  be  constructed  of  marble,  roofed  over, 
and  surrounded  by  a  portico  1000  paces  in  circumference: 
a  public  mansion  adjoined  these  edifices.    In  the  execution 
of  these  great  works  Cicero  gave  his  assistance,  along  with 
[lu'il^ii)  OpP^^s,  a  confidential  friend  and  agent  of  their  designer.** 
At  one  time  Cicero  thought  of  going  to  Spain  in  the 
capacity  of  legate  for  Pompeius ;  but  this  design  he  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  Caesar's  wish,  which  accorded 
» Epp.  183.;  with  his  own  inclination,  that  he  should  remain  in  Kome.* 
rii.'s.';  Qu.'  Thc  samc  plan  it  mav  be  remarked  was  in  contemplation, 

V.U.  15.)  ^  ,      ^  ii.i/»xl. 

and  very  near  being  executed,  towards  the  close  oi  the 
;  Ep,  157, 2.  year.  ^ 

[Aii.  it.  18.)  •'  .  •        1  1   i.  1. 

It  18  evident  from  many  passages  m  these  letters,  that 
Quintus  had  brought  his  brother  over  to  the  conviction 
he  strongly  felt  himself,  that  their  mutual  interest  lay 
in  espousing  Caesar's  causcf  The  younger  brother  un- 
questionably exercised  great  influence  over  the  elder: 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  uncommon  to  see  men  eminent 
for  talents,  acquirements,  and  even  political  wisdom, 
submitting  to  the  counsels  of  others  less  highly  gifted 
than  themselves,  but  possessed  of  a  bolder  temperament 

*  Suetonius  says :  Forum  de  manubiis  inchoavit,  cujus  area  super  ses' 
tertium  milliea  consHHt  Jul,  26.  In  the  same  chapter  he  mentions  the 
games  and  banquets  which  Caesar  gave  to  the  people  in  JiUib  memoriam, 

t  Atticus  also  thought  this  alliance  desirable.    £p.  201, 3.  {AtL  v.  13.) 
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and  a  more  impetuous  will.  Many  of  his  letters  during 
his  exile « bear  witness  to  this  dependence  of  Marcus 
Cicero  upon  his  brother:  and  now,  in  opposition  to 
his  ardent  aspirations  after  repose,  Quintus  exhorted 
him  to  secure  and  extend  the  favour  he  had  already 
acquired^  and  regain  with  additional  lustre  the  reputation 
of  his  former  days.  ^  ^^  You  admonish  me  often/'  writes  i  sp.  lu,  i. 
Cicero,  evidently  annoyed  by  these  importunities,  '^  to  leo' 
labour  for  station  and  dignity ;  but  when  will  you  suffer 
metoKvef*  ^  ;^^^.V 

For  now,  more  than  ever,  did  the  wearied  statesman'*^ 
sigh  for  tlie  true  life^  a  leisure  ennobled  by  intellectual 
occupation ;  otium  cum  dignitate,     "  I  have  much  consola- 
tion'* (about  the  state  of  the  times),  he  writes  to  Atticus ; 
*'and  I  turn  to  that  life  which  is  most  conformable  to 
Nature,  my  beloved   studies  and  meditations.     In  the 
pleasure  which  the  science  of  Oratory  gives  me,  I  find 
compensation  for  the  labour  of  public  speaking.    My  house 
and  my  fields  delight  me.    I  think  not  of  the  height  from 
which  I  have  fallen,  but  of  that  to  which  I  have  risen 
again."'    In  May  we  find  him  at  his  Cuman  villa ;  after-  3  Ep.  149,  s. 
wards  at  that  near  Pompeii,  where  he  remained  till  the 
beginning  of  June.*    He  passed  September  at  his  paternal  ^  i:pp.  137.; 
farm  near  Arpinum,  where  the  coolness  of  the  Fibrenu8j'j^j^««/»'- 
refreshed  his  frame.^     "Whilst  at  Cumse,  he  was  employed*  ^p.ha,  1. 

(Qu.Jr.  iU. 

upon  the  books  de  jB<?oM^/zca^,  with  which  he  was  alsoi) 

engaged  at  Tusculum,  towards  the  end  of  November.  ^  iss.   "    ** 

The  plan  of  the  work  was  altered,  and  then  again  resumed.  (^.^^1/; 

"It  is  a  comprehensive  and  laborious  work,"  he  writes  * 

to  Quintus  from  Cumae  or  Pompeii ;  "  but  if  it  succeeds, 

my  labour  will  have  been  well  employed :  if  not,  I  will 

throw  it   into   the   sea,   which  I  am   looking   at   while 

writing ;  and  then  I  will  begin  something  else ;  for  rest 

I  cannot."®  «j;p.i38. 
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His  time  was  much  occupied  now  in  the  education  of 
the  young  Ciceros  (for  he  treated  his  brother's  son  as  his 
own) ;  and  in  this  work  he  availed  himself  of  the  help  of 
Dionysius,  a  learned  freedman  of  his  friend's,  whose  in- 

1  £»».i46,    structions  he  found  useful  to  himself  also.^     He  seems  to 

(2fi./r.  in.   have  kept  his  son,  now  eleven  years  of  age,  hard  at  work. 

"•>  In  October  he  writes  to  Quintus :  "  I  am  going  to  Tus- 

culum,  taking  my  Cicero  with  me  to  a  school  of  learn- 
ing, not  of  play."*     Quintus's  son,  who  was  the  elder  of 

« Ep.  152, 4.  the  two,  already  attended  the  lessons  of  a  rhetorician.^ 

i)  **  You  know  his  talents,"  writes  Cicero  to  his  brother ;  " / 

observe  his  diligence."  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
severe  method  pursued  with  him  was  not  pleasing  to  the 
boy ;  for  even  at  that  early  period  he  showed  signs  of  a 

(iSA?ui.    sensual  disposition.^    We  shall  see,  at  a  later  period,  what 

^•^  vexation  he  caused  his  uncle. 

In  the  summer,  Atticus  made  a  tour  in  Greece  and 

l^'iy\)   AsiaS  from  which  he  returned,  greatly  to  his  friend's 

» Ep,  1.V,,  I.  joy>  at  the  end  of  November  ^ ;   for  their  mutual  regard 

(^n.iT.  17.)  continued  steadfast,  in  spite  of  the  injustice  Cicero  had 
been  guilty  of  towards  Atticus  at  the  time  of  his  exile 
and  after  its  termination,  when  he  reproached  him  for 

{Itt'iVn  ^^^^°S  counselled  him  unwisely.^  They  did  not  separate 
again  till  the  period  of  Cicero's  Proconsulate. 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  state  of  public  affairs. 
Pompeius,  notwithstanding  his  professions,  never  seriously 
intended  to  go  to  his  province:  on  the  contrary,  he 
seems  to  have  been  covertly  aiming  at  the  Dictatorship. 

\^'fif?\L  <^icero  tells  Quintus,  in  a  letter  written  as  early  as  June^ 
^^^  that  such  a  scheme  was  even  then  in  contemplation:   he 

\S^/rAli]'  speaks  of  it  again  in  October »,  and  towards  the  end  of 
i' j?i,.  155. 2.  November  ® ;  and  from  another  passage  in  his  correspond- 
(««.>>•.  iii.    ence  of  the  same  date,  we  find  that  this  was  an  object  of 

•  In  bidum  ditcencU,  turn  lusionis.    Ep,  153.  (Qii.  Jr.  iiL  4.) 
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trdent  deore  to  the  well-disposed  among  public  men ;  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Consul  Domitiua   had   shown  how 
little  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Optimates.^     In  the'^p-i^.^ 
passage  just  mentioned,  Cicero  says  that  Pompeius  him-^> 
self  at   an  earlier  period  had  expressed   his  desire  to 
beoome  Dictator,  though  he  now  disclaimed  it.     Yet  he 
had  appointed  a  certain  Hirrus  to  manage  the  affair  for 
him.     Fossiblj  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  majority  in 
Some  who,  remembering  Sulla,  dreaded  a  revival  of  his 
office  \  may  have  rendered  Pompeius  timid  and  cautious ;  ^^^  ^*» 
besides  which,  we  know  what  a  thorough  dissembler  he 
was.'     In  the  beginning  of  December,  Cicero  writes  to  ^^J"^^'^ 
his   brother :  "  Nothing  has  yet   been   done   about   tho 
Dictatorslup.      Pompeius    is   absent ;    Appius   intrigues 
against  him;    Hirrus  is  preparing.*     Many  are   named  . 
who  will  object  to  him  f ;  the  populace  cares  for  nothing 
beyond  the  passing  moment ;  our  chiefs  declare  they  will 
have  no  Dictatorship ;  keep  you  quiet."  ^  \f%^^\ 

And,  in  fact,  no  such  Dictator  was  created.  Pompeius 'J> 
had,  no  doubt,  ardently  desired  the  office^ ;  for  he  trusted '^a^p'*"^ 
that  the  possession  of  it  would  enable  him  at  once  to 
outstrip  the  advancing  fortunes  of  his  too  powerful  rival 
CaBsar.  He  forgot  the  vast  difference  between  a  general 
no  longer  young,  who  had  for  years  reposed  upon  his 
laurels,  and  one  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  who  was 
gathering  fresh  wreaths  daily,  and  had  created  an  army 
fit  to  conquer  the  world.  The  connection  between  them 
had    naturally   become    less    firm,   and    it    was    further 

*  Hirrus  intended,  on  succeeding  to  the  Tribuneship  to  which  he  had 
been  elected,  to  bring  forward  an  edict  for  the  Pompeian  Dictatorship. 
The  Tribune  M.  Cselius  Vinicianus  also  was  in  favour  of  it ;  he  was 
■derided  by  Cicero  and  his  friends.    Ep.  206.  (Div.  viii.  4.) 

t  [^MM  intercessores  numerantur.  "  Many  Tribunes  are  named  who  will 
intercede."] 
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weakened  by  an  event  which,  now  occurred.     This  was 

the  death  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompeius  and  daughter  of 

o.^^Qu*/n'  Caesar,  who  expired  in  childbed  in  the  summer  of  700.* 

ill.  1.)         ^jjjg  event  plunged  her  father  into  deep  affliction,  though 

lS^.fi-^ilu'  ^®  ^^^®  ^^®  sorrow  with  magnanimity.* 

*-^  The  Senate,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  occupied  with  in- 

quiring into  the  excessive  bribery  of  this  year.  It  was 
in  contemplation  to  erect  a  kind  of  secret  tribunal ;  but 
this  being  prevented  by  the  veto  of  one  of  the  Tribunes, 
and  the  baseness  of  the  Consuls*,  accusations  were  brought 

5  ?^i  *^'    i^  t^c  usual  manner  against  all  the  candidates.^     Other 

^Qu/fn'mJl)  intrigues  set  on  foot  by  Pompeius  came  into  play,  and  the 
Consular  Comitia   were    in   consequence   put   off   from 

xi?46.^"*'  ™o^th  to  month  * :  an  interregnum  was  evidently  at 
hand.      Cicero    foresaw,    however,    that   Domitius    and 

» £p.  151, 2.  Messala,  although  accused  by  Pompeius  ^,  would  obtain 
the  Consulship,  and  he  became  security  to  Cajsar  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  last  named,  in  the  event  of  his  suc- 

laf'/r^^'  ceeding.^     The  end  of  the  year  arrived,  and  Kome  was 

"•^  without  her  chief  magistrates. 

During  this  year  the  city  had  been  visited  by  several 
calamities.  An  inundation  which  followed  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain,  and  did  considerable  damage  to  houses  and  gardens, 
caused  superstitious  fears,  and  connected  the  disorders  of 
the  State  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  anger  of  the 
Gods.  Concerning  these  disorders,  Cicero  writes  thus  to 
Lentulus :  "  You  will  no  longer  find  the  Optimates  in 
the  same  disposition  as  at  the  time  of  your  departure. 
The  State,  which  was  strengthened  by  my  Consulate,  then 
for  a  while  shaken,  and  which,  enfeebled  previously  to 
your  accession  to  power,  had  been  by  you  again  restored, 

*  The  passage  in  which  Cicero  speaks  of  this  affair  in  the  Senate  and  of 
the  condact  of  the  Consols  is  very^  remarkable.  He  says  :  Hie  (in  SauUu) 
Abdera,  turn  tacentt  me,    Ep,  149.  (AtL  iv.  16.) 
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is  now  entirely  abandoned  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 

uphold  and  protect  it.**^    And  he  thus  mourns  over  it^  i^.u8.8.:; 

igain  to  Atticus :  •*  We  have  lost  every  thing,  not  only 

the  sap  and  life-blood,  but  even  the  outward  form  and 

colour   of  the  ancient  city.      No   Commonwealth  now 

easts,  where  happiness  or  repose  may  be  found."'     ^^^*'^(JS!*il?i6!) 

the  reli^ons  feeling  which  belonged  to  him,  he  regards  the 

inundation  as  a  punishment  for  the  acquittal  of  Gabinius, 

tnd  recallB  to  mind  a  pious  sentiment  of  Homer. 

Cicero's  spirit  must  indeed  have  been  oppressed  by  heavy 
cares,  however  cheerfully  he  jests  in  some  of  his  letters, 
ind  however  secure  he  felt  himself  in  the  friendsliip  and 
protection  of  Cassar.  A  letter  addressed  to  his  brother 
■bout  the  end  of  the  year  from  Tusculum,  where  his 
troubles  and  anxieties  were  generally  forgotten,  betrays 
bis  real  feelings :  **  I  withdraw  myself  from  all  care  about 
public  affairs,  and  devote  myself  to  my  studies;  never- 
theless I  must  confide  to  you  something  which  from  you, 
of  all  men,  I  would  most  willingly  conceal.  I  am  grieved, 
my  dearest  brother,  1  am  grieved  to  the  heart  to  think 
that  there  is  no  Republic,  no  justice  left,  and  that  these 
advanced  years  of  my  life,  which  ought  to  flourish  in 
senatorial  dignity,  are  either  harassed  with  labours  in  the 
Forum,  or  if  they  seek  relaxation,  must  find  it  in  study  at 
home.     That  verse  which  from  a  boy  I  delighted  in  — 

Aiev  apLOTEVSLv  koI  inrsipo'xpv  ififispac  aXKcov  ^— 
has  quite  lost  its  significance  for  me.     I  may  not  attack 


»  Iliad.  Tl. 
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♦  JSJp.  155,  1.  (_Qu.fr.  iii.  7.)   Viget  iUud  Homeri : 

"Hfutr'  iicuplv^  Bn  KaSpSrarov  x^^<  ^oop 
ZebSf  oT€  dri  p*  &vJip€ffffi  KoreaffdiMfvos  ;^aAnr^>^, 
{eadit  enim  in  absolutionem  Gabiniif) 

Ot  jSiT?  eiv  hyoprf  ffKoKihs  Kpivuffi  d4fUiTraff 
*Ejc  ^k  diKTiu  ixdffwaif  dfwv  6'kiv  ouk  it^tyovrts. 

IL  xyi.  385. 
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my  enemies ;  some  of  them  I  must  even  defend.     Neither  ^^ 
my  inclination  nor  my  hatred  are  any  longer  free ;  and  of  j 
all  men  Csesar  alone  recrards  me  as  I  could  wish ;  some  .^^ 
indeed  think  he  is   the  only  man  who  sincerely  loves. 

»  Ep.  IM.  3.    TY>p  "  1 
6.) 

The  Yeabs  701  and  702.  ''^ 

We  have  very  few  letters  of  Cicero  belonging  to  the.?i 
next  two  years,  and  what  there  are  contain  little  that  iftiji 
important,  either  to  his  own  history,  or  that  of  the  State»Sft 
!N early  seven  months  of  the  year  701  had  elapsed*  ho^\ 
fore  the  new  magistrates  were  elected,  and  during 
interval  the  State  was  administered  by  Interreges,  G: 
disorder  was  the  consequence  of  this  unsettled  state  d^ij 
affairs,  especially  in  the  judicial  business. f  The  adheren 
of  Pompeius,  Hirrus  in  particular,  chose  this  time  to  pro-i^ 
pose  a  Dictatorship,  which  in  fact  would  have  been  jus-j^, 
tified,  if  ever,  by  actual  circumstances.  But  the  Senate 
resisted  it  strongly,  and  none  so  vehemently  as  Cato» 
Pompeius,  who  had  been  absent  when  the  proposition  was 
brought  forward,  now  returned  to  the  city,  and  declined]^ 
accepting  the  proposed  office,  being  ever  cautious  not  ta  \k 
push  things  to  extremity.  Through  his  intervention,  Cn.  i 
Domitius  Calvinus  and  M.  Valerius  Messala  were  chosen  & 
« Dio  Caw,  Consuls,    and    entered   immediately  upon   office.^      The  '\ 


x\,  46. 


*  Dio  Cass.  xl.  45.    Appian,  B.  C  ii.  19.,  says  eight 

f  There  were  in  the  interval  at  least  thirty-five  interreges ;  for  each  of  |{ 
them  held  his  office  only  five  days.  The  disorder  in  the  tribunals,  however, 
was  not  perhaps  so  great  as  is  generally  supposed.  See  Schiltz's  note  on 
Ep.  167,  1.  (^Div,  vii.  11.)  [He  believes  that  though,  in  the  absence  of 
Prsetors,  there  was  a  general  cessation  of  legal  proceedings,  the  intenegcs 
themselves  decided  at  least  in  ordinary  suits  of  debt.  The  interrex,  how- 
ever, had  jvrisdictio,    Niebohr,  iii.  28.,  from  livy,  xU.  9.] 
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-popular  favour  their  great  Iibemlltj  had  won  for  thcni 
dnring  the  preceding  year^  had  led  Cicero  already  in  the 
antumn  to  predict  their  success.'     Home  still  continued  in  (J^lii^^ib^j 
a  state  of  anarchy,  although  it  had  recovered   its  chief 
magistrates;  and  soon  after  their  election,  tidings  reached 
the  city  that  the  army  of  Crassus  had  sustained  a  defeat 
irom  the  Parthians,  with  the  loss  both  of  the  general  and 
Ids  son  Fublius.*    This  event  must  also  have  contributed  to 
weaken  the  connexion  between  Pompeius  and  Caesar ;  and 
Cicero^   in  anticipation  of  the  evil  days  impending,  used 
erery  effort  to  procure  the  ConsuUhip  Ibr  the  ensuing  year 
fiur  Mile,  a  man  who  gave  some  promise  of  being  able  to 
re-establish  tranquillity^  and  to   whom  lie   was  himself 
under    great  obligations.^      lie   was   doubly  anxious   to  J^^j- ^ij^^  2 
achieve  this  object,  because  Clodius  was  canvassing  for  the  j'^^Jy^.J^f;/ 
FrsBtorship  the  same  year.     From  such  a  foe  in  such  an  ^-^ 
office  what  might  he  not  fear !  and  on  whom  could  he 
place  more  reliance   than   upon  Milo,   should  the  latter 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  Consulship !  f     Pompeius,  who 
had  once  been  so  powerfully  supported  by  Milo  against 
Clodius,  became  now,  however,  one  of  his  most  vehement 
opponents.     He  no  doubt  entertained  a  dread  of  his  vio- 
lent character;  while  on  the  other  hand,  from  Mctellus 
Scipio  and    Hypsaeus,   the   other  candidates,   he    hoped 
to  gain    assistance  in  his  schemes  for  the  Dictatorship, 
to  which  Milo  was  opposed.^     Clodius  also  tried  every*  i^p. iss.s 
means  to  prevent  Milo's  election,  and  was  supported  by   ^ 


*  The  younger  Crassus  had  before  this  served  under  Csesar  in  Gaul. 
Crassus  had  undertaken  the  war  without  full  powers;  he  had  only  the 
authority  which  the  law  of  Trebonius  gave  him. 

t  Cicero's  efforts  on  Milo's  behalf  produced  his  speech  De  are  alieno 
Milonis,  which  was  directed  against  Clodius.  We  only  possess  some  short 
fragments  of  it,  with  a  commentary  ascribed  to  Asconius.  Blood  was  shed 
in  the  frays  which  occurred  between  the  party  of  Milo  and  that  of  his  rival 
in  the  suit  for  the  Consulship.    Ascon,  in  or,  pro  MiL 
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three  of  the  Tribunes,  particularly  by  Munatius  Flancus  ^ 

Bursa.     Tumults  and  bloodshed  followed,  and  the  Consul  ^ 

Domitius  was  wounded  in  endeavouring  to  restore  order*  ^ 

Again  the  year  came  to  a  close  without  any  elections  for  % 

the  next  Consulship  or  the  other  magistracies.  ^» 

And  now  an  event  occurred  which  had  been  predicted  ■ 

»  Ep.  89.      ^y  Cicero  five  years  before  *,  and  which  at  once  destroyed  ^ 
(^ii.iT.8.)    jjjg  ^^^  j^^p^g  ^g  ^gjj  ^  ^jj^gg  ^£  jyijj^^     Q^  the  20th  i, 

January,  702,  Clodius  and  Milo  encountered  each  other  ttt 

on  the  Appian  Way,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BovilbOi^ii 

The  latter  was  on  his  road  to  Lanuviura,  the  former  re-  iii 

turning  from  Aricia  to  Bome.     Each  was  accompanied  bySll 

a  large    retinue.      An  affray  took  place  between  theirilk; 

followers,  amongst  whom   were   some  gladiators,  whichjil: 

sAscon.wt    ended  in   the  assassination    of   Clodius.^     The  news  offi 

Cms.  xi.  48.;  this   dccd,    and  the  spectacle   of  the  corpse  which  wasjfi 

B.c Ail  21     publicly  exposed  on  the  Bostrum,  immediately  excited  i 

great  tumult  in  the  city,  w^hich  was  inflamed  still  more,^ 
by  the  Tribunes  adverse  to  Milo,  especially  by  Bursa.    The  :^ 
people,  roused  to  fury  by  the  murder  of  their  favourite^  ^n 
vented   their   rage  upon  the  Senate   which  took  Milo's^iii 
part.    The  remains  of  Clodius  were  brought  into  the  Hos-  ni 
tilian  Curia ;  a  funeral  pyre  was  erected  with  benches  and  \ 
other  combustible  articles ;  and  the  Curia  itself,  as  well  as 
a  neighbouring  Basilica,  was   consumed  in  the   flames.  J^ 
Further  violence  ensued.     Mile's  house  escaped  destruc- 
tion by  his  care  in  fortifying  and  garrisoning  it.     He 
was  himself  absent ;  but  soon  returned,  and  gave  occasion 
to  a  fresh  outbreak,  which  compelled  him  to  leave  the  city 
once  more. 

In  this  state  of  things,  amidst  disturbances  fomented  by 
Pompeius  himself,  men's  thoughts  turned  once  more  to  a 
Dictatorship.*    But  there  were  few  to  whom  the  name 

*  According  to  Appian,  even  the  Senate  also  was  inclined  towards  it 


k 
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[  belf  mm  not  an  object  of  dread ;  and  a  compromise  pro- 
posed by  the  Consular  Bibnius  was  now  gladly  embraced, 
Cito  hinwdf  mpporting  it  The  three  candidates  for  the 
Consulflhim  Ifilo,  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  and  P.  Plautius 
Hypeeus^  were  all  set  aside,  and  Pompeius  elected  sole 
ConsiiL* 

TkoB  invested  with  extraordinary  power, — ^ruler  of  Spiun 
■d  Afiica,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, — sole  Consul, 
Is  aTcnd  the  name  of  Dictator,  —  Pompeius  proceeded  in 
Aa  first  instance  to  issue  a  severe  edict  against  ambitus^ 
vUdi  had  in  this  year  again  been  carried  to  its  highest 
|ifecLt  At  the  same  time  he  promulgated  a  law  concern- 
wg  tumults,  aimed  especially  at  Milo.  He  was  fully 
MolTed  that  this  man  should  fall,  in  spite  of  all  the 
■sasarea  effected  by  himself  and  his  followers,  under 
lover  of  which  they  had  proceeded  to  such  extremities.'*  Atctm-ivj 
Die  three  Tribunes  before  named,  Bursa  as  usual  fore- 
BOBt,  gave  him  their  strenuous  aid.  The  process  against 
IGIo  commenced  in  ApriL  Appius  Claudius,  a  nephew 
ft  the  murdered  man,  ]VL  AntoniusJ  the  future  Tri- 
■UTiry  who  a  few  years  later  married  Fulvia  the  widow 
of  Clodius^  and  P.  Valerius  Nepos,  came  forward  as  the 
lecnserB.     The  Consular  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  presided 

*  On  the  25ih  Febnuuy,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interrex  S.  Sulpicius 
iKonius. 

t  We  learn  from  Plutarch  (Gm.  28.)  in  what  a  shameless  and  public 
naner  the  bribery  was  carried  on  at  the  elections,  and  by  what  bloody 
ifi  they  were  accompanied. 

1 1  know  of  no  other  M.  Antonius  at  this  time.  He  was  designated 
pHBrtor  the  year  preceding,  with  the  support  of  Cicero  (PkUipp,  ii  20.) 
«  was  at  that  time  an  opponent  of  Clodias,  and  plotted  to  assassinate  him. 
^e  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding  him  now  among  the  accusers  of  Milo. 
ihia  may  have  instigated  him  to  come  forward  in  behalf  of  her  murdered 
■band,  who  had  formerly  been  his  associate.  Soon  after  this  Antonius 
t/xSk  himself  to  Caesar.  It  is  strange,  certainly,  that  there  should  be 
diing  in  the  second  Philippic  of  Antonius  as  the  accuser  of  Milo. 
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in  the  tribunaL  Hortensius,  Cato,  and  others  were  advo-!  * 
cates  for  the  accused,  but  Cicero  alone  spoke  for  him*  ^ 
But,  however  courageous  he  had  shown  himself  in  under-  ^ 
taking  the  defence  of  Milo  when  assailed  by  such  powerful  ^^ 
enemies  *,  even  Cicero's  accustomed  resolution  forsook  *» 
him  in  the  defence  itself.  On  ascending  the  Kostrum  he  ^ 
was  frightened  by  the  shouts  of  the  Clodian  party,  and  by  ^1 
the  appearance  of  the  armed  force  with  which  Pompeius  ^i 
by  had  surrounded  the  Forum,  in  order  to  secure  himself  ^ 
against  violence,  and  give  an  imposing  air  to  the  proceed*  ^ 
ings-t  Dio  tells  us  that  "He  gave  utterance  to  but  littlel. 
of  that  he  intended  to  have  said.  His  words  died  on  his^H 
lips,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  glad  to  leave  off^I 
speaking."!  Milo  was  condemned  to  banishment  by  a^t 
majority  of  thirty-eight  votes  over  thirteen.  He  forthwil 
quitted  Home  and  repaired  to  Massilia.  Cicero  afterw^ 
revised  his  speech,  and  sent  it  to  him  in  his  exile,  and  ii 
this  form  we  now  possess  it  § 

Cicero  afterwards  successfully  defended  M.   Saufeiufl^l^ 

one  of  Milo's  friends,  who  was  accused  in  accordance  witk^s 

the  law  of  Pompeius  mentioned  above.     He  was  said  to^li 

have  been  especially  active  in  the  murder  of  Clodius,  butlmi 

»  A»con.  m   was  acquittcd  by  a  majority  of  votes.  ^     The  subsequentlc 


loTte, 


*  Dicturum  diem  Ciceroni  Plancus  ostendebatj  postea  autem  Q. 
idem  minitatus  erat     Tanta  tamen  constantia  ac  fides  fuit  Ciceronis^  ut 
popidi  a  se  alienatione,  non  Cn.  Pompeii  suspicionihus,  non  futuri 
metUf  si  sibi  dies  ad  poptdum  diceretur,  non  armis  quce  palam  in 
sumta  erantj  deterreri  potuerit  a  defensione  ejus,  quum  posset  omne 
suum  et  offensionem  inimicce  mtddtudinis  declinare,  redimere  etiam  Cn.  Pom/ 
animunif  si  patdum  ex  studio  defensionis  remisisseL    Ascon. 

t  In  fact,  some  citizens  were  slain  in  a  fray  with  the  soldiers  during  dM' 
hearing  of  the  witnesses. 

X  Dio  Cass.  xl.  54.    Dio  was  indeed  an  adversary  of  Cicero's ;  but  Um  ; 
account  of  Asconius  is  substantially  the  same. 

§  Dio  Cass.  L  L    ^lilo  was  condemned  also  by  the  law  against  a«6tte  J^ 
Ascon. 


is 
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nation  of  Bursa,  which  the  intercession  of  Pompeius 
m  ineffectual  to  avert,  afforded  Cicero  a  higher 
ition  even  than   this  acquittal.     He  had  himself 

him  towards  the  close  of  the  year  for  his  violent 
;  as  Tribune,  and  especially  for  setting  fire  to  the 
m  Curia,  in  the  late  tumult*  He  had  stronn:  i  dio  caw. 
1  grounds  of  animosity  against  Bursa,  from  having 
e  constant  object  of  his  persecution  and  calumny. 
re  me,"  he  writes  to  his  friend  Marius,  "this 
e  has  caused  me  more  joy  than  the  death  of  my 

•  .  •  •  I  hated  Bursa  more  than  Clodius  him- 
The  popularity  of  Pompeius  was  now  on  the  in- 
He  had  formed  a  closer  alliance  with  the  Senate 
J  had  become  sole  Consul,  thinking  that  he  might 
ant  its  authority  to  resist  Caesar.  On  this  prin- 
flo  must  we  explain  his  adoption  of  a   colleague 

last  five  months  of  the  year,  in  P.  Cornelius 
',  whose  daughter  Cornelia,  the  widow  of  Pub- 
assus,  he  married  about  this  time.  He  affected 
.racter  of  one  who  venerated  the  ancient  forms 
Jepublic.  By  ratifying  a  decree  which  the  Senate 
ople  had    passed,   to   the    effect   that   no  newly 

Consul  or  Praetor  should  be  sent  to  the  govern- 
*  a  province  within  five  years  after  he  had  been  in 
.6  sought  to  set  limits  to  the  unrestrained  and  law- 
rsuit  of  the  highest  dignities,  and  he  took  some 
it  measures  with  regard  to  the  tribunals.^      YetsDioCass. 

not  shrink  from  the  augmentation  of  his  own 
by,  even  in  contravention  of  existing  laws,  and  he 
ed  to  the  prolongation  of  his  Consulate  in  Spain  for 


adoption   Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius.      [He  is  more  commonly 
ipio,  there  being  at  the  time  no  other  distinguished  personage  of 

] 


» 
rf* 
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\jSt^u^l)  ^*®  P^  beauty  in  the  days  whea  I  govarned  it,"  ^  now  ex- 
claims to  Curio,  then  on  his  return,  "  Whether  you  nourish 
any  hopes  for  the  Bepublic,  or  whether  you  despair  of  it, 
so  prepare  yourself,  so  plan,  and  so  determine,  as  one 
destined  to  restore  to  its  ancient  dignity  and  freedom  a 

« ^.175.     State  oppressed  and  ruined  by  misery  and  corruption;"* 

^  '  *  '  and  again :  "  Such  are  the  expectations  entertained  from 
your  genius  and  your  heart,  that  I  b^  and  conjure  you 
to  justify  and  fulfil  them ;    let  my  advancing  age   find 

•  'j^.i66.«i  repose  in  your  youthful  vigour."^  Such  were  the  hopes  , 
which  Cicero  placed  in  Curio,  who,  on  his  first  arrival  in 
the  city,  joined  his  party,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  in- 
cluding the  period  of  his  Tribunate,  supported  the  cause 
of  tho  Optimatcs  and  of  the  Senate,  but  finally  went  over 
to  tlio  (lido  of  Ca3sar,  and  became  the  most  zealous  pro- ' 
motor  of  Ilia  schemes/ 

•  Tliw  wfiolc  of  thin  fifth  section  comprises  ninety-five  letters,  of  which 
iWPtity-f)vn  firo  mldrciflcd  to  Quintus,  twenty  to  Atticus,  ten  to  the  Fro- 
nitimil  L<«titiilMM,  t}iirt<*.cn  to  Trebatius,  six  to  Curio.  Of  the  remainder 
\\\>  tiiiiy  ti('i(*  piirticiiliirly  one  to  Julius  Csesar,  one  to  Crassus  the  Triumvir, 
iinil  iwti  tc  (!i('(fro*N  friend  Marius.  That  we  have  lost  many  of  Cicero's 
IfHiMii  Ih  n\i\tMi^ui  IM  well  from  many  passages  in  our  collection  as  from  the 
h«NllllMii7  <'^  '''^'"*'  writers  }  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so. 
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1118,"  in  which  he  professed  to  take  Plato  for  his 
BodeL* 

Among  the  few  letters  of  701,  702,  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  to  C.  Scribonius  Cnrio,  who  had  re- 
tDzned  from  Asia,  where  he  had  been  Quaestor  in  the 
fanner  year.     His  father.  Consul  in  678,  and  subsequently 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Consulars,  had  expired 
AcMTtly  before  his  son's  return.^     He  himself  had  been  de-|^{;i\f^' 
ioribed  by  Cicero  as  a  partizan  of  Clodius  at  the  time 
rf  the  affiiir  of  the  Bona  Dea,  and  had  received  from  him 
the  contemptuous  appellation  of  ** Filiola   Curionisy^  as 
Ae  reputed  favourite  of  M.  Antonius,  his  junior  by  a  few 
years.'      He  is  the  same  Curio  whose  name  Vettius  ^o^f^/ttiilyl 
shamefully  employed  in  the  pretended  conspiracy  against  f^,*^^' 
PompeiuB.'     This  youth  was  richly  endowed  by  iiature, J j^jj<^^; 
and  had  attracted  the   observation   of    Cicero,   through 
whose  intercession  with  his  father  he  had  been  rescued 
firom  the  desperate  situation  into  which  his  dissipation  had 
plunged  him/      From  henceforth  Cicero  numbered  himlgf****** 
among  his  friends ;  and  his  character  being  formed  under 
the  Consular's  eyes,  great  things  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected from  him.     He  appears  to  have  done  his  patron 
considerable   service   during   the  period  of   the  Clodian 
Ifefsecution.*       ^    ^       ^  J^J^j.iee,^ 

It  is  a  fine  trait  in  Cicero's  character,  that,  desperate  as|t!*^^ 
he  considered  the  prospects  of  the  State  to  be,  he  could  yet 
devote  himself  with  earnest  solicitude  to  form  the  minds 
and  opinions  of  such  among  the  rising  generation  as  gave 
promise  of  distinction,  seeking  to  develope  their  mental 
qualities,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  generous  patriotism. 
The  same  man  who,  not  long  before,  had  written  to  Atticus, 
*'  There  is  no  longer  a  Republic  in  which  I  can  find 
pleasure  or  repose ;  but  this  I  bear  in  the  recollection  of 

♦  See  Gcerenz,  Introd,  ad  Libroa  de  Legg.,  p.  xyiL  foil. 
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A.  U.  703.    B.  C.  51.     Cic.  56. 
Sert.  Sulficius  Ritfus  ;  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

The  Consul  Marcellus  urges  in  ilie  Senate  the  recall  of 
Caesar  from  his  province  before  the  expiration  of  his 
appointed  time ;  but  the  moderation  of  the  other  Consul 
and  the  intervention  of  some  of  the  Tribunes  hinder  the 
passing  of  the  decree.  Caesar  finishes  the  war  in  Gaul, 
after  having  defeated  the  Bellovaci,  Treviri,  Carnutes  and 
Cadarci,  and  conquered  the  province  of  Aquitania,  His 
legions  winter  in  Gaul,  and  he  is  occupied  in  endeavouring 
to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  province  into  subjection. 

A.  U.  704.    B.  C.  50,    Cic.  57. 
L.  iE^iiLius  Faulub  ;  C.  Claudivb  Marcellus. 

Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  and  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  are 
the  Censors  for  this  year ;  and  these  are  the  last  appointed 
by  the  people. 


To  the  law  mentioned  above  (p.  211.),  by  which  five 
years  were  to  elapse  before  a  Consul  or  Praetor  should 
assume  in  person  the  government  of  a  province,  was 
annexed  a  clause,  providing  that  such  province  should  in 
the  meanwhile  be  administered  by  Consulars  and  former 
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Praetors,  who  had  not  been  governors  before.  Of  this 
number  was  Cicero ;  and  to  him  was  now  committed  the 
administration  of  Cilicia,  together  with  the  three  districts 
of  Laodicea,  Cibyra  and  Apamea  in  Asia,  which  had 
been  hitherto  governed  by  Appios  Claudius  Pulcher,  the 
brother  of  Clodius,  and  the  provinces  of  Pisidia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Isauria,  Lycaonia  (united  to  Cilicia  since  the 
victories  of  Pompeius),  with  the  island  of  Cyprus,  all  of 
which  had  similarly  been  included  in  the  command  of  his 
J  Ep.  509.  predecessor.*  The  province  of  Syria  fell  at  the  same  time 
m.)%deDi9.  by  lot  to  the  Consular  Bibulus.  Of  the  two  Consuls  for 
the  year  703,  the  one,  Marcellus,  a  decided  Optimate,  was 
vehement  in  his  hostility  to  Caesar,  while  the  other,  Sul- 
picius,  feared  him  too  much  to  venture  on  any  steps  to 
s  Ep,  902. 2.  dimimsh  his  power  and  influence.' 

i.);  Ep.  210,      We  have  already  seen  that  the  rupture  between  the  two 
^'*'&iet.   ^^^^^  ^^  preparing  to  break  out.     Pompeius  took  his 
JW.29.        measures  accordingly,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
conducted  himself  with  prudent  foresight  during  the  term 
of  his  Consulate,  and  for  some  time  after.     This   third 
Consulate  had  manifestly  restored  him  in  public  estima- 
tion ;   and  we  observe  a  great  increase  of  respect  and 
confidence  in  Cicero's  tone,  when  speaking  of  him  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period.     He  writes  thus, 
»  £»».  189.1.;  after  visiting  him  on  his  way  to  his  province  at  Tarentum', 

•90.   \JUtm  5,  .^_^  ^  ■*• 

«.  7.)  (where  Pompeius  was  then  residing  for  the  benefit  of  his 

health),  and  conversing  with  him  for  three  days :  "  I  can 
assure  you,"  (he  is  addressing  Ca?lius,)  "that  Pompeius  b 
an  excellent  citizen ;  and  that  he  is  preparing  himself  with 
spirit  and  wisdom  to  serve  the  State  in  whatever  way  its 

<  Ep.\9Q,\.  interests  may  require."*  He  strongly  opposed  the  wish 
Pompeius  expressed,  to  assume  the  government  of  his  own 
province,  which,  if  sincere,  could  only  have  been  with  the 
view  of  opposing  Caesar  more  effectually,  in  case  of  an 
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open  rapture^;  and  said  he  should  consider  the  cause  of^  Ep.\w,3. 

/^f  '  iii-i-r^  -rt        (J«.  ▼.  11.) 

the  nobles  as  for  ever  lost  should  Fompeius  leave  Italy. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  Cicero  seeking  by  every  pos- 
able  means  to  relieve  himself  from  his  liabilities  to  Csesar, 
who  had  lent  him  a  sum  of  800,000  sesterces.^  m%l^''^' 

We  also  find  that  Quintus  was  no  longer  in  Caesar's  go"*'*  '^" 
retinue,  bnt  accompanied  his  brother  in  the  capacity  of 
I^ate  to  Cilicia.  In  shorty  circumstances  were  now  in 
the  position  to  which  they  had  long  been  evidently  tend- 
bg.  For  a  time  Cicero's  mind  might  have  been  subdued 
by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  and  his  sympathies  attracted  by 
his  kindness  and  magnanimity;  but  not  even  a  Caesar 
could  change  his  natural  temperament ;  and  this  invariably 
led  him  back  to  Pompeius  after  every  temporary  distrac- 
tion of  his  affections.  It  would  seem  also  that  Caesar  was 
less  anxious  to  conciliate  him  than  formerly,  if  we  may 
argue  from  the  circumstance  that  Plancus  Bursa,  whose 
condemnation  had  rejoiced  Cicero  more  than  even  the 
death  of  Clodius ',  was  now  livincr  at  Ravenna,  liberally » Ep.  m,  2. 

''   (Ditf.  vii.  2.) 

endowed  by  the  great  commander.^     Besides,  if  the  bro-  *  Ep.  192,  s. 
thers  had  still  had  reason  to  rest  all  their  hopes  upon  him,    '*'•*'•  ' 
is  it  likely  that  now,  when  he  had  just  completed  the 
conquest  of  Gaul,   and   was  preparing  for  yet  greater 
undertakings,  Quintus  should  have  discontinued  his  at- 
tendance upon  him  ? 

The  nearer  the  decisive  rupture  seemed  to  approach, 
the  more  keenly  did  Cicero  regret  the  necessity  of  leaving 
Some.  What  events  might  not  take  place  during  his 
absence!  and  how  important,  in  his  own  opinion,  might 
not  his  personal  influence  prove!  Accordingly,  we  find 
him,  even  before  he  set  out,  anxiously  providing  for  the 
speediest  possible  termination  of  the  period  of  his  govern- 
ment; and  the  letters  written  on  his  journey,  from  the 

very  earliest  to  those  of  later  date,  contain  urgent  exhort- 
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ations  to  Atticus  and  his  other  friends  to  pferent  any 
"-.M.  i§4  J.;  obstacles  to  his  return  J     He  left  it  in  ebarve  to  Cadins, 

r*^'^/o*7''  *^  ^°^  '^"^  *'*®  '"^^  precise  and  detailed  intelligeiice  of  - 
^  ^jPP.iM.1  i  political  events.* 

s :  awl:  amf.  There  was  another  reason  why  he  disliked  leaying  Borne,  f 
ftf.  T  12, 13,  The  office  of  Proconsul  was  by  no  means  to  his  taste.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  looked  to  the  administration  of  \ 
a  province  as  the  means  of  indemnifying  themselves  fon 
the  expenses  incident  to  their  previous  political  career,  ot 
:is  a  source  of  future  wealth  and  influence.  On  the  con- 
tmrv%  ho  detested  the  extortion  and  injustice  in  which  the 
])rv>vincial  governors  so  •jonondly  indulged.  But  to  be  far 
ftx>m  Home,  frt)ni  the  city  he  had  saved,  the  scene  of  his 
own  labours  and  exploits,  was  almost  more  than  he  could 
1  nduro.  **  Xothiuj?/*  so  ho  wrote  to  Atticus  after  his 
entry  into  his  proviueoi  ••  was  more  ardently  desired  than  i 
my  arrivaU  uuil  uothiujf  ouu  exceed  the  affection  with  j 
which  1  am  overywliert>  ^^iwUoil.  But  I  cannot  describe 
how  adverse  to  my  iuoltnations  are  my  present  duties. 
^ly  anient  spirit*  whioh  yovi  know  so  well,  and  my  active 
energies^  have  here  m*  lloKl  for  exercise ;  here,  my  noblest 
oooupitions  must  needs  sUuuIkt.  I  have  to  administer 
justice  at  LainruHn^.  wlule  one  no  better  than  Plotius  does 
the  sumo  duty  at  Itomo ;  and  while  our  friend*  has  a  whole 
anuy  umler  his  o\uiuuaud»  I  am  forced  to  content  myself 
with  a  oiniplo  of  legions,  whioh  in  truth  do  not  deserve 
the  name«  lUU  tlus«  allor  aU«  is  not  what  I  miss;  the 
public  }jaw»  the  Koruui,  the  oity%  my  own  house,  these 
are  what  my  s\ml  \\>\\^  for«  The  {^anniers  are  strapped  on 
the  vxx  *  l>aok :  it  is  m>  Hi  burvleu  for  me ;  yet  I  will  bear 
»  Dk  w.  '  ^^  *  ^^^^^y*  **  y ^^^^  ^^*^'^  *^^^^  l^^t  it  Ih)  but  for  a  year.** '  Again, 
i^.».i*o   ^vriting  to  his  friend  fi\nu  Athens^  he  says:  "I  cannot 

*  Kuh^  OiMiiDk  >ih)K'  Wl  »uc\\\hKsI  io  ttio  cv>miiiaiid  of  die  ruiqiiished 
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express   how  ardently  I  long  to  behold  the  city  again, 
and  with  what  repugnance  I  discharge  this  vapid  office," '  [j^jf-^^^i^ 
Undoubtedly,  Cicero  overrated  his  influence  in  the  State,  Vjl"  1:  fli'A 
but  this  was  part  of  his  peculiar  character.     A  terrible'''"''' 
disenchantment  was  in  store  for  him.     Standing  at  the 
gates  of  fiome  in  January,  705,  he  must  have  wished 
himself  far  away  in  his  des[)ised  province  of  Cilicia. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  vexation  and  anxiety  ho 
had  now  to  think  of  a  new  matrimonial  alliance  for  Tullia, 
who  had  been  recently  divorced  from  Crassipes.  Several 
plans  offered  themselves,  and  we  see  from  many  of  his 
letters  how  much  this  care  for  his  beloved  daughter 
weighed  on  the  father  a  heart.  ^  ^  /;^.  jh; 

Cicero  had  received,  together  with  his  province,   thejwjJ^A^i 
command   of  an  army  {cum  imperioY  to  provide  for  its]^  J 
security  and  protect  it  from  surrounding  enemies.     Two^^'"»'-^ 
l^ions  with  their  quota  of  horse  were  stationed  in  Cilicia, 
but  this  force  had  been  considerably  diminished  under  the 
Proconsul  Appius,  so  that  in  order  to  meet  an  appre- 
hended war  with  the  Parthians,  a  reinforcement  appeared 
necessary.    He  accordingly  exerted  himself  to  procure  ad- 
ditional troops  by  enlistment  in  Italy,  but  the  Consul  Sul- 
picius  opposed  him  ^,  and  he  was  compelled  to  proceed  on «  Ep.  m, 
his  journey  without  them.    The  legates  assigned  him  were,  comp.  is?. 
t(^ether  with   his    brother    Quintus,    M.    Annajus,    L. 
Tullius,  and  C.  Pomptinius,  who  had  obtained  a  triumph 
in  the  year  700.     He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  part 
with  his  son  for  so  long  a  time,  and  accordingly  took  him, 
as  well  as  his  nephew,  along  with  him.     Both  youths  were 
consigned  to  the  instruction  and  superintendence  of  the 
learned  Dionysius.     When  Cicero  arrived  in  his  province, 
he  gave  them  over  to  the  care  of  Deiotarus,  son  of  the 
king  of  Galatia  of  the  same  name.*  *  Epp.  is'^. 

He  began  his  journey  at  the  commencement  of  May.  ^^^"'  "•  3-  ^ 
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At  Arpinum,  his  native  city,  he  was  joined  by  Quintus, 
at  whose  Arcanum  he  partook  of  a  noon-day  repast,  when 
he  had  occasion  to  observe  the  unhappy  terms  on  which 
Quintus  and  his  wife  Pomponia  lived  together.  On  his 
own  Cumsean  estate  he  was  greeted  by  a  numerous  assem- 

\Iti'i^2)'  ^'^o^  ^^  ^^^  dependants ^  so  that,  as  he  writes,  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  Kome  in  miniature.  Hortensius, 
although  sick,  caused  himself  to  be  transported  from  a  dis- 
tant residence  to  meet  him.     At   Tarentum,  where   he 

llttji^')    ^^"^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  May  ^  he  had  the  long  and  import- 
ant interview  with   Pompeius   which  has   already  been 
mentioned.     At  Brundisium  he  stayed  till  towards  the 
middle   of  June,   detained   partly  by  indisposition   and 
partly  by  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by  his  legate 
loffiil^ll)]'  Pomptinius,  who  however  did  not  arrive.^    On  the  15th  of 
80  *  ^^"*  ^*  this  month  he  landed  at  Actium,  whence  he  proceeded  by 
iwfh'  uit   ^^^^  *^  Athens,  arriving  there  on  the  25th.^ 
^  9- 10.)  Here  he  was  received  with  great  rejoicings ;  his  literary 

attainments  and  his  love  for  the  Greeks  were  well  known, 
while  the  great  simplicity  and  moderation  he  had  observed 
throughout  his  journey,  contrasting  as  they  did  strongly 
with  the  ordinary  habits  of  a  governor  on  his  route  to  his 
province,  had  gained  him  all  hearts.  He  remained  in  this 
city  till  the  6  th  of  July,  lodging  in  the  house  of  Aristo 
the  academician,  while  his  brother  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
neighbouring  one  belonging  to  the  Epicurean  Xeno.  He 
passed  some  pleasant  days  in  conversing  with  the  philoso- 
phers of  Athens,  and  in  examining  the  monuments  and 
other  objects  worthy  of  note,  and  had  also  the  pleasure  of 
rendering  a  service  to  the  Epicureans,  though  by  no  means 

favourable  to  their  philosophy.*     Pomptinius  here  joined 
»  Ep.  198. 4.  him.  5 

■  AU.  f .  11.)    "*"^' 

*  This  was  by  interceding  for  them  with  Memmius,  who  having  been 
banished  from  Rome  (see  p.  191.)i  was  then  living  at  Athens.    He  had 
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Leaving  Athens,  Cicero  took  ship  at  Piraeus^  and  after 
a  voyage  of  six  days,  the  first  part  of  which  was  somewhat 
stormy^  he.  landed  at  Delos,  passing  by  Zoster,   Ceos, 
Gyarua^  and  Scyrus  on  his  way.*     On  the  22ud  of  Julyjjfp-aoo 
he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  where  he  received  three  welcome 
pieces  of  intelligence :  first,  that  the  Farthians,  who  had 
caused  him  considerable  anxiety,  were  then  in  a  state  of 
repose ;  secondly,  that  the  contracts  with  the  Fublicani  in 
his   province  had  been  concluded;    and  thirdly,  that  a 
mutiny  of  the  soldiers  in  Cilicia  had  been  quelled  by 
AppiuB.'    In  Asia,  and  especially  at  Ephesus,  he  was  re- '^z';'- 201, 
ceived  as  warmly  as  m   Greece.     His  next  stage  was  [f'-  ^- 13 
Tralles,  which  he  reached  on  the  27  th  of  July,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  he  entered  his  own  province  and 
arrived  at  Laodicea.^    "  Make  a  mark  aojainst  this  day  injjji^v??^. 

O  *f  207.  (Div. 

your  calendar,^  he  writes  to  Atticus  '*,  with  the  desire  that  Jj*)"^"*  ^• 
his  friend  should  be  on  the  watch  to  prevent  the  possible  J  Jp- 204. 
prolongation,  through  any  oversight,  of  his  proconsular 
year. 

Great  as  had  been  Cicero's  disinclination  to  undertake 
the  administration  of  a  province,  his  distaste  to  the  employ- 
ment must  have  increased  when  he  had  entered  upon  its 
duties.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  he  writes  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain  to  Atticus:  "The  object  of  great  expectation, 

obtained  from  the  Areopagus  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  land  on  which 
Epicoros  had  formerly  resided,  and  where  the  ruins  of  his  house  were  still 
standing.  Cicero  now  wrote  to  him  and  hegged  him  to  consent  to  a 
rerocation  of  the  gift,  as  it  gave  offence  to  the  philosopher's  disciples.  The 
example  of  Memmius,  Milo  and  others,  evinces  the  indifference  with  which 
many  of  the  principal  Romans  regarded  exile  from  the  city;  an  indif- 
ference which  is  perhaps  more  unpleasing  to  us  than  Cicero's  despair. 
Cicero's  letter  to  Memmius,  then  on  a  journey  to  Mitylene,  exhibits  his 
respect  for  his  distinguished  countryman ;  it  is  also  a  masterpiece  of  art. 
Ep.  197.  (JDiv,  xiii.  1.);  comp.  198,  5. 
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I  have  arrived  in  a  province  which  Is  utterly  and  for  ever 
ruined ;    •     .     •    a  province  full  of  the  frightful  traces,  not 

(J«.'v^i6 )  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  some  wild  beast."  i  And  again :  "  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  heal  the  wounds  which  have  been  inflicted 

U«%??7.)  ^^  ^y  pi'ovlnce,"^  In  the  following  month  the  Parthlans 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  threatened  Cilhlai  and  Cicero, 
writing  In  consequence  to  the  supreme  authorities  In  Rome, 
says :  ^*  The  forces  of  our  allies  are  so  much  weakened  by 
the  injuries  they  have  sustained  at  our  hands,  or  are  so 
alienated  from  us,  that  we  can  neither  expect  anything 

(iwf.*x?I*i!)  ^^^^  them,  nor  place  any  trust  In  them."^  Besides  this, 
the  troops  assigned  to  him  formed  a  very  inadequate  force. 

{DSliu^h.)  Several  cohorts  were  wanting  to  complete  the  two  legions*, 
which  had  with  difficulty  been  brought  back  to  their  alle- 
giance after  the  mutiny  mentioned  above.  In  case  of  a  war 
with  the  Parthlans  he  could  only  rely  on  the  assistance  of 
Deiotarus,  king  of  Galatia,  who  was  a  firm  friend  to  the 
Komans.  The  State  on  the  other  hand  seemed  to  think 
that,  having  once  despatched  a  governor  Into  a  province,  it 
had  done  its  part,  and  expected  him  to  do  everything 

» j?p.  210, 1.  without  supplying  the  requisite  means.^  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  Commonwealth.  Caesar  and  Pompeius 
had  gradually  drawn  within  their  own  grasp  the  whole 
of  its  resources. 

Still  Cicero's  courage  did  not  fail,  and  he  at  once  set 
about  fulfilling  the  promise  he  had  made  his  friend  im- 
medifitely  after  quitting  Rome.  "  I  will  satisfy  all  parties 
llet'y^')  ^y  ^y  diligence  and  moderation."^  Again,  before  his 
arrival  at  Athens,  he  says :  •'  I  reflect  daily  upon  your 
exhortations,  and  impress  them  upon  my  followers.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  perform   the  functions   of  my  high 

Ep.  i9\  oflfice  with  the  utmost  modesty  and  sobriety  ; "  ^  and  from 
Athens  he  writes :  "  Hitherto  our  journey  has  cost  nothing, 
either  to  private  individuals  or  to  the  country  through 
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which  we  passed.  We  have  taken  nothing  from  our 
hosts,  not  even  wliat  the  Julian  law  allows  us.*  AH  my 
subordinate  officers  are  actuated  by  the  desire  of  main- 
taining my  reputation,  and  as  yet  every  thing  goes  on 
prosperously.  The  Greeks  have  not  failed  to  remark 
this,  and  my  praise  is  in  every  mouth.^"  We  cannot^  ^;».Jw. 
wonder  that  feeling  and  acting  thus,  and  endeavouring 
most  conscientiously,  as  he  did,  to  make  his  subordinates 
conduct  themselves  on  the  same  principles  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  his  Proconsulate,  he  was  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  and  Asiatics  with  sincere  love  and  admiration. 
This  year  may  indeed  justly  rank  among  the  fairest  of  his 
existence.  Kemember  how  Verres  ill-treated  his  pro- 
vince, in  what  a  state  Lucullus  found  Asia.^     And  was -^  £>/».  ior. 

196   ].*  :j(iH 

Cicero's  predecessor  better  than  other  governors  who  had  i.:*2(!o,a. ; 

,       ,  .  rn  228.  2.;  •i.M.' 

ravaged  the  beautiful  regions  of  Asia?^  The  officials jQ<j^"jy*^ 
under  Appius  seem  to  have  been  even  worse  than  their -'^'^ 
master.  Before  his  departure  from  Home,  Cicero  had (^«- ▼>•  i) 
preferred  a  request  to  him,  that  he  would  in  person  de- 
liver up  to  him  the  province  in  as  orderly  a  condition  as 
possible.  He  looked  forward  with  eagerness  to  this  in- 
terview, to  which  Appius  consented,  though  secretly  in- 
tending to  avoid  it.  At  Brundisium  one  of  his  freedmen 
told  the  new  Proconsul  that  it  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  his  master  to  meet  him  at  Sida,  on  the  coast  of  Fam- 
phylia ;  and  thither  accordingly  Cicero  agreed  to  repair, 
although  it  would  have  been  more  convenient  to  him  to 
have  proceeded  immediately  from  Ephesus  to  the  Asiatic 
districts"  of  the  province.  At  Corcyra,  however,  he  learned 
from  a  friend  and  companion  of  Appius,  that  it  would  bo 
better  to  have  the  meeting  at  Laodicea.  Thither  he  now 
directed  his  course,  and  more  willingly  than  to  Sida ;  but 
on  his  arrival  he  found  that  Appius  was  not  there,  but  iu 

*  This  was  a  law  enacted  hy  Julius  Csesar  during  his  first  Consulate. 
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the  remote  city  of  Tarsus,  where,  contrary  to  all  right  and 
precedent,  he  was  holding  courts  and  making  regulations 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  his  successor  had  already 
^l|pp.jg9.^6.j reached   the  province.*  ^       Subsequently  to   this,  when 
u.;  Div.  lii.  Cicero  was  in  the  camp  at  Iconium,  Appius  did  really 
come  to  that  city,  though  under  circumstances  which  lead 
one  to  suspect  that  he  was  glad  to  avoid  a  personal  inter- 
view with  his  successor.     Well  indeed  might  he  shrink 
from  a  public  meeting  with  a  man  whose  mere  entry  into 
the  province  offered  such  a  contrast  to  the  whole  period 
of  his  own  government.     Nevertheless,  after  his  return  to 
Home,  he  made  the  most  unjust  complaints  against  Cicero 
for  not  having  come  out  of  his  camp  to  meet  him  with  the 
«  Ep.  M4, 8.  customary  marks  of  respect.^ 

(Dut,  iii.  7.) 

3  Ep.  208, 2.  Cicero  remained  three  days  at  Laodicea  ^  and  then 
continued  his  journey,  passing  through  Apamea  and 
Synnada.  He  spent  three  days  in  each  of  these  cities 
(which,  together  with  Laodicea,  were  the  chief  places  in 
his  province),  hearing  the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  relieving  them  of  their  burdens  as  far  as  was  then  in 

<  Ep.  238, 1.  his  power.^  Greatly  indeed  was  this  relief  wanted.  "  I 
heard  nothing,"  he  writes  to  Atticus,  "but  that  the 
people  are  unable  to  pay  the  capitation  tax  imposed  upon 
them.     Every  one  has  sold  his  lands ;  the  states  sigh  and 

»j?p. 208.1.  groan;  life  itself  has  become  a  burden  to  the  people."* 
Before  his  departure  from  Rome  he  had  framed  his  edict, 
the  public  manifesto,  that  is,  which  set  forth  the  nature 
and  method  of  his  proposed  government.  Especial  care 
was  bestowed  on  the  head  which  treated  of  the  outlay  to 
be  made  for  the  governor  and  his  officials,  and  herein  was 
inserted  much  that  was  new  and  beneficial.     The  rate  of 

*  According  to  the  lex  de  provinciia  ordinandis  the  ex-govemor  might 
remain  in  his  province  thirty  days  after  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  But 
he  was  certainly  not  entitled  to  act  in  the  manner  Appius  was  doing. 
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7  and  interest  was  reduced  to  the  least  oppressive 
ant,  viz.    12  per  cent.^      In  accordance  with  thi8j^P;2«»^2-" 
t  and  its  principles,  he  was  anxious  that  neither  him- ^^jf*^^] 
nor  his  retinue  should  be  costly  to  the  province,  and  J}./*  '^''' 
xercised  the  same  moderation  that  had  characterized 
journey  through  Greece,  exacting  neither  provisions 
fuel,  nor  even  such  things  as  the  Julian  law  entitled 
to  demand.     A  lodging  of  four  beds  only  was  assigned 
he  Quasstor  and  the  legates,  who  indeed  often  made 
t  with  their  tents.*  l£pP'?f'  '• 

?he  Proconsul  could  devote  but  little  time  at  first  to  ^^*  i^o 
administration  of  justice;    this  he  reserved  for  the 
ter,  and  hastened  on  to  Iconium  in  Lycaonia,  where 
army  was  encamped,  intending  to  take  advantage  of 
summer  for  ordering  his  forces  and  making  such  ex- 
itions  as  should  be  necessary.^     In  the  mutiny  which 3  Epp.  204.-, 
.  occurred  before  his  arrival,  six  cohorts  had  separated  h.;  dw.'xv. 
mselves  from  the  main  body,  and  without  a  legate, 
mne,  or  even  a  centurion  at  their  head,  had  encamped 
r  Philomelium.      Thither  Cicero  had  despatched  M. 
neius,  who  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  return  to 
ir  colours,  so  that  on  his  arrival  in  the  camp  on  the 
h  of  August  after  a  ten  days'  sojourn  in  Iconium,  he 
nd  all  his  troops  assembled  there,  and  was  able  to  re- 
w  them.*     His  streng^th  was  further  augmented  by  a^^pp.228,1 

238, 1.*  (Att. 

talion  of  veterans  and  some  auxiliaries  from  the  neigh-  ▼•  ^-'(Div. 
iring  kings  and  free  states  who  now  joined  him.  On  the 
:h  of  August  an  ambassador  from  Antiochus,  king  of 
mmagene,  brought  tidings  to  the  camp,  that  Pacorus, 
I  of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  who  had  married  a  sister 
Artavasdes  ruler  of  Armenia,  was  about  to  cross  the 
iphrates  with  a  powerful  army,  whilst  his  brother-in- 
r  invaded  Cappadocia.^     This  information   caused  an » Epp,  212^ 

,  .  238  1.*  214 

eration  in  Cicero's  plans :  for  had  he  adhered  to  his  first  i-  (^^i-  »▼• 

^  3,  4.:  Mt,  ?. 

L  6  1&) 
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intention  and  proceeded  by  the  shortest  route  to  Cilicla, 
though  the  mount  Amanus  would  have  sheltered  him  on 
the  side  of  Syria,  he  would  have  left  the  enemy  a  free 
passage  into  the  Asiatic  province  through  Cappadocia, 
which  country  had  been  commended  to  his  protection; 
and  of  this  they  would  no  doubt  take  advantage  unless 
Cassius  should  stoutly  oppose  them.*  This  officer,  as 
Quaestor  to  the  late  Proconsul  Crassus,  was  commanding 
the  army  in  Syria,  Bibulus  not  having  yet  arrived  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government,  and  was  then  occupying 
Antioch. 

Cicero  could  not  venture  to  divide  his  army,  which,  in 

i^p.221,2.  spite  of  the  assistance  of  the  allies,  was  far  from  strong.^ 
He  resolved  therefore  to  lead  it  at  once  into  that  part  of 
Cappadocia  which  bordered  on  Cilicia,  in  the  hope  of 
alarming  the  Parthians  and  Armenians,  and  inducing  them 

I  £?'  ^  }•  to  abandon  their  design  of  invasion.^     His  confidence  was 

{AU,  ▼.  20.;  o 

further  increased  by  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  from 
s  En.  238.  Dciotarus,  with  promises  of  ample  aid  from  his  master.* 
On  the  last  day  of  August,  accordingly,  he  led  his  army 
from  Iconium  towards  the  east,  and  encamped  at  Cybistra, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  in  the  friendly  province  of  Cap- 
padocia. He  sent  his  cavalry  into  Cilicia,  in  order  to 
afford  some  protection  to  this  country,  and  to  acquire  early 
«  Epp-m-x  intelligence  of  what  was  passinj^  in  Syria.* 

21I».  {Dfv.  iii.  ...  . 

^E  ^rn^i*        ^®  remained  in  his  camp  at  Cybistra  for  three  days  f^ 
(Au.  V.  20.)    (Juring  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  himself 
in  all  the  pomp  of  his  Proconsular  dignity.     He  was  en- 
abled also  to  render  an  important  service  to  Ariobarzanes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  party  of 

*  C.  Cassius  Longinns,  afterwards  one  of  the  principal  conspirators 
against  Caesar. 

t  In  Epp,  228,  1.  CAtt.  v.  20.);  238,  1.  {Div.  xv.  4.),  Cicero  says  fire 
days. 
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Fompeiiis.     The  Senate^  over  whom  the  influence  of  that 
statesman  was  then  at  its  height,  had  commissioned  Cicero 
to  take  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  Bomans  the 
aforesaid  monarch  \  who  was  supposed  to  be  oppressed^  ^sss^i 
hy  a  party  in  his  state,  and  whose  father  had  been  mur- 
dered bj  his  rebellious  subjects.     He  was  desired  to  salute 
iiim  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  assuring  him  that  his 
prosperity  should  be  the  subject  of  grave  concern  to  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Rome.     The  interview  took  place  in 
the  camp,  whither  the  king  had  repaired,  in  pfesence  of 
Cicero's  principal  officers.     Ariobarzanes  testified  the  ut- 
most gratitude  and  satisfaction,  at  the  same  time  assuring 
the  Proconsul  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  conspiracy 
against  his  own  life  or  dominion.     But  the  following  day 
he  appeared  again   before   Cicero,   accompanied   by   his 
brother  Ariarathes  and  several  friends  and  relations,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  now  been  informed  of  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  which  no  one  had  ventured  to  reveal  to 
him  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.     A  powerful  fac- 
tion, it  seemed,  wished  to  deprived  him  of  his  crown,  and 
to  bestow  it  on  Ariarathes ;  but  the  latter  had  declined 
to  become  a  party  to  the  plot.     Ariobarzanes  begged  for 
the  assistance  of  a  part  of  the  Roman  army;  but  this 
Cicero   was  not  in  a  condition  to  grant.      He  however 
encouraged  the  friends  of  the  king  in  their  allegiance,  re- 
conciled to  him  some  of  his  discontented  subjects,  and 
suggested  some  wise  measures  for  his  adoption.     He  also 
persuaded  Archelaus,   the  high  priest  of  the  Temple  of 
Bellona   at  Comana*,  who   possessed  great  wealth,  and 
the  command  of  a  strong  force  in   the  interest  of    the 
disaffected    party,    to   abandon    Cappadocia.^      He    thus' J^/y- 219 

XT.  2.4.) 

♦  This  temple  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  amongst  the  ancients.  Its 
priest  was  possessed  of  considerable  power,  and  was  almost  independent  of 
the  king.     (Hirtius,  Bell  Alex.  66.) 
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strengthened  Ariobarzanes  on  his  throne^  and  by  so  doing 
laid  both  Cato  and  Fompeius  under  obligations  to  himself, 
for  Cappadocia  was  under  Cato's  protection,  and  Ariobar- 
zanes owed  large  sums  of  money  to  Pompeius,  who  sought 
by  the  acquisition  of  allies  in  the  east  to  counterbalance 
the  formidable  power  which  Cassar  was  establishing  in 
the  west. 

While  thus  engaged,  Cicero  learned  that  the  Parthians 
did  not  contemplate  an  inroad  into  Cappadocia,  but  were 
rather  threatening  Cilicia  from  the  side  of  Syria ;  accord- 
ingly, sending  an  urgent  request  for  reinforcements  to  the 
Senate  and  magistrates  of  Kome,  he  hastened  through  a 
narrow  pass  of  Mount  Taurus  to  Tarsus,  where  he  arrived 
on   the   5th  of   October,   and   thence   proceeded  to  the 
a^fsM!^'  Amanus.^     Here  he  learned  that  the  Parthians  had  been 
^;*«).f*  driven  out  of  Antioch  by  Cassius,  and  that  Bibulus  had 
«^ji^  W6,2.-  ^"^ived  in  Syria,*  ^     A  division  of  the  barbarian  force  had 
S^io.l  xr.%  before  this  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  whilst  the  main  body 
of  the  army  had  advanced  to  Antioch ;  but  they  had  been 
driven  back  by  the  Koman  cavalry  and  a  praetorian  cohort 
stationed  at  Epiphania.     Cicero  was  now  so  far  relieved 
from  his  anxiety,  that  he  was  able  to  write  to  Deiotarus, 
already  on  his  way  to  succour  him  with  a  large  force,  in- 
^«f-2M,  2.;  forming  him  that  his  assistance  was  not  needed.^ 
ii.io.ixy.  4.)     Kesolved,    however,    that  his   expedition  to   Amanus 
should  not  be  wholly  without  effect,  he  set  about  exter- 
minating the  wild  mountain  hordes  who   inhabited   this 
district.     These  barbarians  lived   in  a  constant  state  of 
warfare  with  the  Komans,  and  their  destruction  would  be 

♦  Comp.  Dio  Cass.  xL  28,  29.  Cicero  says,  "  The  news  of  my  approach 
raised  the  courage  of  Cassius,  who  was  shut  up  in  Antioch,  and  infused 
fear  into  the  Parthians,  so  that  they  quitted  the  city,  and  Cassius  pursued 
them  successfully."  Ep.  228,  1.  (Att.  v.  20.)  In  a  letter  to  Cselius, 
Ep,  226.  {Div,  ii  10.),  Cicero  does  not  take  the  credit  of  this  action  to 
hiwiffglfr 
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m  immenBe  boon  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Syria 
md  Cilicia.  Cicero  made  use  of  a  stratagem  to  effect  his 
poipose.  Leaving  the  mountains,  he  took  a  day's  journey 
bomewards,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Epiphania.  In  the 
dnsk  of  evening,  on  the  12th  of  October,  he  suddenly 
tamed  round,  and,  after  a  rapid  night-march,  arrived  on 
Ae  Amanus  by  break  of  day  on  the  13  th,  His  legates, 
tmongst  whom  Quintus  himself  was  present,  displayed 
peat  ability ;  and  the  enemy,  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
vere  moBtly  cut  to  pieces ;  the  remainder  were  intercepted 
in  their  flight  and  made  prisoners.  Erana,  their  principal 
itronghold,  two  other  places,  and  six  castles,  after  some 
xenstance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Fomptinius;  of  these, 
Kveral  were  burnt  and  their  defenders  destroyed.  Cicero 
Aen  conducted  his  troops  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
tnd  caused  them  to  encamp  on  the  spot  where  the  altars 
yet  stood  which  commemorated  the  victory  of  Alexander 
it  Issus.  Here  his  soldiers  saluted  him  Imperator.  The 
four  days  here  spent  were  devoted  to  more  thoroughly 
exterminating  the  mountain  tribes,  and  devastating  their 
country.*  » Epp.  aan 

326   1*'  S3 

Encouraged  by  the  successful  result  of  his  expedition  i/'jj^**'-^ 
to  the  Amanus,  and  eager,  no  doubt,  by  the  acquisition  of  ^"-  ^-  ^• 
fresh  military  honours,  to  ensure  to  himself  a  yet  more 
brilUant  reception  in  Rome,  Cicero  now  resolved  to  effect 
the  reduction  of  Pindenissus.  This  strongliold,  which 
was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  "  Free  Cilicia," 
was  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  stubborn  people,  who,  con- 
fiding in  the  natural  and  artificial  strength  of  their 
position,  had  never  submitted  to  the  sovereigns  of  the 
country,  and  were  wont  to  afford  shelter  to  Koman 
fugitives.  They  now  hailed  with  joy  the  anticipated 
arrival  of  the  Parthians.  The  honour  of  the  Koman 
people,  Cicero  thought,  demanded  the  chastisement  of  such 
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insolence,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  lay  reguldi^' 
siege  to  their  fortress.  He  dug  trenches,  constructed'' 
ramparts  and  palisades,  erected  towers  for  assault,  and"^ 
was  amply  provided  with  missiles  and  catapults.  The* 
place  held  out  seven  and  forty  days*,  and  many  of  thcj^* 
besiegers  were  wounded;  but  at  length,  on  the  19th  of  < 
December,  it  surrendered,  and  was  utterly  destroyed,  and'i 
the  entire  plunder,  horses  and  all,  given  up  to  the  8oldierSj»>t 
Thus,  far  from  their  homes,  did  they  celebrate  the  festival*' 
of  the  Saturnalia.  The  inhabitants  were  sold  for  slaves^' 
and  a  sum  of  twelve  million  of  sesterces  was  thus  realized  t 
by  the  Statcf  The  Tibarani,  a  neighbouring  tribe  re-^i 
i»cmbling  in  character  the  vanquished  Pindenissians,  gave^^ 
hostages,  and  the  army  now  retired  to  winter  quarters  in  i 
Cilicia ;  Quintus  Cicero  receiving  instructions  to  distributeaj 
the  troops  throughout  the  regions  whose  fidelity  to  the 

^f ;]f8y;,J'»  Itomans  was  suspected.^ 

ri'A  Relating  his  exploits  to  Atticus,  Cicero  writes :  "  Pin-  i 

dcniBsus  I  You  will  ask,  ^  What  sort  of  place  is  that?  I  \ 
have  never  even  heard  its  name  before.'  What  can  I  do  ?  1 
Can  I  change  Cilicia  into  ^tolia  or  Macedonia  ?  Or  what  \ 
luoro  mighty  achievement  can  you  expect  from  such  an  -' 

f'  ^  [•  ttrmy  as  wine  ?  "  ^    In  the  same  letter  he  jestingly  observes :  } 
'**  VuY  nevcral  days  [after  the  reduction  of  the  tribes  of  :-i 
Aiiianus]  my  camp  was  pitched  on   the  ground  which 
A  Ittxander   occupied   near   Issus ;    a   somewhat    greater 
({wnerul  than  you  or  I."    When  we  find  Cicero,  notwith- 
AtiifMlinp;  the  modest  tone  in  which  he  here  speaks  of  his 

•  i'!ftfh  UUH,  1. 1  a.Mfl,  1.  {Att  V.  20.;  Div.  xv.  4.)    In  the  letter  to  Cato 
U^i  ttMiU^m  rtl^y-iwvoii  ilnys  to  the  duration  of  the  siege.    But  the  accuracy 
nf  l)»M  mr\U^r  UUtur  rtchlrossod  to  Atticus  is  more  to  be  relied  upon,  and    j 
lUii  mnumi  flu'i'tt  tflvtni  tiilHos  better  with  the  other  dates. 

f  Thu  M<l  VHMf»iK»<  which  avaricious  governors  took  of  opportunities  such  as 
fhuwilMfili  'linlr  t'oflcm  may  bo  easily  imagined.     [12,000,000  sestertii^ 
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KmceSy  soliciting  for  them  a  public  thanksgiving,  wcmiist 
Rnember  that  this,  and  the  honour  of  a  future  triumph, 
vere  all  he  looked  for  as  the  reward  of  the  great  sacrifice 
k  had  made  to  the  State  in  undertaking  his  provincial 
gfyreninient.  Let  us  hear,  also,  his  own  declaration  to  Cato, 
vhom  he  had  begged  to  second  his  request :  *^  If  ever 
Mtund  disposition,  reason  and  education  combined  to 
Roder  a  man  indifferent  to  empty  praise  and  the  idle 
tilk  of  the  multitude,  it  is  so  with  me.  Witness  my  Con- 
■kte,  during  which  I  ever  aimed  at  the  pursuit  of  true 
f^oiy,  although,  for  its  own  sake,  I  cared  not  for  it.  Thus, 
I  declined  a  province  of  the  first  rank  and  the  certainty 
if  a  triumph.  I  made  no  efforts  to  obtain  the  priesthood, 
thich  lay  within  my  grasp ;  but  after  I  had  been  assailed 
ky  that  injustice  which  you  persist  in  calling  a  public 
idamity,  but  which  I  regard  rather  as  the  source  of  true 
lonour  than  as  a  misfortune,  then  I  exerted  myself  to  the 
nest  of  my  abilities  to  earn  the  good  opinion  of  both 
Senate  and  people."*  Notwithstanding:  this  assertion,  it L^/'- 238, 2 
ivery  certain  that  Cicero  was  far  from  despising  glory  for 
tB  own  sake,  and  that  he  never  mentions  his  own  exploits 
ither  in  the  letter  before  us  or  elsewhere,  but  in  an  ex- 
ggerated  tone  of  self-laudation.  After  his  exile  he 
trained  every  nerve  to  regain  his  former  ascendancy,  and 
0abtlei>s,  in  so  doing,  he  believed  himself  to  be,  at  the 
une  time,  benefiting  the  State.  Of  this,  his  letter  to 
jucceius,  amongst  many  others,  affords  abundant  proof, 
rhilst  it  also  betrays  his  vanity.  We  are  not  inclined  to 
idge  so  severely  of  this  failing  as  some  do.  Cicero  erred 
nquestionably  in  thinking  it  possible  to  regain  the  in- 
uence  he  had  enjoyed  during  his  Consulate  ;  for  the  times 
'ere  altered,  and  it  was  a  Caesar  who  now  held  supreme 
vay ;  but  his  grand  mistake  was  that  he  continued  to 
elieve  in  the  Koman  republic  after  its  doom  was  sealed. 
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Yet  this  error  is,  after  all,  more  pardonable  than  theli 
presumption  with  which,  after  the  event,  we  are  apt  to> 
judge  of  him. 

Cato's  letter,  in  answer  to   Cicero's  request,  in  which] 
he  wishes  him  joy  of  his  suppUcatioy  after  having  himself, 
opposed  the  decree  of  the  Senate  by  which  it  had  been^ 
»  «j.«e6,     granted   him,   is   well  worthy  of   our  attention.*     It  is; 
written  in  the  laconic  style  which  we  should  expect  from. 
Cato,  but,  at  the   same   time,  with  a  degree  of  artifice 
for  which  we  are  unprepared.     The  characters  of  the  two^ 
statesmen  could  not  be  better  pourtrayed  than  in  theae| 
two  letters.      We  behold,  on  the  one  hand,  the  zealouA. 
republican  asserting  his  maxims  in  contradiction  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and,  on  the  other,  the  cautious  Opti* 
mate  seeking,  by  careful  observation  of  times  and  circum- 
stances, to  win  his  way  to  the  goal. 

CaBsar,  who  supported  the  demands  of  Cicero,  rejoiced 
in  the  adverse  course  adopted  by  Cato,  which  he  hoped 
would  alienate  the  Proconsul,  and  indispose  him  to  co- 
operate in  any  opposition  Cato  might  raise  to  his  own 
schemes.     Cicero,  though  he  dissembled  his  feelings,  was ' 
in  truth  angry,  and  the  more  so  as  Cato  had  exerted  him- 
self to  procure  a  supplicatio  of  twenty  days  for  his  son-in- 
law  Bibulus,  though  Cassius  had  in  fact  been  the  principal 
author  of  the  recent  successes  in  Syria,  while  Bibulus  had 
Iw^f *  ws'i  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  person  sustained  a  defeat  from  the  Parthians.* 
i«!  Tiu  8.f  V.     Y®^  ^^^  ^^^  services  of  Bibulus  been  of  no  slight  import- 
^'^  ance  in  the  judgment  of  all  unprejudiced  persons.    He  had 

succeeded  in  fomenting  discord  among  the  Parthians,  and 
had  thus  averted  the  war,  which  threatened  to  break  out  at 
a  season  of  the  year  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  Roman 
arms ;  for  the  enemy  with  their  leader  Orodes  remained 
a  Ep.  2M.  2.  throughout  the  winter  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic* 

Dio'ciis.  *   We  will  conclude  our  observations  on  Cicero's  conduct  in 
Xiao. 
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tiuB  affidr  with  an  extract  from  Cato's  letter.  "  I  obey/' 
k  says,  '*  with  pleasure,  the  dictates  of  the  State  and  of 
our  mutual  friendship,  which  both  call  upon  me  to  rejoice 
ID  seeing  your  conduct  in  foreign  command  marked  by  the 
nrtue,  zeal  and  integrity  which  ever  characterized  your 
dodings  in  the  highest  matters  at  home."^  If  we  are  in-J^J;|^'j 
dmed  to  distrust  Cicero's  praise  of  himself,  these  words  of 
Cato  will  at  least  carry  their  due  authority. 

We  have  been  the  more  impelled  to  quote  this  testimony, 
leferring  as  it  no  doubt  does  more  to  Cicero's  merits  as 
governor  of  a  province  than  as  a  general,  from  the  com- 
fsrison  which  is  forced  upon  us  at  this  time  between  him 
md  the  great  commander  of  his  day.  Whilst  by  the  chas- 
tisement of  an  insignificant  tribe  of  mountaineers  Cicero 
deemed  himself  entitled  to  sue  for  a  triumph,  and  had 
received  from  his  soldiers  the  title  of  Imperator,  Caesar, 
who  was  destined  to  give  such  a  new  and  immense  signifi- 
cance to  the  term,  was  in  the  act  of  completing  the  Gallic 
war,  and  was  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
greatnesa  It  is  not  however  fair  to  compare  the  two  in 
their  individual  character;  we  should  rather  reflect  on  the 
idative  positions  they  occupied,  the  one  as  the  hero  and 
creative  spirit  of  the  present,  the  other  as  the  champion  of 
die  past,  and  that  under  every  disadvantage.  If  the  age 
be  lived  in  and  the  native  superiority  of  his  genius,  gave 
the  palm  of  success  to  Caesar,  yet  does  Cato's  judgment 
bear  irrefragable  testimony  to  the  real  greatness  of  Cicero, 
lestined  though  he  was  by  circumstances  to  discomfiture. 

The  year  703,  at  the  end  of  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
was  a  critical  era  in  the  fortunes  of  Csesar  and  of  the 
Eloman  world.  The  Consul  M.  Marcellus,  a  leading 
Optimate,  made  a  decided  stand  against  the  great  general, 
md  demanded  his  recall  from  Gaul  before  the  expiration 
)f  his  term.     The  scruples  of  Pompeius  and  the  modera- 
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tion  of  the  other  Consul  combined  with  the  intervention 
of  some  of  the  Tribunes  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  this 
»  i?p.223,3,  hazardous  measure  for  the  present.^     But  to  Cicero,  and 
8.')    '*'*  ^"'"  to  all  discerning  men,  it  was  evident  that  the  long  threat- 
ened storm  would  soon  burst.    Writing  to  Thermus,  Pro- 
praetor of  Asia,  he  says :  "  Who  knows  what  times  may  be 
«i?p. 258.     iJi  store  for  Rome?    I  look  for  stormy  days."^      But 
iDiv.  ii.  18.)  giQQj^y  g^g  might  bc  the  forebodings  awakened  in  his  breast 

by  the  tidings  Caelius  sent  him  from  Kome,  he  was  not 
one  to  lose  all  presence  of  mind  at  the  approach  of  danger. 
There  were  moments  when  the  state  of  affairs  seemed  to 
him  less  desperate,  and  throughout  this  and  the  following 
year  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
undiminished  zeal.  Nor  had  his  natural  cheerfulness  for- 
saken him,  as  we  see  from  many  of  his  letters  to  Atticus 
during  this  period,  but  especially  from  one  addressed  to 
Ep.  246.  Pjetus  ^,  the  lively  and  amiable  companion  who  had  it  so 
often  in  his  power  to  cheer  him  in  after  days.  Very 
interesting  also  is  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Volumnius,  in  which 
he  playfully  reproves  his  friend  for  not  watching  assidu- 

*  Ep.229.     ously  enough  over  his  " farm,"  the  salt  works  of  Rome.*H 

Referring  to  different  witty  sayings,  the  authorship  of? 
which  had  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him  during  his* 
absence  from  the  city,  he  says:  ^'I  thought  the  various' 
characters  of  my  wit  were  so  well  defined  that  every  one^ 
must  immediately  recognize  them  ;"  and  again :  "  My  wit^ 
is  an  estate  I  will  sedulously  maintain."  • 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  possessed  so  much  natural*! 
gaiety,  for  a  new   and  harassing  business  awaited  him  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  year  704,  whilst  he  was  still  appre-i^ 

*  £w».  250,2.;  hensive  of  a  war  with  the  Parthians^  who  were  winterinift 

254.*  256  4.  tT 

/)!"*xiif  57-^^  Cyrrhestica,  a  district  of  Roman  Syria.     On  the  5th  d|^ 
Alt. vi.2.)     January,  having  finished  his  campaign,  Cicero  broke  ujt 

*  Possessio  aalinarum  mearum.  f, 

'1 
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from  Tarsus,  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Cilicians, 

and,  above  all,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  *,  proceeded 

to  visit  the  Asiatic  cities  of  his  province.     By  them  his 

coming  was  eagerly  anticipated ;  for  the  beneficial  effects 

of  his  administration  had  penetrated  to  these  regions ;  and 

daring    the  five  months  of  his   government  which   had 

already  elapsed,  the  inhabitants  had  enjoyed  an  exemption 

from  any  burdensome  rescript,  and  had   had   no   troops 

quartered  upon  them — an  immunity  which  the  rich  towns 

bad  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  with  enormous  sums-f 

It  was  now  their  turn  to  experience,  in  common  with  the 

rest  of  Cilicia,  how  different  their  present  governor  was 

from  any  of  his  predecessors.     They  witnessed  his  earnest 

endeavours  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  the  Provincials  to  the 

itmost^   and  his  careful  attention  to  the  interests  of  all 

daases.     In  a  letter  to  Atticus,  recently  quoted,  he  says : 

"In  Cyprus  (I  speak  the  simple  truth,  without  exagge- 

ition)  not  a  single  farthing  shall  be  spent  on  my  account."  '  e.f^jT'  ^* 

[he  presents  offered  him  by  the  native   sovereigns  weretfj'f.)!pi;;t. 

H  returned,  and,   in   addition  to  his  other  benefits,  he  ^*^'  ^' 

verted  a  threatened  scarcity,  and  established  a  moderate 

nd  regular  rate  of  interest.     For  all  this,  he  would  only 

Dow  the  people  to  testify  their  gratitude  and  admiration  in 

inrds.     It  is  thus  we  find  him  exemplifying,  in  his  own 

enon,  the  character  of  the  good  and  upright  governor 

hich  he  had  drawn,  many  years  before,  for  the  edification 


• « • 


ms  Drotner.  (««./r.  i.  I.  > 

*  fyge  in  Anarn  profectua  sum  Tar  so.  Ep,  250,  5.  {Att,y.2\.)  The 
e  of  the  Taarus  divided  Cilicia  Proper  and  Fisidia  from  Lycaonia  and 
■l^jlia.  The  Cilician  Proconsulate  comprised  all  four  districts,  but 
\  two  latter  only  were  popularly  included  in  the  term  Asia,  which  in 
leitricted  sense  was  confined  to  the  western  part  of  the  great  peninsula 
Aiift  Minor.] 

•  The  Cypriotes,  apparently  under  the  administration  of  Appius,  had 
m  200  Attic  talents. 
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He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  administration  of  justice 
and  interna]  affairs.  During  February  and  March  he  held 
assizes  in  Laodicea  for  the  inhabitants  of  Cybiratica, 
Apamea,  Synnada,  Pamphylia,  Lycaonia  and  Isauria. 
Before  his  departure  from  Taurus,  he  had  despatched 
Q.  Volusius,  a  man  on  whose  integrity  he  could  rely,  to 
Cyprus,  to  transact  the  legal  business  of  the  few  Roman 
citizens  who  traded  in  the  island.  Part  of  May  and  June 
»  £p.26o,7.  he  destined  for  the  affairs  of  Cilicia.*  During  his  sojourn 
amongst  them,  many  of  the  cities  were  relieved,  some  en- 
tirely, but  all  to  a  great  extent,  of  their  burden  of  debt. 
Justice  was  dealt  to  all  according  to  their  respective  codes 
of  law,  and  their  prosperity  began  to  revive  with  the  re- 
covery of  their  freedom.  Not  content  with  abstaining 
in  his  own  person,  and  that  of  his  officers,  from  inflicting 
any  burden  upon  them,  he  managed  quietly,  and  without 
public  scandal,  to  bring  their  native  magistrates  to  account 
for  their  embezzlements.  By  these  means  the  cities  were 
enabled  to  discharge  their  debt  of  ten  years'  standing  to 

a  Ep.  256,3.  the  Publicans  ^  a  class  whose  interests  it  was  but  natural 
that  Cicero  should  guard,  belonging,  as  it  did,  to  the 
Equestrian  order.  By  another  judicious  enactment,  all 
those  who  were  paying  more  than  the  now  authorized  rate 
of  12  per  cent,  interest  were  to  be  let  off  with  this 
more  moderate  rate,  provided  they  paid  it  within  a  given 
time,  while  such  as  failed  to  do  this  were  to  be  held  to 
their  original  compact.  This  arrangement  was  advan- 
tageous to  the  Publicans,  who  preferred  a  certain  though 

3  Ep.  252, 13.  lesser  gain  to  the  risk  of  more  exorbitant  usury.^ 

Cicero  was  accessible  to  all  men,  and  unlike  his  prede- 
cessors caused  everything  to  be  brought  immediately  to 
himself,  without  employing  the  medium  of  a  confidential 
slave.  Before  daybreak  he  walked  up  and  down  in  front 
of  his  dwelling,  as  he  used  to  do  in  Home  when  canvassing 
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lonours.*     His  hospitality  and  munificence  won  all*  Je:p-2w,3.] 

3.*     "I  see  you,"  he  writes  to  Atticus,  "rejoicing  in 

loderation  and  forbearance.     You  would  rejoice  still 

were  you  here  with  me."   And  in  another  letter :  "  I 

I  no  way  burdensome  to  the  cities,  although  perhaps 

r  be  so  to  you  whilst  I  go  on  praising  myself.     Bear 

me  if  you  love  me,  for  you  wished  me  thus  to  act."  * 

the  letter  from  Laodicea  which  was  written  on  the '  J^p- 250, ». 

:  March,  he  says :  "  I  am  glad  you  approve  of  my 

ct  towards  Appius.      He  wrote  me  two  or  three 

on  his    journey  home  full  of  reproaches  for  my 

y  abolished  some  of  his  regulations.     As  the  physi- 

ilno  has  to  surrender  his  patient  to  another,  resents 

Joption  of  a  different  treatment  from  his  own,  so 

ts  is  sometimes  grateful^  sometimes  angry,  when  he 

le  province  beginning  to  revive  after  he  had  reduced 

eath's  door.    I  do  nothing,  however,  at  which  he  has 

ght  to  be  annoyed.     It  is  the  dissimilarity  between 

urse  of  action  which  offends  him ;  and  what  greater 

st  can  there  be  indeed  than  between  my  administra- 

id  his  ?.....  .  What  shall  I  say  of  his  prefects, 

3  and  companions,  and  of  their  extortions  and  ini- 
j?  But  now  no  household  can  be  governed  with 
prudence  and  discipline,  or  can  present  a  more 
7  appearance  than  my  whole  province  does."  ^ 
late  Proconsul  behaved  with  the  utmost  arrogance  !^^^-^252'*- 
Is  the  successor  whose  merits  so  far  surpassed  his 
One  community  having  complained  of  a  heavy  tax 
d  by  its  magistrates  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 

;.  Cic.  36.  "  Cicero  entertained  the  principal  men  of  the  province 
.J  at  his  own  house,  in  a  style  of  liberality  though  not  of  mag- 
.  No  porter  was  required  to  grant  admission.  The  Proconsul 
w^as  never  to  be  found  in  bed ;  but  always  to  be  seen  by  early 
standing  at  his  door,  or  walking  up  and  down  before  his  house, 
receive  every  one  with  cordiality." 


r 
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ment  in  honour  of  Applus,  Cicero  caused  the  works  to  be 

stopped,  till  he  had  taken  the  matter  more  fully  into  con- 

•  jB)»p.244,2.;8ideration.^     With  equal  zeal  he  espoused  the  interests  of 

S49, 1.  {Dh.      1       Tfc         •       •    1  •  • 

ill.  7. 9.)  the  Provmcials,  on  occasion  of  their  sending  an  honorary 
deputation  to  their  late  governor  in  Borne.  The  indig- 
nation of  Appius  was  roused  by  the  distorted  accounts 
given  him  of  Cicero's  conduct  in  both  these  transactions, 
and  he  addressed  angry  remonstrances  to  him  on  his  jour- 
ney homewards,  which,  conscious  of  the  integrity  of  his 

«  Ep.m,i,  motives,  Cicero  emphatically  repelled.^  He  did  not  wish, 
however,  to  bring  their  differences  to  a  rupture,  for  Appius 
enjoyed  high  consideration  in  Kome;  his  name  stamped 
him  as  a  leading  Optimate,  and  Pompeius  was  at  some 

s  jE'p.sse.G  pains  to  secure  him  as  a  partizan.^  During  his  Proconsu- 
Late  Appius  [would  seem  to  have  done  his  best  to  secure 
that  statesman's  influence  among  the  rulers  of  Asia. 
Meanwhile,  his  conduct  in  the  administration  of  his  late 
province  could  not  remain  either  unknown  or  unblamed 
in  Kome,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived  before  the  gates 
of  the  city,  Dolabella,  an  ambitious  and  enterprising  pa- 
trician, and  a  zealous  adherent  of  Caesar,  impeached  him, 
first,  of  Majestasy  as  having  acted  on  several  occasions  in  a 
manner  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Boman  Common- 
wealth ;  and  secondly,  of  bribery  in  his  suit  for  the  Consul- 

<£>i.242, 1,  ship.^  Confiding,  however,  in  the  support  of  Pompeius 
and  of  his  own  party,  and  firmly  persuaded  that  Cicero, 
who  might  have  furnished  the  most  convincing  testimonies 
against  him,  would  abstain  from  producing  them,  he  entered 
the  city,  renouncing  the  triumph  which  doubtless  would 

^/iip.26i.i.;have  been  accorded  him,   and  confronted  his   accuser.' 

249,  S.;  243, 

}^^P^jJ'*g  J  Dolabella  had  been  recently  separated  from  his  wife,  and 
was  now  preferring  his  suit  to  TuUia.*     His  ingrati- 

*  Before  TaUia*s  betrothal  to  Dolabella,  Tib.  Claudnis  Nero,  afterwards 
the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Liyia,  had  applied  to  Cicero  in  Cilida  for 
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atiBg  maimers  won  ber  consent,  to  the  no  small  embarrass- 
ment of  her  father,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  a 
party  to  the  present  impeachment.     From  the  apologetic 
epistle  he  addressed  to  Appius^  and  another  to  Ca&liusSJ^jIpjJj. 
it-  appears  how  little  it  cost  him,  when  a  political  friend- (xS/tf/m/io.*) 
ship  was  at  stake,  not  only  to  conceal  his  true  sentiments,  •^{•gJ7,^«- 
but  to  express  the  very  opposite.     His  testimony  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  Appius,  who  was  honourably  ac- 
quitted, and  the  upright  governor  of  Cilicia  sent   his 
congratulations  on  the  event*  as  though  the  accused  had 
been  the  most  innocent  of  men.*     Soon  after  this,  Appiu8»-^pp-2fi5,i.; 

1    /-i  .  .  .  .  1     /-i  I     ni  275.1.  (IWi». 

was  appomted  Oensor  in  conjunction  with  OaBsars  iather-*"«^'») 
in-law  Calpumius  Piso.     He  exercised  the  utmost  rigour 
in  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties ;  and  amongst  the  first 
of  those  whom  he  turned  out  of  the  Senate  was  the 
historian  Sallust.^  IsoTiSii. 

Our  indignation  at  Cicero's  flattery  of  Appius  is  inploailxi. 
some  degree  modified  by  the  following  words  addressed 
to  Atticus :  **  If,  as  it  would  appear  from  your  letter  to 
Brutus,  Appius  expresses  himself  gratefully  towards  me, 
I  am  pleased  to  hear  it.  But  even  on  the  very  day  I  am 
writing  this  before  dawn,  I  am  thinking  of  reversing 
many  of  his  unjust  regulations  and  edicts."  *  ciS'vf  n** 

-  Though  the  manners  and  exigencies  of  the  times  may 
be  allowed  to  form  some  excuse  for  Cicero's  conduct  *,  it 
is  with  pain  we  see  others  whose  names  adorn  the  page  of 
history,  and  whom  we  are  wont  to  admire  as  the  cham- 
pions of  liberty,  not  merely  tainted  but  deeply  imbued 

his  daughter's  hand.  The  father  was  favotirable  to  his  suit,  and  sent 
tmstworthy  messengers  to  his.  wife  and,  daughter,  but  the  latter  was  ahreadj 
betrothed. 

*  Sic  vivitur  is  Cicero's  expression  to  Cselius  in  speaking  of  his  relations 
with  Appius.    Ep.  273,  2.  (I>tV.  u.  15.) 

at 
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with  the  general  comiption.  A  certidn  M.  Scaptins  who 
had  hirge  pecuniary  claims  on  the  inhabitants  of  Salamis, 
in  Cyprus,  and  had  been  strongly  recommended  by  Brutus 
to  Cicero's  protection,  presented  himself  before  the  Pro- 
consul in  the  camp  in  Cilicia,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
703,  and  urgently  sought  assistance  in  the  recovery  of  his 
debts.  Cicero  promised  his  aid,  but  refused  the  applica- 
tion for  the  prefecture  which  was  made  at  the  same  time, 
agreeably  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down,  never  to  confer 
that  office  on  any  one  engaged  in  money  transactions ;  for 
a  prefect  of  this  kind  received  from  the  governor  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers,  and  had  it  thus  in  his  power  by  main 
force  to  extort  payment.  Scaptius  had  himself  received 
the  prefecture  of  Cyprus  from  Appius,  who  was  father-in- 
law  to  Brutus,  and  had  employed  his  troop  of  horse  to 
shut  up  the  senators  of  Salamis  in  their  Curia,  until  five 
of  them  perished  of  starvation.  Cicero  having  been  in- 
formed of  this  barbarity  by  envoys  sent  to  meet  him  at 
Ephesus,  had  immediately  recalled  the  troop  of  horse  from 
the  island,  a  proceeding  by  which  Scaptius  considered 
himself  highly  aggrieved.  When  other  deputies  from 
Salamis  appeared  with  Scaptius  himself  before  the  Pro- 
consul in  Taurus,  Cicero  urged  them  to  liquidate  their 
debt,  threatening  compulsion  if  they  refused.  The  Sala- 
minians  declared  themselves  quite  ready  to  perform  his 
demands,  and  the  more  so  as  he  had  returned  to  them  the 
sum  they  had  brought  him  as  a  present,  which  exceeded 
the  amount  of  their  debt.  Scaptius,  however,  and  Ma- 
tinius,  his  partner  in  the  transaction,  now  demanded  48 
per  cent,  interest,  whereas  by  Cicero's  late  edict  they 
were  legally  entitled  to  no  more  than  12,  with  the  com- 
pound interest  in  addition.  They  appealed  to  their  com- 
pact with  the  Salaminians,  and  to  former  decrees  of  the 
Senate,  which  had  legalized  transactions  of  this  nature. 
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rendering  the  law  of  Gabinius  against  usury  in  the  pro- 
vinces inapplicable  to  that  particular  case.  And  now  for 
the  first  time  Cicero  discovered  that  Brutus  was  the  real 
creditor;  that  the  Salaminians  having  some  time  ago 
sought  to  raise  a  loan  in  Kome,  and  having  met  with 
various  repulses  in  consequence  of  the  Grabinian  law, 
Brutus  had  at  length  agreed  to  furnish  them  with  the  sum 
wanted,  but  at  an  usurious  rate  of  interest,  and  under 
cover  of  the  names  of  Scaptins  and  Matinius.  Cicero  was 
alarmed  at  this  discovery.  If  Scaptius  gained  his  object, 
Salamis  would  be  utterly  ruined ;  on  the  other  hand,  after 
carefully  examining  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  just  re- 
ferred to,  he  found  that  they  did  generally  declare  the 
demands  of  Brutus  legal,  and  even  allowed  him  to  appeal 
to  them,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  him  no  legitimate 
authority  to  exact  such  exorbitant  interest  — at  any  rate 
Cicero  did  not  hold  himself  bound  by  them.*     Represent- 

*  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  nattire  of  this  transaction.    In 
Letter  250.  the  second  decree  passed  by  the  Senate  in  favour  of  Brutus  is 
given.    N<m  ut  alio  ea  syngrapha  essei  quam  cetercBf  sed  ut  eodem.    Ac- 
cording to  which  it  would  appear  that  Brutus  was  entitled  to  claim  the 
48  per  cent,  interest.     Cicero,  however,  continues,  quum  hae  disseruissem ; 
which  Wieland  translates,  **  After  I  had  declared  the  true  meaning  and 
intent  of  this  decree."    The  words  will  not  well  bear  any  other  signifi- 
cation, and  as  thus  interpreted  they  agree  with  the  following  passage  in 
Letter  256. :  Vetahat  Auli  lex  jus  diet  de  ita  sumta  pecvnta,    Decrevit  igitur 
Senatus,  ut  jits  dtceretur  ista  syngrapha.    Nunc  ista  habet  juris  idem  quod 
cetera^  nihil  prcecipui^    I  have  given  in  the  text  what  appears  to  me  the 
most  probable  version  of  the  affair.     [The  author's  language  seems  obscure* 
I  believe  the  case  to  be  this.    The  Gabinian  law  restricted  exorbitant 
usury  ;  and  Cicero,  acting  in  its  spirit,  published  in  his  edict  the  rate  which 
he  would  allow,  namely   12  per  cent.,  the  interest  if  not  paid  to   be 
added  to  the  principal,  ayaT0Kia-fi6s.    But  the  Provincials  foimd  it  difficult 
to  obtain  loans  from  the  Koman  capitalists  on  such  terms ;  and  Brutus, 
through  his  agent  Scaptius,  had  lent  the  Salaminians  money  at  48  per  cent.; 
while,  in  order  to  secure  himself,  he  had  got  the  Senate  to  pass  a  decree, 
in  contravention  of  the  Gabinian  law,  to  sanction  his  transaction  and 
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ing  this  to  Scaptius^  he  pressed  him  to  come  to  an  amicable 
arrangement,  which  the  latter  appeared  not  unwilling  to 
do^  although  he  sought  to  indemnify  himself  in  another 
manner.  The .  Salaminians,  he  privately  informed  Cicero, 
were  under  the  delusion  that  they  owed  him  two  hundred 
talents,  whereas  their  debt  did  not,  in  truth,  quite  reach 
that  amount.  He  would  be  satisfied,  he  said,  with  the 
payment  of  that  sum,  and  the  ordinary  interest  upon  it 
Cicero,  however,  desired  the  deputies  to  produce  their 
account  in  his  presence ;  and  this  having  been  formally 
examined,  it  was  discovered  that  their  debt  amounted  only 
to  one  hundred  and  six  talents.  The  Salaminians  offered 
to  pay  this  sum  immediately,  and  implored  Scaptius  to  re- 
ceive the  money,  or  at  any  rate  to  allow  them  to  deposit  it 
in  the  Temple,  by  which  a  stop  would  be  put  to  the 
further  accumulation  of  interest.  Cicero  took  their  part, 
and  remained  firm  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  interest.  But  so  keen  was  his  sense  of 
what  the  Bomans  called  official ^  so  anxious  was  he  to 
maintain  his  friendly  relations  with  Brutus,  that  he  con- 
sented, at  the  request  of  Scaptius,  to  postpone  the  decision 
of  the  question,  leaving  it  to  devolve  upon  his  successor, 
»  £m.  26S,  4.S  who  might  very  possibly  be  less  strict  than  himself.^  After 
\'Xu^\'  T  r^l^^i^g  tl^®  affair  to  Atticus,  he  says:  "  There  you  have 
w.;  ▼i.2,3.)  tjjg  whole  matter.  If  Brutus  disapproves  of  my  conduct, 
I  shall  cease  to  care  for  his  friendship.  Of  his  uncle's 
approval  I  feel  sure.'*  It  appears,  however,  from  another 
letter,  that  he  did  not  really  feel  this  boasted  indifference 
about  the  maintenance  of  his  friendship  with  Brutus ;  and 
for  Cato,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  he  would  have  let  the 

engage  succeeding  FroconBols  to  respect  it    This  decree  of  the  Senate 
could  not  overrule  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  accordingly  Cicero 
was  justified  in  refusing  to  be  bound  hj  it] 
*  \Pfficia :  social  and  moral  duties,  here  used  of  the  duties  of  friendship.] 
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matter  rest,  aa  Cicero  did,  when  a  single  word  from  him 
woald  have  secured  justice  to  the  Salaminians. 

Thus  even  Cicero's  justly  vaunted  Proconsulate  cannot 
be  exempted  from  censure.  In  his  own  estimation,  how- 
ever, he  had  acted  with  propriety,  and  he  ventured  to 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  Atticus  for  advocating  the 
interests  of  Brutus.  "Whatl"  he  writes,  "you,  the 
panegyrist  of  all  that  is  correct  and  virtuous  I  *  have  I 
heard  from  your  mouth,'  as  Ennius  says,  the  request  that 
I  would  furnish  Scaptius  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  enable 
him  to  extort  bis  claims?  •  •  .  Do  you,  whose 
image  ever  rises  before  me  when  I  think  on  any  thing  just 
and  honourable,  do  you  ask  me  to  make  a  Scaptius  my 
prefect?  .  .  .  How  could  I,  after  that,  ever  again 
read  or  even  touch  the  volumes  you  so  eloquently  praise  ?* 
Ah !  my  beloved  Atticus,  herein  you  show  too  much  affec- 
tion for  Brutus,  and  too  little  for  me."  ^  »  Ep.  266. 

That  Cicero  was  really  anxious  to  retain  the  friendship 
of  Brutus,  is  evident  from  the  pains  he  took  to  recover  the 
money  owed  him  by  Ariobarzanes,  whom  he  engaged  to 
promise  that  the  sum  destined  as  a  present  to  himself 
should  be  transmitted  to  him.  But  the  king  had  another 
and  a  more  formidable  creditor  in  Pompeius ;  and  though 
he  paid  him  a  monthly  instalment  of  thirty-three  Attic 
talents,  this  sum  fell  short  of  the  simple  interest  due,t^*^p- ^2,  a. 

(Ati.  vi.  1.) 

and  he  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  refund  the  original 
debt.  Cicero  nevertheless  praised  the  clemency  and  for- 
bearance of  Pompeius,  and  though  he  commiserated  the 


♦  The  work  de  Repuhlica. 

t  [The  king  of  Cappadocia  was  one  of  the  poorest  of  monarchs.  The 
resources  of  his  country  lay  chiefly  in  the  captives  made  in  mountain 
warfare.  Mancipiis  locuples  eget  ceris  Cappadocum  rex.  (Hor.  Ep,  i.  6.)  He 
had  been  placed  on  his  throne,  after  many  revolutions^  by  Pompe]^s,  who 
made  him  pay  dear  for  his  support.] 
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UDfortonate  monarch,  and  saw  how  imposBible  it  was  ton 
him  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  creditora,  he  did  not 

Ep,ix,s,  hesitate  to  unre  upon  him  the  daims  of  Brataa.^  Tlie 
case  of  Ariobarzanes  is  an  example  of  the  wretched  ecmdi- 
tion  to  whidi  the  smaller  soverdgns  of  Aisia  were  rednoed 
by  the  rapacity  of  their  conquerors,  and  the  enamMmB 
burdens  imposed  upon  them  under  the  name  of  militaiy 
contributions  and  tribute.*  Br  forestalmenta  and  &e 
accumulation  of  interest  on  their  arrears  of  debt,  their 
affiiirs  became  more  and  more  embarrassed,  till  they  nak 
into  a  state  of  hopeless  and  irremediable  insolvency. 

Duiing  the  year  704  Cicero  continued  to  display  ail 
the  activity  required  by  his  office.  He  carried  on  at  die 
same  time  a  bnsk  correspondence  with  his  friends,  and 
there  are  proportionably  more  letters  belonging  to  this 
than  to  any  other  period  of  his  life.  He  was  careful  also 
to  preserve  his  interest  with  all  the  leading  men  in  Bomef 
besides  those  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  iriendahip. 
During  his  sojourn  at  Laodicea,  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  we  find  him  writing  to  Attieus  before  day- 
break ;  and  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  in  the  year  pre- 
vious he  dictated  in  his  carriage,  while  hastening  to  the 

i?iv.tf2.2.;camp  at  Iconium.' 

W,  6.:  *W,  *'  . 

,  {Alt.  ri.  I,  After  his  return  to  Cilicia  in  May,  Cicero  remained 
for  some  time  in  the  camp,  for  in  spite  of  his  exploits  on 
Amanus,  the  country  was  still  harassed  by  banditti. 
Anticipating  the  possibility  of  a  renewal  of  the  war  by 
the  Parthians,  he  exerted  himself  to  put  the  army  in  a 
high  state  of  discipline,  and  fixed  his  quarters  where,  in 
case  of  necessity,  he  could  most  easily  march  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Bibulus,  of  whose  unfriendly  conduct  towards 
himself  he  took  no  notice.  In  the  end,  however,  his 
Epp.  268,1.;  anxiety  about  the  Parthians  proved  groundless.' 
sVift'iii'      "^  ^^  activity  on  Cicero's  part  proceeded  finom  a 
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sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  from  an  honourable  ambition,  not 
from  any  real  pleasure  in  the  functions  of  government. 
"  You  cannot  imagine  how  I  long  for  the  city,  for  my 
friends,  and  for  you  especially,'*  he  writes  to  Caelius  from 
Laodicea  in  the  April  of  704 :  ^^  I  am  heartily  sick  of  the 
province ;  whether  it  be  that  my  fame  is  already  so  high, 
I  have  now  rather  to  dread  its  falling  than  expect  it  to 
rise  ;  or  that  the  employment  itself  is  unworthy  of  my 
powers,  competent  and  accustomed  as  I  am  to  discharge 
the  more  onerous  duties  attached  to  public  office;  or, 
lastly,  because  a  serious  war  is  impending,  which  I  shall 
escape  if  I  am  able  to  leave  my  government  at  the  term 
assigned  me."*     Though  we  may  deem  such  complaints  J^pM». 
unworthy  of  Cicero,  we  must  admit  it  to  be  natural  enough 
that  a  man  possessed  of  his  refined  cultivation,  and  used 
to  the  intercourse  of  kindred  spirits,  animated  too  as  he 
was  by  the  keenest  interest  in  the  gravest  afiairs  of  state, 
should  sigh  for  Eome,  the  seat  of  civilization,  and  the 
centre  of  political  movement,*     In  this  frame  of  mind  he 
wrote  to  Caelius,  "  Venerate  the  city,  my  Rufus  I  and  live 
in  its  light.     From  childhood  I  have  deemed  all  foreign 
wanderings  base  and  unworthy  of  those  who  can  acquire 
fame  in  Rome."^     In  his  anxiety  to  return  thither,  Cicero  «^;,.263,s 
paid  no  heed  to  the  storm  which  was  lowering  over  it ' ;3  ^.isa. 
and  whilst  still  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  he  appears  to  fSii.^il 
have  overlooked  the  rapid  deterioration  of  public  morals  *^*^'"*** 
which  must  have  taken  place,  when  a  curule  ^dile  and  a 
Censor  could  openly  accuse  each  other  of  the  grossest 
immorality,  t  *  *^p-  279, 1 

•^     '  (Diir.  Till.  IS 

*  Even  the  common  talk  of  the  day  which  formed  the  topics  of  discnssion 
in  the  social  circles  of  the  city  was  acceptable  to  Cicero.  See  Ep,  243. 
(Dio.  viiL  7.) 

f  The  Censor  was  Appius,  the  .^^e  Cselias  Bufus,  who  in  his  letter  to 
Cicero  informs  ns  of  these  charges. 
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Cicero's  Proconsulate  was  at  length  drawing  to  an  end, 
and,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  the  term  of  his  government 
>  jsb.  »4.  s.  was  not  prolonged.^     He  was  now  busilj  engaged  in  pre- 
paring  a  statement  of  his  accounts,  copies  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Julian  law,  must  be  deposited  in  two  of 
the  cities  of  the  province,  imd  in  the  public  treasury  at 
«£^.s7o.;  home.^     His  successor  had  not  yet  been  named,  and  as 
^^«.jJ.V.;  the  province  could  not  be  left  without  a  governor,  the  care 
▼.».)         of  nominating  one  in  the  intanral  devolved  upon  him." 
His  choice  would  have  fallen  upon  Pomptinius,  had  he  not 
already  left  the  province.     For  several  reasons  he  decided 
against  Quintus,  who  had  come  there  with  reluctance,  and 
whom  he  was  moreover  unwilling  to  leave  behind  in  a 
situation  full  of  danger  and  responsibility.     He  dreaded 
also  the  animadversions  such  an  appointment  would  excite 
in  Bome,  where  it  would  be  said  that  he  prolonged  his 
own  government  in  bequeathing  it  to  his  brother ;  and 
besides  Quintus  was  a   man  of  passionate  temper,  and 
s£p,s56. 1.  might  at  once  undo  all  the  good  he  had  been  effecting.' 
His  Qusestor  Mescinius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  judged  by 
all  unworthy  of  the  office ;  and  at  last  he  was  forced  to 
decide  in  favour  of  Caelius  Caldus,  who  had  been  desig- 
nated QusBstor,  and  had  but  just  arrived  in  the  province. 
The  choice  was  hazardous,  for  Caelius  was  young,  and 
gave  no  great  promise,  either  moral  or  intellectual ;  but 
resolved  as  he  was  under  any  circumstances  to  leave  his 
«£pp.  364.1.;  province  on  the  appointed  dayS  Cicero  had  no  alternative. 
J- M«-^»-3- He  quieted  bis  conscience  with  the  reflection,  that  many 
»•)  governors  had  done  the  same  thing,  and,  as  is  often  the 

case  with  those  who  undertake  a  charge  at  the  call  of 
duty  alone,  he  was  disposed  to  place  the  strictest  limits 
to  his  self-sacrifice. 

Cicero's  office  expired  on  the  30th  of  July ;  on  the  3rd 
of  August  we  find  him  at  Sida,  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia, 
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prepared  to  embark  for  Greece.^     He  set  forth  cheerfully  >  £0.1175,3. 

(Dio  lit  19  )i 

on  his  homeward  journey^  But  unmixed  joy  never  falls  to  jgaj  aw/i.? 
the  share  of  man^  and  we  hear  him  complaining  to  Atticus,  ^'*  ^'  ^'> 
**  Yain  and  transitory  was  all  the  glory  which  attended 
my  administration  at  the  outset^  and  which  you  lauded  to 
the  skies  in  your  letters.  How  far  from  easy  is  the 
practice  of  virtue!  how  difficult  is  it  long  to  wear  its 
mask  I  witness  the  discontent  manifested  by  my  followers^ 
because^  agreeably  to  what  I  hold  to  be  just  and  honour- 
able>  I  have  deducted  the  salary  of  the  Qusestor  Cselius 
from  the  sum  decreed  to  myself^  and  have  deposited  a 
million  sesterces  in  the  treasury,  which  they  imagined  was 
to  be  divided  amongst  themselves.  .  .  •  They  could 
not  shake  my  determination,  however,  for  my  own  fame 
was  dearer  to  me  than  their  gratification."  *  *  ^  Ep,  284. 

Though  considerations  of  this  nature  may  have  had 
power  to  disturb  Cicero's  peace  of  mind,  in  the  seasons  of 
despondency  to  which  with  his  irritable  temperament  he 
must  have  been  liable,  there  was  much  to  afford  him  satis- 
faction in  his  retrospect  of  the  past  year.  He  had  made  a 
iresh  and  a  great  stride,  and  raised  himself  to  a  level  with 
his  superiors  both  in  birth  and  age.  This  he  felt  when  he 
wrote  the  remarkable  letter  to  Appius,  protesting  against 
his  unjust  reproaches.  "  Before,"  he  says,  "  I  had  reached 
what  men  consider  the  greatest  of  honours,  I  never  ad- 
mired you  for  the  names  you  bear ;  I  judged  the  men 
great  who  bequeathed  those  names  to  you.  But  after  I  had 
Inyself  attained  the  highest  dignity  of  the  Kepublic,  and 

*  It  appears  that  Cicero  carried  his  disinterestedness  so  far  as  to  liye,  for 
a  considerable  time  at  least,  at  his  own  expense  in  the  province.  See  Ep, 
207.  (-4ft.  V.  15.)  How  conscientiously  he  acted  with  regard  to  booty  we 
learn  from  Ep,  271.  (^Div,  ii.  17.)  However,  he  gained  no  inconsiderable 
sum  daring  his  govermnent,  as  we  find  from  Ep.  386.  (J.ft.  xi  1.)  [Such 
is  the  interpretation  we  naturally  put  upon  the  words  Habeo  in  cistophoro 
in  Asia  H,  S,  bis  et  vicies,  a  sum  equal  to  about  20,000/.} 
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borne  it  as  I  imagined  so  as  to  exalt  my  reputation  to  the 
utmost,  I  hoped  to  have  ranked  henceforth  as  your  equal, 
I  will  not  say  as  your  superior.  And  indeed  both  Pom- 
peius  whom  I  honour  above  all  men,  and  P.  Lentulus  whom 
344. 3.  I  prefer  to  myself,  appear  to  have  held  the  same  opinion."  ^ 
He  had  another  and  nobler  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the 
consciousness  of  haying  performed  a  difficult  duty.  If  we 
are  willing  to  allow  him  this  merit,  the  following  words 
addressed  to  Atticus  will  not  fail  to  afford  us  pleasure. 
<<  Never  in  my  life  have  I  enjoyed  so  much  satisfaction  as 
I  now  derive  from  the  consciousness  of  my  integrity.  The 
fame  I  have  earned  gives  me  less  pleasure  than  the  remem- 
£9.328,3.  brance  of  the  conduct  by  which  I  gained  it."*  Nor,  after 
examining  the  government  of  the  Proconsul,  can  we  dis- 
parage as  mere  idle  boasting  the  words  that  follow :  *^  What 
I  have  done  is  worthy  of  the  volumes  which  you  esteemed 
so  highly.*  Cities  preserved  —  a  rich  tribute  of  gratitude 
earned  from  the  Publicans  —  no  man  outraged  by  lawless 
acts  —  few  even  injured  by  the  necessary  severity  of  jus- 
iS'vfJ*)*  *^^  —  finally,  exploits  that  deserve  a  triumph."^  The 
preparatory  honour  of  a  supplication  he  had  already  ob- 
tained under  flattering  circumstances,  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  against  the  wishes  of  Cato  and  his  imitator  Favonius ; 
£to.367,  i.;and  his  friends  now  held  out  to  him  hopes  of  a  triumph.^ 
».  (jDlfk  viii.  We  learn  little  of  Cicero's  domestic  affairs  from  the 
1//.TI.6.)  *  letters  of  this  period,  beyond  the  fact  of  TuUia's  marriage. 
Unfortunately,  none  of  those  addressed  to  his  wife  or 
daughter  remain  to  us.  The  intercourse  between  Quin- 
tus  and  Pomponia  had  again  become  much  disturbed, 
as  Cicero  himself  had  occasion  to  observe  during  his 
journey  to  the  province ;  and  whilst  Quintus  was  in  Asia 
a  separation  seemed  to  be  impending.  Their  son,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  once  more  establishing  harmony  between 

*  The  books  de  Bepublica, 
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them.^     This  young  man,  though  endowed  with  several  *jw».i84.  a.; 
great  qualities,  appears  to  have  inherited  from  both  his^^y-yjj^^i. 
parents  a  highly  irritable  temperament,  and  he  already  at  ^^^  ^^^ 
times  occasioned  his  uncle  much  trouble.      He  and  his 
cousin  Marcus  agreed  very  well  with  each  other,  —  all  the 
better  perhaps  from  their  difference  of  disposition.     "  The 
boys  are  good  friends,"  Cicero  writes  to  Atticus ;  "  they 
study  together,  and  perform  the  same  tasks ;  but  one  re- 
quires the  bridle,  the  other  the  spur.     Their  instructor 
Dionysius  I  esteem  highly,  although  the  boys  declare  that 
he  is  extremely  passionate."^      The  young  Quintus  re-arp. 252,1. 
ceived  the  gown  of  manhood  from  his  uncle's  hands  at 
Iiaodicea.^  3  Em.  228, 4.; 

It  IS  pleasant  to  hear  expressions  of  love  and  tenderness  v.  20.;  vi.  1.) 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Proconsul,  in  the  midst  of  his 
absorbing  cares  and  anxieties ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
speaks  of  his  friend's  little  daughter  *,  whom  he  had  not 
yet  seen*,  and  of  his  beloved  Tiro,  **the  purest  and  most  J j^^;^^^ 
industrious  of  young  men"**,  whose  health  was  matter  of  J/''-^% 
such  grave  concern  to  him.     Philotimus,  his  wife's  freed- 
man,  occasioned  him  much  annoyance.    Cicero  had  reason 
to  suspect  his  honesty  in  some  money  transactions  f ;  nor 
is  it  unlikely  that  the  circumstances  which  led  subse- 

*  Pomponia,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Agrippa  and  molher-in-law  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius. 

f  These  transactions  were  connected  principally  with  the  purchase  of 
some  property  of  Milo's  which  Cicero  had  effected  under  the  name  of 
Fhilotimus.  Milo  was  himself  at  that  time  in  banishment,  and  his  estates 
were  being  disposed  of  in  favour  of  his  creditors.  He  expressed  himself 
dissatisfied  with  this  proceeding,  under  the  impression  that  the  ireedman 
was  the  actual  purchaser  (Ep,  193.);  and  Cicero  has  been  suspected  by 
modem  authors  of  not  having  acted  altogether  so  disinterestedly  as  he 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  in  the  letter  refbrred  to  above.  (Comp.  203,  2.) 
We  cannot,  however,  presume  to  blame  him  for  a  transaction  the  exact 
nature  of  which  is  so  obscure. 

M  6 
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quently  to  his  separation  from  Terentia  were  already 
beginning  to  operate. 

There  are  eighty-three  letters  belonging  to  this  period; 
and  these  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  most  interesting 
of  the  whole  collection,  on  account  of  the  circumstances 
and  events  of  which  they  treat,  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  for  the  most  part  addressed,  nor 
less  from  the  living  picture  they  present  us  of  the  writer, 
whose  mean  and  noble  qualities  are  equally  laid  bare  in 
them.  Twenty-eight  of  the  set  are  addressed  to  Atticus, 
who  was  sometimes  at  Kome,  and  more  frequently  in  Epi- 
rus  during  the  years  703  and  704,  and  may  be  considered 
as  forming  a  complete  diary  of  Cicero's  journey  and  his 
residence  in  the  province.  Whilst  these  letters  afford  a 
specimen  of  the  confidential  and  unreserved  intercourse 
existing  between  Cicero  and  Atticus,  the  twelve  addressed 
to  Appius  contain  a  living  image  of  the  political  friend-r 
ships  of  the  time.  The  following  passage  is  worth  noting, 
referring  to  the  complaints  made  by  Appius  of  the  re«^ 
proachful  tone  of  some  of  Cicero's  letters  to  him :  "  If,  as 
you  say,  these  letters  were  ill  expressed,  then  you  need 
only  believe  that  they  were  not  really  mine.  For,  as 
Aristarchus  disclaims  for  Homer  every  verse  in  the 
Homeric  poems  of  which  he  disapproves,  so  I  would  have 
you  reject  as  not  mine  whatever  displeases  you  in  my 

>  jto.  266. 4.  writings."  ^  "  These  words,"  he  adds,  "  are  meant  in  jest ; " 
but  we  accept  them  in  earnest  as  a  capital  illustration  of 
the  character  of  the  class  of  writings  to  which  Cicero's 
correspondence  with  his  political  friends  belongs. 

Two  pieces  of  the  collection  addressed  "  To  the  Consuls^ 
Praetors,  Tribunes,  and  the  whole  Senate,"  are  mere  for-? 

^Epp. 219.1  mal  State  documents.*^    The  letters  to  M.  Cato  have 

ittl.  {Div,  zr. 
3.1.) 

*  The  acconnt  of  his  campaign  in  Cilicia,  which,  as  we  learn  from  JEJp, 

240.  {Div,  XY.  13.),  he  despatched  to  the  Consols,  is  uufortimatel7  lost. 
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been  alreadj  adverted  ta     One  to  C*  Cassias^  evinces i^.s4i. 
tbe  friendlj  relations  which  had  for  some  time  subsisted      *^^-'^> 
between  him  and  Cicero.     Another  to  Curio'  congratu-*£p.2S7.' 
lates  him  on  his  approaching  Tribunate^  in  which  office  he 
so  grievously  disappointed  his  friend's  expectations.    Eight 
letters  are  addressed  to  M.  Caelius,  whom  Cicero  had  for- 
merlj  defended^  and  who  was  Tribune  in  the  year  702 
(in  which  office  he  had  proposed  the  decree  in  Csesar's 
favour  before  mentioned  ^)  and   curule  JEdile   in  thess6ep.2ii. ! 
yeair  foUowing.     The  remaining  twenty-eight  letters  are 
less  interesting,  with  the  exception  indeed  of  those  to 
Yolmnnius  and  to  Paetus,  already  described.^    They  are*  JSpp. 2a9,i\ 
addressed  to  a  vanety  of  persons;  to  the  actual  Consuls, 32.$  u.2ft.) 
to  those  designated  for  the  year  704,  to  whom  Cicero 
found  time  to  commend    himself   notwithstanding  the 
multiplicity  of  his  avocations,  and  also  to  Thermus  and 
Silius,  Propraetors  of  Asia  and  Bithynia.     Some  of  these 
are  mere  letters  of  recommendation. 

Besides  the  letters  above  enumerated,  there  are  fifteen 
addressed  to  Cicero ;  fourteen  of  them  by  Caelius,  not  so 
finely  written  as  Cicero's  (they  rather  serve  by  their  trivi- 
ality  to  convince  us  of  the  other's  superiority),  yet  valuable 
for  their  contents ;  and  lastly,  the  characteristic  note  from 
Cato  before  mentioned.*  ^  »^p.266. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  part,  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous, is  taken  in  these  letters  by  all  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  day  f^  the  propriety  of  ranking  them  amongst 
the  most  important  of  the  whole  collection  will  at  once  be 
conceded.  Yet  we  have  hardly  touched  upon  the  circum- 
stance which  gives  them  the  greatest  interest  of  all, 

*  These  letters,  ninety-eight  in  numher,  were  written,  with  the  exception 
of  one  to  Appius  from  Home  which  is  dated  in  April,  between  the  beginning 
of  May  703  and  September  704  inclusive. 

f  As  CsBsar,  Pompeios,  Cato,  Brutus,  Cassius,  Curio,  Cselius,  Appius, 
Bibulns,  Dolabella. 
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nunelj^  ihai  in  the  two  years  in  the  course  of  which  they 
were  written  the  relations  between  Csesar  and  PompeiuB 
weie  decided. 

The  letters  of  Caslius  are  pecnliarly  valuable  for  the 
li^tt  they  throw  on  this  subject^  and  they  constitute  a 
principal  source  for  the  history  of  Some  during  this  pe* 
nod.  We  shall  consider  them  more  fully  in  the  next 
hoolL,  The  last  of  the  series  concludes  with  words  re^ 
maxkable  in  themselves^  and  full  of  foreboding  to  Cicero: 
^  Unless  one  or  the  other  (Csesar  or  Pompeius)  turns  his 
anas  against  the  Parthians^  a  grand  struggle  must  ensue 
between  the  two,  in  which  the  sword  will  dedide.  Both 
are  resolved  and  both  prepared.  A  fine  and  (could  it 
be  without  danger  to  yourself)  an  interesting  spectacle  is 
jgm.m.     in  store  for  von."  ^ 
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A.U.  704.    B.C.  50.    Cio.  57. 
L.  ^Mnjus  Faulus;  C.  Claudius  Mabcellub. 

In  spite  of  the  law  of  Cselius,  passed  in  702,  the  Senate 
deliberates  on  the  recall  of  Caesar.  On  the  pretext  of  a 
war  with  the  Parthians,  two  of  his  legions  are  withdrawn 
from  him  and  given  to  Fompeius.  Extraordinary  honours 
are  paid  Fompeius  on  occasion  of  a  severe  illness  by  which 
he  had  been  attacked  at  Naples.  Curio  the  Tribune's 
proposition  that  Fompeius  shall  also  be  required  to  sur- 
.  render  his  military  force,  is  favourably  received  by  it. 
.The  Consul  Marcellus,  however,  prevents  its  adoption, 
,and  Curio  sets  out  to  join  Caesar  at  Kavenna. 

A.  U.  705.    B.  C.  49.     Cic.  58. 
C.  Claudius  Maboellus,  M.  F.  ;  L.  Cobnelius  Lektulus. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  on  the  motion  of 
Scipio,  the  Senate  passes  a  decree  that  Caesar  shall  dismiss 
his  troops  and  enter  the  city  as  a  private  man.  The  in- 
tervention of  the  Tribunes  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius 
being  disregarded,  they  go  over  to  Caesar,  who  now  crosses 
the  Bubicon.  Corfinium  having  surrendered  to  him,  he 
advances  to  Brundisium,  where  Fompeius  had  assembled 
his  forces,  and  takes  the  town  by  storm;  not  however 
until  his  adversary  had  gained  the  sea.     After  this,  Caesar 
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marches  to  Kome,  which  he  entera  on  April  Ist,  makes 
some  necesKuy  arrangements,  and  on  the  5th  sets  out 
in  haste  for  Spain,  in  order  to  crush  the  Pompeians  in 
that  province.  He  leaves  Trebonios  before  Massilia,  sub- 
dues Afranius  and  Petreius»  the  legates  of  Pompeius, 
near  Ilerda,  and  Marcus  Yarro  in  the  Further  province. 
Q-  Cassius  is  left  in  command  of  the  armj  in  Spain. 
Caesar  returns  to  Massilia,  whidt  surrenders.  On  the 
25th  September*,  while  still  absent,  he  is  named  Dictator 
on  the  proposition  of  M.  Lepidus.  He  recaUs  the  exiles 
of  his  party,  extends  the  citizenship  to  the  Ti-anspadane 
Gauls,  and  holds  Ck>mitia  for  the  elections  of  the  ensuing 
year.  He  then  kys  down  his  Dictatorship.  In  the  mean- 
while C.  Curio  reduces  Sicily,  and  crosses  over  into  A&icai 
where  his  army  is  cut  to  pieces  and  himself  slain  by  Juba, 
king  of  Numidia. 

A.U.  706.    RC.  48.    Cic.  59. 
C.  Juuus  Cjssab,  2 ;  P.  Sebyilius  Vatia  Isaubicus. 

Early  in  this  year  Cassar,  with  seven  of  his  legions, 
crosses  over  from  Brundisium  into  Greece,  takes  Oricum 
and  Apollonia,  where  Pompeius  had  passed  the  winter, 
and  there  joins  M.  Antonius,  who  came  to  meet  him  with 
four  legions.  The  war  is  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dyrrachium,  and  considerable  enterprise  and  vigour 
dbplayed  on  both  sides.  Caesar  sustains  some  losses,  but 
no  regular  engagement  takes  place.  Pompeius  leads  his 
army,  now  increased  in  numbers,  and  double  that  of  Caesar, 
into  Thessaly.  His  adversary  follows  him,  and  on  the 
9th  August  a  pitched  battle  is  fought  between  them  at 
Pharsalia.  Pompeius  is  signally  defeated ;  his  camp  is 
taken ;  the  vanquished  army  surrenders,  and  many  of  the 
principal  officers  take  refuge  in  Africa.  Pompeius  himself 
*  The  dates  are  here  given  according  to  the  calendar  of  that  period. 
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seeks  shelter  in  Egypt^  but  is  assassinated  on  first  landing 
on  its  shores ;  CsBsar  also  betakes  himself  thither,  and 
arrives  on  the  3rd  October.  Meanwhile  M.  Cselius 
attempts  innovations  in  Borne ;  is  banished  the  city  by 
the  PrsBtor  Trebonius  ;  joins  Milo ;  is  defeated^  together 
with  him,  and  slain.  The  Consulship  for  five  years,  the 
powers  of  the  Tribunate  for  life,  and  the  DictatorsUp  for 
one  year^  are  conferred  upon  Cassar:  Antonius  is  his 
Magister  Equitum. 


If  we  glance  back  at  the  periods  of  Cicero's  life  with 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  engaged,  we  find  him,  in  the 
first,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  youthful  aspirations,  becoming 
initiated  into  the  science  of  politics,  and  resting  his  for- 
tunes upon  Fompeius,  with  whom  his  future  fate  was 
bound  up.  Letters  he  cannot  renounce,  though  it  is  not 
in  them  he  is  to  find  the  presiding  influences  of  his  life. 
In  the  second  period  we  perceive  those  principles  take 
root  in  him  to  the  maintenance  of  which  he  will  hence- 
forth devote  himself;  and  the  afiair  of  Clodius  leads 
OS  to  prognosticate  the  firm  stand  he  will  make  for  the 
Optimates.  In  the  third  period,  that  of  Caesar's  Con- 
sulate, it  becomes  manifest  that  Cicero  is  not  a  match  for 
the  times ;  and  in  the  fourth  we  see  him  undergoing  the 
inevitable  fate  of  the  man  who  attempts  to  arrest  the  wheel 
of  time  in  its  progress.  In  the  fifth  we  see  him  painfully 
striving  to  regain  the  position  he  had  once  enjoyed ;  but 
he  owes  all  his  success  to  the  generosity  of  Csesar,  whose 
ambitious  schemes  it  has  been  the  object  of  his  life  to 
thwart.  In  the  period  last  imder  review,  we  have  beheld 
him  emulating  the  virtues  of  ancient  Rome,  and  acting  the 
Proconsul  so  as  to  deserve  the  triumph.  But  at  this 
moment  we  grieve  at  seeing  weapons  thrust  into  Caesar's 
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hand,  which  must  overthrow  the  maxims  of  Cicero,  to- 
gether with  the  Republic  herself. 

An  alliance  between  two  such  men  as  Caesar  and 
Pompeius  could  not  long  exist ;  and  many  circumstances, 
some  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  conspired  to 
produce. an  actual  rupture  between  them.  With  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Caesar  and  wife  of  Pompeius,  whom 
»  Veil. Pater.  Velleius  calls  the  pledge  of  concord  between  the  rivals*, 
piaD,2?.  c.u.the  guardian  angel  had  departed  who  so  often  in  the  form 
of  woman  watches  over  the  passions  of  men ;  and  her  death 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  son  whose  birth  had  oc- 
casioned it.  The  subsequent  marriage  of  Pompeius  with 
the  daughter  of  Scipio,  a  vehement  Optimate,  must  have 
been  highly  displeasing  to  Caesar,  who  could  not  fail  also 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  third  Consulship  in  proportion 
as  it  gratified  the  Senate,  which  recovered,  through  his 
power  and  devotion  to  it,  a  shadow  of  its  ancient  dignity. 
Caesar  was  particularly  irritated  at  the  investigation  which, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  Pompeius  now  instituted 
into  all  public  offences  during  the  last  twenty  years  ;  a 
Appian»i.c.  period  which  embraced  his  own  Consulate.^  Gabinius  and 
Memmius,  both  of  whom  he  had  favoured,  were  banished-: 
many  of  the  accused  immediately  went  over  to  him,  and 
he  now  became  the  rallying  point  for  the  adversaries  of 
Pompeius,  whilst  the  Senate  thanked  their  champion  and 
granted  him  two  new  legions.  Caesar  regarded  the  right 
of  suing  for  the  Consulship  while  absent  from  Rome, 
which  Pompeius  accorded  him  in  702,  as  a  necessary  con- 
cession made  by  his  rival  in  consideration  of  his  own 
enormous  powers.  He  had  obtained  in  699  an  extension 
of  his  Proconsulate  for  five  years,  and  had  also,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  raised  some  new  legions,  partly  at 
his  own  cost,  so  that  his  whole  number  now  reached 
•twelve.     He  doubled  the  pay  of  the  soldiers :  the  people 
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he  had  studied  to  gun  by  all  kind  of  means,  and  the  same 

with  the  provinces  and  the  kings  in  alliance  with  Bome.^    ii^eo -^sSt  * 

In  the  year  703  the  developement  of  the  grand  tragedy  •^«'-^-  ^• 
advanced  apace.     In  the  beginning  of  May,  whilst  Cicero 
was  still  in  Italy  on  his  way  to  Cilicia,  the  Consul  Mar- 
oellas,  who  was  a  determined  opponent  of  Csesar  and  a 
warm  supporter  of  Fompeius,  took  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
as  to  the  recall  of  Cassar,  and  found  it  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  measure.*    Its  adoption  was,  however,  bin-'^p-^i^,8.i 
dered  by  the  intervention  of  some  of  the  Tribunes,  and, 
in  fact,  the  period  of  CaBsar's  Proconsulate  had  not  yet 
legally  expired.*     The  Consul  resolutely  ignored  the  law 
of  Caeliusf  allowing  Caesar  to  sue  for  the  Consulship 
while  absent.     In  his  violence,  and  to  show  his  scorn  for 
CflBsar,  he  caused  a  man  to  be  scourged,  who,  as  a  citizen 
of  Novum  Comum,  a  colony  planted  by  CaBsar  in  Trans- 
padane  Graul,  and  having  served  a  magistracy  therein,  was 
entitled  to  Latin  citizenship,  and  was  under  Caesar's  pa- 
tronage ;  claims  which  Marcellus,  however,  refused  to  re- 
cognize.'   Whether,  according  to  Appian,  Caesar  had  again  J^^-^^^j^^* 
applied  for  a  prolongation  of  office,  or  whether,  as  Suetonius  ^^P&t!* 
relates,  the  uneasiness  of  Marcellus  increased  when  he^^^i.^! 
saw  kings,  provinces,  and  citizens  of  note  all  drawn  within 
the  sphere  of  his  attraction,  he  once  more  urged  his  recall 
in  the  Senate,  the  war  in  Gaul  being  concluded ;  and  also 
moved  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  sue  for  the  Consul- 
abip  while  absent.*    It  was  likewise  in  agitation  to  deprive  J,j^"j^'.fx?.*' 

plan,  ii.  25.; 
mo  Casi.  xl. 

*  Comp.  Hirtius,  de  Bell,  Gatt,  viiL  53.,  who  says  that  the  majority  of^.'******'^* 
the  Senate  were  against  Marcellns ;  unless,  indeed,  there  is  some  confusion 
between  this  affair  and  that  related  by  Ceelius  in  Ep,  272,  2.  {Div,  viii.  13.) 

f  In  fact  this  law  of  Cselius  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  another  passed 
by  Pompeins  himself;  but  the  copy  of  the  latter,  which  had  been  deposited 
in  the  treasury,  contained  an  exception  in  favour  of  Caesar.    This  exception 
boweyer,  Marcellus  asserted  to  be  of  no  legal  force. 
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»^.223.3.  him  of  some  of  his  veterans* ;  but  Pompeius,  though  he 
'  had  thrown  off  the  mask  of  friendship  with  Cassar^  could 
not  yet  venture  on  such  vigorous  measures,  and  the  Consul 
Sulpicius,  a  sensible  and  moderate  man,  shrank  from  irri- 
tating CaBsar.     At  length,  on  the  last  day  of  September, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Consuls  for  the  ensuing  year 
should  again  bring  forward  the  motion  on  the  1st  of  March 
following.     Any  intercession  to  thwart  it  was  deprecated 
with  menaces,  a  clause  to  which  some  of  the  Tribunes 
refused  their  consent.*     Pompeius,  who  had  been  heard 
» Ev,  206.     to  say  that  all  men  must  obey  the  Senate  ^  expressed 
(     • '*"•  ^•>  liinjgelf  iQ  the  effect,  that  before  the  1st  of  March  next 
he  could  not  without  injustice  come  to  any  resolution  with 
respect  to  Caesar's  provinces,  but  that  after  that  time  he 
should  no  longer  hesitate.     To  the  question,  **What  if 
any  one  should  intercede  ?  "  he  replied,  "  It  would  be  the 
same  thing  whether  Caesar  himself  disobeyed  the  Senate, 
or  whether  he  instigated  others  to  obstruct  the  decree." 
"But  what,"  suggested  another,  "if  Caesar  resolves  to 
become  Consul,  and  yet  retains  his  army  ? "     "  What," 
exclaimed  Pompeius,  "  if  my  own  son  were  to  threaten 
me  with  the  cudgel  ? "     We  see  plainly  what  a  position 
Pompeius  conceived  himself  to  occupy  relatively  to  Caesar. 
His  wish  was  so  to  manage  matters,  as  that  the  latter 
should  return  to  Rome  as  a  private  man,  after  resigning 
his   Proconsular  power,  and  in  that  capacity   sue  if  he 
would  for  the  Consulship.     But  he  forgot  how  improbable 
it  was,  that  whilst  he  himself  had  been  suffered  as  Consul 
to  retain  possession  of  Spain,  and  was  also  still  enjoying 

♦  [The  words  of  this  decree  are  inserted  in  the  letters  of  Caelios,  223. 
On  this  point  it  said  :  Senatum  existimare  neminem  eorum  qui  potestatem 
haberU  intercedendi,  impediendi,  moram  offerre  oportere,  quo  minus  de  repubUca 
ad  Senatum  referrl,  Senatique  consultum  fieri  possit  Qui  iuipedierit,  pro* 
hibuerit,  eum  Senatum  existimare  contra  rempuhlicam  fedsseJ] 
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lie  command  of  that  proviDce  with  its  army,  his  rival 
should  quietly  concede  to  him  such  an  advantage  over 
bimself ;  or  that,  after  his  exploits  in  Gaul,  he  should  con- 
lent  to  forfeit  all  power  and  yield  himself  a  prey  to  his 
snemies,  by  resigning  the  devoted  soldiers  whom  he  had 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  discipline.  To  advance 
Iu8  schemes,  however,  Pompeius  procured  the  election  of 
two  Consuls  whom  he  regarded  as  decided  opponents  of 
Cnar,  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  ^milius  Paulus. 
CnriOy  who  as  yet  continued  to  side  with  the  Senate, 
obtained  the  Tribunate.^  ^  dioCus. 

•  xl.  69.  :Ap- 

The  first-named  Consul  was  first  cousin  to  M.  Marcellus,  p^*"*  -»•  ^  "• 
and  did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  Optimates  on 
attaining  office ;  but  his  colleague  accepted  a  bribe  of  1500 
talents  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Ca3sar. 
Of  the  Censors,  Cajsar's  father-in-law  Piso  was  his  open 
partizan;  and  Appius  indirectly  assisted  him,  by  striking 
rat  of  the  list  several  senators  and  knights,  who  forthwith 
locked  to  his  standard.  With  a  larger  sum  than  that 
expended  on  the  Consul,  Caesar  succeeded  in  buying  Curio, 
whom  dissipation  and  extravagance  had  deeply  embar- 
:i88ed,  and  who  proved  himself  exactly  the  man  he 
mmted.* 

Cicero's  letters  are  interestinor  on  this  account  among: 
ithers,  that  they  exhibit  to  us  many  of  the  most  prominent 
nen  of  the  day,  as  they  appeared  in  different  scenes  and 
.t  different  periods  of  their  existence ;  thus  as  it  were  un- 
olding  before  our  eyes  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  of 
he  age.  Curio  was  one  of  these  men.  We  have  seen  how 
mphatically  Cicero  had  claimed  his  talents  for  his  coun- 

*  Appian,  B.  C.  ii  27.;  Dio  Cass.  xl.  60 — 63. ;  Comp.  Yell.  Fat.  ii.  48.; 
'aL  Max.  i.  1.  Yelleins  states  the  amount  of  his  debts  to  have  been 
),000,000  sesterces ;  and  Valerius  Maximus,  60,000,000.    Caesar  appears 

•  have  discharged  the  whole. 
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try's  service  two  years  before,  and  the  Optlmates  placed 
great  confidence  in  him,  assuming  as  he  did  the  character  of 
an  ardent  patriot ;  but  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  art 
of  dissimulation,  and  managed  to  deceive  even  Csssar,  who 

ip£'.m.A.)  <i®®Da^  Wm  at  first  not  worth  the  winning.*  In  October, 
703,  after  the  decree  of  September,   Caelius  writes  to 

(^J  tS*.  8.)  Cicero,  "  Curio  is  exerting  all  his  strength  against  Caesar."* 
When,  from  his  camp  at  Pindenissus,  Cicero  wrote  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  gaining  the  Tribunate,  he  added 
to  his  good  wishes  an  earnest  exhortation  to  assert  the 

(^*?7)  S^^^  cause.'  But  even  in  this  letter  we  can  discern 
symptoms  of  uneasiness ;  and  when  at  the  beginning  of  the 

4^.242.6.  year  704,  Cselius  informed  him  ^  that  Curio  had  begun  to 
speak  in  favour  of  Ca5sar,  he  answered,  "  What  say  you  ? 
is  Curio  promoting  the  cause  of  Csesar  ?  who  would  have 
thought  it  —  except  myself?  for  by  my  life  I  guessed  it 
would  be  so.     Ye  gods  I  how  I  regret  we  cannot  laugh 

» Ep,  257. 4.  over  this  together."  ♦  * 

(Dw  ii  13  ) 

This  merriment  was  soon,  however,  to  be  turned  into 
mourning.  Having  once  decided  for  Csssar,  Curio  played 
his  new  part  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  Consul  M. 
Marcellus  insisted  upon  Caesar's  recall,  and,  like  his  cousin, 
refused  to  recognize  the  law  of  Caelius.  Curio  made  no 
open  opposition  to  the  measure,  but,  seconded  by  the 
populace,  he  demanded  that  any  general  who  had  retained 
the  command  of  his  army  beyond  the  time  appointed  by 
^LM ?j^'  ^*^'  should  be  required  to  surrender  it.*  Fompeius,  he 
^a^^H.     ^^^  knew,  in  his  actual  position,  could  do  nothing  of  the 

*  See  YelL  Fat  ii  48.;  Dio  Cass.  zL  60.  According  to  Cfielias,  Curio 
wonld  not  seem  to  have  dissembled  his  intentions  so  long  as  Appian  and 
Bio  state  to  have  been  the  case.  Yelleios  sajs:  BeUo  civUi  turn  aUuM 
majorem  Jlagrantioremgue  quam  C.  Curio  Tr,  pL  subjecit  facem,  vir  nobtHif 
eloquefu,  awdax,  sua  aUeruBqtuE  et  forturuE  et  pudicitUt  prodiguSy  homo  m- 
genionggime  nequam,  et  facwtdus  mdh  publico,  cujus  animo,  voluptoHbut  vd 
libidiniinta,  neque  opes  uUa  neque  cupiditatea  eufficere  poasent 
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kind.  He  was  at  this  time  travelling  in  Italy  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  his  healthy  and  was  receiving  from  all 
parts  the  most  flattering  proofs  of  the  sympathy  excited 
by  the  severe  illness  which  had  attacked  him  at  Naples, 
and  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  Vows  had  been 
publicly  offered  for  his  recovery  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 
an  honour  which,  as  it  had  never  before  been  paid  to  any 
individual,  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  his  self- 
esteem.*  He  wrote  a  letter,  and  on  his  return  to  Ilome»piut.PM 
delivered  an  oration  to  the  Senate,  in  which,  while  he 
extolled  the  deeds  both  of  Csesar  and  himself,  he  insinuated 
that  the  Gallic  war  being  now  ended,  Caesar  was  bound  to 
^sband  his  army.  He  promised  to  do  the  same  himself, 
without,  however,  specifying  any  time.  For  any  more 
decided  step  he  felt  as  unequal  as  in  the  preceding  year  ^ ;  \ftf;^'i 
but  this  conduct  was  easily  seen  through  by  Cui*io,  who 
made  him  rue  the  Tribunitian  power,  which,  after  being 
broken  by  Sulla,  he  had  himself  restored.  The  IMbune  was 
not  to  be  foiled.  He  insisted  that  Caesar's  strength  ought 
not  to  be  diminished,  but  suffered  to  remain  as  a  counter- 
poise to  that  of  Porapeius.  He  succeeded  in  causing  great 
part  of  the  year  to  be  wasted  in  fruitless  discussions*,  and 
had  also  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
vote  for  Caesar  on  some  important  questions.^  At  l^ogth^gfPJ-^; 
it  was  resolved  that  one  legion  should  be  withdrawn  from ^lli'y^?'  ^ 
each  of  the  generals  on  pretext  of  the  Parthian  war. 
Caesar  made  no  resistance  to  this,  but  besides  the  legion 
required  by  the  Senate,  even  relinquished  another  which 
Pompeius  had  formerly  lent  him,  and  which  he  now.  de- 
xnanded  of  him.     He  dismissed  them  with  a   handsome 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Marcellus  exerted  himself  both  in  March 
and  subsequently  to  cause  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  {Sen,  auctoritas), 
which  he  had  obtained  in  September,  to  be  conyerted  into  a  decree  {Seru 
con8ultum)'j  but  we  are  without  distinct  Information  on  this  point. 
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gntDify,  and  an  injonction  to  take  the  road  throngh  Romey 
in  order  that  his  liberality  and  affection  for  the  army  might 
be  made  kno?m  there.  The  officers  whom  Pompeius  had 
sent  to  Csesar  on  this  business,  bronght  back  a  false  ac- 
count of  the  army  of  Gaul,  which  contributed  to  strengthen 
his  overweening  confidence  in  himself.^  When  asked  how 
he  proposed  to  meet  his  rival  if  he  should  proceed  to  hosti- 
lities with  him,  he  replied :  **  I  have  only  to  stamp  on  the 
ground,  and  soldiers  will  spring  up  for  me  every  where." 
The  two  legions  received  orders  to  remain  for  the  winter 
*piat.^iMq».in  Capua.' 

57.;  Appian.  ^ 

Dif ^?*li  ^^^^coj  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Ck>nsul  Mar- 
•••**"•  cellus  again  proposed  in  the  Senate  the  two  questions, — 
Shall  a  successor  be  appointed  to  Cassar?  and — Shall 
Pompeius  be  required  to  lay  down  his  command  ?  the  last 
was  negatived  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  recall  of 
Caesar  was  unanimously  decreed.  Curio,  nevertheless, 
renewed  his  motion.  For  the  welfare  of  the  State,  he 
said,  it  was  necessary  that  both  should  return  to  the  con- 
dition of  private  individuals ;  and  when  he  demanded  that 
the  question  should  be  put  to  the  vote,  he  had  370  voices 
in  his  favour  and  only  22  against  him.  Upon  this  Mar- 
cellus  broke  up  the  sitting,  exchiimiDg :  "  You  have  con- 
quered; you  will  have  Cajsar  for  your  master."  And 
then,  a  false  report  having  arisen  that  Cassar  was  marching 
upon  Rome,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  require  the  Senate 
to  proclaim  him  a  public  enemy.  Curio  opposed  this,  and 
declared  the  report  to  be  untrue ;  whereupon  Marcellus, 
being  unable  to  obtain  the  decree,  in  company  with  the 
Consuls  elect*  repaired  to  Pompeius,  who  was  then  at  his 
country  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Kome.  Placing  a 
sword  in  his  hand,  he  invested  him  with  the  command  of 

*  This  is  Dio*s  account.     Appian  says  that  the  Consnl  ^miliiis  also 
accompanied  Marcellus ;  but  this  seems  hardly  probable. 
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the  two  legions  in  Capua,  and  whatever  militarj  force 
remained  in  Italy.  Pompeius  professed  his  readiness  to 
obey  the  behests  of  the  Consuls,  ^'  if,''  he  added  in  his 
timid,  irresolute  manner,  "  there  is  no  help  for  it."  Curio 
however,  whose  Tribunate  was  drawing  to  a  close,  pro- 
tested loudly  against  these  proceedings^^  and  left  Bome  to 
join  Caesar  at  Ravenna. *  B^Sfluzh- 

It  is  evident  that  Caesar,  as  usual,  had  played  the  most^°^^*^ 
prudent  part  at  this  juncture.  He  had  taken  no  open 
part  against  Pompeius ;  he  had  simply  allowed  the  fruit  of 
every  earlier  concession  which  had  been  made  him  to  come 
to  maturity,  justifying  Cicero's  complaint  in  a  letter 
written  in  December  704  :  *'  Too  late  we  oppose  the  man, 
whom  for  the  last  ten  years  we  have  cherished  against 
ourselves."*  Caesar  had  made  every  preparation  for  a'jf^-^jf^*-. 
successful  struggle  with  Pompeius,  who  on  the  other  hand,  (iT/rVufi) 
confiding  in  his  early  fortune,  his  name,  and  his  adherents, 
professed  to  despise  his  adversary.  Towards  the  end  of 
May  704  he  arrived  in  the  Hither  province,  and,  accom- 
panied by  an  army  of  5000  foot  and  300  horse,  repaired 
to  Kavenna,  where  he  was  joined  by  Curio.  He  was  well 
aware  that  moderation  and  an  apparent  love  of  peace 
would  be  likely  to  win  him  the  esteem  of  the  multitude, 
and  could  in  no  case  do  him  any  injury.  Be  continued 
therefore  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  hostility,  causing  the 
rumour  to  be  spread  by  his  friends  in  Borne  that  he  was 
prepared  to  relinquish  his  army,  and  the  Transalpine  pro- 
vince which  he  bad  gained  for  the  Bepublic  by  so  many 
victories,  and  that  he  only  desired  to  retain  possession  of 
two  legions  and  the  Cisalpine  together  with  lUyricum, 
until  he  should  obtain  the  Consulship.  He  insisted  indeed 
on  making  use  of  the  permission  which  had  been  legally 
granted  him  to  sue  for  that  oflSce  while  absent  from  the 

N  2 
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L^/P^!"^  City.**  Much  move  than  this  had  been  conceded  to  Pom- 
peius,  but  his  enemies  only  saw  that  he  was  desirous  of 
remaining  armed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  with  the 
intention  of  using  compulsion,  should  occasion  require  it. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Ravenna,  he  despatched  Curio 
to  the  Senate  with  written  proposals  to  the  same  effect  as 

»  r».  28042.  those  he  had  made  before  ^ :  namely,  that  he  was  ready  to 

14.)  •  ^  '  resign  his  army  and  his  office  simultaneously  with  Pom- 
peius ;  but  that  if  the  latter  persisted  in  retaining  his  com- 
mand^ he  would  forthwith  enter  Rome  and  proceed  to 
avenge  hlo  country  and  himself.  This  manifesto  f  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  705, 
when  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Marcus^  and  L, 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  entered  on  their  Consulship ;  but  it 
was  only  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  Tribunes  M.  Antonius 
and  Qu.  Cassius  %  that  prevailed  on  them  to  recite  it.  Its 
contents  excited  alarm  and  displeasure  in  the  Consuls  and 
a  portion  of  the  assembly :  some  days  later,  in  spite  of 
their  remonstrances,  it  was  communicated  to  the  people  in 
their  assembly  by  Antonius,  who  had  already  been  em- 
ployed in  Caesar's  interests  in  Rome,  and  through  his 
influence   had   been   appointed  successively   Augur  and 

'  Appitn,     Tribune.^ 

*».  C  ii.  32. •! 

Dio  c«»8. "       Things  were  in  this  state  when  Cicero  arrived  before 

to*.  80.       the  gates  of  the  city  on  the  4th  of  January.     On  the  31st 

of  July  he  had  first  set  foot  in  his  province,  and  the 

moment  the  law  permitted,  apparently  on  the  very  day 

that  his  Proconsular  year  ended,  he  laid  down  the  burdens 

•  Suetonins  {Jul,  29,  30.)  says  that  Caesar  had  endeavoured  to  come  to 
Bome  agreement  with  his  adversaries  on  this  point,  but  that  they  refused  to 
^lake  any  concession. 

t  It  was,  according  to  Cicero,  bitter  and  menacing  in  its  tone.  I^p,  301, 2, 
CflBsar  himself  says  that  it  contained  lenissima  postulata.     BelL  Civ,  i.  5, 

t  A  brother  of  Caius  Cassius,  vho  was  subsequently  one  of  the  con* 
spirators  against  Caesar, 
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of  office.     So  gi'eat  was  his  longing  to  retiirn  to  Home^ 
the  city  of  his  affection^  the  theaUe  of  his  achievements, 
the  head  of  the  Bepublic  whose  guardian  angel  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  be,  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful 
imagination  which  overlooked  the  limits  of  his  strength!* 
But  fate  dealt  hai-dly  with  him,  or  pioved,  as  frequently 
happens,  a  severe  master  and  chastiser;   for  when  he 
returned  to  Italy,  after  being  delayed  on  his  journey  by 
contrary  winds  and  other  ciicums^ances,  he  fell  directly 
into  the  flames  of  civil  discord  f;  and  the  long  >  series  of 
letters  which  he  wrote  previously  to  taking  his  journey 
into  Greece  to  join  Pompeius,  afford  proof  that  he  was . 
neither  capable  of  extinguishing  the  flames  as  he  had 
hoped,  nor  of  manfully  confronting  them*     If  he  eried  in 
overi-atiug  his  strength,  he  must  have  become  convinced  of 
his  mistake  when  he  had  time  and  coniposuie  enough  for 
self-examination,  and  a  feeling  of  humiliation  must  have 
added  bitterness  to  his  punishment.     ^^  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  ^ 
were  once  again  ia  my  province  ! ''  ^  he  writes  to  Atticus  ,J^^f'^\ 
from  Athens,  while  on  his  journey  home,  aud  sail  ignorant 
how  much  cause  for  complaining  the  ensuing  months  would 
give   him.     Very  characteristic,  too,  are  the  following 
words  which  close  another  of  his  letters  from  Athens: 
**  What,  I  pray  you,  will  become  of  us  ?     I  am  best  here 
in  my  watch-tower  on  the  Acropolis."!^     This  was  writ- "  Ep.  m 
ten  just  after  he  had  received  intelligence  that  Csssar  was 
about  to  occupy  Placentia  with  a  consideitible  army.  § 
For  the  sake  of  his  son  and  nephew,  CiccxO  took  Ilhodes 

*  EgOy  in  cujus  causa  retpubiioB  conaUiehat     Ep,  294,  1.  {Att  vii.  3.) 
f  Incidi  in  ipsam  Jiammcan  dvUis  discardia,    Ep,  301,  2.  {Div,  xvi.  11.) 
%  [/ti  arce  Athenis  statio  mea  nunc  placet.    Travelling  with  an  anned 

retinae  he  was  lodged,  perhaps,  in  the  citadeL      See  Manutios  in  loc. 

I  question  whether  Abeken  has  given  the  exact  sense  of  the  words.] 

§  This  was  an  .exaggerated  report.    [CsBuar  had  only  one  legion  with 

him  in  tiie  Cisalpine.] 

V  3 
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1  Spf.vro.i  on  his  way.^     He  was  desirous  of  showing  them  that 
riX'n*)    '  flourishing  island,  and  of  introducing  them  to  the  cele- 
brated school  of  rhetoric  where  he  had   himself  studied 
with  so  much  zeal  and  success  under  Molo.     Here  news 
reached  him  of  the  death  of  Hortensius,  in  whom  he  had 
to  mourn  a  friend  and  associate  in  his  present  difficulties, 
and  a  former  colleague  in  office,  with  whom  he  had  looked 
« Ep.w,z.  to  living  henceforth  more  familiarly  ^  as  the  suspicions  he 
had  harboured  of  him  during  his  exile   had  long  ago 
vanished.     "  I  was  deeply  affected,"  he  says ;  "  for  I  had 
lost,  not  an  adversary  or  a  detractor  from  my  merit,  but 
>  BruL  1, 9.  a  companion  who  sympathized  in  my  honourable  labours."' 
From  Bhodes  Cicero   sailed   to   Ephesus,   where   he 
arrived  towards  the  end  of  September,  after  a  tedious 
voyage  of  twenty  days.     Here  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
Battonius  by  name,  met  him,  with  a  letter  from  Atticus, 
who  had  gone  to  Borne  on  the  20th  September ;  he  also 
brought  him  tidings  of  Caesar,  whose  daring  ambition  had 
so  long  caused  him  deep  uneasiness.      He  now  heard  of 
liis  absolute  refusal  to  disband  bis  army,  and  of  the  favour 
a.-^ffi'?^*  1-  in  which  he  was  held  by  many  of  the  highest  magistrates/ 
(iitt.vi.8,9.)On  the    Ist  October  he  left  Ephesus,  and,  after  being 
again  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  landed  on  the  14th  in 
the  Piraeus,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Athens.     Here 
he  received  more  letters  from  Atticus,  as  well  as  some 
from  Terentia,  and  gained  further  intelligence  respecting 
Caesar's  movements  ;  intelligence  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
cast  a  gloom  over  his  residence  in  his  beloved  city  of 
!» Epp.  283, 1.;  Minerva.*     His  disquietude  was  enhanced  by  the  arrival 
(/)hr.  xiv.6.;  of  Icttcrs  from  both  the  contending  chiefs,  each  of  whom 
was   now    prepared   for  the  approaching    struggle   and 
«£p.  284,2.  anxious  to  secui'e  his  adherence.^     In  the  midst  of  his 
*'''"''*^  cares  and  perplerities,  however,  Cicero  enjoyed  a  momen- 
tary gratification  in  pointing  out  to  his  youthful  com- 
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panions  the  monuments  of  the  former  glory  of  Athens, 
and  introducing  them  to  her  celebrated  teachers  of  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric  After  a  short  sojourn  in  this  city, 
he  went  to  Patrae  in  Achaia,  where  his  favourite  Tiro, 
whose  health  had  already  been  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  him 
in  Cilicia^  became  so  ill  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  him 
behind.1  llPf-^o^ 

His  regard  for  this  freedman  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  J/^  ^*«'-  *' 
traits  in  Cicero's  life.  Let  us  think  of  him  as  he  is  re- 
presented to  us  in  his  works,  his  letters,  and  in  history. 
His  energy  and  perseverance  have  achieved  for  him  the 
highest  possible  reputation  for  eloquence,  and  the  death 
of  Hortensius  has  left  him  without  a  rival  in  this  de- 
partment, whilst  Ehodes  and  Athens  have  borne  flattering 
testimony  to  the  position  he  occupies.  His  Consulate  has 
placed  him  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  and  he  is 
now  returning  from  the  province,  his  administration  of 
which  has  even  increased  his  reputation.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  these  gratifying  circumstances,  in  the  midst 
also  of  the  anxiety  which  oppresses  him  in  the  threatened 
dangers  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  find  him  full  of  the 
most  tender  affection  for  his  freedman,  and  appearing  as 
though  this  were  the  absorbing  passion  of  his  soul.  We 
cannot  indeed  read  without  emotion  the  letters  addressed 
to  Tiro,  dating  from  the  3rd  November.  A  father  could 
not  express  more  tender  interest  in  a  beloved  son.  Three 
of  these  letters  bear  the  same  date.  We  detect  in  them 
the  writer's  ardent  longing  to  be  rejoined  by  the  object 
of  his  interest,  though  the  dread  of  his  venturing  to  sea 
before  his  health  would  safely  admit  of  it  always  pre- 
ponderates. His  brother,  son  and  nephew  all  share  in 
these  sentiments.  He  sends  a  slave  to  Fatrse  to  inquire 
after  Tiro's  health,  and  writes  himself  to  the  sick  man's 
physicians.       Omitting    nothing   which  sincere  affection 
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could  suggest  to  cheer  him  and  alleTiate  his  sufFering8> 
he  exerts  himself,  in  the   midst  of  the  most  harassing 

1  kd.801.     cares,  to  write  him  a  lon(]c  letter  full  of  minute  details.^ 

ii.) '  No   doubt  he  painfully  missed  Tiro's  assistance  in  his 

business  and  lllemrj  avocations,  but  his  tenderness  to^ 
wards  him  was  caused  by  purer  motives*  Whilst  he  was 
still  lying  sick  at  Patrae,  Cicero,  writing  about  the  middle 
of  December  to  Atticus,  says,  "I  see  you  are  anxious 
about  Tiro.  Though  his  services  are  invaluable  to  me  in 
all  my  pursuits  and  occupations  when  he  is  in  health, 
yet  it  is  his  intrinsic  worth  and  excellence,  rather  than  the 
consideration  of  my  own  interests,  that  make  me  long  for 

«^p.296.2.  his  recoveiT."*  That  his  letters  to  Tiro  convey  a  true 
expression  of  his  feelings  towards  him,  is  proved  by  the 

)j?p.293,3.  tenor  of  those  addressed  at  the  same  time  to  Atticus.^ 
His  care  for  Tiro  remained  undiminished  even  when  his 

«£fi)9.3»8,i;an:::ieties  had  rerxhed  their  climax.*  ^ 

866  3    lAtt 

ix.'i7".;  X.  4.)  Cicero  quitJed  Patrae  on  the  2nd  November,  and  passing 
through  Alyzia  in  Acarnania,  and  Leucas,  reached  the 

»  £5pi  292, 1.  promontory  of  Actium  on  the  7th*,  where  he  was  detained 
by  stress  of  weather  till  the  9th.  On  that  day  he  sailed 
to  Corcyia,  but  was  here  again  detained  by  storms  till  the 
16il),  and  was  then  kept,  from  the  same  cause,  at  Cassiope, 
a  havbour  of  the  Corcyrasans  on  the  main  land.  He  set 
sail  for  Italy  on  the  23rd,  and  landed  safely  on  the  follow- 
ing day  at  Hydruntum.  On  the  25th  he  reached  Brun- 
disium,  and  bis  wife  Terentia,  whom  he  had  begged  to 
come  as  far  as  she  could  to  meet  him,  entered  the  city  by 
the  gate  of  the  Appian  road  at  the  same  time  that  he  left 

*  According  to  tbe  common  opinion  Tiix)  did  not  get  his  emancipation 
nntil  after  Cicero's  return  from  his  province ;  but  Schiitz  assigns  an  earlier 
date  to  this  event,  because  in  the  letter  Quintus  wiote  expressing  his  joj 
upon  it  he  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time  separated  from  his  brother, 
on  which  account  SchUtz  imagines  it  to  have  been  wiitten  during  the  time 
that  he  was  acting  as  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaul,  perhaps  in  the  year  700. 
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the  harbour,  and  husband  and  wife  rejoined  each  other  in 

the  Forum.>  ;c^T.,'^'^ 

Cicero  now  trod  the  soil  of  Italy  as  Imperator;  and,2)I"'xiv.i; 
accompanied  by  his  lictors  with  their  fasces  wreathed  in '^''* 
laurels,  aspired  to  enter  Kome  in  triumph. 

This  was  an  honour  eagerly  coveted  by  every  Roman 
who  conceived  himself  qualilied  to  play  a  part  in  the 
mighty  Republic,  when  he  returned  from  the  administra- 
tion of  a  province.     It  was  the  surest  passport  to  power 
and  favour,  displayed  as  it  was  before  the  eyes  of  a  sym- 
pathizing and  all-powerful  populace.    Cicero  was  the  more 
entitled  to  expect  it,  as  it  had  been  accorded  to  Lentulus, 
formerly  a  governor  of  Cilicia,  for  achievements  exactly 
similar  to  his  own  ^ ;  and  his  immediate  predecessor  Appius  *  sp,  250, 3. 
was  also  secure  of  obtaining  it.*     We  have  seen  in  what 
terms  Cicero  wrote  to  Cato,  early  in  the  year,  when  he 
was  soliciting  a  supplication.     Probably,  he  regarded  this 
honour  as  the  forerunner  of  a  triumph,  and  such  Cato 
seems  to  have  considered  it.'     On  this  occasion,  however,*  ^/».266. 
his   friends   in   Rome  anticipated  the  expression  of  his 
wishes.*     After  Cicero's  arrival  at  Athens,  when  the  ac-* -Bp.268. 
counts   which  he  received  from   Rome  announcing  the 
approach  of  the  open  rupture  between  Caesar  and  Pompeius 
became  daily  more  alarming,  causing  him  to  look  forward 
with  the  greatest  apprehension  to  the  1st  of  January,  the 
solicitation  for  a  triumph  appeared  to  offer  him  a  conve- 
nient excuse  for  absenting  himself  from  Rome  and  the 
Senate  on  that  critical  day.^     Although  in  his  heart  he '  Ep,  284. 2. : 
had  decided  for  Pompeius,  he  feared  having  to  declare 

*  It  is  worth  remarking  that  Csesar  first  learned  the  art  of  war  in 
contests  with  the  savage  Cilicians.  Suet  Jul  3.  Tacitas  mentions  a 
certain  Snlpicius  Quirinins  who,  in  the  time  of  Augastas,  received  the 
insignia  of  a  triumph  for  the  conquest  of  the  castles  of  the  Homonadenses, 
wild  mountaineers  in  Cilicia.  {Ann,  iiL  48.) 
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himself  openly,  and  give  his  vote  against  Csesar,  and  it 
was  probably  this  dread  which  caused  him  to  loiter  over 
the  latter  part  of  the  journey  he  had  begun  in  so  much 
haste. 

In  a  letter  to  Atticus  from  Brundisium,  he  says :  **  I 
had  no  ambition  to  obtain  a  triumph  before  those  impu* 
dent  letters  of  Bibulus  were  written  and  followed  by  so 
splendid  a  supplication.*  Had  he  really  achieved  the 
deeds  he  wrote  of,  I  should  rejoice  in  his  honours,  and  seek 
to  promote  them ;  but  that  they  should  be  conferred  on  a 
man,  who,  as  long  as  the  enemy  was  on  this  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  never  set  foot  outside  his  door, — and  denied  to 
me,  in  whose  army  he  placed  all  his  hopes  of  his  own, — 
this  would  be  a  disgrace  to  us, — to  usy  I  say,  including  you. 
For  this  reason,  I  shall  try  every  means,  and  shall,  I  hope^ 
»^.  m  5*  succeed  in  gaining  my  desire."  ^  It  was  not  the  distinction 
conferred  on  Bibulus  alone  that  stimulated  Cicero;  he 
would  have  considered  himself  degraded  also  by  the  side 
of  Lentulus  and  Appius  had  he  not  permitted  himself  to 
sue  for  a  triumph. 

These  expressions  betray  a  susceptible  and  irritable  tem- 
perament, but  they  hardly  justify  the  severe  condemnation 
some  writers  have  passed  upon  him;  whilst  the  passionate, 
tone  of  the  passage  just  quoted,  which  is  apparent  also  in 
that  immediately  following,  testifies  at  least  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  feelings.  His  wish  to  enter  Home  in  triumph 
was  met  by  Pompeius,  whose  policy  it  was,  by  supporting 
the  leading  Optimates,  to  bind  them  more  closely  to  his 
own  interests.!     But  Cicero's  anxiety  on  this  point  soon 

*  This  was  a  supplication  of  twenty  days,  granted  by  the  Senate  at  the 
instigation  of  Cato.  [Such  honours  were  of  course  generally  conferred  or 
withheld  from  motives  of  policy.  Bibulus,  as  well  as  Appius  and  Lentulus, 
was  a  warm  partizan  of  the  Senate.] 

f  Ep.  295,  2.  (Att,  vii.  4.)  IPompeium  vidi  iv.  Id,  Decembres,  Fuimus 
una  duos  horas  fortasse.    Magna  laiitia  mihi  vitus  est  affici  meo  adventu ; 
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came  to  an  end,  and  after  his  interview  with  Fompeius 
we  find  him  distinctly  declaring  his  indifference  with 
regard  to  a  triumph.^  i  a>.  29».£. 

The  dangers  which  now  threatened  the  State  might 
indeed  well  have  extinguished  all  aspirations  after  its 
highest  honours,  even  in  a  more  ambitious  man.  In  the 
midst,  however,  of  the  agitations  with  which  the  new  year 
opened  in  the  Senate,  several  voices  demanded  a  triumph 
for  Cicero  ^  and  the  Consul  Lentulus  promised  that  he^^/'-soi,^. 

^  (Dtp.  xvi.  11.) 

would  himself  propose  it,  as  soon  as  the  more  urgent 
business  of  the  State  should  have  been  despatched.  Cicero, 
after  informing  Tiro  of  this,  adds :  "  For  myself,  I  show 
no  eagerness  for  anything,  and  my  influence  is  so  much 
the  greater." 

To  preserve  this  influence  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  now  that  he  was  once  more  in  Italy,  was  his  chief 
anxiety.  The  year  705  was  rapidly  approaching.  C. 
Claudius  Marcellus  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  were  about 
to  assume  the  Consulate,  and  soon  the  Senate  would  have 
to  decide  on  Cassar's  proposals.  Cicero's  embarrassment 
is  vividly  portrayed  in  the  letters  he  addressed  to  Atticus 
during  his  journey,  and  before  his  arrival  at  the  gates. 
We  will  quote  a  passage  from  one  of  those  written  from 
Athens.  "  I  conjure  you  by  my  fortunes,  by  all  the  love 
you  bear  me,  by  your  uniform  prudence,  to  consider  the 
situation  I  am  placed  in.     I  foresee  such  a  struggle  in 

de  triumpho  hortari^  suscipere  partes  suas;  monere  ne  ante  in  Senatum  a€' 
cederem  quam  rem  confecissem,  ne  dicendis  sententiis  aliquem  tribunam 
alienarem.  Immediately  afterwards,  however,  we  find  Fompeius  proposing 
to  send  Cicero  with  the  imperium  into  Sicilj,  much  to  his  mortification,  and 
allowing  the  question  of  the  triumph  to  drop.  It  is  probable  that  Appius 
and  others  were  jealous  of  Cicero's  obtaining  the  honour,  and  exerted  their 
influence  against  him.  It  may  be  suspected,  also,  that  the  advice  given  him 
not  to  enter  the  Senate  was  meant  to  obviate  the  moderate  counsels  he 
would  doubtless  have  given  in  the  impending  crisis.] 
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reserve  for  us,  as  we  have  never  yet  had  to  undei^o,. 
unless  the  Deity,  who  relieved  me  more  effectually  than  I 
dared  hope  in  the  Parthian  war,  now  extend  hb  succour 
to  the  Republic  But  this  misfortune  touches  me  in  com- 
mon with  all,  nor  is  this  what  I  would  commend  to  your 
consideration,  but  rather  the  problem  which  I  individually 
have  to  solve.  You  see  how,  in  accordance  with  your 
advice,  I  connected  myself  with  both  chiefs:  with  one 
because  he  deserved  so  much  from  me;  with  the  other 
because  he  was  so  powerful.  By  the  friendly  devotion  I 
manifested  to  their  interests,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
affection  of  each  as  much  as  any  man.  So  close  was  at 
that  time  the  connexion  between  the  two,  that  while  I 
conceived  that  in  allying  myself  with  Pompeius  I  should, 
not  be  called  upon  to  do  anything  against  the  good  of  the 
Eepublic,  I  did  not  expect  that  in  adhering  to  Caesar  I 
should  be  required  to  fight  against  Pompeius.  At  this 
moment  however,  as  you  point  out  to  me,  and  as  I  can 
myself  discern,  a  mortal  contest  is  impending  between 
them.  Both  reckon  me  among  their  adherents,  unless  in- 
deed one  of  them  only  feigns  to  do  so :  for  Pompeius  does 
not  hesitate  to  believe,  what  is  the  truth,  that  I  entirely 
approve  of  his  present  sentiments  towards  the  Republic 
I  received  letters  from  each  of  them  at  the  same  time 
mTJi.^.^^**  I  got  yours  ^  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  they  value 
*•>  my  adherence  above  everything.     Now  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

I  speak  not  with  reference  to  the  final  result  (for  if  the 
affair  is  to  be  decided  by  arms,  I  would  choose  to  be 
conquered  with  Pompeius,  rather  than  to  conquer  with 
Csesar),  but  of  the  question  which  will  be  in  agitation 
when  I  arrive  *,  whether  Caesar's  claim  of  absence  is  to 
be  respected,  or  whether  he  shall  be  required  to  dismiss 

*  Cicero  expected,  at  that  time,  to  reach  the  termination  of  his  journey 
jet  earlier. 
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hia  army  ?  *  When  I  hear  the  words,  *  Speak,  Marcus 
TuUius,'  what  shall  I  say  ?  *  Wait,  I  beseech  you,  till  I 
have  consulted  with  Atticus.'  There  is  no  room  for  com- 
promise. Shall  I  speak  against  Csesar?  Wheie  then  are 
all  my  solemn  promises?  For  this  claim  of  absence  I 
supported  at  his  own  request.  At  his  request  do  I  say  ? 
At  that  of  our  Cnasus  also,  prefeiTed  to  me  in  that  glorious, 
third  Consulate  of  his.  Shall  I  now  be  of  a  different  opi- 
nion ?     I  fear  not  Pompeius  alone,  but  — 

Tp&asy  Kol  TpeodBas : 
TiovXvSdfias  fwv  Trp&ros  ik^f^siriv  KaTaOriaeu.^ 

Whom  do  I  mean  ?  You,  yourself,  the  panegyrist  of  my 
actions  and  of  my  writings."  *  »  Ep,^2. 

On  the  6th  December  Cicero  reached  Herculanum^s^p.  294,1. 
whence  he  repaired  to  the  Trebulan  villa  of  his  friend  ^'^"*^*'''^ 
Pontius  Aquila.     On  the  10th  he  had  an  interview  with 
Pompeius,  who  had  undertaken  a  journey  through  the 
south  of  Italy,  hoping  by  his  absence  from  Bome  at  that 
juncture  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  implicated  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Senate.     lie  incurred  the  blame 
of  many  of  the  knights  and  senators  for  this  conduct^,*  jpp. 296, 4. 
which,  however,  was  of  a  piece  with  the  wish  to  save 
appearances  which  be  coi>{inuany  mdnifeste<l.    Meanwhile 
the  opponents  of  Cassar  siiU  looked  to  him  for  counte- 
nance, and  he  in  reality  directed  all  their  machinations. 
Cicero  had  an  interview  with  him  for  two  houL*s.     Pom- 
peius, who  was  evidently  anxious  to  secure  his  adherence, 

*  In  the  last  letter  Cicero  receive  in  Asia  from  Csoliiis,  he  says: 
Tomx)eius  is  firmly  detenpined  that  Oesar  shall  not  become  Consul, 
unless  he  gives  up  his  army  and  provinces ;  Csesar,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
convinced  that  he  is  lost  if  he  does  not  retain  his  armj."  Ep»  280,  2. 
(Z>u;.  viiL  14.),  written  in  September. 

t  Iliad,  vi.  442.r  xxiL  105.  ^' 
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manifested  the  most  fiiendly  disposition  towards  lum, 

expressed  great  joy  at  his  return,  and  advised  Urn  to  sae 

for  a  triomph,  promising  to  use  every  effort  himself  to 

promote  his  success.     A  war  with  Caesar  he  seemed  to 

\^^'^  look  upon  as  inevitable  after  what  had  recently  occurred.^ 

Cicero's  irresolution  was  now  at  an  end.     Obeying  the 

dictates  of  his  nature,  he  determined  to  espouse  the  cause 

of  the  Sepublic,  or  rather  of  the  Senate  and  Optimates. 

The  letter  he  wrote  to  Atticus  from  the  Trebulanum, 

shortly  before  his  interview  with  Pompeius,  is  very  re- 

*Sp.»4.     markable.^    It  proves  that,  as  Cicero  plainly  perceived, 

the  strife  between  the  two  generals  was  only  for  supreme 

power.     But  yet,  though  he  still  endeavoured  to  preserve 

Csesar's  good  will,  he  could  hardly  avoid  espousing  the 

interests  of  Fompeius,  inasmuch  as  the  Senate  and  the 

Optimates  were  ranged  on  his  side.     Besides  this,  he  had, 

latterly  conceived  a  more  exalted  idea  of  the  character  of 

3^.  199,1.;  Fompeius  ^  and  the  feelings  of  friendship  and  devotion  he 

M  2p.^;'   had  for  many  years  cherished  for  him,  now  spoke  loudly 

iouC"!i«*    ^^  ^^  behalf.     "  What  then  will  you  do ?  do  you  ask?" 

'^•**^         he  says  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  written  some  time  later :  ^*  I 

will  do,   even   as  the   cattle  do,   who,   when  they   are 

scattered,  follow  their  own  kind.     As  the  ox  follows  his 

herd,  so  will  I  follow  the  Optimates,  or  those  who  are 

-•  j^.»8. 5.  called  by  that  name,  even  if  they  run  wild."  * 

Gloomy  indeed  must  have  been  the  thoughts  which 
occupied  him  when  he  could  write  in  such  a  strain  I  But 
still  more  melancholy  are  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  party  for  which  he  had  declared  himself,  in  the  same 
letter  (of  the  20th  December)  :  "  You  say  that  I  ani  the 
object  of  vast  expectations,  and  that  none  of  the  well- 
disposed,  or  of  the  not  ill-disposed,  have  any  doubt  of  my 
sentiments  and  opinions.  I  do  not  understand  whom  you 
mean  by  the  well-disposed,  for  I  know  of  none  myself;. 
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at  least  of  no  such  class.  Can  the  Senate  be  said  to  be 
well-disposed^  through  whose  means  the  provinces  remain 
without  governors  ?  *  Or  the  Publicans^  who  have  never 
been  constant  to  any  one  except  now  to  Csesar  ?  Or  the 
Usurers  ?  Or  the  husbandmen,  who  are  actuated  solely  by 
their  desire  for  peace  ?  Unless,  indeed,  you  imagine  that 
they  dread  a  king,  who  for  the  sake  of  tranquillity  have 
never  yet  shrank  from  one." 

For  the  rest,  he  for  his  part  desired  nothing  more 
ardently  than  peace,  for  he  plainly  foresaw  on  whose  side 
victory  would  declare  itself  in  the  impending  conflict,  and 
trembled  for  the  consequences.  Kather  indeed  than  stake 
everything  on  the  chances  of  war,  he  would  have  acceded 
to  the  demands  of  Caesar,  extravagant  as  he  deemed 
them.^  i£pp.2H2.i 

From  the  Trebulanum,  Cicero  went  to  his  villa  near(^«.y«.a.5. 

«.)»  Veil. 

Formise  ^  intending  to  proceed  on  the  last  day  of  De-  p**-  "•  ^ 

•  ^  En  299  4 

cember  to  Terracina,  and  thence  to  the  Alban  villa  of(i<«.'vii.6.) 
Pompeius.  He  hoped  to  reach  the  gates  of  Kome  on  the 
3rd  January,  his  birth-day^,  but  was  delayed  till  the  4th. '^p-^^^'- 
He  had  another  conversation  with  Pompeius,  who  over- 
took him  at  Lavernium  on  the  27th,  and  they  proceeded 
to  Formias  in  company.  Their  discourse  turned  chiefly 
upon  a  speech  which  the  Tribune  M.  Antonius  had 
delivered  on  the  23rd,  in  which  he  had  violently  attacked 
the  whole  public  career  of  Pompeius.t  Cicero  perceived 
that  his  companion  dreaded,  above   everything,  Cassar's 

*  When  the  Senate  was  deliberating  on  the  question  of  superseding  the 
governors  in  the  provinces,  and  Curio  protested  against  it,  the  Consul 
M.  Marcellus  endeavoured  to  take  measures  against  his  intercession,  but 
was  overruled  hj  a  majority  of  voices.  This  was  in  Caesar's  favour.  Ep, 
272,  2.  {Div.  viii.  13.) 

t  Possibly  this  speech  may  have  served  as  the  model  for  Cicero's  second 
Philippic 
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gaming  the  Consulate  a  second  time  * ;  and  that  he  felt 
confident  that  he  could  easily  get  rid  of  him,  if  he  were 
treated  as  an  enemy.  His  words  seem  to  have  inspired 
Cicero  with  courage,  and  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  once 

\SS'  ^*     ^^^^  listening  to  the  great  general  of  former  times.* 

On  the  4th  January  he  arrived  before  the  walls  of 

(j^.'Si^*  I^ome.^     At  length  he  had  reached  the  place  where  for 

"•^  twenty  months  he   had  so   constantly  and  passionately 

longed  to  be ;  where  alone,  as  he  imagined,  he  could  live 

\SSi'^\b\  ^^'^  breathe.'  In  what  condition  did  he  find  the  city? 
And  what  were  his  own  feelings  now  that  he  stood  before 
its  gates  ?  Such  is  the  caprice  of  fortune,  that  when  a 
man  has  attained  the  object  of  his  ardent  desire,  it  gene- 
rally proves  but  an  empty  bubble,  or  something  even  worse. 
We  have  seen  what  grief  and  anxiety  Cicero  had  been 
suffering  for  months  past,  though  he  could  sometimes  re- 
cover courage  when  he  remembered  the  tutelary  Goddess 

<  fp.»4,2.  of  the  city,  the  protectress  also  of  his  own  fortunes  * :  but 
what  now  weighed  most  heavily  upon  him  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  much  of  the  blame  he  imputed  to  the 
rulers  of  the  State,  attached  also  to  himself  for  having 
as'jisted  in  making  Caesar  so  powerful  f ;  and  thus  he  was 
denied  even  the  miserable  consolation  of  accusing  fortune.^ 

*  Turn,  (tit  priore  consulatu)  plus  valtdt  quam  tota  respMica.  Ep.  300. 
{Att.  vii.  9. ) 

f  **If  the  Bepubjic  is  to  be  defended,  why  was  it  not  defended  when 
Caesar  was  Consul  ?  .  .  .  Whj  was  his  imperium  prolonged,  and  in 
such  a  manner  ?  Why  was  there  such  a  straggle  for  it,  that  ten  Tribunes 
brought  forward  the  proposal  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  sue  for  the 
ConsuUhip  w«)ile  absent.**    Ep,  294,  3. 

X  [Ciesar  had  tried  to  ensnare  Cicero  among  others  by  a  loan  of  money, 
for  Cicero  himself,  after  the  dilapidation  of  his  fortune  bj  Clodius,  was 
reduced  to  pecuniaiy  difficulties.  The  patriot  was  too  honest  to  surrender 
his  political  principles  to  his  necessiJes ;  neyertheless,  there  is  something 
ludicrous  in  his  complaint  to  his  faithful  Atticus,  that  he  must  sacrifice  the 
funds  he  had  reserved  for  the  expenses  of  his  triumph  to  the  repayment  of 
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•^  I  torment  myself  day  and  night,"  he  says,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  letter  before  his  ai'rival. 

His  reception  was  as  warm  and  honourable  as  he  could 
have  desired;  but  his  attempts  to  mediate  between  the 
contending  parties  were  utterly  fruitless*,  for  various  were ^f pp. sous 
the  conflicting  interests  which  stood  in  the  way.  The»'i-"»i20 
Consul  Marcellus  was  a  determined  aristocrat ;  whilst  his 
colleague  Lentulus,  who  was  dependent  on  his  creditors, 
looked  forward  to  a  civil  war  in  the  hope  of  becoming 
a  second  Sulla.  He  urged  the  strongest  measures,  dis- 
regarding all  the  proposals  of  the  more  moderate  party, 
and  threatening,  should  he  be  opposed,  to  throw  off  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  and  betake  himself  to  Cassar,  who 
would  gladly  receive  him.^  Scipio,  the  father-in-law  of '  c«.  JBetf. 
Pompeius,  hoped  amidst  these  civil  broils  to  escape  from  a 
trial  which  menaced  him.  Cato  regarded  Caesar  as  even 
a  worse  foe  to  liberty  than  Pompeius.  None  heeded 
Cicero's  recommendations  of  peace  and  concession.^    It'^i^t.  gw.] 

*  31  •}  P0HM4 

was  now  carried  by  vote  in  the  Senate,  that  Caesar,  against g*^^^^' 
whom   Cato   and   Scipio   declaimed   the  most  violently,***^ 
should  lay  down  his  arms  immediately,  or  be  declared  a 
public  enemy.     L.  Domitius  was  named  his  successor  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and   appointed   to  command   an  army ; 
while  the  Consul,  Praetors,  Tribunes  and  Consulars  were 
charged  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  Republic.     These 
decrees  were  passed  on  the  6th  January.*     Pompeius  took*  CM.BeiL 
part   in  all  these  transactions,   principally  through   the 
medium  of  Scipio;  and  the  Tribunes  Antonius  and  Cassius, 
Snding  their  protests  disregarded,  hastened  secretly  and  in 
iisguise   to   Caesar's   camp,   accompanied  by  Curio  and 

lis  debt  to  the  enemy  of  his  conntry.  Mihi  autem  iUud  molestissimum  est, 
mod  solvendi  sunt  nummi  Ccesari  el  instrumentum  triumphi  eo  conferendum. 
Est  enim  A/Jtofxpov  iamvoKirtvoixevov  XP^'^^^^^  ^^se,    Ep,  299.  {Att,  yii. 
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M.  CselluSj  who  had  likewise  declared  for  him  in  the 
ipiocati.   interval^ 

ch/ifiltb,!  Here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  posture 
cS^wTaf  ^^  affairs,  and  the  aspect  they  presented  to  Cicero,  We 
have  already  seen  that  he  had  lost  all  faith  in  the  Common- 
wealth as  it  then  existed,  and  was  fully  aware  that  Pom- 
peius  aimed  at  supreme  dominion,  whilst  he  could  not  fail 
to  perceive  the  miserable  condition  to  which  his  govern- 
ment had  reduced  the  State.  On  the  other  hand  he  saw, 
that  amid  the  baseness  and  selfishness  of  the  so-called 
Optimates,  and  the  utter  nullity  of  what  was  once  the 
people,  the  Bepublic  could  maintain  itself  no  longer; 
whereas  under  Pompeius  it  seemed  yet  possible  to  pre- 
serve at  least  its  outward  semblance.  Full,  moreover,  of 
aristocratic  prejudices,  he  saw  in  Csesar  the  destroyer 
of  time-hallowed  institutions,  and  failed  to  discern  in  him 
>  sp,2oo,i  the  creator  of  a  new  order  of  things  ^ ;  while  he  regarded 
vUL^/n.  ei  his  followers  as  a  set  of  upstarts,  strangers  to  the  ancient 
decorum.  **  A  new  system  produces  new  men."  He  felt 
the  truth  of  this  axiom ;  and  from  the  high  rank  which 
his  unceasing  exertions  had  gained  for  him  amongst  the 
Optimates,  looked  down  with  abhorrence  on  these  ^*  new 
men,"  to  whom  all  his  feelings  were  so  much  opposed, 
while  he  affected  to  believe  that  the  crowd  which  flocked 
to  Csesar^s  standard  was  composed  exclusively  of  ^*  volup- 
tuous youths,"  ^*  a  good-for-nothing  populace,"  and  "  in- 
solent Tribunes."  *  The  horror  with  which  he  regarded 
them  is  conveyed  in  the  description  he  wrote  of  them, 
when  he  beheld  them  assembled  around  their  victorious 
'  Ep,  350.      leader.^ 

(5S?  viu  ^'*      He  had  soon  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  led  astray 
14.)  • 

*  Caesar  could  not  afford  to  be  very  particular  in  his  choice,  and  there 
were,  no  doubt,  many  characters  of  this  description  in  his  camp.  And  after 
all  what  was  the  character  of  many  of  his  opponents  ? 
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by  his  imagination,  which  caused  him  to  regard  Csesar, 
once  the  object  of  his  adoration,  as  a  second  Cinna  or 
Sulla,  if  not  an  actual  Phalaris.*    He  had  doubted  whether  ^.^ffp- »».»•; 

'  30%.;  317.; 

he  should  not  be  called  a  Hannibal  rather  than  a  Komanj^/^J^^-^- 
Imperator^,  and  would  not  allow  in  his  character  even  a>  £p.304,  i. 
shadow  of  goodness.*  But  in  a  short  time  he  had  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  this  very  Cassar,  and  in  his  own 
person  to  experience  his  clemency,  and  had  then  to  confess, 
if  not  utterly  blinded  by  prejudice,  that  the  virtues  of  a 
great  man  march  hand  in  hand  with  his  wisdom  towards 
the  goal  which  fate  and  his  own  will  have  set  before  him. 
There  was  nothing,  indeed,  of  Sulla  or  of  Cinna  in  Csesar^s 
composition;  he  desired  to  rule,  and  nature  had  formed 
him  for  a  ruler.  In  his  road  to  sole  dominion,  for  which 
Home  was  then  ripe,  and  which  alone  could  save  her, — for 
without  it  she  could  no  longer  exist, —  many  ancient  forms 
must  of  necessity  be  trampled  on,  many  ancient  rights 
must  be  violated.     His  motto  was :  — 

"  Si  violandum  est  jus,  regnandi  gratia 
Yiolandam  est ;  aliis  rebus  pietatem  colas."  f 

We  may  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  liberty  of  judging 
such  a  man,  but  let  him  who  would  adopt  his  maxims  first 
examine  whether  he  be  himself  a  Caesar.  X     Timoleon  is 

*  When  Caesar  had  crossed  the  Kubicon,  Cicero  wrote  to  Atticus :  O 
hominem  eunentem  et  misemm,  qui  ne  umbram  quidem  rov  kolKov  viderit! 
Ep,  304.  In  another  letter  he  says  of  him:  Ne  simidare  quidem  potent 
quidquam  iro\irucas,     Ep,  307,  6.  (Att,  vii.  13.) 

f  The  words  of  Etcocles  in  the  Phsnissae  of  Euripides,  534,  535. : 

£?ir€p  yap  aSiK€7v  XP^,  rvfMxvviSos  ircpi 
KdWuTTov  iJSuctw  *  r&AAa  8*  ivatSdv  ^wv. 

Suet.  Jul,  30.;  Cic.  de  Off,  iii  21. 

{  In  his  speech  against  Yatinius  Cicero  asks  him:  Si  jam  violentior  aJiqua 
in  re  Ccesar  fuisset,  ai  eum  magnitudo  contentionis,  atudium  gloricB^  prtBStans 
animuSf  exceUens  nobilitas  aUquo  impulisset,  quod  in  iUo  viro  et  turn  '^erendum 
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perhaps  without  a  counterpart  in  history,  but  even  he 
stands  at  a  vast  distance  from  Cassar  in  respect  of  intel- 
lectual greatness. 

And  what  was  Pompeius  in  comparison  with  him  ?    **  He 

betrays  the  utmost  timidity  and  perturbation  of  mind," 

I  ?f'SF'  ^'  Cicero  writes  of  him  to  his  friend  on  the  20th  of  January.* 

iAtt.  vil.  13.)  1-11.  J 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  him  that  Csesar  had  crossed 
the  Kubicon  and  was  advancing  rapidly  through  Picenum, 
he  hastened  to  leave  E.ome,  in  order  to  escape  the  tu- 
multuary concourse  of  the  citizens  about  him,  and  reach 
his  two  legions  in  the  south  of  Italy,  which  constituted  his 
only  hope  for  the  moment;  whilst  Favonius  sneeringly 
observed,  it  was  time  for  him  now  to  stamp  upon  the 
«  ^pian,     ground.^    Cicero  was  wrong  in  blaming  him  for  abandoning 
37.  *     *  '  Rome  at  this  juncture  * ;  for  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
304.T;3M.';  maiutaiu  the  city:  his  real  fault  consisted  in  not  having 
▼u/io,  11*.;    prepared  himself  in  time  to  encounter  such  an  adversary 
as  Caesar,  who,  on  his  part,  could  venture  to  commence 
hostilities  with   a  single  legion,  in  the  conviction   that 
soldiers  would  join  him  at  every  step,  and  that  the  troops 
he  had  left  beyond  the  Alps  would  follow  him  with  the 
celerity  he  had  himself  taught  them.*     Meanwhile  Len- 
tulus,  in  too  great  consteruaiion  to  execute  the  orders  of 
Pompeius,  and  carry  off  the  public  treasure  and  offerings 
in  the  temples,  fled  the  day  after  his  chief,  and  neglected 
*  caB«.2?rf;.   even  to  lock  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  treasury.^     He 
was  followed  by  the  other  Consul,  and  most  of  the  au- 
thorities.    Pompeius  had  declared  that  he  would  regard  as 
» Dio  Cass,   enemies  any  that  remained  in  E.ome  ^ :  he  required  the 

xU.  6.;  Ap-  "^  ^ 

Civ.  IL  37.  essct,  ei  maxinds  rebus,  quas  postea  gessit  ohliterandum :  id  tu  tibij  furcifer, 
sumes  et  Vatinii  latronls  ac  sacrUegi  vox  audieiur,  hoc  postulantis,  ttt  idem 
sibi  concedatur  quod  Ccesari  ? 

*  The  twelfth  legion  overtook  him  after  he  had  taken  Cingulnm  (Css. 
Bell,  Civ,  i  12.).  Many  soldiers  had  joined  him  beioi-e  this,  and  he  had 
levied  recruits  in  all  dii'ections. 
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magistrates  and  the  Senate  to  join  him  in  Campania.  In 
the  present  posture  of  affairs  he  was  regarded  as  a  Dictator. 
KTo  attempt  was  made  at  enlistment  in  the  city ;  the  mo- 
ment for  action'  was  lost ;  nothing  appaared  safe  this  side 
3f  Capua.  "  The  abandonment  of  the  city  by  her  magis- 
trates, above  all  the  flight  of  Pompeius,"  writes  Cicero 
bo  Atticus,  ^^  has  made  an  amazing  impression  on  men's 

minds "»  »-Ep.802.2. 

Immediately  after  this,  he  quitted  his  own  residence  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city*,  and  proceeded  to  Cam- 
pania.    Fompeius  had  committed  to  him  the  superintend- 
3nce  of  the  Campanian  coast  ^  where  he  was  charsjed  to  ^Epv- 201,  a.-, 
levy  troops,  to  provide  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  region,  vi'/h'm  i)i». 
ind  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Pompeians  gene- 
rally.   The  Consul  Lentulus  and  other  leading  personages 
met  him  at  Formiae.     All  were  alike  in  alarm  and  per- 
plexity.^    His  own  anxiety  increased  daily.     "Shall  I/' ( J^r^hW 
16  writes  from  hence  to  Atticus,  "  embrace  without  re- 
jerve  the  cause  of  Pompeius  ?     I  am  not  alarmed  by  the 
langer,  but  I  am  distracted  with  grief.     Everything  has 
)een  done  so  inconsiderately,  and  so  entirely  against  my 
advice!"*     He  had,  besides,  begun  to  suspect  that  Pom-JjJ^-^'y®*J2^. 
)eius  was  meditating   a  flight  beyond  the  sea,  and  his 
Ustress  was  further  augmented  by  his  fears  for  the  females 
)f  his  family,  who  had  remained  in  the  city.     What  treat- 
nent   might   they   expect   from   Caesar  ?       How    would 
Pompeius  interpret  his  conduct  in  leaving  them  there  ?"  ^   aif'Ti)^**' 

Pompeius  was  now  traversing  Apulia  and  the  adjacentj2o^****^* 
listricts  with  a  show  of  activity,  but  in  reality  undecided 
low  to  act.     His  hopes  rested  solely  on  the  two  legions  at 

*  On  Jan.  19th,  according  to  the  date  assigned  to  Ep,  303.  This  letter 
ras  written  either  on  his  journey  irom  Borne,  or  immediately  before  his 
eparture  from  the  city.  In  the  next  letter,  of  the  21st  Jan.,  we  read  that 
^sesar  was  already  besieging  Ancona.  Atticus  informed  Cicero  of  this 
rom  Borne. 
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Capua;  for  the  new  levies  were  pressed  unwillingly  into 

the  service^  and  showed  no  readiness  to  fight  against  Csesar^s 

*  fw-^s-;  veterans.^     Cicero  derived  some  encouraojement  from  the 

307.;  308.  ^  ^  *=>  ^ 

i^liJ)"'  ^**  desertion  of  Labienus^  one  of  Caesar's  ablest  lieutenants  ^ : 
« Epp.  304.;  but  what  was  the  good  of  this  desertion,  since  he  in  whose 

807.*  309.  ^ 

(^«7"i!;  favour  it  was  made  could  make  no  use  of  it,  at  least  in 

13,  14.);  Dio  ' 

caf».xa4.  Italy?  A  gleam  of  hope  presented  itself  to  Pompeius, 
when  Lucius  Caesar,  a  relative  of  the  Imperator,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Bome  to  persuade  him  to  peaceful  measures, 
returned  with  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  he  was  willing 
to  cease  from  hostilities,  if  Pompeius,  on  his  part,  would 
retire  to  his  province,  and  restore  entire  freedom  to  the 
Kepublic.  Cicero  saw  the  ambassador  at  Minturnse,  on 
the  25th  of  January,  and  sneered  at  his  insignificance, 
whilst  the  terms  offered  by  Caesar  appeared  to  him  in- 

»  rp.  307, 6.  tolerable.' 

?if  fs^ie"* '     Pompeius,  encouraged  by  the  acquisition  of  Labienus, 

Di».xvi.i2.  returned  the  following  answer  in  the  presence  of  the 
Consuls  at  Teanum :  —  ^^  Caesar's  terms  shall  be  granted, 
on  condition  that  he  retreats  beyond  the  Rubicon  and 
relinquishes  all  the  cities  he  has  taken  :  when  this  has  been 
done  we  will  return  to  the  city,  and  leave  all  further 

4  Ep,  308. 1.  neorotiations  in'the  hands  of  the  Senate  *  ;  but  until  Caesar 

(J«.va.  14.)      .»  .        /.         1  n  n    1  1^ 

gives  security  for  the  performance  of  these  terms,  Pompeius 

i  cm.seu.  and  the  Consuls  will  not  suspend  the  levy  of  troops."* 

'  *   *   '  Caesar  was  incensed  at  the  conditions  required  of  him,  nor 

was  it  likely  he  would  consent  to  disband  his  army,  while 

his  adversary  continued  to  augment  his  own.     The  nego- 

tiation  proved  fruitless,  and  Curio  laughed  at  the  whole 

e  Ep,  116.     affair.^     It  seems  probable  that  Caesar  himself  was  not  in 

( J/<.  Yil.  19.)  •111-11  1 

earnest  m  the  proposals  he  made,  or  that  at  any  rate  he 
did  not  wish  them  to  be  accepted.  But  the  fact  of  his 
having  proposed  terms  of  accommodation  placed  him  in  an 
advantageous  position,  and  enabled  him  to  appear  innocent 
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of  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  which  was  soon  to  be  shed. 
After  despatching  his  proposals,  which  were  equitable  in 
themselves,  he  continued  to  display  the  same  activity  in 
his  movements.  "  Out  upon  the  accursed  robber  I"  Cicero 
exclaims ;  "  shame  upon  the  Bepublic  I  whose  disasters 
can  scarcely  be  repaired  by  any  amount  of  future  tran- 
quillity."** l£p.815.2, 

(Att,  tii  8.) 

No  dependence  could  be  placed  either  on  the  Consuls. 
They  had  appointed  Cicero  to  meet  them  at  Capua  on  the 
5th  of  February.  He  had  gone  there  before  this,  on  the 
27th  of  January,  to  expedite  the  levy  of  troops,  and  had 
found  the  Campanian  colonists  little  disposed  to  take  part 
against  CsBsar,  to  whom  they  owed  their  estates.'     But«^w».«o8,  i.; 

•  1       1.  t         ^  1         1         1  1       «  .   1         311.;  314.; 

now,  m  obedience  to  the  Consuls,  he  hastened  thither ('<«-\">*- 

lt»,  17.) 

*  Ceesar's  account  of  this  negotiation  does  not  quite  harmonize  with 

Cicero's.  (Cebs.  Bell.  Civ.  i  6 — 14.)    According  to  the  fonner  L.  Cassar 

md  the  Frsetor  Boscios  met  him  at  Ariminum  (c.  viii.),  hearing  proposals 

^rmn  Pompeios  {privati  officii  mandatd)  of  a  nature  he  could  not  accept; 

md  he  sent  them  hack  to  Pompeius,  with  his  own  terms.    The  envoys 

'onnd  Pompeius  at  Capua  (c.  x.),  not  at  Teanum,  as  Cicero  relates.    And 

he  Unfayourahle  answer  he  returned  was  received  hy  Caesar  at  Ariminum, 

^here  he  still  was  (c.  xi.),  who  then  first  proceeded  to  occupy  Ancona  and 

E^isanrum,  and  to  advance  himself  upon  Auximum  (c.  xii.).    After  his 

(accesses  there,  Pompeius  and  the  Consuls  fled  from  Rome  (c.  xiv.);  which 

ivonld  imply  that  Pompeius  had  returned  there  from  Capua,  afber  his  first 

light  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  Ruhicon,  which  is  out  of  the 

[uestion.     On  the  other  hand,  Cicero,  as  related  in  the  text,  saw  L.  Cssar 

>n  his  way  to  Pompeius,  at  MinturnsB  on  the  25th  Jan.,  after  the  flight 

rom  the  city;  and  the  siege  of* Ancona  had  commenced  hefore  the  21st* 

Ep.  304,  1.)    According  to  this,  Caesar  must  have  left  Ariminum  hefore 

ecei^ing  the  answer  of  Pompeius,  whose  interview  with  the  ambassador 

Qust  have  taken  place  after  his  flight  from  Rome.  (Comp.  Dio  Cass.  xli.  6.) 

\Bj  however,  Cicero's  letters  were  written  on  the  spot,  and  his  accounts  are 

orroborat«d  by  the  historians  of  the  time,  we  must  assume  that  Caesar  has 

>een  guilty  of   some  inaccuracy   [if  not  wilful  misstatement],  and  by 

arrating  the  negotiations  with    Pompeius  in  connexion  with  the  first 

dission  of  Lucius  has  given  rise  to  the  impression  that  his  departure  from 

Lriminum  did  not  take  place  till  after  they  had  been  brought  to  an  un- 

accessfol  issue. 
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again  from  the  Formian  villa,  where  he  then  was,  in  the 
most  inclement  weather,  and  on  his  arrival  found  neither 
of  them  there.  Late  in  the  evening,  however,  Lentulus 
made  his  appearance ;  but  Cicero  soon  found  that  nothing 
was  to  be  hoped  for  either  from  him  or  from  his  colleague. 
The  recruiting  was  everywhere  unsuccessful.  Those  em- 
'])loyed  in  the  service  scarcely  dared  to  show  their  faces; 
for  while  Pompeius  continued  to  wander  up  and  down, 
doing  nothing  to  any  purpose,  Caesar  was  near  at  hand. 
By  the  beginning  of  February  the  whole  of  the  Picenum 

JjJ/v^Ji7--j^wa8  in  his  power* ;  a  fact  known  however  only  to  Cicero, 

20»M)i  to  whom  it  had  been  communicated  by  Dolabella,  then 
with  the  advancing  general.  "  Our  Cnaeus  I "  he  exclaims, 
**  who  would  have  believed  it  I  is  completely  overthrown ! 
He  is  totally  without  sense  or  courage  :  he  has  no  troops, 
no  activity :  he  is  ignorant  not  only  of  the  enemy's  force, 
but  of  his  own  also."  '  The  Consuls  themselves  scoffed  at 
his  commands.  When  he  desired  them  to  return  to  Rome 
jind   possess   themselves   of  the  money  in   the  treasury, 

»  £p.  318.     Lentulus  recommended  him  to  go  first  himself  to  Picenum.* 

Corfinium,  a  city  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  still  held 

out,  under  the  command  of  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 

the  Consul  of  the  year  700,  to  whom  the  province  of  Gaul 

had  been  recently  assigned.     He  had  hoped  that  Pompeius 

»  Ep.zae.  would  ioin  him  as  he  had  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  do^: 
and  had  he  done  so  they  might  have  saved  Rome,  and  pre- 
vented Caesar  from  pressing  forward  into  southern  Italy. 
But  Pompeius  dared  not  risk  an  encounter  with  his  rival, 
and  urged  Domitius  to  join  him  with  all  speed  in  the 
south.  Domitius,  however,  still  lingered  at  Corfinium, 
and  still  hoped  to  receive  aid  from  him ;  for  which  obsti- 
nate disobedience  Pompeius  thought   fit  sharply   to  re- 

4  Epp,  336.    primand  him.'* 

%.i2.)     '     After  wasting  all  this  precious  time  in  Campania  and 


\ 
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Apulia,  Pompeius,  whose  thoughts  were  now  evidently 
directed  towards  Greece,  proceeded  about  the  end  of 
February  to  Brundisium.  The  failing  state  of  his  health 
must  serve  for  his  excuse.  Cicero  writes:  "  All  our  hopes 
rest  upon  the  health  of  one  man,  who  falls  sick  once 
aryear."  ^  Cassar  could  triumph  even  over  bodily  sufferings.  J  Jsip.aas. 
He  laid  siege  to  Corfinium  about  the  middle  of  February, 
and  after  a  week's  resistance  the  place  surrendered  on  the 
22nd.^     The  cohorts  of  Domitius  went  over  to  him  and«^«».M6.; 

338.  ( Jtf .  viii. 

gave  up  to  him  their  commander.     All  who  submitted  he^J^->^c«. 
treated  with  the  greatest  clemency.^     Then  with  winged^'- 
speed  he  advanced  to  the  shores*  of  the  Adriatic  in  quest (^^•▼iu-w) 
of  his  antagonist ;  but  he,  hard  pressed,  and  finding  him-cj/^TU.k) 
self  hemmed  in  on  the  land  side,  took  ship  in  the  harbour 
of  Brundisium,  and  set  sail  for  Greece.     This  was  on  the 
17th  of  March:  the  next  day  Caesar  entered  the  city.^^^psse. 

copy ;  comp. 

Thus  the  great  Pompeius,  flying  before  the  face  of  the  \f\lj^-  **• 
man  whom  a  short  time  since  he  had  affected  to  despise, 
abandoned  Italy,  the  theatre  of  his  former  exploits,  never 
again  to  behold  it.     He  probably  already  felt  that  which 
a  later  poet  thus  expresses,  — 

'*  Provida  Pompeio  dederat  Campania  febres 
Optandas  ;  sed  multas  nrbes  et  pablica  vota 
Yicerunt ;  igitnr  Fortuna  ipsius  et  nrbis 
Servatmn  victo  caput  abstulit."* 

During  this  time  Cicero  remained  in  Campania  engaged 
with  the  duties  assigned  him  there.    He  would  not  under- 
take any  office  of  more  importance,  that  there  might  be 
no  obstacle  to  his  efforts  for  obtaining  peace.^    Every- « £;».3io,i. 
where  he  met  with  the  greatest  indifference^,  and  out  of  12.) " 
heart  as  he  himself  was  with  the  undertaking  of  Pompeius,  iAulrmlz,) 
whose  abandonment  of  the  city  he  could  not  cease  re- 

*  Juvenal,  Sat  x,  283 — ^286.    Lucan  gives  an  admirable  portrait  of  the 
two  rivals.  Phars,  i  129— 15a 
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grettlng,  harassed  also  by  the  suspicion  that  he  sought  his 
safety  out  of  Italy,  he  performed  his  task  with  lukewarm- 
ness.  He  says  ^himself  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do ;  and  he  let  Cassar  know  that  he  was  residing  quietly 
EpD.  336.;  on  his  own  estates,  generally  at  Formise.^ 

314.  Mtt.Tiii.  y  to  J  ^ 

12.;  Tii.  17.)  It  was  not  only  because  Pompeius  was  destined  to  be 
the  loser  in  the  struggle,  that  Cicero  was  so  much  injured 
by  his  close  connexion  with  him.  The  unhappy  conse- 
quences of  the  first  false  step  became  now  more  than  eyer 
apparent.  So  tenaciously  had  he  clung  to  Pompeius,  that 
he  had  frequently  allowed  his  feeling  for  him  to  oyercome 
his  reason  and  discretion ;  but  now  disgusted  with  his 
leader's  blunders,  and  with  the  little  attention  which  his 
advice  had  received,  he  was  seduced  into  practising  deceit 
towards  the  man  whom  he  had  once  so  highly  honoured ; 
for  we  can  give  no  milder  name  to  his  conduct  towards 
Pompeius,  when  we  compare  the  letters  addressed  to  him 
s  Ep,  334,  B.  from  FormisB^  with  those  he  wrote  to  Atticus  on  the  same 
11.)  subject.'     While  he  led  Pompeius  to  conclude  that  he 

m,^,'m,'  was  discharging  bis  commission  on  the  coast  of  Campania 
2,1.)^  '  '  with  zeal  and  success,  he  communicated  the  real  state  of 
the  case  to  Atticus,  as  we  have  just  described  it.  Again, 
from  Cicero's  second  letter  to  Pompeius,  in  answer  to  his 
summons  to  join  him  without  delay  at  Brundisium,  the 
latter  could  have  entertained  no  doubt  of  his  determination 
to  fly  with  him  into  Greece,  with  entire  devotion  to  hb 
interests ;  whereas,  from  many  of  his  letters  to  Atticus, 
we  discover  that  he  strongly  condenmed  this  flight,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  quitting  Italy.  **  I  was 
deceived,"  he  afterwards  confessed  to  his  friend,  "  by  the 
hope  that  peace  might  yet  be  efiected,  and,  if  so,  I  did 
not  choose  that  Caesar  should  be  angry  with  me  after  he 
xp.  874.  had  become  reconciled  to  Pompeius."^  And  this  was  all 
the  result  of  his  former  boundless  devotion  to  Pompeius, 
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now  that  his  opinion  of  him  had  suffered  such  a  change. 
''  The  bad  cause  he  has  never  failed  to  maintain  success* 
fully.'*  We  read  in  another  letter  to  Atticus :  "  In  the 
best  of  causes  he  has  succumbed."  ^  ^  ep-  3», 

Of  this  good  cause  Cicero  had  more  and  more  despaired ; 
and  when  he  recalled  to  mind  the  whole  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pompeius,  he  could  not  but  observe  how 
it  had  been  calculated  to  bring  about  the  existing  state 
of  things.  In  one  of  the  letters  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed as  so  contradictory  to  those  addressed  to  Pompeius^ 
he  writes :  "  Our  Pompeius  ha,s  acted  without  either  dis- 
cretion or  courage^  and^  I  may  add^  entirely  in  opposition 
to  my  advice.  Of  his  former  acts  I  do  not  wish  now  to 
speak;  how  he  encouraged  and  supported  Csesar^  and 
placed  arms  in  his  hands  against  the  Bepublic ;  how  he 
caused  laws  to  be  passed  by  <;ompulsion5  in  express  con- 
tradiction to  the  Auspices ;  how  he  added  the  Further 
Gaul  to  Caesar's  province,  and  connected  himself  with 
him  by  marriage ;  how,  as  Augur,  he  countenanced,  by 
his  presence,  the  adoption  of  Clodius ;  how  he  testified 
more  anxiety  to  procure  my  recall  to  Kome  than  he  did 
to  retain  me  there ;  how  he  prolonged  the  term  of  Caesar's 
government,  and  contributed,  in  various  ways,  to  augment 
his  power  during  his  absence ;  or,  finally,  how  the  same 
Pompeius,  who  in  his  third  Consulship  undertook  the 
preservation  of  the  Republic,  suffered  ten  of  the  Tribunes 
to  procure  a  law  allowing  Caesar's  claim  of  absence,  and 
even  sanctioned  it  by  a  decree  of  his  own ;  how,  moreover, 
he  opposed  the  Consul  Marcellus  when  he  required  Caesar's 
recall.  Passing  over  all  this,  what  could  be  more  dis- 
graceful, what  more  ill  advised,  than  this  retreat,  or  rather 
this  shameful  flight  from  the  city?"*  It  is  curious  to'^psae, 
observe  in  this  passage  how  his  old  wrongs  recurred  tojjgp-^^ 

his  mind  after  so  long  an  interval,  and  how  completely 

o  2 
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he  forgets,  while  detailing  all  these  grievances,  the  active 
part  he  himself  had  taken  in  most  of  the  transactions  he 
blames.     He  resented  not  having  been  taken  into  counsel 

Ep.  818.  by  the  Pompeians  in  any  of  their  measures^ ;  and  this 
feeling,  to  which  was  added  his  indignation  at  the  flight 
from  Borne,  is  plainly  discernible  also  in  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  Pompeius  with  the  express  design  of  removing 

Ep.  334.  D.  all  doubts  of  his  devotion.^  The  Imperator  himself  must 
have  divined  what  was  in  his  correspondent's  mind  when 
he  read  the  words :  ^*  I  recollected  that,  in  return  for  the 
important  services  I  had  rendered  the  State,  I  had  been 
made  to  suffer  the  most  wretched  and  cruel  of  punish- 
ments.** 

Nevertheless,  his  affection  for  the  man  was  not  extin- 
guished. ^'  I  was  moved  to  indignation  against  him,"  he 
wrote,  while  Pompeius  was  besieged  by  Caesar  in  Brun- 
disium,  "  when  I  reflected  upon  the  errors  of  the  last  ten 
years ;  which  period  embraces  the  year  of  my  own  great 
affliction,  from  which,  to  say  the  least,  he  made  no  attempt 
to  shield  me.  Now,  however,  I  have  forgiven  all  that, 
and  allow  myself  only  to  think  of  his  good  deeds  and  the 
dignity  of  his  character.  Like  that  man  in  Homer,  who 
to  the  words  of  his  divine  mother  — 

AvrUa  fyap  roi,  hreura  fieff*  '^E/CTopa  irorfios  srocfios,  — 

replied, 

AvTi/ca  TsOvavqv,  hrsl  ovk  dp*  efisWov  kralpcc 
mad,  xvW.  K.TELV0fJL8V^  iiTafivpai,  ^  — 

so  say  I,  and  with  how  much  more  reason,  since  Pom- 
peius is  not  only  my  friend,  but  my  patron?     Such  a 

Ep.  846.  man  too  as  he  is  I  and  engaged  in  such  a  cause !"  ^ 
Cicero's  position  was,  in  fact,  a  melancholy  one  ;  he  haf  ed 
where  he  should  have  admired,  and  loved  where  his  judg- 

comp.  Ep.  ment  offered  him  only  an  object  of  compassion.^ 

87.  (Jtt.Tiil.  J  *f  L 

Si) 
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Whilst  Csesar  was  rapidly  advancing  to  Bnindisium, 
Cicero  was  in  a  state  of  intense  uneasiness^  and  undecided 
how  to  act.  Should  he  repair  to  Pompeius  whilst  he  was 
yet  in  Italy  ?  In  obedience  to  a  summons  from  him  he 
had  already  set  out  to  join  him,  when,  on  a  false  report  of 
Csesar's  approach,  he  was  induced  to  retrace  his  steps.^'^jjf-^j^- 
Again  he  hesitated  whether  to  follow  Pompeius  in  the 
event  of  his  leaving  Italy.  In  this  distress  he  determined 
to  occupy  himself  with  the  discussion  of  various  theses 
and  questions  suggested  by  the  actual  position  of  affairs.^  ^  Ep.  345. 
At  other  times  he  called  up  to  his  imagination  the  ideal 
hero  whom,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Kepublic,  he  had  pour- 
trayed  as  its  supreme  director.^     Had  he  not  been  morally »  Ep,  934,  i. 

,,.     ,    ,  ,  /.  1     1         i^  1  "^  (il«.  viii.  11.) 

blind,  he  must  have  confessed  that  Csesar  was  the  man,  as 
nearly  as  human  imperfections  allow ;  that  Pompeius  was 
not  so  he  was  now  sufficiently  persuaded.  Caesar,  indeed, 
he  acknowledged  to  be  *^  a  prodigy  of  vigilance  and 
energy."*  ^*  Have  you  ever,"  his  friend  Caelius  ^'^8,J^J;'^332,3, 
"read  or  heard  of  a  man  more  vigorous  in  action,  or 
more  moderate  in  the  use  of  victory  than  our  Caesar  ?"  ^     »  Ep,  335. 

Caesar,  meanwhile,  since  his  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  15.) 
had   made   several  attempts  to  gain  Cicero.      He   was 
annoyed  at  finding  that  so  many  of  the  leading  men  had 
quitted  the  city  with  Pompeius,  and  on  January  24th  he 
sent  Trebatius  to  Cicero  to  entreat  him  to  return,  assuring 
him  that  his  so  doinor  would  afford  him  the  hicrhest  satis- 
faction.^.     To  this  Cicero  made  the  reply  before  adverted*  Ep.zw, 
to,  namely,  that  he  was  residing  quietly  on  his  estates. '    '    *    * 
Caesar  then  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  and  repeated  his 
request,  and  his  confidential  friend  Balbus   likewise  ad- 
dressed him  to  the  same  effect.^     Cicero  replied,  as  pru-r  £^;,.325.: 
dence  and  the  respect  due  to  Caesar's  position  demanded,  1.  li.) 
but  gave  no  hope  of  acceding,  contenting  himself  merely 
with  an  exhortation  to  peace.®    The  great  Imperator  knews  sp.^;^  , 

O  3  (^W.Tlii.'s.) 
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well  ithe  advantage  to  his  cause  of  the  acquisition  of  such 
a  man  as  Cicero ;  nevertheless  he  evinced  great  moderation 
on  this  occasion,  and  made  no  attempt  at  coercion.  He 
expressed  himself  pleased  at  his  remaining  neutral,  and 

jii^.834,2.  begged  him  to  continue  so.^  Again,  during  his  hasty 
march  to  Brundisium,  he  found  time  to  write  him  another 
friendly  letter,  begging  him  to  come  to  Rome,  where  he 
hoped  soon  to  profit  in  person  from  his  advice,  while  he 
thanked  him  for  keeping  away  from  the  camp  of  Pompeius. 
Cicero  next  received  the  copy  of  a  missive  from  Csesar  to 
his  friends  Balbus  and  Oppius,  in  which  he  still  threw  out 
hopes  of  a  reconciliation  with  Pompeius,  and  distinctly 
explained  the  maxims  on  which  he  intended  to  govern. 
"  I  will  endeavour,"  he  says,  **  to  win  the  favour  of  all 
men  by  moderation,  and  to  secure  a  lasting  victory. 
Others  have  incurred  odium  by  their  cruelty,  and  yet  have 
not  been  able  long  to  maintain  their  conquest ;  Sulla 
only  excepted,  whom  I  have  no  intention  of  imitating."  * 
But  all  Cassar*s  efforts  were  in  vain.  Cicero's  imagination 
too  vividly  depicted  to  him  the  anticipated  consequences 
of  his  victory ;  the  proscription  of  the  Optimates  and  the 
promotion  of  the  conqueror's  creatures;  the  abolition  of 
debts  ;  the  confiscation  of  property.  *^  Laws,  tribunals. 
Senates,  no  longer  exist :  no  property,  public  or  private, 

JBp.348.  will  suffice  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  those  needy  upstarts.^ 
How  can  this  man  act  otherwise  than  wickedly?  His 
life  and  manners,  his  former  actions  and  present  under- 
takings, his  companions,  and  even  his  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  are  so  many  pledges  of  what  we  have  to  expect 

^.848,2.  from  him."^     In  reply  to  Caesar's  last  letter,  Cicero  ex- 

».  ix.  2  )  ^  -^ 

*  These  letters  of  Caesar,  addressed  to  Cicero,  Oppius,  and  Balbus,  have 
come  down  to  us  enclosed  in  Epp,  347.  and  348.  {AtL  ix.  6,  7.)    In  Ep 
350,  3.  (^Att  ix.  9.)  Cicero  comments  in  his  own  manner  on  Ceesar's  kindly 
letter. 
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pressed  his  willingness  to  use  all  his  efforts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  peace,  but  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  retain  his  gratitude  to  Pompeius.^     It  was  this  strong  i  Ep.  352. 

copy.  (Att 

feeling  of  gratitude  which  impelled  him  still  to  adhere  to^^) 
his  ancient  benefactor,  notwithstanding  the  frightful  threats 
he  held  out  of  what  he  would  do  if  he  gained  the  upper 
hand;  how  he  would  reduce  Kome  and  Italy  by  starvation; 
how  he  would  devastate  the  country  with  fire  and  sword ; 
and  give  up  to  plunder  the  possessions  of  the  wealthy. 
**Our  Cnaeus,"  Cicero  writes,  **is  terribly  ambitious  of 
such  a  royalty  as  Sulla's."  ^     He  was  deterred  from  imme-a  ep.m%. 
diately  following  him  by  these  forebodings.     **  Shall  I,"M«!**ix.7 
he  writes,  "  who  have  been  called  the  Saviour  of  the  city, 
the  father  of  my  country, — shall  I  lead  into  it  an  army  of 
Getas,  Armenians,  and  Colchians  ?  *     Shall  I  bring  famine 
and  devastation  into  Italy  ?^     He  shuddered  at  the  bare  J  ^p.  351. 
idea;  but  when  premature  tidings  reached  him  of  Pom- 
peius'  departure  from  Italy,  he  was  seized  with  regret  at 
not   having   accompanied   him.      In  the   same  letter  to 
Atticus  he  says :  "  He  had  performed   no  great  action 
which  should  have  made  me  wish  to  follow  him ;  but  now 
my  old  affection  for  him  revives.     I  cannot  endure  the 
longing  desire  I  have  to  be  with  him  ;    books,   studies, 
philosophy,  cease  to  interest  me :  like  the  bird  of  Plato,  I 
gaze  day  and  night  on  the  sea  and  long  to  fly  over  it.t 
.    ...    As  they  say  the  sick  man  has  hope  whilst  he  has 
breath,  so  I  refused  to  abandon  myself  to  despair  as  long 
as  Pompeius  remained  in  Italy ;  but  now  the  sun  seems 
to  have  disappeared  from  the  horizon."  *  4  Ep.zbx. 

To  follow  Cicero  through  the  mazes  of  his  ever  shifting 
aims  and  purposes  is  no  easy  task ;  and  yet  more  difficult 

**  Cicero  plainly  perceiyed  that  the  hopes  of  Pompeius  rested  on  the 
Eastern  provinces  and  the  allies. 

f  See  the  ninth  of  the  letters  ascribed  to  Plato. 
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would  it  be  to  give  in  a  short  space  any  adequate  picture 
of  these  alternations.     At  one  moment  he  rests  his  hopes 
on  the  terror  inspired  by  the  mere  name  of  Pompeius ; 
i^.as9,3.;  and  in  the  next  despairs  of  him  altogether  ^ ; — now  calling 
v7.)  to  mind  all  that  he  had  suffered  from  him,  he  bitterly 

inveighs  against  the  man  he  had  once  so  highly  extolled ; 
and  then  again  overflows  with  gratitude  for  past  benefits. 
By  turns  he  admires  and  despises  Ceesar ;  at  one  time  re* 
solved  to  adhere  faithfully  to  Pompeius^  his  determination 
soon  gave  way  before  his  distrust  and  indignation.  Now 
he  seems  to  forget  himself  in  his  love  of  his  country  and 
his  leader ;  and  then  allows  himself  to  be  swayed  solely  by 
.J§^^;i2.)his  selfish  interests.^  Never  was  there  a  nature  more 
susceptible  or  more  guided  by  impulse  than  that  of  Cicero; 
and  often  as  our  indignation  is  roused  against  him  by 
many  of  the  letters  of  this  period,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
compassion  for  him,  and  gladly  recall  to  our  remembrance 
the  magnanimity  which  shone  in  him  so  brightly  in  former 
times ;  while  we  linger  upon  the  traits  of  love  and  friend- 
ship which  even  now  are  not  wanting.* 

Cassar  quitted  Brundisium  soon  after  its  surrender,  with 
the  intention  of  reaching  Kome  by  the  Ist  of  April.  The 
number  of  his  adherents  had  been  much  increased  by  his 
late  brilliant  successes ;  and  many  of  the  leading  citizens, 
who  had  left  Rome  some  weeks  before,  now  returned 
thither.  On  the  27th  of  March  he  was  at  Sinuessa.  The 
day  before,  Cicero  had  received  another  letter  from  him, 
couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and  repeating  the 
request  to  join  him  at  Home. 

"You  have  augured  rightly  of  me,"  such  were  his 
words,  ^'  and  have  proved  your  knowledge  of  my  character, 

*  Thus  we  find  him  in  his  direst  perplexity  constantly  remembering  his 
dear  friend  Tiro,  and  eyen  anxious  to  extenuate,  in  addressing  him,  the 
excessiye  wretchedness  of  his  own  feelings.  See  Epp,  301.;  310.;  313.; 
328,2.;  329,3.;  358,2. 
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in  deeming  that  nothing  is  more  alien  from  my  nature 
than  cruelty.  This  in  itself  gives  me  much  pleasure :  I 
rejoice,  I  triumph  in  having  my  actions  approved  by  you."  ^  [  Jf  jj^^je 
The  praise  which  Caesar  bestows  upon  Dolabella  in  this 
letter,  and  his  assurances  of  regard  for  him,  seem  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  bait  to  allure  his  father-in-law  to 
Rome.  But  Cicero  could  not  justify  it  to  himself  to 
accept  this  invitation,  and  had  even  power  to  resist  the 
yet  stronger  temptation  which  Caesar's  actual  arrival  at 
Formiae  on  the  28th  offered  to  his  vacillating  nature.  In 
this  interview,  Caesar  once  again  urged  him  to  return,  on 
the  plea  that  his  continued  absence  from  the  city  would 
be  taken  as  implying  condemnation  of  his  measures.  But 
he  remained  unshaken.  His  case,  he  said,  differed  from 
that  of  the  others.  **  Well  then,  propose  terms  of  peace," 
Caesar  suggested:  and  to  Cicero's  question,  whether  this 
should  be  based  on  his  own  principles  ?  he  answered :  *^  I 
desire  not  to  prescribe  to  you  in  anything."  "  Then," 
said  Cicero,  "  I  must  declare  to  you  that  your  intention 
of  repairing  to  Spain,  or  of  transporting  an  army  into 
Greece,  is  against  the  will  of  the  Senate."  ^^  I  will  not 
hear  of  that  I "  exclaimed  Caesar.  "  I  knew  it,"  said 
Cicero,  "and  therefore  I  will  not  appear  in  Bome:  for 
I  have  no  choice,  but  to  speak  of  this,  and  much  more 
on  which  silence  is  impossible."  Caesar  then  endeavoured 
to  break  off  the  conference  amicably,  for  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  provoke  a  rupture  with  a  man  whom  he 
esteemed  so  highly ;  and  merely  begging  him  to  consider 
the  matter,  he  took  his  leave.  Cicero  was  highly  satisfied 
with  himself  for  having  remained  firm  to  his  character 
and  principles  in  this  trying  interview;  and  he  breathed 
more  freely  now  that  it  was  over.  In  the  letter  to  Atticus 
in  which  he  relates  the  circumstances  of  it,  he  says :  ^*  I 
am  pleased  with  myself,  which  has  not  been  the  case  with 
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me  for  a  long  time."  *     Speaking  of  the  effect  of  his  lan- 
guage upon  Csesar^  he  says :  "  I  have  spoken  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  him  more  cause  to  think  well  of  me 
than  to  thank  me."     We  have  already  seen  what  sort  of 
impression  the  followers  of  Caesar  made  upon  him.    Raised 
as  he  himself  had  been  by  his  own  exertions  to  the  rank 
he  now  enjoyed,  and  placing  himself,  as  he  aspired  to  do, 
iDui  ui^V^  ^^  ^^  equality  with  the  most  ancient  families  ^,  he  stigma- 
tizes with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  a  "  kingdom  of  the 
dead  "  [troop  of  shadoics]  f  these  men  who  were  destined 
eom*'  ^wS'    ^  stamp  a  new  character  on  the  Roman  world.^ 
[4tt,  ix.  18,       From  Formiae  Cicero  repaired  to  Arpinum,  and  there 
bestowed  upon  his  son,  who  had  now  attatned  his  sixteenth 
year,  the  gown  of  manhood.     His  fellow  citizens  testified 
their  gratitude  for  the  honour  he  conferred  upon  them  in 
selecting  his  native  city  for  the  ceremony,  which  he  was 
iwf^*j//?*ix,'P^^^®^^®^  from  performing  in  Rome  itself.^ 
'^'  *^'^  Still  under  the  influence  of  his  inextinguishable  affec- 

tion for  his  old  patron,  he  was  now  fully  resolved  to  follow 
him  into  Greece.  "Let  me  go,"  he  writes  from  Brun- 
disium,  "  where  my  desires  draw  me ;  and  abandoning  all 
my  possessions,  let  me  follow  him  to  whom  my  appearance 
at  this  juncture  will  occasion  more  joy  than  if  we  had 
continued  together.  When  we  were  together  last,  we 
had  great  cause  for  hope ;  but  now,  I  at  least  am  in  utter 
despair.  Except  myself,  no  man  has  left  Italy  that  does 
not  regard  Caesar  as  his  enemy."  His  determination  to 
join  Pompeius  was  hastened  by  the  persuasions  of  his 

*  Ego  me  amavi;  quod  mihi  jampridem  in  usu  non  veniL 
t  NcKvla.     [The  same  expression  occurs  in  previous  letters,  and  Cicero 
himself  ascribes  it  to  Atticus.     It  alludes  to  the  grislj  phantoms  which 
thronged  about  Uljsses  when  he  poured  the  libation  of  blood  into  tho 
trench : 

'EWtad/xriy,  ftU  8*  aXfxa  KiXaivtipis  *  at  S**  aeyipovro 
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brother,  at  whose  villa  he  spent  some  days  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April.1     Quintus  had  himsjelf  now  broken  with^^fv-^ssi-^ 
Caesar,  whose  favour  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  chiefly  on  ^-^o;  ^. 
his  brother's  account.    Still,  Cicero  hesitated  before  taking  ]^-\  ^2.;'^"* 
the  decided  step;  and  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Terentia^'*'*"^*^"^ 
and   TuUia,   who  had  joined  him   at   Formije   early  in 
February  ^  induced  him  at  one  time  to  think  of  going  to^^pp-sis,!.; 
Melita,  and  there  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  Spanish  cam-  is.  20.) 
paign  ^  for  he  felt  it  impossible  to  remain  in  Italy  under  ^  Epp.  374.; 
Caesar's  government;   though  he   continued    to   receive s) 
assurances  of  forgiveness  for  his  refusal  to  return  to  the 
Senate,  and  of  Csesar's  readiness  to  put  the  best  con- 
struction  upon  it.*      He   was   apprehensive   of  harsher J^^a36^4. 
treatment:  and  to  others,  in  fact,  Cassar  seems  to  have 
expressed  himself  less  tolerantly  in  regard  to  his  conduct.^ '  ^p.  m. 

*  /.  /.  (Dw.viii.  10.) 

But  neither  fear  nor  respect  for  the  master  of  Italy  could 

now  work  a  change  in  his  resolution.    He  was  strengthened 

in  his  previous  opinion  of  Caesar's  cruelty  and  disregard 

for  the  laws  by  a  conversation  he  had  with  Curio,  who, 

being  sent  with  three  legions  to  Sicily,  visited  him  on  the 

way  at  his  villa  near  Cumae.     Curio  informed  him  of  the 

desperate   condition   of   Pompeius;    of  Caesar's   violence 

towards  the  Tribune  Metellus,  who  had  opposed  his  seiz- 

ing  the  public  treasure ;  and  expressed  at  the  same  time 

his  expectation  that  the  Imperator  would  restore  all  who 

had  been  condemned  by  the  Pompeian  law.*®     At  this"  Ep.m,3, , 

time  Cicero  was  deeply  pained  by  the  conduct  of  the 

younger  Quintus,  who  went  to  Kome,  and  informed  Caesar 

of  his  father's  and   uncle's   intention  of  leaving   Italy. 

Notwithstanding   his   affection  for   his   nephew,  he  had 

always  treated   him  more  austerely  than  his  indulgent 

*  **  Could  I  endure  to  behold  Gabinius  sitting  by  me  in  the  Senate,  and 
to  hare  to  Tote  with  him?"  Ep.  874.  {A(L  x.  8.)  With  what  pain  must  he 
now  haye  recollected  ius  own  former  defence  of  this  man ! 
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father,  and  was  now  convinced  that  he  had  been  induced 

^^•3fi4a.;to  take  this  step  by  the  hope  of  ample  remuneration.^ 

x.8.7.)  More  and  more  urgent  became  the  admonitions  he  now 

received  to  remain  in  Italy.  Cselius,  who  was  obliged  to 
accompany  Caesar  into  Spain,  gave  him  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  worst  from  his  master's  anger  if  he  were  too  far 
provoked ;  CsBsar  could  not,  he  said,  brook  his  continued 
absence  from  Kome,  and  he  painted  in  the  liveliest  colours 
the  irritation  he  displayed  on  leaving  the  Senate  previously 
Ep.^.\    to  his  departure  for  Spain.*  ^ 

(Dii».Viii.'i6.;  Antonius,  who  acted  with  the  title  of  Propraetor  as 
Caesar's  vicegerent  in  Italy,  and  scandalized  Cicero  by 
making  his  progress  through  the  cities,  accompanied  by  the 

iS'xih  ^^^^^  Cytheris  and  other  profligate  women  ^  went  so  far 
as  to  declare,  though  in  courteous  terms,  that  he  would 
not  permit  him  to  leave  the  country;  and  referred  him  to 
Caesar,  who  himself  wrote  him  a  letter  to  the  same  effect 

4  ^.374,    whilst  on  his  march.^ 

(JS.  X*.  8. '  Cicero  remained  at  his  Cuman  villa,  whither  he  had 
gone  on  the  14th  April,  till  the  middle  of  May,  when  he 
left  it  for  his  estate  near  Pompeii,  and  there  remained  till 

»  Ep,  366.;    quitting  Italy.* 

4. 1*6.)  *  '  All  this  time  he  was  a  prey  to  distressing  reflections. 
TuUia,  who  was  with  him  and  expecting  her  confinement, 
joined  her  entreaties  to  those  of  Terentia  to  induce  him 
to  remain ;  and  Atticus  also  wished  to  retain  him  in  Italy^ 
at  least  to  the  close  of  the  Spanish  campaign.  Of  TuUia, 
whose  instances  were  generally  very  influential  with  him, 
he  writes :  ^^  Her  virtue  excites  my  admiration.  How 
nobly  she  bears  the  public  calamities,  and  her  own  do- 
mestic troubles !  f  With  what  courage  does  she  contem- 
plate my  approaching  departure !     Great  as  her  love  for 

**  Caesar  quitted  Rome  for  Spain  on  the  9th  April. 

f  Her  marriage  with  the  spendthrift  Dolabella  had  proved  unfortanate. 
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me  1%  and  entirely  as  she  is  wrapped  up  in  me,  she  only 
wishes  me  to  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  myself  and  of 
good  men's  approbation."  *     His  friend  the  Consular  Sul-  \fP'^^\ 
piciuSf  who  had  held  out  hopes  of  accompanying  him  to 
Greece,  was  still  undecided  when  he  joined  him  at  Cum8B.^'/w».37»7 
The  letters  of  Antomus,  which  Uicero  denommates   B,^'iAtt.x.i4,) 
Spartan  Set/tale  ^  [an  official  order],  led  him  to  anticipate  >  Ep.  376. 
violent  measures  from  him,  should  he  disregard  his  ad- 
monitions ;  and  besides  all  this,  it  was  not  the  right  season 
of  the  year  for  sailing.*  *  (^«^*if?i7.)' 

At  one  time  Cicero  conceived  the  idea  of  venturing  on 
an  enterprise  similar  to  that  of  Cselius  in  the  time  of 
Sulla  t;   but  imder  existing  circumstances,  such  an  at- 

*  Cicero  dates  this  letter  the  16th  May,  according  to  the  calendar  of  that 

time,  which  was  not  yet  altered.    This  date  falls  in  March.     [The  following 

time  table,  from  Fischer's  Rcemische  Zeittafeln,  p.  221.,  will  be  nseful  for 

reference. 

A.  u.  691  1  Jan.  =  14  March  63  b.  c. 

„  692  „  —    4  March  62  „ 

„  693  „  « 22  Feb.  61  „ 

„  694  „  =11  Feb.  60  „ 

„  695  „  =    1  Feb.  59  „ 

„  696  „  =  22  Jan.  58  „ 

„  697  „  =  12  Jan.  57  „ 

„  698  „  =    1  Jan.  56  „ 

„  699  „  =22  Dec.  56  „ 

„  700  „  =  12  Dec.  55  „ 

„  701  „  =    2  Dec.  54  „ 

„  702  „  =  21  Not.  53  „ 

„  703  „  =    3  Dec.  52  „ 

„  704  „  =23  Nor.  51  „ 

„  705  „  =  13  Nov.  50  „ 

„  706  „  =    2  Nov.  49  „ 

„  707  „  =23  Oct.  48  „ 

„  708  „  =  13  Oct.  47  „ 

After  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  in  this  year,  Jan.  1  a.  u.  =  Jan.  1  b.  a] 
t  In  conjimction  with  Carbo  who  commanded  the  remnant  of  Marius 
and  Cinna's  armies,  this  Cselius  collected  an  army  in  the  south  of  Italy  to 
oppose  Sulla,  by  whom  he  was  soon  crushed. 
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tempt  would  have  been  little  short  of  madness^  and,  as 
soon  became  evident,  he  was  not  the  man  to  abide  by  a 

jfbmto.;  daring  resolution.^     He  also  flattered  himself  with   the 

^i4?i«o*  ^^  ^^P®  *^*  Caesar  would  not  long  be  able  to  mamtain  his 
authority ;  a  hope  which  was  strengthened  by  the  popular 

'^^S74.  murmurs  at  his  seizing  the  treasure.^  Cato,  who  held 
Sicily  for  the  Pompeians,  had  abandoned  the  island  to 

s  ^.  382, 3.  Curio,  which  excited  Cicero's  vehement  displeasure  ^ ; 
though  we  cannot  imagine  that  he  would  himself  have 
displayed  more  firmness.*  Thus  harassed  and  perplexed 
he  adhered  to  his  purpose  of  leaving  Italy,  and  at  length, 
on  June  1 1  th,  accompanied  by  his  son,  he  set  sail  from 
Cseieta  with  the  intention  of  joining  Pompeius,  and  v»s 

<^p.386.;   followed  by  Quintus  both  father  and  son.* 

(Dtv.  xlr.  7.)  J    ^^  ^  Tfc  J 

Thus  he  once  more  turned  his  back  upon  Kome  and 
Italy,  and  all  that  was  dearest  to  him.  One  consolation 
accompanied  him,  which  he  thus  expresses  in  writing  to 
his  friend :  "  My  mind  dwells  not  upon  the  honours  and 
dignity  I  have  lost,  but  on  my  past  achievements ;  the 
deeds  I  have  accomplished,  the  reputation  I  have  enjoyed. 
My  conscience  sustains  me  when  I  reflect  that  while  I 
was  able  I  served  the  State  to  the  best  of  my  abilities, 
that  my  intentions  towards  it  were  the  most  honourable, 
and  that  I  foresaw,  fourteen  years  ago,  the  storm  which 
has  overwhelmed  it :  with  such  a  conscience  for  my  com- 

»  E/1.366, 1.  panion  I  take  my  departure."* 

'  *' '  From  the  time  of  Cicero's  departure  from  Italy  till  the 

beginning  of  the  following  February  we  are  without  any 
letters ;    and  there  are  but  four  letters  to  Atticus  written 

•  Sffp.sfts.;   from  Epirus  and  from  the  camp  of  Pompeius  ^  besides  a 

887.:  891.; 
898.  (JU.  xi. 

•  Cicero  was  nnjnst  towards  Cato  as  he  had  been  when,  in  the  month 
of  January,  he  wrote:  "Cato  would  sooner  submit  to  the  tyrant  than 
fight."    Ep.  809.  (iltt.  vii.  15.) 


Css. 
Ctv.  ii. 
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few  brief  notes  to  Terentia,  from  that  month  till  the 
middle  of  July  •* 

Caesar,  meanwhile,  was  making  rapid  strides  in  his 
career  of  victory.  Leaving  Borne  on  the  9th  of  April  ^,  *  a.u.706. 
and  taking  Gaul  in  his  way,  where  he  entrusted  the  siege 
of  Massilia  to  Trebonius,  he  pressed  forward  into  Spain, 
and  in  forty  days  annihilated  the  power  of  Afranius  and 
Petreius  the  legates  of  Pompeius.^  In  the  middle  of  jJ^™JJ|^Jf> 
August  Massilia  surrendered,  and  was  made  to  pay  dearly  B^^yd 
for  its  long  resistance.  Ca9sar  then  returned  to  Rome,^^' 
where  he  had  been  created  Dictator  during  his  absence. 
Not  choosing  to  recall  the  memory  of  Sulla,  he  only 
retained  this  title  eleven  days,  during  which  time  he 
made  use  of  its  extensive  powers  to  cause  himself  to  be 
elected  Consul  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  a  colleague  of 
his  own  naming.  After  making  several  important  regu- 
lations, especially  as  regarded  debtors  and  creditors,  he 
started  on  the  27th  December  f  for  the  final  struggle  with 
his  antagonist  in  Greece.  And  now  once  again  Pompeius 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a  great  general,  and  many 
were  the  dangers  and  difficulties  his  adversary  had  to 
encounter,  and  which  his  good  fortune  alone  could  have 
enabled  him  to  overcome,  before  his  final  victory  at  Phar- 
salia  on  the  9th  of  August  706. 

*  For  this  serenth  book  we  have  135  letters.  (These  are  from  Ep,  281. 
to  394.  in  Schiitz*8  edition.)  Of  these  eighty-seven  are  addressed  to  Atticus, 
seven  to  Terentia  and  TuUia,  four  to  Tiro,  two  to  Mescinius  Bafus,  Cicero's 
former  Qusestor,  two  to  the  Consular  Servius  Solpicins,  one  to  Caelins ;  from 
the  latter  to  Cicero  we  have  three  letters,  and  one  from  Dolabella.  Besides 
these  114,  there  are  twenty  copies  of  letters;  two  from  Pompeias  to  Cicero, 
and  as  many  from  the  latter  to  him ;  three  from  Caesar  to  Cicero,  with  one 
from  him  in  answer ;  three  to  Domitius,  and  one  to  the  Consuls  Lentulus 
and  Marcellus  from  Pompeius ;  two  from  Caesar  to  Oppius  and  Balbus ; 
five  from  the  two  latter  and  Jfrom  Matius  and  Trebatius  to  Cicero ;  and  two 
to  the  same  from  M.  Antonius. 

f  We  must  make  allowances  here  also  for  the  disordered  calendar. 
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On  rearhing  hu  Impentor,  Cicero  aw  realized  before 
hu  eyes  the  errors  he  might  have  anticipated  from  his 
preTious  conduct.  The  period  of  Ccaar^s  absence  in  the 
west,  whidi  Pompeins  might  hare  nsed  to  recover  Us 
fortunes  in  Italj,  had  been  lost  in  preparations,  oonsider- 
able  indeed,  and  calculated  to  check  the  enemy  on  his 
arrival,  but  not  finally  to  overthrow  him. 

<*  You  ask  for  letters  from  me,"  Cicero  vrrites  in  the 
banning  of  July,  when  the  decisive  battle  was  approach- 
ing ;  ^  but  there  is  nothing  worth  writing  about ;  nether 
the  events  which  happen   nor  the  measures  which   are 

Bp,»i.     adopted  are  such  as  to  give  me  any  sort  of  satisfaction."*  ^ 
He  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  his  presence  was  use- 
less to  Pompeius.     He  would  undertake  no  duties  of  any 
kind,  because,  as  he  himself  confessed,  there  were  none 

^.«t.  that  suited  him.'  The  language  of  the  Pompeians  ter- 
rified him,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  their  gain- 
ing the  ascendancy  when  he  heard  them  breathing  fury 

ep.  4M.     against  their  opponents.^ 

The  few  letters  of  this  period  to  Atticus  which  remain 
to  us  evince  the  mental  dejection  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

piotcfe.  If  we  may  believe  Plutarch  ^  whose  account  agrees  well 
with  our  knowledge  of  the  man,  Cato  even  reproved  him 
for  having  come  over  into  Greece ;  saying,  that  for  him- 
self it  would  not  have  beseemed  him  to  abandon  the 
cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life  but  that  Cicero 
ought  to  have  maintained  his  neutrality,  in  order  that 
after  the  event  he  might  have  been  able  to  take  part  in 
public  business ;  adding,  that  for  his  own  sake  it  behoved 
him  to  have  avoided  making  Caesar  his  enemy.* 

*  According  to  the  same  author  Pompeius  did  not  desire  Cieero't 
presence,  and  reproached  him  for  going  about  the  camp  peevishly,  and 
deriding  the  arrangements  which  were  not  agreeable  to  his  opinions.  We 
may  see  from  the  second  Philippic  (c.  16.)  that  there  was  some  trath  in 
this. 
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CV^ero  himself  only  tells  us,  that  as  the  exhortations  to 
peace  which  he  had  not  ceased  to  urge  ever  since  his  arri- 
iral  in  Greece  were  unheeded,  he  recommended  Pompeius 
\o  protract  the  war.  The  advantage  gained  over  Csesar 
It  Dyrrachium  might  have  led  to  more  important  results 
lad  Pompeius  followed  his  advice ;  as  it  was,  it  only 
ierved  to  increase  his  self-confidence,  and  his  partizans 
uged  him  on  to  a  decisive  conflict.  "  From  that  time," 
[yicero  says,  '^  the  greatest  of  men  became  nothing  of  a 
jeneraL"'  \^f,:^^ 

His  own  anxieties  were  at  this  time  enhanced  hj  pecu- 
liary  embarrassments.  His  gains  from  his  province, 
imounting  to  2,200,000  sesterces  *,  which  sum  he  had  de- 
>osited  in  the  hands  of  the  Publicani  at  Ephesus,  had  been 
appropriated  by  Pompeius,  who  was  now  in  great  distress 
or  money  ^;  and,  besides  this,  the  time  had  arrived  for'^^J^K 
he  payment  of  a  second  instalment  of  Tullia's  marriage 
)ortion  to  Dolabella,  and  as  a  divorce  between    them 

*  We  find,  from  comparing  Ep.  386.  with  387.  (Att  xi.  1.  2.),  that  this 
'as  not  the  entire  amount  of  his  gains,  as  he  writes  to  his  former  Qnsestor, 
tnfVis,  Ep.  302,  5.  (Div.  y.  20.)  See  the  remarks  in  Schiitz*8  edition  on 
lis  Ep.  [On  this  subject  Cicero's  statements  are  confused.  His  afiairs 
rere  embarrassed,  his  calculations  of  income  from  his  estates  inaccurate, 
nd  he  knew  perhaps  very  little  about  the  state  of  his  accounts.  To  Rufus 
e  states  {Ep,  302,  5.)  that  the  whole  of  his  gains  from  his  province,  de- 
osited  at  Ephesus  (2,200,000  sest.),  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  loan 
J  Pompeius  at  early  as  Jan.  705 ;  but,  in  speaking  of  his  resources  to 
Ltticus,  Feb.  706,  he  reckons  a  similar  sum,  meaning  apparently  the  same, 
1  Asia.  Ep.  386.  Again,  in  Ep.  387.,  he  states  that  he  has  withdrawn 
ae  half  of  this  sum.  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  in  opposition  to  Abeken, 
lat  Cicero  had  realized  no  more  than  the  single  sum  of  2,200,000  sest. 
•om  his  province ;  that  Pompeius  had  borrowed,  or  perhaps  only  proposed 
)  borrow  it,  Jan.  705,  but  if  borrowed  had  repaid  it  the  same  year ;  and 
lat  Cicero  forgets  in  Ep.  386.  that  he  had  already  withdrawn  half  the  sum 
B  there  mentions  as  belonging  to  him.  Abeken*s  view  would  fix  upon 
icero  a  direct  falsehood,  besides  the  crime  of  realizing  twice  the  sum  from 
is  province  which  he  himself  allows  to  be  legitimate.] 
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seemed  not  improbable^  Cicero  was  in  some  perplexity 

arapl^*,  i  ^^^  *^  ^^^^     ^  ^^  P*^^  *^®  money,  it  would  in  all  pro- 

M«.xi.4.  bability  soon  be  squandered  by  his  spendthrift  son-in-law, 
and  there  would  be  small  hope  of  his  ever  recovering  it 
in  the  event  of  a  separation ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  by 
no  means  desirable  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  Dola- 
bella,  as  he  was  high  in    Cassar's   favour.      Under  the 

\Sl'^'     P^®^^^®  ^^  ^  these  troubles  he  at  length  fell  seriously  ill.^ 

At  this  juncture  he  felt  little  inclined  to   sympathize 

with  Caelius,  who  expressed  the  bitter  regret  he  now  felt 

at  having  yielded  to  Curio's  persuasions    and  embraced 

(n£*?Sl     Caesar's  cause.^     Much  greater  was  the   eflfect  produced 

*^->  upon  him  by  a  letter  from   Dolabella   at  Kome,  while 

Caesar  was  at  Dyrrachium,  exhorting  him,  in  the  most 
earnest  and  friendly  manner,  to  abandon  the  Pompeian 

4  i)».889.  cause,  and  remain  quietly  at  Athens  or  elsewhere'* ;  it  was, 
'  '  in  fact,  in  reliance  upon  a  similar  letter  from  his  son-in- 
law,  containing  assurances  of  Caesar's  favour,  that  he  soon 
after  returned  to  Italy,  not  knowing  what   might  there 

*j?p.  400,1.  await  him.* 

iAU.  xi.  7.) 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  at  which   he   was  not 
«^piut. civr.   present*,   being  detained  by   sickness  at  Dyrrachium ^ 
without  waiting  for  an  express  permission  he  crossed  over 
(D??'S?*     *^  Brundisium,  whence  he  wrote,  Nov.  4.,  to  Terentia,^ 
"•^  At  Brundisium  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  Pom- 

peius.  "  I  never  doubted,"  he  writes  to  Atticus,  "  that 
such  would  be  his  end ;  such  utter  despair  of  success  pos- 
sessed the  minds  of  all,  both  kings  and  people,  that,  go 
where  he  might,  this  I  was  convinced  must  ensue.  I 
cannot  but  lament  his  death,  for  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man 
•  B/)!P.»8,  i.;of  virtue,  sobriety,  and  integrity."  ® 
xt  '6,7.)    '       This  book  we  will  conclude  with  a  general  survey  of  the 

*  His  son  seems  to  hare  been  engaged  in  the  action  as  a  cavalry  officer, 
at  least  if  the  passage  De  Off,  ii.  13.  refers  to  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 
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period  it  treats  of.  It  forms  a  part  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable epochs  in  the  world's  history ;  an  epoch  in  which 
ifien>  whose  names  rank  amongst  the  most  illustrious  of 
any  age^  appear  upon  the  scene ;  men  such  as  Csesar  and 
Pompeius^  and  many  others  to  whom  we  assign  a  second 
rank  only  because  their  lot  was  cast  in  the  same  age 
with  these  extraordinary  characters.  From  the  contem- 
plation of  an  epoch  like  this,  in  which  the  highest  interests 
of  nations  were  at  stake,  and  the  most  powerful  springs 
of  political  action  opposed  to  one  another,  even  our  own 
times  may  derive  instruction.  As  regards  Cicero  himself, 
this  period  is  also  one  of  great  importance ;  and,  fortu- 
niately  for  us,  it  is  more  prolific  in  letters  than  any  other, 
and  these  too  for  the  most  part  addressed  to  Atticus, 
and  consequently  giving  us  an  insight  into  bis  inmost 
BOuL*  We  may  indeed  account  it  a  rare  good  fortune 
that  documents  relating  to  an  age  of  such  infinite  grandeur 
and  importance  should  have  come  down  to  us ;  documents, 
too,  in  which  the  characters  and  actions  of  its  leading  per- 
sonages are  fully  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent 
reader.  Of  the  intelligent  reader,  indeed,  alone ;  for  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  except  in  the  few  letters  of  a 
Caesar,  a  Pompeius,  or  an  Antonius,  the  characters  ex- 
hibited are  only  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  Cicero's  own 
mind,  troubled  and  distorted  as  it  frequently  was.  Even 
Pompeius,  whom  he  knew  so  intimately,  is  placed  at  times 
too  high — at  others,  too  low ;  nevertheless,  we  can  re- 
cognize, in  the  delineation,  the  heir  of  Sulla's  power  and 
principles."!;  Cicero's  faith  in  the  old  Eepublic,  of  which 
he  could  never  divest  himself  altogether,  renders  him  still 

*  We  have  twenty-two  letters  to  Atticus  alone,  written  in  Feb.  705. 
There  are  twenty-four  written  in  March. 

t  In  reference  to  Pompeius  the  Epp,  352.,  348.,  and  398.  {AtU  ix.  11.  7 
and  xi.  6.)  are  highly  important. 
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more  blind  with  regard  to  Caesar,  who  nevertheless  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  as  the  greatest  statesman  and  hero  of 
his  day,  and  whose  conduct  towards  Cicero  himself  cannot 
fail  to  interest  and  please  us.  The  main  interest,  however, 
of  these  letters,  consists  in  the  light  they  throw  upon  the 
character  of  the  writer  himself,  which,  notwithstanding 
his  false  views  and  ever  varying  sentiments  and  resolves, 
is  distinctly  exposed  to  our  view.  In  his  letters  to  Atticus 
he  does  not  spare  himself.  We  discern  throughout  them 
his  weak  side,  his  prejudices,  his  irresolution,  and  frequently 
his  overweening  and  mistaken  self-confidence;  we  are 
more  than  ever  assured  that,  however  refined  was  his 
mental  culture, — such,  indeed,  as  no  earlier  age  could 
have  given, — however  great  were  the  special  acts  he  per- 
formed for  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  deficient  in  the 
moral  force  and  grandeur  indispensable  to  one  who  aspired 
to  control  the  age,  or  even  to  keep  his  proper  place  in  it 
Cato,  though  not  entirely  exempt  from  blame,  had  at  least 
the  glory  of  remaining  true  to  his  own  views,  and  follow- 
ing them  even  to  death ;  but  what  period  is  there  in  the 
life  of  Cicero  in  which  he  may  not  be  taxed  with  feeble- 
ness, with  shuffling,  with  shrinking  from  his  principles  ? 

JVon  omnia  possumits  omnes, 

Cicero  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  keen  suscepti- 
bility to  the  noble  and  beautiful ;  and  with  a  mind  pecu- 
liarly alive  to  every  impression.  Cherishing,  moreover,  a 
deep  reverence  for  morality,  justice,  and  order,  he  gladly 
turned  his  thoughts  from  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  contemplation  of  the  nobler  past.* 

*  How  far  was  Rome  at  that  period  from  the  ideal  of  a  weU-constitnted 
State,  such  as  Cicero  describes  in  his  treatise  de  Legibus  (iii  12.)  I  /to  ae 
res  habet,  ut  si  senatus  dominus  sit  publici  consilii,  quodque  is  creoerit^  de^ 
fendant  omnes,  et  si  rdiqui  ordines  principis  ordinis  consUio  rempMkam 
gubernari  vdint,  possit  ex  temperantia  juris,  quumpotestas  in  popuh^aMCtoriiai 
in  senatu  sit,  teneri  Hie  modenUus  et  concors  civitatis  status. 
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To  a  spirit  thus  appointed,  so  delicately  bred  from  its 
routh  upward,  the  principles  of  aristocracy  were  no  more 
lian  natural.  In  the  society  of  the  Optimates  or  the 
Sest  Men  he  found  his  congenial  elements :  through  them 
le  had  attained  greatness,  and  them  he  wished  to  bear 
xile.  Accordingly,  we  must  not  reproach  him  with  his 
ncapacity  for  understanding  Csesar,  and  with  finding  in 
IJsesar's  followers  ''a  kingdom  of  the  dead."^  His  was*  see  p.  298 
lot  a  nature  which  could  endure  being  torn  up  by  the 
"oots;  and  nobler  motives  for  his  enmity  to  the  great 
[Hctator  might  be  found  in  his  gratitude  and  regard  for 
?ompeius,  and  his  fond  adherence  to  a  constitution  which 
lad  been  the  glory  of  centuries.  On  this  all  his  greatness 
vas  founded:  this  had  been  the  object  of  his  life-long 
iaxe ;  and  it  was  not  therefore  possible  that  he  whose  mis- 
ion  it  was  to  destroy  it  should  ever  gain  his  real  affections. 
'.n  this  one  point  he  remained  true  to  himself  amidst  all 
lis  wavering. 

Unhappily  for  him,  the  Optimates  of  his  day  were  for  the 
QOst  part  no  longer  in  reality  the  *'  Best  Men,**  and  thus 
t  was  impossible  but  that  in  pursuing  the  course  he  con- 
idered  right,  he  should  frequently  become  involved  in 
Qconsistencies  and  error.  Living,  too,  in  a  degenerate 
,ge,  he  could  not  remain  wholly  untainted  by  the  sur- 
ounding  corruptions,  while  his  habit  of  living  by  imagina- 
ion  in  the  past  and  the  ideal  only  served  to  cloud  the 
present,  and  cripple  in  him  the  energy  which  seizes  the 
noment.  That  even  in  this  respect  he  was  often  success 
ill;  that  he  vanquished  as  Consul  a  Bullus  and  a  Catillna, 
.nd  saved  the  State  from  utter  ruin ;  that  his  whole  career 
vas  signalized  by  many  noble  exploits,  the  last  year  of  his 
ife  by  glorious  energy, — all  this  he  owed  especially  to  the 
;ircumstance  of  his  being  born  and  bred  a  Boman.  Had 
le  been  endowed,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  less  exquisite 
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8eii8ibility»  we  should  have  lost  the  subllmest  creations  of 
his  mteUect.  If  as  a  statesman  he  was  forced  to  succumb 
to  C»sar^  it  is  refreshing  to  learn  with  what  mildness  the 
conqueror  treated  him,  and  we  rejoice  to  think  that  he  wbi^ 
destined  at  last  to  fall  in  a  worthier  struggle  with  Csesar^i 
less  worthy  successors. 
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SURVEY  OF  HISTORICAL  EVENTS. 


A.TJ.  707.    B.C.  47.    Cic.  60. 
C.  Julius  C^sab,  Dictator;  M.  Antonius,  MagUter  Equitum, 

C^SAB  entrusts  the  government  of  the  city  and  of  Italy 
during  his  absence  to  M.  Antonius.  He  encounters  great 
difficulties  in  Egypt  where  he  has  espoused  the  cause  of 
Cleopatra,  but  is  finally  successful  in  the  month  of  March. 
He  remains  three  months  in  Egypt,  and  then  proceeds  to 
Asia,  where  he  conquers  Pharnaces,  son  of  Mithridates, 
who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Pontus,  and  regulates  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  country.  On  his  return  to  Bome  he 
causes  Q.  Fufius  Calenus,  and  P.  Yatinius,  to  be  made 
Consuls  for  the  few  remaining  months  of  this  year,  and 
himself  to  be  elected  for  the  next,  resigning  at  the  same 
time  the  Dictatorship.  After  this  he  again  leaves  Kome 
sind  proceeds  to  Africa  to  vanquish  the  division  of  the 
Republican  army  which  had  allied  itself  with  Juba  king  of 
N^umidia. 

A.U.  708.    B.C.  46.    Cic.  61. 
C.  Julius  C^sar  in.;  M.  J^Rmilius  Lepidus. 

At  the  head  of  an  inconsiderable  force  Caesar  encounters 
he  ten  legions  of  Scipio,  and  the  four  of  Juba,  at  Thap- 
;us.     He  gains  a  complete  victory.     Juba  follows  the 
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example  of  Cato  in  Utica,  and  puts  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
Scipio,  Faustus  Sulla  and  Afranius  perish  in  their  flight. 
Caesar  reduces  Numidia  to  a  Koman  province.  On  his 
return  to  the  city,  he  enjoys  a  quadruple  triumph  in 
honour  of  his  victories  in  Gaul,  Egypt  and  Asia,  together 
with  his  recent  successes  in  Africa.  He  is  named  Dictator 
for  ten  years,  and  PrcBfectus  Morum  for  three.  Meanwhile 
Cnaeus  and  Sextus,  the  sons  of  Pompeius,  assemble  a 
powerful  force  in  Spain ;  and  Caesar  having  been  appointed 
Consul,  marches  against  them  without  delay.  His  reform 
of  the  calendar  was  effected  in  this  year,  which  gained 
three  additional  months. 

A.U.  709.    B.C.  45.     Cic.  62. 

C.  Julius  CiSSAB  IV.,  sole  Consul  and  Dictator;  M.  JGmilius  Lefedub, 

Magister  Equitum, 

The  Pompeians  are  routed  at  Munda  on  the  17  th  of 
March;  Cnaeus  Pompeius  perishes  in  his  flight.  Caesar 
enters  Rome  in  triumph.  His  person  is  declared  inviolable, 
and  the  Dictatorship  together  with  the  title  of  Imperator  is 
decreed  him  by  the  Senate.  Two  Consuls  are  however 
elected  as  usual  —  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  {Suffectus,  C* 
Caninius  Rebilus,)  and  C.  Trebonius. 
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C.  Julius  C^sab,  Dictator;  M.  JSmilius  Lepidus,  Magister  Equitum; 
C.  Julius  Cmsar,  Consul  V.  ;  M.  Antonius. 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  with  others  of  the  Republican  party, 
form  a  conspiracy  against  Caesar,  at  this  time  engaged  in 
preparations  for  a  war  with  the  Parthians,  and  assassinate 
him  on  the  15th  of  March. 
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The  following  letter  which  was  written  by  Cicero  in  the 
December  after  his  arrival  at  Brundisiiim,  in  deep  dejection 
of  mind^,  betrays  a  degree  of  weakness  which  even  his  39^^;^*^ 
increased  afflictions  cannot  excuse.     **  The  greatest  allevi-xi^i^!)^*  ^ 
ation  you  could  afford  my  sufferings,  would  be  to  tell  me 
that  I  have  not  entirely  forfeited  the  esteem  of  good  men. 
This,  alas !  you  cannot  now  do.    But  should  you  ever  have 
it  in  your  power  to  give  me  such  an  assurance,  it  will  be 
the  greatest  possible  comfort  to  me.      I  see  indeed  no  pro- 
spect of  it  as  yet ;  but  the  course  of  events  may  bring 
about  this  change  in  men's  opinions,  as  it  has  with  regard 
to  my  refusal  to  follow  Pompeius  into  Egypt.     For  this  I 
Incurred  universal  opprobrium,  till  now  that  the  fatal  issue 
3f  that  journey  has  induced  men  to  moderate  their  dis- 
approval of  my  conduct.     At  the  present  time,  I  am  cen- 
sured for  not  having  gone  into  Africa,  my  reason  being 
that  I  did  not  approve  of  seeking  aid  for  the  Republic  by 
ipplying  to  the  most  faithless  of  all  barbarians,  and  that  to 
ead  them  against  an  army  accustomed  to  victory.     My 
notives  are  probably  not  appreciated ;  for  I  hear  that 
nany  of  our  best  men  have  gone  into  Africa  *,  and  many, 
[  know,  have  long  been  thercf     I  am  sorely  perplexed  by 
ill  this.     My  sole  chance  of  relief  is  in  some,  if  not  all  of 
hem,  thinking  better  of  their  enterprise  and  consulting 
heir  own  safety.     For  if  they  persist,  and  actually  gain 
he  day,  only  think  what  will  become  of  me !   *  What,'  you 
nil  say,  *will  become  of  them  if  they  are   defeated?' 
^hy,  their  failure  will  be  at  least  honourable.     This  is 

♦  Cato  in  particular. 

t  Several  Pompeians  had  collected  in  Africa  under  the  former  Praetor, 
.ttius  Yams,  and  the  Numidian  king,  Juba.  Cnrio  marched  against  them. 
Iter  having  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  and  defeated  Varus ;  he  was, 
^wever,  afterwards  vanquished  by  Juba,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  battle, 
his  took  place  as  early  as  the  year  705.    Dio  Cass.  xh\  41,  42. 
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»  Ep;4ooj.;  what  distracts  me."^  We  must  here  make  a  remark 
TAttxi.7.  *  equally  applicable  to  all  the  passages  in  Cicero's  letters 
which  excite  our  disapprobation.  He  is  a  rare  instance  of 
a  man  who  can  expose  in  his  confidential  outpourings  to  a 
friend  the  most  secret  feelings  of  his  heart,  and  all  the 
workings  of  an  imagination  which  sooner  or  later  was  sure 
to  yield  to  the  sterner  dictates  of  reason.  Many  a  great 
man  has  probably  been  assailed  in  his  weaker  moments  by 
similar  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  he  has  not  exposed  them 
to  the  view  of  his  fellow  men,  either  from  being  more  re- 
served than  Cicero,  or  from  having  no  Atticus  to  whom  to 
confide  them.  But  there  is  this  great  diflTerence:  that  the 
weaknesses  of  the  really  great  man  are  stifled  and  forgotten 
in  his  actions;  whereas  Cicero  was  subject  to  frequent 
recurrences  of  the  constitutional  dejection  which  was  the 
main  source  of  his  errors.* 

We  have  seen  how  greatly  he  valued  the  esteem  of  the 
good ;  and  this  he  conceived  himself  to  have  forfeited  by 
his  return  to  Italy,  which  was  looked  upon  as  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  submission  to  the  conqueror.  In  a 
later  letter  to  Atticus,  however,  he  says :  "  You  wish  to 
know  what  people  feel  and  say  about  me.  I  have  found 
«rp.4C8. 1.  ^^  ^°®  estranged  from  me."^  To  many  of  his  contem- 
wHtteniJAhJ poraries,  Cicero's  character  was  as  well  known  as  it  is  to 
ourselves,  and  his  vacillation  did  not  surprise  them.    Some, 

*  In  consideriDg  Cicero's  nnhappy  frame  of  mind  and  self-reproaches 
Hamlet's  words  have  often  occarred  to  me:  Cicero  might  at  times  have  said 
with  him,  **  I  am  myself  indifferent  honest ;  but  yet  I  could  accuse  myself 
of  such  things  that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me.  ....  We 
are  arrant  Jbiaves,  all.*'  Act  iii.  sc.  1.  [The  real  complaint  against  Cicero 
is,  not  that  he  was  weak  in  character  or  allowed  himself  to  acknowledge 
•  weaknesses  of  which  he  was  ashamed,  but  that  his  moral  sense  did  not 
revolt  against  the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct  and  principles.  Hamlet 
accuses  himself;  Cicero  seldom  or  never.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  felt 
nothing  of  the  disgrace  which  his  admirers  lament  and  extenuate.] 
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also^  may  have  shuddered  at  the  probable  consequences  of 
a  victory  gained  by  the  infuriated  Pompeians  ;  as  a  speci- 
men of  which,  Lentulus  *  had  already  claimed  the  house 
of  Hortensius,  and  Cassar's  garden  and  villa  at  Baise,  as 
his  share  of  the  booty.  ^     They  did  not  wonder  that  Cicero  g  ^^%f^^' 
should  entertain  some  dread  of  the  ascendancy  of  such  ^I'^l.^lf^/   , 
party.      Writing  on   this   subject   to  Atticus,  he  says :  ^i' aj*' ^'^ 
**  True  it  is  that  Cassar's  followers  make  similar  stipulations; 
but  these  men  are  insatiable."^     On  this  account  chie&y*  Ep.zds, 3. 
he  was  anxious  for  peace ;  and  this  anxiety  was  redoubled 
after  the    battle  of  Pharsalia.      The    following  is   the 
account  given  by  Plutarch^:  *^When  the  news  of  the^gVit. cic. 
defeat  of  Pompeius  arrived  at  Dyrrachium,  where  Cicero 
and  several  of  the  leading  Pompeians  then  were,  Cato 
offered  to  resign  to  Cicero,  as  his  superior  in  rank  and  age, 
the  command  of  the  fifteen  cohorts  which  garrisoned  the 
town.    Cicero,  however,  declined  to  assume  the  command, 
and  continued  to  urge  his  pacific  counsels,  till  Sextus,  the 
son  of  Pompeius,  became  so  exasperated  against  him,  that 
he  called  him  a  traitor,  and  drawing  his  sword,  would 
have  murdered  him,  had  not  Cato  interfered."     Whether 
it  was  this  occurrence,  as  some  assert,  that  drove  Cicero 
to  separate  himself  abruptly  from  his  party,  and  to  return 
into  Italy,  trusting  to  Cassar's  generosity ;  or  whether  he 
was  moved  to  this  step,  which  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
sudden  and  hasty  ^  by  other  circumstances  unknown  to  us,*Jg»-^96g'J- 
one  thing  is  clear,  that  he  had  now  proved  by  the  bitterest 
experience  how  little  fitted  his  nature  was  for  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.     His  lamentations  and  self-reproaches 
when  speaking  afterwards  of  this  error,  move  our  pity  ^ :  com!)*. Vie. \? 
nor  can  we  greatly  blame  him  for  the  error  itself,  for^^"*  ***  **• 
steadier  politicians  than  himself  might  have  now  discerned 

♦  Consul  in  the  year  705. 
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that  the  struggle  had  become  purely  a  party  question,  and 
that  the  State  could  look  for  salvation  to  the  Ctesarians 
alone ;  but  we  do  blame  him,  when  we  find  him  seeking 
by  unworthy  excuses  to  justify  his  desertion  of  a  cause  he 
had  once  so  warmly  espoused. 

The  letters  to  Atticus  written  from  Brundisium,  from 
the  beginning  of  November,  706,  to  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing August*,  are  the  most  melancholy  of  the  whole 
collection.  During  the  period  of  his  exile,  Cicero  had 
been  harassed  by  the  dread  of  a  reckless  and  uncom- 
promising adversary ;  but  now  he  had  a  nearer  and  more 
formidable  foe  than  Clodius  in  his  own  uneasy  conscience. 
Thus,  while  the  letters  of  the  former  period  are  more 
passionate  and  querulous  in  tone  than  those  we  have  now 
to  consider,  they  do  not  betray  the  same  painful  state  of 
discontent  with  himself.  Then,  he  had  been  deserted  by 
a  powerful  friend  in  whom  he  trusted ;  but  now,  it  was 
himself  who  had  proved  false  to  that  same  friend.  Then, 
he  was  living  in  banishment  from  his  beloved  country,  but 
was  supported  in  the  moment  of  his  deepest  despondency 
by  the  hope  of  being  yet  again  restored  to  it ;  now,  he 
was  indeed  residing  in  his  own  country,  but  it  was  no 
longer  the  same  to  him,  and  the  contemplation  of  its 
present  condition  added  a  sting  to  his  self-reproaches. 
Besides  this  he  was  under  constant  anxiety  as  to  the  re- 
»  Tp.  898, 1.  ception  his  conduct  would  meet  with  from  Caesar^ ;  and  this 
andi.  1.  '  made  him  fearful  of  leaving  Brundislum  to  rejoin  his  family 
and  Atticus,  notwithstanding  their  urgent  appeals  and  the 
*^flp.396.jj; longing  he  felt  for  their  society.^  He  could  not  flatter 
\i^*^'  »*^-  himself  that  Antonius,  left  by  Caesar  at  the  head  of  affairs 
»  Ep.  404. 1,  in  Italy,  entertained  any  friendly  disposition  towards  him.' 

mM«    XI*    9»J 

*  We  possess  of  this  period  of  time  twenty-one  letters  to  Atticus  and 
twelve  brief  ones  to  Terentio,  besides  one  to  C.  Cassius  who  was  with 
Caesar. 
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When  CsBScor,  deceived  by  false  Intelligence,  imagined  Cato 
to  be  in  Italy,  and  expressed  his  displeasure  at  it  to  An- 
tonius,  the  latter  wrote  to  Cicero,  and  in  the  same  polite 
terms  he  had  used  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  informed 
him  that  he  was  to  leave  Italy ;  and  it  was  only  on  Dola- 
bella's  assurance  that  his  father-in-law  had  come  there  in 
accordance  with  Caesar's  wishes,  that  he  at  length  consented 
to  frame  an  edict  expunging  Cicero's  name  from  the  list  of 
those  who  were  forbidden  to  remain  in  the  country.     This 
edict  was  in  itself  a  cause  of  vexation  to  Cicero,  inasmuch 
as  it  openly  represented  him  as  a  deserter  from  his  party.* 
Whether  Cassar  had  expressed  such  a  wish  before  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,   or  whether   Cicero   so   interpreted 
Dolabella's  letter  from  Greece  in  his  favour  ^,  we  cannot '  Ep.  389. 
with  certainty  decide ;  but  it  is  evident  from  many  of  his 
letters  that  he  still  harboured  distrust  of  the  conqueror, 
whose  clemency  he  had  so  often  experienced.     He  feared 
that  some  one  might  have  whispered  to  Caesar  that  he 
repented  of  having  returned  to  Italy;  that  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  new  order  of  things.^     He  might  appre-^  Ep.  4oo, 
hend  that  the  opposition  Caesar  met  with  in  Egypt  had 
had  the  effect  of  further  irritating  him.    From  December, 


*  Ep.  4d0,  1.  {Att.  xi.  7.)  [Turn  tUe  edixit  ita  ut  me  exciperet  et  Lcdium 
nominaUnu  Quod  sane  nollem.  Poterat  enim  sine  nomine  res  ipsa  excipi. 
See  Mfuiatius,  in  he.  Quo  modo  poterat  sine  nomine  re  ipsa  fieri  Ciceronis 
exceptio  ?  Si  sic  videlicet  Antonius  edixisset :  Ex  omnibus  Pompeianis  ne  cut 
liceat  esse  in  Italia,  nisi  quorum  causam  CcBsar  cognoverit,  aut  de  quihus 
CcBsar  scripseriL  Quo  edicto  Cicero  non  nominatus  re  ipsa  quidem  exceptus 
esset,  siquidem  DoIabeUce  Uteris  gravius  offendi  Pompeianos  intelligeret  tam 
aperta  significatione :  eos  porro  iratos  habere  nolebat,  si  forte,  ut  incerti  sunt 
beUorum  exitus,  victores  domum  revertissent ;  deinde  quod  exceptio  ilia  nomi- 
natim  facta  quasi  legem  et  necessitatem  iis  qui  excipiebantur  imponebat,  ne 
discedere  ex  Italia  possent,  ne  scilicet  Casaris  beneficium  aspernari,  aut 
^iam  remaiiiare  viderentur ;  unde  iUud  in  Ep,  404.  {Att.  xi.  9.)  "  exceptionibus 
edictorvm  retineor""] 
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706,  to  June,  707,  no  letters  had  been  received  in  Italy 

from  the  victorious  general,  fully  occupied  and  embarrassed 

,  £p.4,2.     Jis  he  was.*     At  last  in  July  Cicero  received  one%  but 

iAu.  xi.  17.)  JjJqJ  ^  ^g^g  j^g  ^Qj^Q  j^  jj(j  jjQ^  Tcmovo  his  anxiety.   *^  What 

■  Ep,  428.  ,  '  •'  , 

g)w.xiT.  a  master  gives,  a  master  can  take  away,"  he  writes  to 
» Ep.  425.  Atticus.^  He  suspected  also  the  goodwill  of  his  friends 
^*^E  ^mi^  Balbus  and  Oppius,  Caesar's  vicegerents  in  Rome *,  who 
Utt.  xi.  9.)   had  encouraged  him  to  hope  the  best  from  their  leader.* 

5    Pg   ogg    I 

(iitt.xi.6.)'  The  tidings  of  Caesar's  hazardous  position  in  Egypt,  and 
of  the  strength  of  the  Pompeians  in  Africa,  the  general 
expectation  moreover  of  their  speedy  return  to  Italy,  news 
at  which  he  would  have  rejoiced  a  few  months  earlier,  now 
served  only  to  increase  his  disquietude.  He  cordially 
hated  Caesar's  cause,  and  indulged  no  hopes  of  personal 
advantage  from  him ;  while  from  his  own  party  he  could 
anticipate  only  injustice,  and  in  the  event  of  their  success 
how  could  he  venture  to  meet  them ?     "I  can  discover 

6£   411  1   nowhere  any  ground  for  hope,"  he  writes  to  Atticus^ 

{Aii.  xi.  16.)  <f  especially  since  Caesar  has  met  with  this  repulse ; "  *  and 
in  bitter  repentance  of  the  false  step  he  had  taken  in 
returning  to  Italy,  he  says  in  another  letter  ^ :  "  My  own 

(iitt.*xi.9.)'  error  has  been  my  ruin.  I  cannot  attribute  my  misfor- 
tunes to  accident.  I  have  brought  them  all  upon  myself." 
But  nothing  grieved  him  so  much  as  the  unjustifiable 
conduct  of  his  brother.  Quintus  it  was,  who  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  urged  him  to  leave  Italy  and  repair  to 
Pompeius;  upon  which  Caesar,  who  in  reality  disliked  the 
youno-er  brother®,  and  had  shown  him  favour  solely  on 

8  Vn  404   2 

CAtt'xi.  9.)  Marcus's  account,  remarked  that  he  had  sounded  the  trum- 
pet for  the  latter's  retreat  into  Greece.^     After  the  battle 

*  The  disasters  which  Caesar  met  with  at  this  time  are  mentioned  in 
Ep.  411,  1.  He  says  in  the  same  place:  Mora  Alexandrina  causam  iUomm 
{Pompeianorum  in  Asia  et  Grecia)  correxitf  meam  evertit 


«  Ep.  407. 1. 
iAtt,  xi.  12.) 
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of  Fharsalia,  however,  Quintus  sent  his  son  to  the  con- 
queror*, for  the  double  purpose  of  securing  his  own 
pardon,  and  accusing  his  brother,  who  he  fancied  was 
labouring  to  prejudice  Csesar  against  him  ^ :  indeed  he  [f^f-^^^ 
seems  himself  to  have  sought  him  in  Asia,  and  to  have 
had  a  personal  interview  with  him  at  Antioch.^  « Ep.  425. 

(Ait  xi  20  ) 

These  machinations  were  however  ineffectual;  for 
Caesar  knew  and  respected  Cicero,  and  indeed  for  his 
sake  pardoned  his  brother  ^  who  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  ^^^p.  425.; 

^  .       '  426.  (Mi.  xi. 

Marcus  was  safe,  wrote  him  a  warm  letter  of  congratula-20.21.) 

tion/    From  our  contemplation   of   the   weak  side  ofJ^ff'^f^Js)* 

Cicero's  character,  we  gladly  turn  to  the  nobler  aspect  in 

which  the  following  trait  presents  it  to  us.     On  hearing 

that  Caesar  regarded   Quintus  as  the  instigator  of  his 

brother's  hostility  towards  him,  he  wrote  to  mollify  his 

anger  and  implore  forgiveness  for  him,  notwithstanding 

he  had  treated  himself  so  illt^;  he  also  took  care  that*  j?p. 407.1. 

certain  of  Quintus's  letters,  which  fell  accidentally  into 

his  hands,  and  which  he  found  to  contain  odious  reflections 

upon  himself,  should  not  operate  to  his  disadvantage.^  ® [ftr^i)' 

♦  Probably  from  Patrae  in  Achaia;  whither  several  Pompeians,  and 
Quintus  among  them  {Ep.  396,  5.,  Att.  xi.  5.)  had  repaired. 

f  Cicero  was  not  at  that  time  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  his  brother's 
baseness ;  but  the  latter  had  used  violent  language  against  him  after  his 
arrival  at  Brundisium.  (Comp.  Ep.  407,  1.  with  404,  2.)  Cicero'^  imme- 
diate inducement  for  writing  this  letter  to  Caesar  was  the  fear  lest  he  should 
imagine  he  had  not  followed  his  own  opinions  in  the  choice  of  a  party. 
His  fraternal  affection,  however,  is  also  clearly  apparent  in  it. 

:(  [A  packet  of  Quintus's  letters,  directed  to  his  friends,  came  it  seems  % 
into  Cicero's  hands.  Some  of  these  he  transmitted  at  once  to  .the  persons 
for  whom  they  were  intended,  who  presently  came  to  him  full  of  concern 
at  the  atrocious  things  they  contained  against  him.  Thereupon,  Cicero 
opened  the  remaining  letters  (hoc  ego  dolore  accepto  volui  scire  quid  scrips 
sisset  ad  cateros),  and  sent  them  to  Atticus  for  his  inspection,  leaving  it  to 
his  judgment  whether  they  should  be  resealed  (nam  quod  resignatce  sunt, 
habet,  opinor,  ejus  signum  Pomponia)  and  conveyed  to  their  destination. 
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He  forwarded  to  Atticus  a  copy  of  his  intercessory  letter 
on  this  occasion,  and  added  these  words :  **  Should  I  ever 
again  find  myself  in  Cassar's  society  (although  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  as  he  promised  show  clemency  to  my 
brother),  I  shall  be  the  same  as  I  have  always  been." 
Thus  could  Cicero  write,  although  in  a  previous  letter  he 

[Itixi^i)  ^^^  declared  ^ :  **  My  brother  has  acted  in  a  manner  of 
which  I  could  not  have  deemed  him  capable ;  and  he  has 
caused  me  more  pain  than  I  ever  felt  before." 

He  had  now  another  cause  of  anxiety  in  the  serious 
illness  of  his  beloved  TuUia,  whose  marriage  with  Dola- 
bella  had  turned  out  most  unhappily.     She  was  now  at 

rEw».»7.;  Rome^,  and  on  her  account  Cicero  denied  himself  the 

198,  3.  {Dtv.  ' 

xlreo  *'  ^''*  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Atticus.     "  Alas  I "  he  writes  *, 

»  Ep.  400,  V.  *^  what  a  calamity  I     What  can  I  say  ?     I  must  be  brief, 
(^«.xi.7.)  ^^^  ^y  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  J  ^^^^     J  j^^^^  everything  to 

you;  do  you  advise  me Excuse  more,  for  my 

grief  and  tears  warn  me  to  dwell  no  longer  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  can  only  add  that  nothing  affords  me  so  much 
gratification  as  your  regard  for  TuUia." 

Much  as  he  disliked  Brundisium,  which  place  he  fancied 

disagreed  with  his  health,  he  appears  to  have  prolonged 

4  £m».  410,1.;  his  residence  there  for  ten  months.*     During  this  time  he 

414.;  426.;  ,  ,  , 

42?;  2.  (Aii,  received  accounts  of  certain  proceedings  of  his  son-in-law 
22.)  '  which  greatly  vexed  him.     Dolabella,  who  was  of  the 

Equestrian  order,  had  got  himself  adopted,  as  Clodius  had 
done,  into  a  Plebeian  family,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
the  Tribunate,  a  circumstance  which  must  in  itself  have 
caused  Cicero  some  bitter  recollections.  He  had  been 
favoured  by  Csesar ;  but  embarrassed  by  his  extravagance, 

This  is  a  curious  trait  of  the  morality  of  the  times,  not  so  much  as  regards 
the  act  itself,  which  may  perhaps  admit  of  some  excuse,  as  from  the  evident 
unconsciousness  of  the  writer  that  it  requires  any.] 
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and  desirous  of  popularity,  he  aimed  at  a  violent  measure 
for  the  reduction  of  debts,  against  the  policy  of  Caesar's 
and  his  lieutenant's  regulations.  Tumults  arose  in  Kome, 
and  the  blood  of  citizens  was  shed ;  nor  was  tranquillity 
restored  until  Caesar's  return.  Dolabella  himself  was 
however  pardoned. 

The  antagonist  of  Catillna  and  KuUus  could  not  wit- 
ness such  proceedings  without  distress;  but  the  father 
suffered  not  less  concern.  The  marriage  portion  of  TuUia, 
the  second  instalment  of  which  had  been  paid  ^  her  dIsso-^^p-4i6,a^ 

^  / .  (Ati.  xl.  25.7; 

lute  husband  had  squandered;  and  now  when  it  was  more<^°"PPPo^* 
than  ever  apparent  that  a  separation  between  them  must 
eventually  take  place,  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  money.^     Cicero  still  shrank » Ep.  417, 2. 
however  from  urging  on  this  separation,  on  account  of 
Caesar's  continued  favour  towards  Dolabella^;  but  it  took^  Ep. A19. 

•     1  '     n  (Di».  xir.  13.) 

place  at  last,  though  at  what  period  we  are  not  informed. 
Cicero's  domestic  peace  was  further  disturbed  by  disagree- 
ments with  his  wife,  which  ended  in  a  divorce.     Terentia 
appears  to  have  incurred  debts,  and  to  have  acted  dis- 
honestly by  her  husband's  property.      The  name  of  Philo- 
timus,  of  whom  whilst  in  his  province  Cicero  made  such 
bitter  complaints  ^   occurs    in  connexion   with    that   of  ^  see  p.  251. 
Terentia.    He  had  been  heard  to  say  that  she  had  behaved 
abominably.*  ^     Tullia's  means  depended  in  some  measure''  ep.aiuz, 
on  her  mother,  and  on  this  account  Cicero  urged  his  wife 
to  make  a  will,  and  was  impatient  at  her  delay .^     Having  «i:;^. 417, 2.; 
lent  large  sums  to  Pompeius,  he  was  himself  now  in  such  xi. '23;  24.)  * 
want  of  money  that  he  had  parted  with  a  valuable  estate.^  ^  Epp.z9/2,t 
In   such  circumstances  he  was  unable  to  derive  any  4.;  oiv.  xw, 
solace  even  from  his  daughter's  visit  to  him  at  BrundisiumJJ®'^*-  (^"* 
in  June.     One  from  his  wife  he  had  already  declined.® »  ^p.  395. 

•^  (DtV.  xiT.  12.) 

*  {^Auditum  ex  PhiloHmo  est  earn  sceleraie  qucBdam  facere.'} 

p  6 
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(iJfc'xMT)  ^^*^  reference  to  his  daughter's  visit,  he  writes*:  *'I 
do  not  derive  all  the  pleasure  I  might  expect  from  the 
society  of  a  daughter  of  such  rare  virtue  and  merit,  so 
pure  and  nohle  in  nature,  and  so  tender  in  her  affection 
for  me.  On  the  contrary,  it  grieves  me  to  see  so  much 
excellence  involved  in  misery,  and  this  owing  to  no  fault 
of  her  own,  but  solely  to  my  own  unpardonable  errors." 

He  was  now  fully  convinced  that  he  had  sorely  deceived 

himself  in  trusting  to  Pompeius  for  the  Republic;  but 

•  still  he  could  not  regard  Caesar  in  any  other  light  than  as 

the  cause  of  her  ruin  and  of  his  own  misfortunes.     "  You 

■/p-326.     compare,"  he  writes  to  Atticus^,  "  the  present  times  with 

\JUt»  Till*  Stf  ^^ 

those  of  Sulla.  There  was  less  moderation  then,  but  men's 
aims  were  loftier  and  nobler."  But  Caesar  was  now  about 
to  return,  flushed  with  his  recent  successes  in  Greece, 
Egypt  and  Asia.  The  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
himself  towards  Cicero  during  his  absence,  the  disregard 
he  had  paid  to  the  accusations  of  Quintus,  the  friendly 
tone  in  which  he  had  addressed  him,  and,  lastly,  the  per- 
mission he  had  accorded  him  of  retaining  the  title  of  Impe- 

» Pro  Lfgar.xsiioT  with  the  laurelled  fasces*  might  have  reassured  him ; 
but  he  could  feel  nothing  but  distrust.  Caesar  had  sent 
on  the  abusive  letters  of  Quintus  to  his  confidants  Oppius 
and  Balbus,  and  this,  which  he  did  only  as  marking  his 
disapprobation  of  their  contents,  Cicero  misinterpreted  as 

*  Ep.4^,i.  a  spiteful  publication  of  his  calamities.*  Now  that  the 
chiefs  return  was  expected,  he  would  fain  have  sent  his 

»  Epp.  412.;  son  to  mcct  him  *  ;  but  his  intentions  were  frustrated  bv 

413.  (Att.xL  ^  '  "^ 

17.;  Div.  ix.  gome  delay  in  Caesar's  movements.  Gladly  would  he  have 
•^p-426.  avoided  a  personal  meeting^,  but  he  dared  not  keep  aloof. 
Caesar  landed  at  Tarentum  in  September.  For  the  cir- 
cumstances which  follow  we  must  quote  Plutarch ;  for, 
unfortunately,  Cicero's  letters  give  us  no  information  re- 
lative to  the  first  meeting,     "When  news   came   that 
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Caesar  was  landed  at  Tarentum,  and  was  coming  round  by 
land  to  Brundisium,  Cicero  went  to  him,  not  being  alto- 
gether without  hope,  but  feeling  shame  in  the  presence  of 
many  persons  to  make  trial  of  a  man  who  was  his  enemy 
and  victorious.  However,  there  was  no  need  for  him  to 
do  or  say  anything  unworthy  of  himself;  for  when  Caesar 
saw  Cicero  coming  forward  to  meet  him  at  some  distance 
From  his  attendants,  he  got  down  and  embraced  him,  and 
balking  with  him  alone,  walked  several  stadia.  From  this 
bime  he  continued  to  show  respect  to  Cicero  and  friendly 
Dehaviour."  ^  l^^^^  ^^;  i 

Cicero  now  left  Brundisium.  Of  his  lictors  or  of  a 
:riumph  we  hear  nothing  further:  the  sight  of  C»sar had 
put  all  such  ideas  to  flight.  In  the  beginning  of  October 
ie  was  at  Tusculum.  In  December  we  have  a  letter  from 
Rome ;  the  first  cheerful  one  after  so  many  gloomy  epistles 
)f  the  preceding  months. 


The  Year  708. 

The  effect  of  Caesar's  return  upon  the  spirits  of  Cicero 
nay  be  likened  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  when  it  dis- 
pels long  gathering  clouds,  and  restores  serenity  to  the 
leavens.  In  the  letters  which  now  follow,  the  great 
)rator  appears  like  one  just  awakened  from  slumbers  op- 
)ressed  with  frightful  dreams.  Undeceived  at  last  as  to 
lis  hopes  and  confidence  in  himself,  submitting  to  be 
lattered  and  protected  by  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as 
lis  opponent,  and  against  whom  he  had  so  loudly  and 
)penly  declared  himself,  he  now  sought  in  his  darling 
tudies  the  peace  and  consolation  to  which  he  had  been  so 
ong  a  stranger. 

From  a  letter  to  his  friend  Paetus,  written  in  the  summer 
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of  708,  we  may  gather  in  what  manner  he  comported  him- 
»  a». 450,1.  self  under  Csesar's  rule.^     "I  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
*  the  autocrat,  except  in  so  far  as  everything  is  uncertain 
when  once  the  right  has  been  departed  from,  and  no  one 
can  answer  for  what  the  future  may  bring  forth,  which  is 
at  the  pleasure,  not  to  say  at  the  caprice,  of  a  single  in- 
dividual.     However,  I  have  avoided  giving  him  offence, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  take  care  to  conduct  myself  with 
the  utmost  moderation.     For  as  once  I  deemed  it  my 
business  as  member  of  a  free   State  to  use  freedom  of 
speech,  so  now  with  the  loss  of  liberty  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  say  nothing  which  may  excite  the  displeasure  either 
of  Caesar  or  his  associates.       .   • .     .     .      Those  philo- 
sophers who  alone  appear  to  me  to  understand  the  true 
signification  of  virtue,  hold  that  the  wise  man  is  answer- 
able for  his  faults  only.     Of  such  I  am  doubly  innocent ; 
first,  inasmuch  as  my  sentiments  were  just  and  right ;  and 
secondly,  because  when  I  saw  right  could  no  longer  be 
maintained,  I  advised  against  contending  with  superior 
force.     Thus,  in  the  performance  of  my  duties  as  a  good 
citizen,  I  am  certainly  free  from  blame.     It  only  remains 
for  me  to  do  nothing  foolishly  and  rashly  against  the  men 
in  power,  and  in  this,  it  appears  to  me,  I  shall  be  acting 

the  part  of  a  wise  man As  the  records  of 

the  Greeks  are  full  of  instances  of  how  the  wisest  men 
of  Athens  or  of  Syracuse  submitted  to  the  yoke  [of 
tyrants],  and  while  their  country  was  enslaved,  preserved 
in  a  certain  sense  their  personal  freedom,  shall  I  not 
deem  myself  capable  of  maintaining  my  position  so  as 
neither  to  offend  the  pride  of  any  one,  nor  injure  my 
own  dignity?"*     We  have  certainly  no  right  to  blame 

*  Est  aliqttid  in  nostris  ctmsUiiSy  licetque  inter  abruptam  contumacutm  et 
deforme  obsequium  pergere  iter  ambitione  et  periculis  vacuum,  Tac  Ann, 
iv,  20. 
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^Jiese  sentiments  as  long  as  Cicero  could  view  those  of 
>tliers  without  intolerance^  and  could  honour  and  appre- 
ciate a  greatness  which  was  foreign  to  his  own  nature* 
rhat  he  had  this  merit  we  see  from  the  judgment  he  pro- 
aounced  upon  Cato  (who  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in 
CTtica  that  he  might  not  survive  his  country's  freedom), 
whose  panegyric  he  undertook  to  write.     "  Cato  cannot  be 
;>raised  without  signalizing  his  firmness  and  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  this  must  needs  be  displeasing  to  Cassar's 
iiends.    For  he  foresaw  the  state  of  things  which  has 
some  to  pass ;  he  strove  with  all  his  power  against  it,  and 
le  gave  up  life  that  he  might  not  witness  its  accomplish- 
nent."^      And  now  Cicero  experienced  abundantly  the  ^  jsrp.  45,  i 
;ruth  he  so  beautifully  expresses  in  his  speech  for  the  poet 
SLTchias.^     **  Letters  nourish  the  young,  gladden  the  aged, » Pro  Arch 
idd  grace  to  prosperity,  and  afford  in  adversity  a  refuge  ' 
md  a  solace."     In  the  interval  between  his  return  to  Rome 
kud  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  he  wrote  works  of  great  im- 
)ortance ;  and  although  he  could  no  longer  shine  in  the 
B^orum  as  a  statesman  and  a  free  citizen,  his  eloquence  was 
irequently  exerted  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  sometimes 
ucceeded  in  vanquishing  the  victor    himself.      In  the 
)eginning  of  the  year  708  he  writes  to  his  learned  friend 
iTarro,  whose  position  was  politically  much  the  same  as 
ds  own* :    *^  Be  it  known  to  you  that  no  sooner  had  I  re-^  jrp.431. 
urned  to  the  city,  than  I  renewed  my  connexion  with  my 
dd  friends — my  books."     Again,  in  another  letter,  he 
ays* :  **  Although  nothing  can  be  sadder  than  the  present*  ^p.439. 
imes,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  my  favourite  occupations 
eem  to  produce  richer  fruit  than  formerly ;  whether  it  is 
because  I  can  now  take  refuge  in  nothing  else,  or  because 
he  virulence  of  a  disorder  makes  us  appreciate  medScines 
re  set  little  store  by  in  health."    And  again  ^:  **I  l^'^J^'i'J^j 
ipon  these  Tusculan  days  of  yours  as  the  model  of  a  true 
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life>  and  gladly  would  I  give  up  all  I  possess  to  be  able  to 
lead  such  a  life  without  hindrance  myself.  I  do  imitate 
you  as  fur  as  I  can^  and  I  find  a  welcome  repose  in  my 
studies.  Why,  indeed,  should  it  not  be  permitted  me, 
since  my  country  either  will  not  or  cannot  avail  itself  of 
my  services,  to  return  to  that  course  for  which,  though 
perhaps  improperly,  some  would  authorize  us  to  renounce 
all  public  action  ?  "  Cicero  moreover  was  proudly  conscious 
that  his  studies  might  prove  serviceable  to  the  State,  should 
it  not  disdain  to  profit  by  them.      **Let  us,"  he  writes 

\^lu%)  ^g^^^  toVarro^  "resolve  to  pursue,  in  common,  those 
studies  whence  in  former  times  we  sought  pleasure  only, 
but  to  which  we  must  now  look  for  all  our  welfare,  yet  not 
refuse  -to  hasten  at  call  to  build  up  the  Kepublic,  not  as 
architects  only,  but  even  as  plain  workmen.  Will  none 
employ  us  ?  Yet,  let  politics  be  the  subject  of  our  writings 
and  of  our  studies ;  and  if  not  in  the  Curia  or  the  Forum, 
let  us,  like  the  most  learned  men  of  old,  serve  the  State 
amongst  our  books  and  letters,  and  investigate  the  principles 

«  Comp.A?   of  civil  society."^ 

It  was  very  natural  that  a  man  of  Cicero's  disposition, 
who  even  in  early  life  had  been  charmed  by  the  attractions 
of  philosophy,  should  fly  to  it  in  his  present  distresses,  and 
seek  by  these  means,  above  all  others,  to  forget  them.     To 

8  Ep.  469.  Sulpicius'^  he  writes:  "  Although  from  my  youth  all  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  and  philosophy  especially,  have  been  a 
source  of  happiness  to  me,  my  pleasure  in  them  increases 
daily,  and  I  believe  it  is  from  the  experience  of  age,  as 
well  as  from  the  unhappiness  of  the  times,  that  I  find 
Camp.  Ep.  nothing  else  can  now  alleviate  my  anxieties."*     It  was  in 

461.  iDiv.  T.  ^j^.^  y.^^^  .^  which  first,  for  a  long  time,  he  had  enjoyed 

any  tranquillity,  that  he  commenced  the  treatise  De  JFinibus 
*  Bpp.4A9,A,iBonorum  et  Malorum,^  He  had  before  this  composed  the 
l^ll^i)"'  De  clans  Oratoribus,  which  he  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus^  to 
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rhom  CsBsar  had  given  the  government  of  Cisalpine  GauL 
lie  Partitiones  Oratories  and  the  Orator  ^y  likewise  dedi-*J'^-|^»< 
ited  to  Brutus^  were  produced  the  same  year.*     Of  theJomJ*.^\- 
Panegyricon  Cato^^  we  reserve  a  more  particular  mention  Jf  is.) 
)  a  future  page.     Abandoning  more  and  more  all  Idea 
F  public  activity,  and  resolved,  should  Caesar  permit  It, 
)  withdraw  entirely  from  politics  ^  his  love  for  oratory  *|pp.47i.; 
as  still   ardent  ^  and  he  was    pleased  with   instructing  y^'- 33-;  ^^ 
thers  In  the  art  in  which  he  thought  no  more  to  exercise »  £p.43r.  , 
Lmself.*     He  compares  himself  in  this  to  Dionyslus  of  lo.) 
yracuse,  who,  after  he  was  expelled  from  his  dominions,  (DiJ.'yu/ss. 
ept  a  school  at  Corinth.*  C^JiSlis.] 

In  the  cause  of  a  friend,  however,  or  of  any  one  who 
lared  his  political  views,  he  could  not  but  recall  the  power 
is  words  had  once  possessed,  and  found  It  Impossible  to 
Ihere  to  his  resolution.  Thus  he  defended  Q.  Ligarlus, 
ho  had  incurred  Caesar's  hostility  by  the  activity  he  had 
splayed  on  behalf  of  his  adversaries  in  the  African  war.f 

Before  this  too,  when  Caesar,  yielding  to  the  petition 
\  the  whole  Senate,  had  pardoned  one  of  his  bitterest 
Dponents,  M.  Marcellus,  the  Consul  for  the  year  703, 
icero  seized  the  opportunity  to  move  Ceesar's  natural 
indness  in  behalf  of  others,  on  a  day  "when  the  old 
Republic  appeared  to  live  again."  "  I  had  made  up  my 
ind,"  he  writes  to  Sulpicius^  "not  from  Indolence,  ^^^\iS>A?,\[y 

*  This  date  is  assigned  in  preference  to  an  earlier  one  from  the  words 
p.  1.,  Quoniam  cdiquando  Rom^B  exeundi  potestas  data  est  The  priority 
the  Brutus  to  the  de  Finihus^  appears  from  Ep.  449,  4.  compared  with 
rut,  26.  See  also  Ellendt's  edition,  p.  9.  The  Orator  was  hegun  imme- 
ately  on' the  completion  of  the  Panegyric  on  Cato,  Or,  10.  Th&Paradoxa 
;re  written,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  introduction,  hefore  Cato*s  death, 
rhaps  at  the  beginning  of  708.' 

f  Cicero  addressed  to  Ligarius,  before  his  public  defence  of  him,  two 
iters  of  consolation,  which  have  come  down  to  us.  {Epp,  465. ;  475. 
iv,  vL  13,  14.)  Schiitz  proves  that  \t  is  not  the  oration  pro  Ligar,  which 
mentioned  in  the  latter  letter.    This  is  spoken  of  in  Epp.  603,  2.;  610,  2. 
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from  wistful  remembrance  of  the  reputation  I  once  en- 
joyed, to  be  from  henceforth  silent.  But  the  magnanimity 
of  Csesar  and  the  courteousness  of  the  Senate  have  shaken 
my  resolution.  Accordingly  I  thanked  Caesar  in  a  long 
speech  •;  and  now  I  dread  lest  I  should  be  deprived,  on 
other  occasions,  of  the  honourable  leisure  which  has  been 
my  sole  consolation  in  my  misfortunes.  Since,  however, 
I  have  escaped  offending  him  who  perhaps  might  have 
construed  my  continued  silence  into  a  declaration  that  this 
was  no  Commonwealth  at  aU,  I  will  for  the  future  be 
moderate,  and  even  submissive,  so  as  both  to  obey  him 
and  indulge  my  own  desire  for  study." 

To  those  who  seek  it  so  nobly  and  so  wisely,  conso- 
lation is  never  denied.  We  find  Cicero  soon,  not  only 
cheerful,  but  gay,  as  his  letters  to  Psetus  in  particnlai 
bear  witness.  Writing  to  his  friend  from  Tusculum  in 
»£;».45i.  June,  he  says^:  "The  resolution  I  have  formed  to  give 
lessons  in  rhetoric  gives  me  much  satisfaction,  for  I  shall 
gain  much  by  it.  First  of  all,  it  will  serve  to  fortify  me 
against  the  times,  of  which  I  have  at  present  the  greatest 
need.  How  far  this  will  be  so  I  know  not,  but  I  see  as 
yet  no  reason  to  prefer  any  one's  advice  to  this ;  unless, 
indeed,  I  had  better  have  died — in  my  bed  I  mean  — 

*  Wolf,  as  is  well  known,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  speech  we 
have  under  the  title  Pro  M,  MarceUo  is  not  Cicero's,  and  Spalding  has 
adduced  additional  arguments  on  the  same  side.  Many  critics,  ■however, 
maintain  its  genuineness.  [There  is  no  douht  that  the  speech  was  held  to 
he  Cicero's  bj  Asconius,  i.  e.  within  the  Augustan  age ;  and  the  internal 
arguments  against  it  are  shown  hj  Drumann  and  others  to  be  anything  hot 
conclusive.  The  strongest  circumstance  against  it,  such  as  it  is,  is  Platarch'8 
anecdote  that  Caesar,  on  occasion  of  Cicero's  speech  for  Ugarins,  said  he 
had  not  heard  him  **  for  a  long  time ;"  whereas,  if  Cicero  really  addresBed 
him  for  Marcellus,  there  could  have  been  but  a  few  months'  intervaL  But 
it  is  sufiQcient  to  reply  that  Plutarch's  anecdotes  are  not  always  to  be  relied 
on.  Among  the  most  recent  critics,  Nobbe  and  Briickner  admit  the  oration 
without  difficulty.] 
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bich  I  am  willing  to  allow,  but  no  such  fate  was  in  store 
r  me.  I  was  not  present  at  the  battle.  Some  indeed, — 
>mpeius,  your  friend  Lentulus,  Scipio,  Afranius,  pe- 
hed  miserably.*     Cato  had  an  illustrious  end ;  and  such 

end  may  be  my  own  should  I  desire  it,  but  I  shall 
ke  care  that  it  be  not  so  necessary  for  me  as  it  was  for 
n.  So  much  for  the  first  advantage  which  will  accrue 
me.    Secondly,  the  occupation  conduces  to  the  recovery 

my  health,  which  suffered  from  want  of  exercise ;  and 
sn  again  my  oratorical  talents,  such  as  they  are,  would 
ve  withered  away  without  employment.  Lastly  (which 
rhaps  you  would  have  placed  first),  I  have  partaken 
*eady  of  more  peacocks  f  than  you  have  even  of  pigeons." 
;ain :  "  I  have  thrown  off  all  my  care  for  the  Republic, 

my  meditations  on  what  I  was  to  speak  in  the  Senate, 

study  of  causes,  and  have  thrust  myself  into  the  camp 
my  adversary  Epicurus."  ^  He  describes,  also,  with  con-  ^JP-^-^ 
erable  humour,  a  banquet  which  he,  the  man  "Quem  ad^ 
ictabanty  cujus  ob  os  Graii  ora  obvertebant  sua,^*  J  enjoyed 
the  house  of  Yolumnius,  in  company  with  the  courtezan 
iiheris.^    Vast  indeed  is  the  difference  between  these  \/?r.<74. 

iDiv,  [%.,  86.) 

ters  and  those  written  from  Brundisium  I  It  was  not 
\j  to  Pcetus  that  he  exhibited  himself  in  this  cheerful 

Lentnlos,  the  Consul  of  705,  was  seized  and  put  to  death  hj  command 
lie  Egyptian  king  Ptolemseas,  after  the  death  of  Pompeius.  Scipio,  the 
ler-in-law  of  the  latter,  perished  in  his  flight,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
mblicans  in  AMca.  Afranius,  who  had  fled  to  Maurotania  after  the 
le  of  Thapsus,  was  made  prisoner,  and,  according  to  Dio  (xliiL  12.), 
:^ered  bj  Caesar's  orders.  Hirtius  gives  a  diflx^ent  account.  (BeH 
ic,  95.) . 

At  the  tables  of  Hirtius  and  Dolabella,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  art 
ratoiy. 

A  verse  from  Telamon,  a  tragedy  of  Ennins.    We  meet  with  it  also  in 

Tusculan  Disputations,  iii.  18.  lliis  Cytheris  was  the  woman  with 
>m  Antonius  made  his  progress  through  Italy.     See  Ep,  376.  (^Att, 

0-) 
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light;  nor  was  it  a  mere  passing  mood  expressed  ia 
isolated  letters.  Many  others,  written  in  no  jesting  vein, 
show  that  he  enjoyed  peace  and  resignation,  while  he  took 
I  Ep,  441.  a  wholesome  interest  in  life,  his  occupations,  his  family  ^ 
and  m  nature. 

Cicero  was  now,  too,  once  again  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  beloved  Atticus.  He  had  written  to  him  from 
Tusculum  in  June :  "  As  I  live,  neither  this  darling  villa, 
no,  nor  the  Isles  of  the  Blest  themselves,  would  ever 

•  ^p-4j{4.     compensate  me  for  losing  your  society  days  together."^ 

And  again :  ^^  When  I  was  in  Rome,  and  in  immediate 
anticipation  of  seeing  you,  the  hours  of  waiting  seemed 

» J5p.  449. 6.  insufferably  lonjj  to  me."^  How  must  Atticus  have 
rejoiced  in  the  friendship  of  such  a  man,  who  confided 
to  him  every  thought,  every  whim  and  caprice  of  his 
rich  and  noble  nature,  and  who,  vacillating  and  sensitive 
as  he  was,  to  him  at  least  remained  always  the  same! 

4£p.445.  Tiro  also  had  rejoined  him^;  and  how  keenly  he  still 
relished  the  sweets  of  friendly  intercourse  appears  from 
his  words  to  Paetus :  "  Although  I  cannot  but  confess  that 
I  am  loved  and  honoured  by  many,  yet  of  all  my  friends 
none  is  dearer  to  me  than  yourself.  That  you  love  me, 
and  have  loved  me  from  the  beginning,  is  one  great  cause 
of  my  partiality,  perhaps  the  chief  cause :  but  this  is  the 
case  also  with  many  others,  while  your  amiable  dispo- 
sition and  your  agreeable  qualities  are  peculiar  to  you 

*^^-J73,J.  alone."^  This  period  is  more  fertile  than  any  other  in 
familiar  letters  addressed  to  a  variety  of  friends.  As 
Cicero  had  himself  experienced  how  invaluable  are  the 
consolations  of  true  friendship  in  times  of  public  calamity, 
so  he  now  did  all  he  could  by  word  and  deed  to  comfort, 
assist,  or  save  such  of  his  friends  as  were  suffering  from 

•  Epp,  434.;  the  hardship  of  the  times.^     Caecina  wrote  to  him  from 
487.*;  466.1     his  banishment:  **  You  have  been  so  much  in  the  habit  of 

614.  {JHv, 
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certing  yourself  for  your  friends^  that  they  do  not  merely  xui  29. 78. 
ope  for  your  assistance,  but  demand  it  as  their  right."*     12'.)  ' 

Quintus  was  again  in  Rome^,  but  his  brother  makes  ^^'''JJJ'*' 
aly  cursory  mention  of  him.     Harmony  could  not  have  ('^"- ***•*•> 
een  entirely  restored  between  them,  and  the  feelings  of 
larcus  must  have  been  shocked  by  seeing  the  part  which 
(uintus  took  in  promoting  his  son's  entrance  into  the 
allege  of  the  Luperci^;  his  object  in  so  doing  being  toj  J?p-4«^>- 
atter  Cassar.*    Cicero  continued  to  live  on  friendly^terms 
ith  Dolabella,  as,  although  the  separation  between  him 
ad  Tullia  had  now  taken  place,  he  could  not  venture  to 
reak  with  him  on  account  of  the  favour  shown  him  by 
Isesar.    He  sent  Tiro  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from  the 
ifrican  campaign^;  and  after  this  time  saw  a  great  deal «£>. 449, s. 
f  him,  both  as  a  guest  at  his  luxurious  table  and  as  his  in- 
bructor  in  the  art  of  rhetoric*    A  friendship  such  as  thia.^Epp, 450,2. 
I  a  purely  political  nature,  could  not  satisfy  the  cravings '^i^.;  tm. 
f  his  heart,  but  for  these  he  found  ample  solace  in  other 
lembers  of  his  family.     How  touching  are  the  following 
-^ords,  written  to  Atticus  from  the  country :  "  O  that  I 
light  hasten  forthwith  to  the  embraces  of  my  Tullia  and 
f  your  own  Attica !     Let  me  hear,  whilst  I  remain  at 
?usculum,  what  the  child  prattles  about,  or,  if  she  is  in 
tie  country,  what  she  writes  to  you."®     He  was  also  pecu-^^^p-  44^'^; 
arly  alive  at  this  time  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  a  taste  for  [fj*-  »"•  '• 
rhich  is  frequently  associated  with  such  strong  domestic 
ffections  as  his  were.     He  would  gladly  have  left  Rome, 

place  calculated  to  awaken  only  sad  recollections,  but 
e  was   afraid  of  doing  so  lest  such  a  step   might  be 

♦  To  the  two  ancient  colleges  of  the  Luperci  a  third  was  added  in 
ononr  of  Caesar  —  the  Julian.  Many  of  the  Roman  youth,  particularly 
•om  the  higher  ranks,  sought,  out  of  flattery  to  Ccesar,  to  be  received  into 
lis  association,  which  as  well  as  the  whole  Lupercalian  ceremonial  gave 
;andal  to  respectable  and  enlightened  persons. 
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construed  as  a  sign  that  he  contemplated  leaving  Italy. 
He  did  not  therefore  go  into  the  country  till  May.  Part 
of  June  and  July  he  spent  at  Tusculum ;  and  in  August 
and  September  we  find  him  in  his  villas  near  Cumas  and 
1  Ep,  459.  Antium.  *^  Nothing,"  he  writes  ^  **  is  more  to  my  taste 
than  solitude ;  nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  this  abode> 
the  shore,  the  view  over  the  sea,  and  everything  else."* 
When  again  compelled  to  return  to  Rome  he  met  friends 
there  who  were  dear  to  him,  and,  with  his  old  love  for 
the  city  still  strong  within  him,  he  found  his  residence 
there  as  agreeable  as  under  the  circumstances  it  could  be. 
He  thus  describes  his  manner  of  life  to  Psetus :  **  In  the 
morning  I  receive  visits  from  many  of  the  dejected  Opti- 
mates,  as  well  as  from  the  exulting  conquerors,  who 
always  observe  the  most  marked  respect  towards  me. 
When  these  visits  are  over,  I  bury  myself  with  my 
books,  and  read  or  write.  Then  men,  slightly  my  in- 
feriors in  learning,  come  to  be  instructed  by  me.  All  the 
rest  of  my  time  is  given  to  the  things  of  the  body.f  I 
have  mourned  over  my  country  more  deeply  and  more 
a  «p.456.  constantly  than  ever  mother  did  for  her  only  son."^ 
(Dfc.  ix.  20.)  g^^  ^Yi  these  enjoyments  would  have  failed  in  restoring 
Cicero's  peace  of  mind,  had  he  not  attained  a  consciousness 
that,  though  his  conduct  had  been  erroneous,  and  in  single 
instances  he  had  swerved  from  duty,  still,  in  the  great 
catastrophe  of  his  country,  in  heart  and  purpose  he  had 
remained  true  to  her.  Neither  in  Greece  nor  at  Brun- 
disium  had  he  been  blessed  with  this  conviction ;  but  now 
Time  had  exerted  its  usual  softening  influence,  and  en* 

*  The  words  following  this  passage  deserve  notice  :  Sed  neque  hcec  digna 
longioribus  UteriSf  nee  erat  quod  scriberem ;  et  somnus  urgehat. 

f  [Inde  corpori  omne  tempus  datur :  a  phrase  impljing  all  the  care  a  man 
bestows  npon  the  preservation  of  his  health ;  his  meals,  his  exercise  and  hif 
relaxation.] 
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led  him  to  forget  his  weaknesses  in  the  sense  of  his 
irity  of  intention.  We  leam  this  from  a  letter  to  his 
end  Marius^  written  in  the  summer.^  Even  in  the^  sp.ibi 
ginning  of  the  year  708  we  find  him  telling  his  former 
asestor,  Mescinius,  that  he  derives  comfort  from  the 
rity  of  his  intentions  and  principles  as  well  as  in 
:ters.^  To  Sulpicius  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "  A1-»^p.438. 
ough  I  yield  to  none  in  my  sorrow  for  the  public 
Isfortunes,  I  have  nevertheless  much  to  console  me, 
pecially  in  the  rectitude  of  my  past  conduct ;  for  long 
o  I  discerned,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  the  impending 
)rm.'*^     And  doubtless  he  was  sincere  in  his  words  to'  Ep.46]. 

T  1  Till   (^w.iv.S.) 

anus :  "  1  saw  no  cause  to  resolve  upon  death,  but  much 
wish  for  it ;  for  it  is  an  old  saying,  *  When  you  can 
longer  be  what  once  you  were,  you  have  no  reason  to 
sh  to  live.'     It  is,  however,  a  great  consolation  to  be 
ic  from  blame*;  especially  as  in  my  case  I  possess  two 
irces  of  comfort,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  kinds 
knowledge  and  in  the  fame  of  my  glorious  deeds.     As 
ig  as  I  live  nothing  can  rob  me  of  the  first ;  death 
elf  will  not  deprive  me  of  the  second."*  <  j?p.46i. 

His  words  to  Mescinius  mark  the  difference  between  his 
n  character  and  that  of  Cato :  '*  I  will  speak  the  truth ; 
u  appear  to  me  to  possess  that  more  gentle  and  tender 
position  which  belongs  to  most  of  us  who  have  been 
3d  in  personal  and  public  freedom.'*^     To  Varro,  who» -cp.438.; 
J  invited  him  to  BaiaB,  he  replies:  **l8  that  the  right  ^f'^y.- 2i'» 
^e   for  us  whilst   our   country  is   in   flames?"^      To ^Ep.m. 
3tus  he  writes :   "  I  must  rest  satisfied  with  what  is 
inted  me.     The  man  who  cannot  content  himself  with 
s  ought   to   die.      They  are   measuring   [by   Caesar's 
lers]   the  domains  of  Veil  and   Capena.     The  latter 

If  Cicero  extends  this  expression  to  earlier  years,  he  certainly  flatters 
self  too  much. 


( 
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place  is  not  far  from  Tusculum.     I  fear  nothing,  how- 
ever*, but  abandon  myself  to  present  enjoyment,  only 
hoping  it  may  last.      Should  it  be  otherwise  appointed,  ; 
hero  and  sage  as  I  am,  having  deliberately  chosen  Life,  I  ! 
must  needs  give   my   affection   to   the   man    by    whose 

1  ^jp.4M.     generosity  life  is  secured  to  me."^ 

Never,  in  truth,  did  the  citizen  of  a  Republic  lose  his 
freedom  to  a  nobler  master  than  to  CaBsar.  His  clemency 
•  proceeded  as  much  from  his  native  generosity  as  from 
views  of  policy,  though  unfortunately  it  yielded  in  the 
end  to  the  passion  of  self-aggrandizement.  Cicero  brings 
it  forward  as  a  ground  of  consolation  to  his  friends  of  the 
Pompeian  party  who  had  not  yet  been  pardoned.  Thus, 
writing  to  Ligarius,  whose  fear  of  the  conqueror  kept  him 
at  a  distance  from  Rome,  he  says :  *^  Caesar  will  not  be 
harsher  towards  you  than  towards  others;  for  circum- 
stances, the  lapse  of  time,  public  opinion,  and,  I  believe, 
his  native  disposition,  concur  in  rendering  him  daily  more 

«  Ep.  465.    Jenient."^     To  Caecina,  who  was  also  in  banishment,  he 
'  writes :  "  CaBsar  is  mild  and  merciful  by  nature. 


•  . 


Besides,  he  delights  in  men  like  you  of  distinguished 
talent.  He  yields  to  many  whose  petitions  are  just  and 
dictated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  but  not  to  the  vain  and 
»Ep.4io.i  ambitious."^  Again  to  Marcellus,  so  magnanimously 
(i>i».'vi.6.  pardoned  by  Caesar,  he  says:  "The  autocrat  favours  men 
of  genius,  and  sets  as  high  a  value  upon  true  superiority 
and  dignity  in   others,  as  circumstances  and   his    ownf 

•  In  this  respect  Cicero  certainly  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Csesar.  [The 
land  measuring  refers  to  a  projected  assignment  of  estates  to  Caesar's  veteraiis.] 

f  [I  consider  the  key  to  much  of  Cicero's  recent  despondency,  and  Um 
sudden  rebound  of  cheerfulness  we  observe  at  this  time,  to  be  the  appre- 
hension he  was  led  bj  his  study  of  earlier  Eoman  history  to  entertain  of 
slaughter  and  confiscation  upon  the  establishment  of  Caesar's  authority,  now 
falsified  by  the  remarkable  mildness  ho  exhibited.  It  is  the  extreme 
surprise  he  felt  at  this  unexpected  moderation  that  accounts  for  the  ex- 
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interests  permit."^     In  fact   Caesar  united  in   his  own*£p.466. 

(Div  It  8 ' 

person  all  the  qualities  that  the  Boman  world  then  needed. 
Nature  herself  had  stamped  him  for  a  ruler  at  the  period 
when  Bome  could  no  longer  exist  without  one.  As  a 
soldier  and  a  general  he  ranked  higher  than  any  of  his 
countrymen^  and  had  won  for  himself  the  admiration  of 
the  progeny  of  Mars.  His  love  of  literature  and  of  art, 
and  of  all  that  conduces  to  refined  civilization,  commended 
him  to  an  age  highly  sensible  of  their  attractions.*  HisJ^j-^^ 
humanity  is  testified  by  the  honourable  manner  in  which  i 
he  invariably  mentioned  the  name  of  Pompeius^  and  ^j\^JP'il% 
his  forgiveness  of  Ligarius,  from  whom  he  had  received 
many  provocations,  and  whose  subsequent  treachery  was 
probably  not  unsuspected  by  him.  When  Q.  Tubero 
brought  forward  his  accusation  against  this  Ligarius*, 
who  had  been  long  languishing  in  a  species  of  banishment, 
CaBsar  resolved  upon  his  full  condemnation,  and  made  no 
secret  of  his  intention  to  his  friends,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  consented  to  hear  Cicero's  public  defence  of  him 
in  the  Forum.  He  believed  himself  fully  armed  against 
the  pleadings  of  his  natural  clemency,  and  he  held  papers 
in  his  hand  relative  to  the  accusation,  by  referring  to 
which  he  trusted  to  secure  himself  against  any  impression 
which  the  orator's  eloquence  might  produce  upon  his  mind. 
When,  however,  the  speech  turned  upon  his  own  noble 
lualities,  and  mention  was  made  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
lis  firmness  forsook  him.  He  thought  of  Pompeius,  and 
>{  the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  every  consideration  at 

•avagant  panegjrrics,  as  they  seem  to  us,  he  lavishes  upon  it  in  the  speech 
)r  Marcellus,  which  have  even  induced  some  modern  critics  to  question 
s  genuineness.  It  requires  no  little  insight  into  the  frightful  character  of 
le  Eoman  revolutions  to  appreciate  Caesar's  merits  in  this  respect,  and  the 
sep  and  lasting  sense  his  countrymen  entertained  of  it.] 
♦  De  vi.  What  is  above  related  is  taken  from  Plutarch  (Ctc.  39.).  See 
so  Quint.  Inst  Or,  ix.  2.  38. 
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length  was  borne  down  by  the  impulse  of  his  native 
generosity.  His  colour  changed,  he  trembled  violently, 
and  the  papers  fell  from  his  hand.  Ligarius  was  pardoned. 
The  words  by  which  Cicero  had  worked  upon  the  con- 
queror's mind  were  these :  "  No  quality  is  so  popular  as 
kindness ;  for  none  of  your  numerous  virtues  are  you  more 
beloved  and  admired  than  for  your  merciful  nature.  It  is 
in  conferring  benefits  on  mankind  that  men  approach 
nearest  to  the  level  of  the  gods.  The  greatest  gift  which 
fortune  has  bestowed  upon  you  is  the  power,  the  noblest 
attribute  of  your  nature  is  the  will,  to  do  good  to  the  mul- 
titude." In  the  letters  of  this  period  we  have  evidence  of 
Caesar  s  desire  to  console  Cicero  for  the  fall  of  the  Repub- 
lic. "  At  that  time,"  says  the  orator,  writing  to  Figulus, 
'*  no  wish  occurred  to  me  which  Caesar  did  not  anticipate. 
....  I  have  met  with  the  kindest  treatment  from  him." 
Again  to  Caecina  he  says :  **  Every  day  Caesar's  regard  for 
me  seems  to  increase."  How  much  pleasure  Caesar 
derived  from  the  treasures  of  his  wit  and  intellect,  we  see 
from  the  following  passage  in  the  letter  to  Paetus  above 
referred  to :  "  If  I  am  altogether  to  avoid  giving  offence  by 
my  sharp  or  witty  sayings,  I  must  resign  all  pretensions  to 
be  considered  a  wit,  which  I  should  be  ready  enough  to  do 
were  it  possible.  Caesar  himself,  however,  has  a  nice  sense 
of  discrimination.  I  hear  that  he  has  already  collected 
some  volumes  of  Apophthegms,  and  that  he  rejects  any 
which  are  brought  to  him  falsely  ascribed  to  me ;  and  this 
he  is  the  better  able  to  do  now,  as  his  intimate  friends  live 
almost  daily  with  me.  In  the  varied  course  of  our  con- 
versation many  things  which  I  may  have  said  perhaps 
appear  to  them  not  wanting  in  wit  or  pungency.  These 
are  retailed  to  Caesar  along  with  every  thing  else  which  is 
done  in  Rome,  in  obedience  to  his  express  commands*; 

V 

*  CsBsar  had  not  yet  returned  from  his  African  campai^^ 
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and  thus  it  happens,  he  pays  no  attention  to  any  thing 
which  he  may  hear  of  me  from  any  other  quarter."* 

This  letter  and  many  others  of  the  same  period  prove 
how  good  an  understanding  existed  between  the  writer  and 
Caesar's  confidential  &iends.     Thus  he  says  to  Ampius  f : 
"  All  Caasar's  friends  are  bound  to  me  fortunately  by  ties 
both  of  friendship  and  of  old  habit,  so  that  I  stand  next  to 
their  chief  in  their  estimation.     Pansa,  Hirtius,  Balbus, 
Oppius,  Matius,  Posthumius,  all  testify  the  greatest  regard 
for  me."^     His  presence  often  graced  the  splendid  tables  J^j^^-^ 
of  Hirtius,  Dolabella,  and  others  of  the  foremost  Caesarians,  Ja^Pfi^Jj'i. 
and  they  on  their  part  did  not  disdain  to  appear  at  his®*»***^;^ 
more  simple  board.^     Balbus  was  so  intimate  with  him » ;?p.  «*.,^ , 
that  on  one  occasion,  returning  to  Rome  from  some  journey, 
he  repaired  in  the  first  instance  to  his  house.^     In  fact  the'  i?p.  432. 

•  ni  1  ni-ii^i  (D«».  Ti.  22.) 

partizans  01  the  autocrat  appear  to  have  felt  with  him  now 
important  an  acquisition  Cicero  was  likely  to  prove,  and 
even  if  his  active  services  could  not  be  secured,  his  mere 
presence  in  Rome,  and  his  neutrality  were  advantages  they 
could  not  overlook.  Like  their  master  also  they  could 
appreciate  the  refinement  and  wit  displayed  in  his  con- 
versation. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  orator 
lad  lost  much.  He  who  could  once  with  reason  boast  that 
le  had  saved  Rome,  whom  a  grateful  people  had  once 

*  [Duruy,  Hist,  des  Romains,  ii.  532.,  has  a  few  biting  words  on  this 
>art  of  Cicero's  conduct :  **  Content  de  la  royaute  qu*il  avait  tonjonrs,  celle 
e  Tesprit,  il  ne  laissait  percer  ses  regrets  qu'en  de  malignes  plaisanteries. 
/B  role  de  frondenr  spirituel  plaisait  a  Cesar ;  il  se  delassait  de  I'adnlation. 
Ihaque  matin  on  Ini  apportait  les  bons  mots  de  Ciceron  et  il  nn  faisait  nn 
jcueil  L'  ancien  consulaire,  le  pere  de  la  patrie,  devenu  le  bouffon  de  la 
rrannie!"] 

f  T.  Ampins  Balbus  (who  must  not  be  confounded  with  L.  Cornelius 
albus)  had  done  much  for  Fompeius  in  his  struggle  with  Caesar,  and  had 
)tained  the  appellation  of  the  Trumpet  of  Civil  War.  He  is  mentioned, 
•p.  334,  B.  and  372,  1.  (Att,  viii.  11.;  Div,  iL  16.) 
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hailed  as  Father  of  his  Country,  who  had  afterwards  upheld 
for  a  brief  period  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  and  the  power 
of  the  Optimates,  and  whose  very  banishment  proved  his 
importance  in  public  estimation,  was  now  compelled  to 

(/5.'viV)  ^^7'  *^  ^  ^^®^  *^^*  •'■  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  '^***^®  '"*  ^^^  again,  in  a  letter 
»  Ep.m,2.  to  Paetus^:  *' You  talk  to  me  of  Catulus  and  those  times. 

Wherein  do  they  resemble  these?  Then  I  refused  to 
withdraw  from  the  guardianship  of  the  Republic,  for  I  sat 
at  the  helm  and  held  the  rudder* ;  but  now  there  is  scarcely 
a  place  for  me  in  the  hold  of  the  ship.  Would  one  decree 
the  less  be  passed  if  I  were  at  Naples  ?  Now  that  I  am 
in  Home  and  constantly  present  in  the  Forum,  the  decrees 
of  the  Senate  are  enrolled  in  the  presence  of  your  favourite 
and  my  friend  (Cassar).  When  he  chooses,  my  name  is 
affixed  to  them,  as  if  I  had  been  present ;  and  I  hear  of  such 
an  one  having  been  carried  into  Asia  or  Armenia,  purport- 
ing to  have  been  framed  in  accordance  with  my  advice, 
before  I  have  even  been  told  that  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion. I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  am  jesting, 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  I  have  received  letters  from  the  sove- 
t-eiorns  of  the  most  remote  districts  of  the  world,  thanking: 
me  for  recognizing  their  titles — men  of  whose  very  exist- 
ence I  was  Ignorant."  (Caesar  was  induced  to  take  these 
liberties  with  Cicero*s  name  by  his  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  respecting  ancient  forms). 

Nor  could  Cicero  regard  without  emotion  the  fate 
which  had  befallen  many  of  his  companions  among  the 
Pompeians,  though  well  aware  that  if  successful  they 
would  have  been  even  far  less  merciful  than  their  oppo- 
nents. He  saw  their  property  confiscated,  and  distributed 
amongst  the  adherents  of  Cassar.  He  had  to  mourn  also 
many  of  his  most  distinguished  countrymen,  many  of  his 

'    *  This  refers  to  Cicero*s  refusal  to  undertake  the  goyemment  of  a 
proyince  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  his  Consulate. 
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private  friends  who  had  fallen  in  the  civil  war.*     We  I'e-*;?^.*^ 
member  how  he  shuddered  on  first  seeing  Cassar's  retinue. 
Custom  had  probably  blunted  the  edge  of  the  feelings  he 
then  experienced,  and  he  knew  that  many  men  of  honour 
and  reputation^  and  favourably  disposed  towards  himself, 
had  joined  their  destiny  to  the   conqueror's.     Yet,   he 
writes  to  Sulpicius  in  the  autumn  of  this  year :  "  You 
regret  your  determination  (to  undertake  the  government  of 
Achaia),  and  fancy  us,  who  abide  in  Home,  more  fortunate 
than  yourself.     I,  on  the  other  hand,  think  you,  if  not 
quite  free  from  trouble,  yet  happier  than  myself.     You  at 
least  can  venture  to  bemoan  yourself  in  letters,  whereas  I 
cannot  even  do  that  with  safety:  and  this  is  no  fault  of 
the  conqueror,  who  is  as  moderate  as  can  be  desired,  but 
of  his  victory ;  for  in  the  case  of  civil  wars  victory  must 
needs  be  intemperate."     In  a  later  letter  he  says :  "The 
end  of  civil  war  is  necessarily  not  only  obedience  to  the 
conqueror's  will,  but  submission  to  his  associates  also,  byj^^j-^* 
whose  hands  he  has  got  the  victory.* 

The  society  of  Caesar's  friends  was,  no  doubt,  agreeable 
as  well  as  useful  to  Cicero,  but  still  they  were  not  his  old 
associates,  and  his  intercourse  with  them  was  not  grounded, 
in  the  genuine  Roman  sense,  on  an  equal  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  writes  to  Mescinius : 
"Now  that  some  of  my  friends  are  dead,  others  absent, 
and  others  changed  towards  me,  I  had  in  good  faith  rather 
spend  one  day  in  your  society  than  all  this  time  with  most*^^'*^- 
of  those  whom  circumstances  have  forced  upon  me."^  HeJv^'i^aJ-*' 
was  doomed  also  to  encounter  many  an  unfriendly  face  in 
the  streets  of  Rome,  whose  sight  he  would  gladly  have 
avoided  by  escaping  to  the  country.  "  Let  us,"  he  writes 
to  Varro,  "  avoid  the  eyes  of  men  if  we  cannot  escape 
their  tongues;  for  those  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
victory  look  down  upon  us  as  the  vanquished ;  and  those 
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who  grieve  at  our  defeat  cannot  endure  that  we  should 
\^.U%.y  8tm  exi8t.»« 

But   Csesar's  magnanimity  and  apparent  deference  to 
Cicero  failed  after  all  to  establish  a  feeling  of  real  con- 
fidence between  them.      This  is  clearly  intimated  in  a 
l^'f^i,)  letter  from  the  orator  to  the  Consular   M.   Marcellus*, 
who  was  then  living  in  exile.     ^*  My  sorrow  and  concern 
for  you  nearly  equal  your  cousin's*,  though  I  come  behind 
him  in  my  pleadings  for  you.     For  I  have  not  the  same 
freedom  of  access  to  Cassar,  and  have  need  of  intercession 
in  my  own  behalf.     Anything  I  can  do  I  owe  to  his 
indulgence  only,  nor  can  I  forget  that  I  am  a  vanquished 
4mT?4^  man."*    That  the  conqueror  himself  recognized  the  footing 
ixfi6L*i7^*ir.^^  which  they  stood  respectively  to  each  other,  appears 
^^^  from  his  exclamation  on  hearing  that  the  great  Consular 

was  waiting  in  his  ante-chamber  for  the  moment  when 
he  might  be  admitted  to  his  presence.  ^^  Can  I  be  simple 
enough  to  expect  that  this  man,  complaisant  as  he  is, 
should  feel  like  a  friend  towards  me,  when  he  has  to  sit 
*  Ep.m.  so  long  waiting  for  my  convenience?"*  Cicero's  feelings 
must  have  been  severely  tried  when  the  conqueror  of 
Pompeius  and  of  the  Republic  celebrated  his  fourfold 
triumph,  and  was  created  Dictator  for  ten  years. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  sportive  gaiety  which  at  times 
characterized  his  letters,  he  had  his  hours  of  heavy  dis- 
quietude, and  the  general  tone  of  his  mind  at  this  period 
was  probably  grave  and  serious.  It  was  well  for  him  that 
his  sensitive  nature  made  him  so  open  to  the  impressions 
of  kindness.     "  Although  in  my  own  person,"  he  wrote  to 

*  The  word  in  the  Latin  is  frater,  which  maj  also  denote  the  son  of  a 
paternal  uncle.  The  hrother  of  M.  Marcellus,  Gains,  during  whose  Con* 
sulate  the  civil  war  hroke  out,  perished  in  it,  following  Pompeius.  TTwt 
uncle.  Gains,  was  Cicero's  colleague  in  the  Augnrship ;  and  his  son  of  the 
same  name,  Consul  in  the  year  704,  is  the  one  here  mennt. 
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Figulus*,  "I  have  met  with  no  great  harshness^  and*^p-463, 
indeed  in  such  times  as  these  have  no  wish  which  Cassar 
has  not  freely  gratified,  yet  am  I  so  tormented  with  grief 
that  it  seems  a  sin  to  remain  alive.  For,  together  with 
many  of  my  intimate  friends  who  are  scattered  in  flight, 
or  have  been  torn  from  me  by  death,  I  have  lost  all 
those  whose  friendship  I  acquired  in  the  days  when,  with 
your  assistance,  I  saved  the  Republic  from  ruin*,  and 
I  find  myself  involved  in  the  shipwreck  and  total  loss 
of  property  which  they  have  sustained.  I  not  only  hear 
(which  of  itself  were  miserable  enough),  but,  far  more 
distressing,  I  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  fortunes  of  men 
with  whose  aid  we  once  extinguished  the  flames  of  civil 
discord  scattered  to  the  winds :  and  in  that  same  city 
where  once  I  flourished-  in  honour  and  renown,  I  now  live 
in  destitution.  True,  I  experience  great  kindness  from 
Caesar,  but  this  cannot  make  up  for  my  sense  of  restraint 
and  the  universal  change  around  me.  Thus,  deprived  of 
all  that  nature,  habit  and  inclination  had  made  necessary 
to  me,  I  feel  vexed  not  with  others  only  but  with  myself. 
Born  for  noble  exertion,  I  have  now  no  motive  either  for 
action  or  for  thought ;  whereas  once  my  intercession  was 
powerful  to  serve  the  obscure  or  even  the  guilty,  I  cannot 
now  hold  out  a  hand  to  Figulus,  the  wisest  and  best  of 
men,  once  the  most  highly  considered,  and  my  own  true 
friend  besides." 

We  see  from  hence  that  he  did  not  deceive  himself  as  to 
his  true  position ;    but  was  fully  aware  that  his  political 
existence  was  now  nothing  more  than  a  name.*     Plancius  ^  ^p-  «f ' 
had  congratulated  him  on  having  retained  his  former  con- 

*  Plataxch,  in  his  life  of  Cicero  (^cap,  20.),  and  in  the  treatise,  'Ei  ^rpeo-- 
€vTip<p  TToAiTcuTcoK,  infomis  us  that  Cicero  when  Consul,  and  especiallj  on 
occasion  of  Catiiina's  conspiracy,  had  made  use  of  the  counsel  of  his  friend 
Figulus.  • 
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sideration  {dignitas),     **  If,"  he  replied,  **  this  consists  in 
desiring  the  welfare  of  the  Kepublic  and  approving  this 
wish  to  good  men,  then  I  do  indeed  still  enjoy  considera- 
tion ;  but  if  it  consists  in  carrying  out  any  such  wishes  in 
deed,  or  defending  them  without  reserve  in  words,  not  a 
I  Bp.sie,  1.  vestige  of  what  I  once  enjoyed  now  remains  to  me."  * 
(Dir.ir.  14.)      jjj^  ^jjaractcr  and  principles  still  bound   him   to  the 
vanquished  party.     "  I  do  not  repent  my  decision,"  is  his 
«  Ep,  44&     frant  confession  to  his  confidential  friend  Varro  ^ ;  *'  for  I 
(Dftf.  ix.  6.)  ^^j^g  impelled  not  by  hope  but  by  duty ;  it  was  a  hope- 
less cause  and  not  a  duty   which  I  abandoned.       Thus, 
I  was  more  patriotic  than  those  who  remained  at  Home  in 
the  first  instance,  and  more  prudent  than  those  who,  when 
they  had  lost  all,  refused  to  return  thither."     So  steadfast 
indeed  was  his  adherence  to  his  political  principles,  that, 
when  the  news  of  Cato's  suicide  reached  him,  he  composed 
a  treatise  in  praise  of  the  Republican,  whose  actions  he  had 
^EppAib'  ^^*  always  cordially  approved  of^;    though  he  thus  ex- 
^A.^,f^'  posed   himself  to  the  danger  of  offending  Caesar.     But 
the  generous  Dictator  contented  himself  with  writing  a 
pamphlet   which  he  called   Anti-Cato,  in  which   he  ex- 
tolled Cicero's  eloquence  and  course  of  life,  and  compared 
4  Plot,  cic.   ^™  *o  Pericles  and  Theramenes.*     In  a  letter  to  Balbus, 
^'  written  the  following  year  from   Spain,  Caesar  observed 

that  Cicero's  Cato,  which  he  had  often  read  through,  had 
given  him  lessons  in  eloquence,  but  when  he  read  the 
6  £pp.628,2.  Cato  of  Brutus  he  fancied  himself  an  orator.* 
460;  comp.        Couduct  SO  maguauimous  as  this,  whilst  it  could  efiTect 

867»  1    {Alt.  _  »         r^»  »•  J*  •.•  . 

xii.  40.);  Tac.no  changc  in  Cicero  s  views  or  disposition,  serves  to  ex- 
plain the  principles  by  which  he  was  now  guided,  and  on 
which  he  grounded  his  admonition  to  M.  Marcellus,  who 
refused  to  revisit  Rome  after  he  had  received  his  pardon. 
"  No  place  ought  to  be  sweeter  to  you  than  your  country. 
You  should  pity  it,  rather  than  love  it  less,  because  its 
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beauty  is  diminished;  and  robbed  as  it  now  is  of  so  many 
of  its  most  illustrious  citizens,  you  should  not  deprive  it  of 
your  presence  also.  K  your  greatness  of  soul  refuse  to 
bend  the  knee  to  the  conqueror,  let  not  your  pride  reject 
his  liberality  ;  and  if  it  be  philosophy  to  endure  life  with- 
out your  country,  not  to  long  for  it  is  a  proof  of  hard- 
hearteJness."  ^     Although  on  his  first  return  and  before '^p-p-^ 

o  ^  (Dtv,  Iv.  9.) 

he  had  become  settled  in  Home,  or  begun  again  to  taste 
repose,  he  often  wished  himself  away  from  the  city,  where 
the  sight  of  the  conqueror  oppressed  him,  though  the 
fear  of  giving  offence  withheld  him  from  quitting  it ;  — 
although  he  could  then  say  with  truth,  "  Let  us  shun  the 
sight  of  men ; "  ^  yet  subsequently  there  can  be  no  doubt «  ep.  uo, 
that  he  really  entertained  the  sentiments  he  expressed  to 
Marcellus,  for  his  words  bear  the  stamp  of  sincerity.* 

We  honour  these  sentiments  all  the  more  from  the 
freedom  with  which  he  avowed  them  at  a  time  when  the 
Roman  world  was  completely  in  Cassar's  hands.  What 
danger  was  then  attendant  upon  writing  or  speaking  we 
frequently  hear  from  Cicero's  own  lips.^  We  have  seen » e.  g.  sp. 
that  he  had  boldness  enough  to  expose  himself  to  the 
conqueror's  wrath  by  writing  a  panegyric  upon  Cato. 
"  It  is  an  Archimedean  problem,"  he  writes  with  reference 
to  it  to  Atticus ;  "  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  am  to  write 
what  the  company  at  your  table  f  will  read  with  pleasure 
Dr  even  with  indifference."  He  certainly  was  influenced 
by  no  consideration  for  the  conqueror  in  the  composition 
>f  this  work ;  he  was  not  therefore  deterred  by  any  fear  of 
aim  from  publishing  the  treatise  de  claris  oratoribusy  the 
ntroduction  to  which  affords  such  a  noble  proof  of  the 

*  There  is  no  contradiction  here  with  the  gloomy  picture  Cicero  draws 
tf  his  life  in  Rome  in  his  letters  of  the  year  709,  Epp,  517,  1.;  626,  1.; 
Div.  vi.  1.4.)  In  these  he  is  addressing  a  friend  whom  he  wishes  to  console 
or  his  absence  from  the  city.     Comp.  Ep,  521,  5.  {Div,  vi.  18.) 

f  Caesar's  distinguished  friends,  who  frequently  supped  with  Atticus. 
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author's  ardour.  It  first  treats  of  the  death  of  Hortensius^^ 
upon  which  Cicero  proceeds :  "  After  the  enjoyment  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity  he  quitted  life  at  a  moment  as 
unseasonable  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  it  was  seasonable  to 
himself.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged  he  would  have  had 
to  mourn  over  the  Bepublic  without  the  power  to  succour 
it.  He  lived  as  long  as  it  was  permitted  to  him  to  be 
happy  himself  and  useful  to  his  country.  .  .  •  Were 
Hortensius  still  alive,  he  would  deplore,  in  common  with 
every  good  and  faithful  citizen,  all  that  we  have  lost ;  but 
in  addition  to  this  he  would  experience  one  sorrow  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  or  shared  but  by  few,  that,  namely,  of 
seeing  the  Forum  of  the  Boman  world,  the  theatre  of  his 
talents,  bereft  of  the  polished  eloquence,  not  unworthy 
of  Greek  or  Boman  ears,  which  once  adorned  it.  It 
torments  me  to  think  that  the  Commonwealth  can  dispense 
with  the  weapons  of  wisdom,  genius  and  authority,  whidi 
I  had  learned  to  wield ;  the  proper  weapons  for  an  emi- 
nent statesman,  and  for  a  virtuous  and  well-constituted 
State.  To  me,  especially,  there  is  this  cause  of  grief^ 
among  so  many  greater  ones,  that  having  reached  the  age 
when,  after  all  I  had  done,  I  hoped  at  length  to  escape 
into  the  haven  not  of  indolence  and  uselessness  but  of  a 
moderate  and  honourable  leisure,  when  my  eloquence 
itself  was  already  ripe  and  began  to  mellow,  at  that  very 
moment  arms  were  resorted  to  — arms,  I  sav,  which  even 
they  who  had  worn  them  well  could  no  longer  use  with 
»  Brm.  1. 2.  advantage."  * 

To  return  to  Cassar.  In  the  beginning  of  this  eventful 
year  he  defeated  the  Republicans  at  Thapsus  in  Africa*, 
and  was  compelled  by  prudence  to  adopt  severity  in  his 
treatment  of  the  enemy.     He  returned   to  Rome  about 

*  On  the  5th  of  April  according  to  the  calendar  as  it  then  stood,  which 
was  not  regulated  until  later  in  the  same  year  (708,  annus  confusumig),  B 
was  at  that  time  sixty-seven  days  in  advance.     [See  below.] 
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midsummer  ^,  and  celebrated  his  splendid  fourfold  triumph,  ^^p.  au. 
on  which  occasion  his  munificence  towards  the  soldiers 
and  citizens  was  in  keeping  with  the  pomp  which  sur- 
rounded him.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  forced  to 
go  into  Spain  in  order  to  subdue  the  sons  of  Pompeius, 
and  with  them  the  last  remnant  of  the  Republicans.^  Lefu  t^/J' 

Besides  upwards  of  thirty  recommendatory  epistles  of^*'®' "''•^^•^ 
inferior  interest  ^  there  are  forty-eight  letters  belonging  ^ -Ep/».4a5.; 
to  this  year,  addressed  for  the  most  part  to  distinguished  *jj^  If  *Jg 
men  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  drama  then^^^ 
enacting.* 

Seven  are  addressed  to  the  learned  Terentius  Varro. 
This  celebrated  writer  had  joined  in  the  unsuccessful  re- 
sistance offered  to  Csesar  by  Afranius  and  Petreius  in 
Spain;  but  one  of  his  legions  having  deserted  him,  he 
gave  in  his  submission  to  the  conqueror  with  a  second 
legion  at  Corduba,  and  was  now  living  quietly  under  his 
protection  on  his  estates  in  Italy,  devoting  himself  to  his 
literary  avocations.  He  was  about  ten  years  older  than 
Caesar,  but  had  attained  no  higher  office  in  the  State 
than  the  Praetorship.  Eventually  he  was  preferred  by 
Augustus  to  the  superintendentship  of  the  library  founded 
by  CaBsar  and  enlarged  by  himself. 

There  are  two  letters  to  Servius  Sulpicius  the  great 
jurist,  who  was  Consul  in  the  year  703,  when  he  opposed 
the  efforts  of  his  colleague,  M.  Marcellus,  against  Cassar. 

♦  We  must  here  also  mention  a  letter  to  C.  Trebonius  of  the  end  of  the 
jrear  707,  Ep,  429.  (Div.  xiv.  20.)  Trebonius  had  joined  Caesars  party, 
ind  he  it  was  who  conducted  the  siege  of  Massilia  with  such  brilliant 
mccess.  In  707  Caesar  entrusted  him  with  the  government  of  Spain. 
Before  his  departure  for  that  province,  he  sent  to  Cicero  a  work  in  which  he 
lad  collected  the  orator's  witty  sayings  and  speeches,  accompanied  by 
uitable  prefaces ;  this  gave  occasion  to  the  letter  here  mentioned.  Tre- 
bonius became  afterwards  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Ceesar's  life.  See 
Jso  PhiL  ii  14. 

<l6 
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Deeply  impressed  with  the  mberj  of  the  times^  and 
mourning  over  the  subversion  of  the  old  Republic,  he  yet 
took  part  against  Pompeius  in  the  civil  war;  and  after 
the  battle  of  Fharsalia  was  made  Proconsul  of  Achaia. 
Three  letters  are  addressed  to  M.  Marcellus,  who  after 
the  battle  lived  an  exile  in  Mytilene;  eight  to  Papirius 
Paetus,  the  accomplished,  witty  and  good-natured  Epi- 
curean ;  who,  though  of  patrician  birth,  had  never,  from 
choice  we  may  suppose,  filled  any  public  office,  but  lived 
as  a  wealthy  citizen  in  agreeable  idleness,  and  enjoyed 
Caesar's  special  favour.*  We  have  already  seen  how  fond 
Cicero  was  of  him,  attracted,  we  may  suppose,  by  the 
charm  of  his  wit,  "not  Attic,"  he  says,  "  but  old  Roman, 
which  is  more  pungent  still.  As  I  live,  I  know  no  man 
but  yourself  in  whom  I  recognize  the  character  of  the  old 

»  Ep.473. 1.  genuine  humour  of  our  country."^ 

Three  letters  are  addressed  to  Aulus  Csecina,  a  Roman 
knight  of  an  old  Etruscan  family,  who  had  wielded  his  pen 
as  well  as  his  sword  against  Caesar,  and  had  therefore  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  pardon.  He  was  probably  the  per- 
son whom  Cicero  defended  in  685.  He  wrote  an  erudite 
treatise  de  Etrusca  disciplinay  which  has  unfortunately  been 

<  Suet.  Jul.   lost,  and  also  a  book  against  Caesar.^ 

To  M.  Marius,  whom  we  met  with  at  an  earlier  period 

» ^p.452.  of  this  work,  there  are  two  letters,  the  first  of  which*  is 
very  valuable  as  containing  a  detailed  exposition  of  the 
principles  which  had  governed  the  writer's  conduct  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  colours  in  which  he  pourtrays  his 
course  of  action  betray  indeed  the  art  of  the  rhetorician, 
and  prove  how  time  had  blunted  and  obscured  his  recollec- 
tion of  his  real  views  and  sentiments. 

*  In  Ep.  473,  2.  (JDiv.  ix.  15.)  these  words  occur.  Roma  quum  sum  d 
urgeo  forum^  senatus  conauUa  acribuntur  apud  tuum  amatorem  {Ccuaremji 
mevan  familiarem. 
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The  following  letters  of  this  period  are  also  generally 
mportant;  those  to  L.  Mescinius,  Cicero's  former  Quasstor^ 
X)  Nigidius  Figulus  renowned  for  his  extraordinary  leani- 
ng;  to  Q.  Ligarius  whom  he  afterwards  defended  (two  in 
lumber) ;  to  M.  Brutus,  entrusted  at  that  time  by  Cassar 
Nith  the  government  of  the  important  province  of  Cisalpine 
jj^aul ;  to  Cnaeus  Domitius  son  of  the  Consular  L.  Domi- 
iius,  who  had  defended  Corfinium  against  Caesar,  and 
kfterwards  fell  at  Pharsalia;  to  L.  Munatius  Plancus, 
hen  with  the  Imperator  in  Africa,  whom  we  shall  find 
)laying  a  considerable  part  in  the  next  period;  to  Plancius 
he  friend  of  his  exile ;  to  Volumnius  (two),  his  witty  and 
ovial  boon  companion,  whose  social  qualities  procured  for 
lim  the  nickname  of  Eutrapelus ;  to  Curius,  to  whose  care 
le  had  commended  Tiro  during  his  illness  at  Patrae ;  to 
Impius  Balbus,  who  had  been  pardoned  by  Caesar ;  and 
inally  to  P.  Servilius  Vatia,  Caesar's  colleague  in  706,  and 
low  by  his  appointment  Governor  of  Asia.  A  letter  to 
Radius  Gallus,  Cicero's  Quaestor  in  his  Consulship,  deserves 
aention  as  an  example  of  the  strong  language  he  could 
nake  use  of  when  provoked.  Only  nine  letters  addressed 
o  Atticus  in  this  period  are  preserved  to  us;  they  are 
lated  from  Tusculum,  Antium,  or  some  other  of  his  coun- 
ry  seats. 

We  have  often  remarked,  in  regard  to  the  earlier  periods 
►f  our  work,  the  importance  of  the  letters  belonging  to 
hem ;  in  general  interest,  perhaps,  those  of  the  year  708 
urpass  all  the  rest.  It  is  a  melancholy  though  grand 
pectacle  to  behold  a  man  of  lofty  genius  and  generous  dis- 
)osition  struck  down  by  the  resistless  stroke  of  fate,  and 
[ragged  from  his  accustomed  sphere.  But  it  is  encouraging 
m  the  other  hand  to  find  that  such  a  man,  not  unmindful 
»f  the  lot  of  humanity,  can  yield  to  destiny  with  submis- 
ion,  and  find  the  legitimate  sources  of  consolation  within 
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his  own  breast,  displaying  virtues  in  his  adversity  which 
under  other  circumstances  might  have  remained  unknown. 
The  peace  which  breathes  in  the  letters  of  this  year,  and 
their  equable  frame  of  mind,  the  calm  regret  for  what  is 
lost,  give  them  a  peculiar  charm,  especially  if  we  read 
them  immediately  after  those  written  from  Brundisium^ 
and  they  are  widely  different  from  most  of  the  letters  not 
addressed  to  Atticus,  which  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
political  character.  A  wise  and  sympathizing  nature  can- 
not fail  to  be  moved  when  the  good  sense,  moderation,  self- 
devotion  and  human  feeling  of  a  great  man  speak  to  us  as 
they  do  in  the  letters  of  this  year. 

The  Years  709  and  710. 

In  the  years  we  have  now  been  examining,  Cicero  ap- 
pears in  a  situation  and  frame  of  mind  the  most  congenial 
to  his  nature,  and  the  most  favourable  to  his  happiness. 
We  have  seen  him  resigned  to  the  course  of  events,  tran- 
quil, nay,  even  cheerful.  But  melancholy  impressions  again 
fill  the  mind  on  the  perusal  of  a  letter,  which  meets  us  as  it 
were  accidentally  amongst  the  rest.  It  is  addressed  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  709,  to  Lucceius,  and  its  import  soon 
convinces  us  that  some  new  sorrow  must  have  assailed  the 
long  afflicted  citizen.  "  My  life,"  such  is  its  tenor,  "  has 
fallen  upon  times  so  evil,  that  now,  at  a  period  when  it  ought 
to  be  crowned  with  all  honour,  I  am  even  ashamed  of  living 
at  all !  For  what  haven  now  remains  for  me,  deprived  as 
I  am  of  all  glory  and  satisfaction,  public  or  domestic? 
The  pursuit  of  knowledge,  it  is  true,  still  remains,  and 
unceasingly  do  I  occupy  myself  with  it :  what  else  indeed 
can  I  do  ?  But  I  know  not  how  it  is ;  knowledge  herself 
seems  to  close  her  sheltering  portals  against  me,  and  almost 
to  reproach  me  for  continuing  longer  in  a  state  of  existence 
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^hich  holds  out  no  prospect  but  that  of  protracted  misery. 
Ind  are  you  then  surprised  that  I  keep  at  a  distance  from 
he  city,  when  joy  has  abandoned  my  dwelling,  when  the 
imes  and  the  personages,  the  Forum  and  the  Curia,  are 
Jike  odious  to  me  ?  "  ^  J^S'f^k* 

In  the  same  month  he  writes  to  Atticus:  "You  ask 
yhether  the  love  of  knowledge  has  quite  lost  its  power 
>ver  me  ?  In  my  present  circumstances,  I  fear  its  influ- 
ence is  even  pernicious.  Without  my  attachment  to  intel- 
ectual  pursuits,  I  might  perhaps  have  been  of  harder 
nould.  For  a  refined  temperament  has  no  affinity  with 
vhat  is  stern  and  coarse."^  lltt'Suie 

Too  true  were  these  words.  Cicero  must  needs  have 
)een  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  he  was  to  have  been  able 
o  resist  the  overwhelming  calamities  which  the  year 
wrought  down  upon  him.  In  his  own  home,  that  hallowed 
pot  where  the  bowed  and  stricken  spirit  can  most  securely 
ook  for  rest,  and  is  most  easily  softened  to  submission,  no 
oy,  no  rest,  remained  for  him.  Between  himself  and  his 
nfe  Terentia,  whose  society  he  had  so  fondly  pined  after 
jrhen  in  exile,  a  misunderstanding  had  recently,  as  we 
lave  seen,  arisen,  which,  probably  at  the  close  of  this  last 
ear,  ended  in  a  divorce.*  If  this  event,  both  in  itself 
,nd  in  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  may  justly  be  regarded 
3  a  heavy  misfortune  to  Cicero,  his  new  choice  of  a  part- 
ler  was  assuredly  not  less  of  a  calamity.     By  the  advice 

♦  See  p.  323.  Ep.  516,  2.  (Div,  iv.  14.) ;  Plut  Cic,  41.  According  to 
lis  historian,  Terentia  was  again  married  more  than  once,  and,  if  we  may 
elieve  Valerius  M.  viii.  13.  6.,  attained  the  age  of  103.  [St.  Jerome  has 
reserved  a  statement  that  Terentia  married  the  historian  Sallust  for  her 
)cond  husband,  and  Messala  for  her  third.  Dio  Cassius  gives  her  a 
)urth,  Vibius  Rufus,  who  was  Consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  valued 
imself  for  the  possession  of  two  things  which  had  belonged  to  the  two 
reatest  men  of  the  age  before  him,  Cicero's  wife,  and  Caesar's  chair,  in 

hich  he  was  killed.    Dio  Cass.  Ivii.  15.] 

n 
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of  Tiro,  he  sought  to  make  a  second  marriage  the  means 
of  repairing  his  dilapidated  fortunes.  Various  ladies  were 
passed  under  review  by  himself  and  his  friends;  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pompeius  among  them ;  but  Cicero  feared  to  enter 
into  this  alliance  on  account  of  Caesar.  Of  another  lady 
recommended  by  Atticus,  he  says  with  a  shudder,   *^he 

(jS*x?i^i.)  ^^^  never  beheld  an  uglier  person."  ^  His  choice  finally 
fell  upon  Publilia,  a  young,  fair  and  wealthy  maiden,  who, 
Plutarch  says,  was  his  ward.  But  the  marriage  was  not  a 
happy  one.  Publilia  possessed  none  of  that  intellectual 
cultivation  which  Cicero  required  in  the  partner  of  bis 
home ;  and  besides,  he  was  sixty-two  years  old.* 

It  has  been  conjectured,  and  not  improbably,  that 
Cicero's  son,  now  twenty  years  of  age,  disliked  his  father's 
new  connexion,  and  on  that  account  desired  to  leave  the 

l&'^i.)  paternal  roof.  His  wish  was  to  join  Caesar  in  Spain  *,  but 
Cicero  objected  to  such  a  step,  as  too  inconsistent  with  his 
own  principles :  moreover,  the  younger  Quintus,  who  still 
continued  to  entertain  hostile  feelings  against  his  uncle, 
was  now  in  Caesar's  camp,  and  had  through  the  offices  of 
Hirtius  acquired  his  favour  to  such  a  degree,  that  his 
cousin    might  feel  himself  in  an  unpleasant  position  if 

J^^.*^« ,  treated   with   less   consideration.^       Young   Cicero  next 

88.f'^d.'9.*)  thought  of  setting  up  a  separate  establishment  of  his  own; 
but  at  his  father's  desire  consented  to  betake  himself  to 
Athens,  there  to  continue  his  studies.  He  was  hand* 
somely  equipped  for  his  journey  and  residence  there,  and 
was  accompanied  by  two  freedmen,  Martianus  and  Mon- 
tanus  TuUus.     It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  gave 

MofS.*;*Mi!''  his  father  cause  for  vexation.* 

633.  iAiixn,     But  the  heaviest  blow  fate  had  reserved  for  Cicero  was 

94. 83.58.:;  " 

xiU.1.47.) 

*  Cicero  was  reproached  for  marrying  a  young  maiden,  himself  being 
a  sexagenarian.  **  To-morrow/*  he  answered,  **8he  will  be  a  matron." 
Qoint.  ImL  Or,  tl  3. 
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le  loss  of  his  daughter.    After  she  had  been  parted  from 

^olabella  in  the  preceding  year,  and  while  still  under  his 

»of,  as  Plutarch  relates,  in  the  month  of  January  she 

ive  birth  to  a  son.     At  first  her  strength  seemed  to  re- 

im  satisfactorily;  but  appearances  were  deceitful:  the 

»nduct  of  Dolabella,  the  misfortunes  of  her  beloved 

ther,  her  mother's  divorce  from  him,  and  his  subsequent 

-marriage,  had  all  affected  her  deeply.     She  died,  as  it 

ould  appear,  in  February,  at  Cicero's  Tusculan  villa.*  ii^^fJai, 

he  grief  of  the  bereaved  father  was  unbounded,  as  hiswIfo^'iSf' 

tters  written  in  the  following  month  testify ;  for  of  the*  * 

st  few  weeks  succeeding  the  sad  event  we  possess  no 

emorials.     "  It  is  all  over  with  me,  Atticus,"  he  writes, 

it  is  all  over  with  me  I   I  have  long  felt  it,  but  now  I  am 

deed  convinced  of  it,  now  that  I  have  lost  the  only 

ing  who  still  bound  me  to  life." ^    Immediately  after  this*  Ep,  mi.  i. 

ent,  he  went  to  jom  Atticus  on  a  small  property  the 

iter  possessed  near  Rome,  where  he  remained  thirty  days. 

It  here  he  saw  too  many  people :  he  longed  for  solitude, 

d  accordingly  repaired  to  a  peaceful  secluded  estate  on 

Q  island  of  Astura,  formed  by  the  river  of  that  name 

lere  it  flows  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  not  far  from  An- 

"  In  this  desert,"  he  writes  to  Atticus,  **  I  am  not  dis-xii*4o'i9.)* 
rbed  by  the  sight  of  any  human  being.  Early  in  the 
)rning  I  bury  myself  in  a  wild  and  dreary  wood,  and  do 
t  leave  it  till  evening.  Next  to  yourself  there  is  nothing 
ove  so  well  as  solitude.  In  solitude  I  can  hold  quiet 
averse  with  my  studies ;  though  not  without  frequent 
erruption  from  my  tears.  I  strive  against  my  grief  as 
Lch  as  I  am  able,  but  my  strength  is  not  equal  to  the 

*test.  4  jSp,  531^  2.^ 

We  cannot  reproach  him  with  utterly  abandoning  himself  ^'*"'  ****  ***^' 
his  sorrow ;  for  in  an  early  letter  addressed  to  Atticus 
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from  Astura  we  find,  that  while  yet  residing  at  his  friend's 
suburban  abode  near  Kome,  he  had  read  all  the  works  he 
could  find  calculated  to  assuage  immoderate  grief,  and  that 
he  did  not  avoid  the  visits  of  friends  and  others  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  him.  He  composed  for  his  own  use  a  work 
bearing  the  title  Z>e  Consolatwne,  which  he  characterizes 
»  £p.530.3.  as  more  powerful  than  any  other  then  extant.*^     "  I  write 

(Att  xii  14  V 

STa  fS//  '^^^  ^*y  ^^^g/'  ^^  says  in  his  letter:  "  not  that  I  really  ac- 
xu.  4a)  complish  much,  but  it  serves  in  some  measure  to  divert  my 
grief:  it  is  far  from  doing  all  I  could  wish,  for  my  woe 
presses  too  heavily  upon  me ;  but  I  can  discern  some  slight 
alteration,  and  I  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  to  recover  my 
external  appearance  at  least,  if  not  my  mental  tranquillity. 
Sometimes  I  fancy  I  do  wrong  in  resisting  my  sorrows, 
sometimes  in  giving  way  to  them."  He  had  an  idea  that  it 
was  a  point  of  duty  to  feel  the  full  bitterness  of  a  calamity, 
and  would  have  considered  himself  committing  an  injustice 
to  TuUia's  shade  had  his  sorrow  not  been  commensurate 
with  her  wortL  "  When  you  say,"  he  writes  to  his  friend, 
^^  that  people  wish  me  to  come  to  Home,  I  would  have  you 
know  that  your  opinion  is  of  more  weight  with  me  than 
that  of  all  the  world  besides.  Nor  do  I  hold  mv  own 
opinion  in  slight  estimation  :  and  what  I  think  of  myself 
is  of  greater  consequence  to  me  than  what  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  think.  But  I  go  no  further  than  the  wisest  have 
warranted ;  for  I  have  not  only  read  all  they  have  to  say 
(and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  patient's  firmness  when  he 
consents  to  take  medicine),  but  have  examined  and  com- 
mented on  their  maxims  in  my  own  writings.  Thus,  it 
would  not  appear  that  my  spirit  is  wholly  crushed  and 
broken ;  and  I  will  not  abandon  this  course  of  healing  to 
plunge  into  yonder  crowd,  lest  a  worse  relapse  should  be 
{Att^'j^iS)  ^^^  consequence,"  ^ 

*  Of  this  work  only  a  few  fragments  remain  to  na. 
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No  one  who  shares  in  the  tender  sympathies  of  humanity 
ill  blame  Cicero  for  feeling  thus  acutely,  but  will  rather 
»nour  him  for  the  above  expressions,  and  admit  the  fur- 
or truth  of  his  words  when  writing  (in  May)  to  his 
end  Ser.  Sulpicius.*     I  blame  myself  for  not  bearing 
Y  sorrows  as  so  wise  a  man  as  you  thinks  I  ought  to  bear 
em :  but  at  times  I  am  almost  overpowered  by  my  anguish, 
d  can  hardly  support  myself,  for  I  have  not  those  sources 
consolation  to  which  others,  whose  example  I  place 
fore  me,   have   turned  in   similar   calamities.       Even 
jintus   Maximus  f ,  who    lost    a    highly   distinguished 
3,  one  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Consul,  and  had 
bieved  memorable  actions  ;    and  Lucius  PauUus,  who 
LS  bereaved  of  two  sons  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and 
ur  Callus  and  M.  Cato,  who  had  also  to  deplore  the  loss 
a  son  of  great  endowments  and  eminent  virtues  i  :  all 
ise  lived  in  days  when  the  honourable  consideration  they 
joyed  in  the  State  could  affi)rd  them  some  grounds  of 
mfort.     But  for  me,  when  I  was  deprived  of  all  those 
Qours  you  speak  of,  the  rewards  of  my  own  strenuous 
jrtions,  one  sole  source  of  comfort  was  still  left,  which 
W9  alas!  is  torn  from  me.     Not  in  zealous  labours  on 
lalf  of  my  friends,  not  in  political  occupations,  did  I 
ik  tranquillity  for  my  mind :  I  might  have  nothing  to  do 
the  Forum :  the  Curia  I  could  not  bear  to  look  upon, 
bought,  and  was  it  not  true  ?  that  all  the  fruits  of  my 
Lgence   and  good   fortune   were  lost.     But  when   the 
lection  that  the  same  fate  had  befallen  you  and  others 
de  me  resolve  to  bear  my  reverses  with  fortitude,  one 
►t  was  still  left  me  whither  I  could  turn  for  shelter 

In  answer  to  his  famous  letter  of  consolation,  Ep,  557.  (X>tv.  iv.  5.) 
Quintns  Fabius  Maximus,  Cunctator,  De  Senect  4. 
Cato    Censorinus.      Gallus  belonged  to  the  Sulpician   family.      L. 
llus  was  the  conqueror  of  Ferseus.    liy.  45.  40. 
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and  peace.  A  daughter  I  had,  in  whose  attractions  and 
conversation  I  forgot  all  my  cares  and  anxieties.  But 
since  this  last  wound  pierced  me,  the  others,  which  I 
thought  were  healed,  seemed  to  open  afresh.  All  is 
changed.  Formerly,  when  the  Commonwealth  dismissed 
me  sorrowing,  my  home  received  me  with  solace ;  but  now» 
when  the  aspect  of  that  home  fills  me  with  sadness,  no 
solace,  no  peace,  do  I  find  in  the  Commonwealth.  Thus, 
neither  at  home  nor  in  the  Forum  can  I  rest :  my  home 
offers  me  no  consolation  for  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and 

I  Ep,6G5.  public  affairs  afford  no  relief  from  my  domestic  sorrows."' 
From  the  month  of  March  to  that  of  May  Cicero  re- 
mained in  the  retirement  of  Astura,  from  whence  many 
of  his  letters  to  Atticus  are  dated.  Already  in  the  earliest 
of  them  he  mentions  an  idea  which  had  first  occurred  to 
him  at  his  friend's  suburban  residence,  and  which  occupied 
him  busily  the  whole  summer  through.  He  talks  of  it 
eagerly  in  all  his  letters  to  Atticus,  and  it  would  appear  to 
have  kept  him  more  than  anything  else  from  utter  despair. 
He  desired  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  daughter's  memory. 
It  was  to  be  a  temple,  and  was  to  be  erected  on  a  spot 
where  it  might  attract  general  observation.  No  cost 
should  be  spared  in  the  purchase  of  an  appropriate  piece 
of  ground.  It  was  nothing  short  of  an  apotheosis  he 
meditated,  and  he  regarded  the  scheme  in  the  light  of  a 
vow,  which   burdened  his   soul  till  it  should  be  put  in 

« ^pp. 528, 2.; execution.^     "Regard  no  expense,"*  he  writes  to  Atticus; 

(Akxiu  12.  << silver  utensils,  costly  carpets,  elegant  villas,  I  can  dispense 
with;  but  this  one  object  is  a  necessity  to  me."  And 
again :    "  I   need  not  large  revenues ;    I  can   live  con- 

*  This  refers  to  some  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  which  he  wm 
desirous  of  purchasing  for  the  monument  There  are  allusions  to  this 
subject  in  almost  all  the  letters  528 — 613,  which  are  for  the  most  put 
addressed  to  Atticus.    The  temple  is  also  mentioned  in  Ep,  727. 
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ntedly  on  small  means ;  but  what  I  desire  is  to  raise  a 
onument  which,  as  though  dedicated  to  a  deity,  shall 
irvive  all  the  changes  of  property  which  distant  futurity 
ay  entail.'"  jjffj'i'i!' 

Various  plans  were   proposed  and  rejected,  and  many****^'*^'^ 
gacious  advisers  applied  to.      All  the  writings  of  the 
ost  cultivated  ages,  Greek  and  Koman,  were  consulted, 
lat  the  monument  might   be   everything  that  could  be 
5sired.^     Cicero  seems  to  have  thought  of  nothing  else.    \^f;^'li] 

Atticus,  however,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  pur- 
lase  of  the  ground  and  other  business  connected  with  it, 
•und  many  diflSculties  in  his  way.  Possibly  he  thought 
le  prudence  of  the  whole  affair  questionable.  His  in- 
jtivity  called  forth  frequent  admonitions  from  his  friend, 
he  monument,  it  would  appear,  was  never  erected.  The 
mes,  indeed,  were  not  favourable  to  an  undertaking  for 
le  success  of  which  order  and  tranquillity  were  requisite. 

For  at  least   half  a  year    Cicero    continued   to   avoid 
)cial  intercourse,  and  resided  on  his  country  estates ;  first 
:  Astura,  and   subsequently  at  Antium,  Arpinum  and 
'usculum.*     His  friends  did  all  they  could  to  divert  and 
)nsole  him,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  return  to 
Lome,  where  his  presence  was  ardently  desired  by  n^any.^^w-ce^s. 
»ut  their  entreaties  were  in  vain.     If  he  had  conceived  ajj,^-^^*!*; 
istaste  for  public  life  before,  he  now  regarded  it  with  J}. j  ^*'*  *"' 
erfect   abhorrence.      Some  of  the  letters  of  condolence 
Jdressed  to  him  in  his  solitude  are  extant.     Besides  the 
3lebrated  letter  of  Sulplciust^  we  have  one  from  Luc-J^j'jf''- 
eius^,  the   same  friend  whom  he  had  urged  so  warmly*  ^p.ses. 
y  write  the  history  of  his  Consulate.     We  regret  the  loss 

*  Till  the  month  of  April  Cicero's  letters  are  dated  from  Astura ;  and 
om  that  time  till  the  end  of  Augost  or  the  beginning  of  September  from 
is  other  villas. 

f  **  The  Eoman  friend  of  Bome*s  least  mortal  mind." 

Byron,  Ckilde  Hot*  iv.  44. 
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of  one  from  Brutus^  dated  from   his  province  of  GauL 

Cicero  says  it  was  sensible  and  friendly,  but    cost  him 

IJ^pp^^'^-JKQany  tears,  and  failed,  at  the  time,  of  its  intended  effect.* 

630,4.  (Att,,  J  '  '  '     ^  ^ 

xii.13. 14.)   ^j^Q  gee  ho^  reluctant  he  was  to  mix  with  others,  from 

his  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  visit  of  Varro, 

with  whom  he  had  become  intimate  the  preceding  year.* 

Atticus  was  the  only  person,  at  least  in  the  earlier  days 

» Efm.  679.;  of  his  sorrow,  whose  society  was  welcome  to  him.^     **  I 

3^*50.5  xiii.  wish  for  you  alone,"   he  says  in  his  second  letter  from 

Astura.     And  in  a  later  one  we  have  the  words  already 

^^J^*^^^3;  quoted  :  "Next  to  you  I  love  nothing  so  well  as  solitude.* 

xu.  13. 16.)    ^gain :  **  If  there  is  an  alleviation  for  my  sorrow,  it  is  to 

be  found  in  you  alone."     But  even   this   sentiment  was 

not  without  disturbance.     The  following  words  express  a 

painful  feeling :   "  You  can  no  longer  be  to  me  what  you 

have  been,  for  all  that  you  loved  in  me  has  passed  away." 

And  in  June  he  writes:    "The  cheerfulness  with  which 

I  helped  myself  through  the  troubles  of  these  times  has 

tJ^PC* ^9' 3' abandoned  me  for  ever."^     Of  this  feelino:  he  could  not 

667, 3.  (Att.        ^  *-' 

xii.  14. 38.)    divest  himself. 

In  a  letter  to  Lucceius  he  confesses  that  his  stoicism 
(which  was  in  reality  never  very  genuine,  though  he  mag- 
nifies it  in  this  place)  had  been  shaken  by  all  the  storms 
he  had  experienced.     But  in  April  he  speaks  more  tran- 

(iff *iT*35  ^^*^^y  *  •  '^y  *^**  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^  begun  to  recover  himself. 
Possibly,  the  self-complacency  derived  from  the  recol- 
lection of  former  days  may  have  conduced  to  this ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  what  he  himself  saya, 
that  he  was  mainly  indebted  for  this  slight  degree  of 
amendment  to  his  intellectual  pursuits.f     "  I  write  here 

*  Att.  xiii.  33.  We  find  from  Att,  xiii.  19.  and  other  letters,  that  their 
friendship  never  became  very  intimate. 

t  He  writes  to  Lucceius,  Ep.  558.  (Div.  v.  13.) :  PrcBstitimus  patrut  ntm 
minus  certe  quam  debuimus,  plus  profecto  quam  est  ah  anitno  cujusquam  omI 
consilii  hominis  postulatum. 


563.1.; 
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it  Antium)  for  days  together,"  he  says  to  Atticus ;  "  not 
lat  my  grief  is  thereby  lessened,  but  it  is  partially  di- 
5rted : "  and  again :  **  It  is  incredible  how  much  I  write, 
1  day,  and  on  into  the  night  also ;  for  sleep  does  not 
sit  my  eyes.*  *  *  Epp. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that   philosophy  would  be  hisj^-^s-rxiS* 
incipal  study ;  and  accordingly  we  owe  to  this  period  of 
ournful  leisure  the  completion  of  the  work  begun  the 
jar  before,  De  Finibus  bonorum  et  malorumy  and  also  the 
cademiccB  Qucestiones,     The  latter  treatise  was  originally 
►mprised  in  two  books  ^,  but  these  on  a  subsequent  revi-'J^-^^^^^-j 
[)n  were  expanded  to  four.    Varro  having  expressed  a 
ish  to  appear  in  the  character  of  one  of  the  interlocutors, 
icero  dedicated  the  work  to  that  learned  friend.f  *     To^f^;.''604f * 
le  same   period  probably  may  be  referred  the  Horten-lrrf^iAti! 
usy  a  dialogue,  in  which  he  set  up  a  defence  of  Philoso- is.  19. 26.) 
ly  in  opposition  to  the  exaggerated  estimation  in  which 
loquence  was  held;  and  recommended  its  cultivation. J 
esides  these  writings,  he  planned  others;  and  proposed 
dedicate  a  work  to  his  former  son-in-law^,  but  seems ^^z*-??!**', 

\Att,  XIU*  10.] 

have  abandoned  the  idea.  But  what  we  most  regret 
the  loss  of  a  treatise  on  the  future  government  of  the 
ommonwealth,  addressed  to  Caesar  by  the  advice  of 
tticus,  but  destroyed  by  the  author  on  changing  his 
ind^  He  had  sent  this  essay  to  Hirtius  and  Balbus^ 
aesar's  friends,  for  their  opinion ;  but  they  suggested  so 

*  Compare  what  has  heen  said  in  earlier  letters,  530,  3. ;  546,  3.  {Att, 

.  14.  28.) 

t  Of  the  work  in  fonr  books  we  possess  only  a  part  of  the  first.    The 

iteenth  letter  of  Schiitz's  collection  is  the  dedicatory  epistle  to  Varro. 

le  second  book  (Div.  ix.  8.)  of  the  original  work,  which  bears  the  title  of 

icuUus,  has  been  entirely  preserved.      [See  Smith's  Biogr,  Diet,  art. 

cero,  i  734.] 

X  Tu8c,  Qu.  ii.  2.;  De  Div,  ii.  1.      The  Hortensius  has  been  lost,  with 

3  exception  of  a  few  citations.     [See  art.  Cicero.'} 
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many  alterations,  that  Cicero,  if  he  had  attended  to  them, 
must  have  rewritten  the  whole  work.     They  thought  it« 
tendency  too  aristocratic :  the  author  on  the  contrary  waa 
only  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  suppressing  it,  because 
he  considered  it  too  flattering  to  the  conqueror.     In  a 
letter  to  Atticus,  he  says ;  "  I  have  passed  sentence  on  the 
epistle  I  had  addressed  to  Caesar.     My  advice  to  him  was 
indeed  the  same,  according  to  his  friends,  with  his  own 
expressed  intentions.    He  said  he  should  not  march  against 
the  Parthians  until  he  had  set  the  State  in  order ;  and  this 
is  what  I  recommended  also :  but  if  it  should  please  him 
to  act  otherwise,  I  gave  him  permission  to  do  so.     For  of 
course  this  was  what  he  was  waiting  for :  he  would  hardly 
venture   to   undertake   anything  without  my   approval* 
But  come,  pray  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  folly ;  and  let 
us  secure  ourselves  a  partial  freedom  at  least,  which  we 
BCT^j'Tyo***  ^^y  manage  to  do  by  silence  and  concealment."  ^ 
5mT*6m'       While  we  regret  the  loss  of  this  treatise,  so  character- 
I'jt^iil'zi,.  istic  of  its  author,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  was  his  good 
afilllS'ilJjI^*  genius  which  cautioned  him  against  sending  it  to  Caesar, 
as!)  **  '    *  for  it  bore  no  doubt  the  strong  impress  of  the  Optimate. 
He  now  turned  anew  to  his  philosophical  studies,  and  felt 
the  truth  of  what  his  friend  Lucceius  had  said.     •*  If  you 
are  happy  in  solitude,  and  can  write   and   pursue  your 
wonted  occupations,  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  do  not  blame  your 
resolution.    For  nothing  strengthens  and  revives  the  mind 
more  than  study,  not  in  dreary  times  like  these  only,  but 
in  bright  and  prosperous  seasons  likewise.    More  especially 
beneficial  is  it  to  a  mind  like  yours,  seeking  rest  after  the 

*  V^e  may  guess  what  the  style  of  this  epistle  was  from  this  ironical 
remark.  It  appears  to  have  suggested  to  Cicero  the  idea  of  his  more 
comprehensive  work  '*  de  BepMica^*  the  materials  for  which  we  find  him 
busied  in  collecting  in  Epp.  589,  3.;  591,  4.;  592,  4.;  593,  5.  (JktL  ixL 
30.  32,  33.  6.) 
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exhaustion  of  noble  efforts^  and  capable  from  its  own  rich 
endowments  of  producing  what  may  delight  others,  and 
acquire  for  yourself  praise  and  repute."^    In  the  month  of*  Ep,sG&,a, 
August  we  find  Cicero  employed  upon  the  second  of  the 
Tusculan  Disputations.^     The  treatise  addressed  to  Caesar «  Ep.m, 

/^,       ^  (Att.  xill.ZS.) 

was  composed  m  J  une. 

Intellectual  occupation  was  the  more  necessary  to  him, 
as  his  own  home  and  family  afforded  him  no  comfort.^ ^^''- see,*. 

•^  ^  (Diw.  T.  16.) 

How  unsuitable  was  his  second  marriage,  may  be  gathered 
From  his  annoyance  when  the  mother  and  brother  of  his 
jroung  wife  offered  to  visit  him  at  Astura,  and  she  humbly 
3effored  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  them.*     It  soon  came*  ^p-sw.; 

OC>  r       J  ^  comp.  656,  I. 

:o  a  divorce;  the  ground  of  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  <^"*j'^Jj8^^ 
yas  the  joy  Publilia  testified  at  the  death  of  TuUia.  It*^* 
appears  from  certain  indications  in  the  letters,  that  this 
lappened  as  early  as  the  summer  of  the  present  year. 
])icero  had  to  refund  the  marriage  portion,  which  had 
»een  his  only  motive  for  the  match.  Atticus  transacted 
his  business  for  him  with  the  wife's  brother.*  esf^'wofa? 

We   hear  little  of  Quintus  at  this  time.      Probably  if/kj"*  "* 
Cicero's  relations  with  his  brother  were  not  very  cordial. 
I?he  younger  Quintus  returned  to  Italy  after  the  close  of 
he  Spanish  campaign.    His  father  who  went  to  meet  him, 
sceived  him  at  first  with  displeasure,  but,  changeable  in 
11  his  moods,  soon  adopted  a  milder  tone  towards  him. 
V^ith  his  mother  and  with  Atticus,  the  impetuous  young 
lan  was  not  on  the  happiest  terms.     His  uncle  received 
im  coolly.^     On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  found  a  soothing J^f^^*^,^' 
jcupation  in  watching  over  the  little  grandson  bequeathed  Jf/Jafj*''  ^' 
Im  by  Tullia.*     In  the  midst  of  his  gravest  cares,  we. 
Qd  him  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  this  child,  and  there  is 

*  This  grandchild  was  named  Lentulns,  after  his  father  Lentolns  Dola- 
Ua.  Whether  this  was  an  elder  son  of  Tullia,  or  the  child  in  giving 
th  to  whom  she  died,  is  uncertain.  ' 

B 
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something  touchinor  in  the  mention  he  makes  of  it  in 
ii?pp.  533, 8.;  his  wiU,   and  his  recommendation  of  it  to  his    friend.* 

646, 7.;  548.  ^  ... 

28  %*)"'  ^^'  ^^  ^^^  induced  to  make  this  will  in  consequence  of  the 
embarrassment  and  confusion  of  his  pecuniary  affairs, 
arising  from  his  divorce  after  so  many  years  of  conjugal 
union,  his  second  marriage,  and  the  separation  following 
thereupon:  the  thought  of  death,  moreover,  had  been 
brought  before  his  mind  more  vividly  by  his  recent  loss. 
Several  letters  at  this  period  are  occupied  with  the  sub- 

«  a  g.  Epp,     lect.^ 
538,8.;  617,    J^"^*" 

21  iitui.*25.)  "^^^  aspect  of  public  affairs  would  seem  to  have  given 
him  occasionally  some  faint  hopes  of  seeing  the  restoration 
of  the  Republic  in  a  form  not  altogether  dissimilar  from 
that  of  his  cherished  ideas.  Thus,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  year  709,  he  writes  to  Trebonius,  then  in  exile: 
"  He  who  now  has  all  the  real  power  in  his  hands,  ap- 
proaches every  day  nearer  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
nature;  and  our  cause  must  of  necessity  lift  its  head  and 
flourish  again,  when  the  Republic  rises  from  that  prostra* 
tion  to  which  it  cannot  for  ever  be  condemned.     Liberal 

conf  mV"  *^^  moderate  views  are  daily  gaining  ground  here."^    Yet 

•iff'  ''^'  ^^*  before  loiig>  all  is  despair  again.  "  Examine  all  the  parts 
and  members  of  the  Commonwealth,"  he  writes  to  Luc- 
ceius,  "  and  you  will  not  find  one  that  is  not  broken  or 
enfeebled.     What  is  there  amongst  us  which  is  not  in  fisust 

'^^5J^J*j3^ destroyed?"*  No  doubt  his  hopes  and  fears  varied  with 
the  frame  of  his  mind.  We  remark  an  increasing  cordiality 
in  his  relations  with  Brutus,  who  .had  returned  this  sum- 

»  Ep.  520, 4  mer  from  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  Pansa  succeeded  him.^ 

(Die.  XV.  17.)  •ii-r»  «.., 

As  yet  mdeed  Brutus  was  on  terms  of  amity  with  Caesar, 
having  been  favourably  treated  by  the  conqueror  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  had  fought  on  Pompeius's 
side,  and  had  been  entrusted  by  him  with  the  administra- 
tion of  that  important  province.     After  the  defeat  of  the 
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Pompeians  in  Spain,  Brutus  made  a  journey  on  purpose 
to  meet  CsBsar,  and  seems  thereby  to  have  somewhat 
checked  the  ardour  of  Cicero's  friendship.  However,  he 
made  up  for  it  by  writing  a  panegyric  on  Cato*,  and 
liaving  divorced  himself  from  his  wife  Claudia,  daughter 
y(  Appius,  he  married  Cato's  daughter  Portia,  lately  the 
wife  of  Bibulus.  This  event  caused  Cicero  the  greatest 
satisfaction.^  Henceforth  he  testified  the  utmost  consider- ^^''g^' ^'J 
ition  for  Brutus,  and  dedicated  to  him  his  lately  finished  ^ifj^*||jj 
vork  De  Finibus,     This  summer  too  he  composed  a  pane-  39  "'xiil  21 

.  xiii.  9.  10. 

jyric  on  Portia,  the  sister  of  Cato,  who  had  married  then.) 
Jptimate  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  slain  in  the  civil  war.^  Jgf '^j^^^^^ 
BLere  again  we  see  how  little  he  would  stoop  to  any  base^^*®'^ 
surrender  of  his  personal  feelings  and  opinions. 

That  he  was  conscious  of  a  wide  separation  between 
limself  and  Caesar,  is  manifest  from  the  cold  manner  in 
vhich  he  speaks  of  a  letter  of  condolence  addressed  by  the 
msy  Imperator  to  the  afflicted  father.^  It  was  dated  from^^f^-jfil/'j 
iispalis,  on  the  last  day  of  April.  To  us  there  is  some- 
hing  touching  in  beholding  Caesar,  after  the  hard-won  vic- 
ory  which  was  to  secure  his  dominions,  turn  his  thoughts 
[nmediately  to  his  suffering  friend.  But  Cicero  felt  that 
le  could  not  consistently  with  honour  unite  heartily  with 
ne  whose  sway  becoming  each  day  more  firmly  riveted, 
hut  out  every  hope  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Kepublic 
e  longed  for:  and  the  horror  he  had  experienced  four 
ears  before  on  seeing  the  upstart  minions  of  Caesar  was 
resh  in  his  memory. 

After  he  had  destroyed  the  treatise  intended  for  Caesar, 

*  Cicero  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  this  panegyric.  Brutns  had 
Toneously  asserted  that  Cato  had  been  the  first  to  give  his  sentence  in 
your  of  the  execution  of  the  Catilinarians ;  and  Cicero's  services  in  thO; 
scovery  of  the  conspiracy  were,  besides,  not  brought  prominently  enough 
rward.    Ep,  538,  1.  {Att  xii.  21.)  , 
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which  we  have  before  described,  he  wrote  to  Atticus :  **  Do 
not  you  know  that  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  the  man  most 
distinguished  for  genius  and  modesty,  when  once  he  had 
obtained  the  appellation  of  king*  became  proud  and  vindic* 
tive,  and  no  longer  knew  how  to  bridle  his  passions  ?  How 
then  can  you  imagine  that  he  whose  statue  has  figured 
amongst  those  of  the  Gods,  he  who  has  dwelt  under  the 
same  roof  with  Quirinus,  will  take  any  pleasure  in  a  work 

which  preaches  moderation?"! 

And  now  honours  were  lavished  on  the  conqueror  of 
Pompeius's  sons,  most  revolting  to  Cicero's  mind.  Caesar 
celebrated  a  gorgeous  triumph ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  the 
robe  which  adorned  him  on  this  occasion  should  be  worn 
by  him  at  every  festival,  and  that  his  head  should  always 
be  encircled  with  the  laurel  wreath.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Deliverer ;  and  the  word  Imperator,  pre* 
fixed  to  his  name,  acquired  a  signification  never  before 
attached  to  it.  The  State,  moreover,  presented  him  with 
a  public  residence ;  and  the  Dictatorship  was  prolonged  for 
»  Dio  Cass,    the  term  of  his  life.*     His  statue  inscribed  with  the  words 

xliii.  42— 45.; 

LIT.  Epit.  «  To  the  invincible  God,"  having  been  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Komulus  which  stood  next  to  that  of  the  Dea  Saliu^ 
on  the  Quirinal  hill,  Cicero  observed  to  Atticus :  ^*  Would 
he  were  indeed  a  neighbour  of  Quirinus,  rather  than  of 
Salus."  J  And  in  another  letter  he  begins  thus  :  **  Does 
Brutus  really  say  that  Caesar  wishes  to  ally  himself  with 
the  Optimates  ?  A  joyful  piece  of  news  truly ;  but  where 
will  he  find  any  Optimates?    unless  he  should  be  good 

*  I.  e.  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Persia. 

f  Ep.  587,  2.  {Att.  xiii.  28.)  In  one  of  the  processions  with  which  tbe 
games  of  the  Circus  were  opened,  the  statue  of  Caesar  was  carried  amoog 
Aose  of  the  Gods.     Suet.  Jul  7. ;  Ep,  626,  1.  {AtU  xiii.  44.) 

X  That  is,  were  withdrawn  from  the  land  of  the  living,  Ep,  674,  i 
iAtL  xil  45.);  comp.  587,  2.;  626,  1.  {Att,  xiii.  28.  44.)J 
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enough  to  go  and  hang  himself;"^  after  which  he  proceeds »  Ep.ess^ 
to  express  in  no  ambiguous  terms^  his  wish,  rather  than  his 
expectation,  that  some  Brutus  or  Ahala  might  be  forth- 
coming.    He  was  wholly  unqualified  himself  to  act  such  a 
part.     When  the  younger  Quintus,  seeking  to  do  him  an 
ill  turn,  maliciously  observed  in  Caesar's  camp,  that  **  it 
would  be  well  to  be  on  one's  guard  against  him,"  Cicero 
wrote  to  Atticus :  **  This  might  give  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion, did  not  Csesar  know  that  I  have   not  a  spark  of 
courage  in  me."^     True  it  was,  that  apart  from  the  freea  sp.  620,2. 
utterance  of  his  principles  in  his  writings,  Cicero's  courage 
only  showed  itself  in  occasional  jokes  and  sarcasms  upon 
Caesar's  conduct.^     There  was  nothing  indeed  for  him  but  3  saet.  jta. 
to  submit  to  the  conqueror,  and  hope  patiently  for  the  sal  a,  3. 
continuance  of  his  favour.     Two  letters  which  he  sent  to 
Caesar  in  Spain,  from  his  retirement  at  Astura  *,  are  not  a-*  ew»*m.; 

i»t  1       1  ^       *         ^  •  •  /»•  rm      •  655.  (Div. 

little  remarkable  m  this  point  of  view«  Their  purport  was  ^tiii.  w.  is.) ; 
to  recommend  to  him  a  young  friend  of  his  own,  and  a 
freedman  of  P.  Crassus.  In  the  first  of  them  he  says: 
f*  The  father  of  the  young  man  I  recommend  to  you 
[Praecilius)  used  to  laugh  at  me  and  reproach  me  because  I 
iJid  not  connect  myself  more  closely  with  you,  especially 
v^hen  you  urged  me  to  it  in  so  honourable  a  manner; 
iW  ifM>v  ovTTOTS  Svfiov hi  arrjOsaaiv  hrsiOsv^y  for  the  voice*  odpst,rik 
Df  our  great  ones  continually  sounded  in  my  ears, 

Wxifios  iaa\  Ivd  ris  as  koX  oyfrtrfopoDV  sv  iirrp.^  g  ^ .  ^  ^ 

303. 

A^dmonitions  such  as  these  could  not  fail  to  soothe  and 
3on8ole  me ;  and  when  they  repeated 

M^  fiav  aoirovhu  ys  Kal  aicKsUos  diroXotfxrjVy 

'A\\a  /Msya  ps^as  t^,  koX  iaaofxipoi^at  nrv0sa0M  ^,  '  n.  xxiU 


304.5, 


:hey   were   like   to   set   on   fire   one  who   had    already 
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scorched  himself  before  the  flame  of  empty  glory.  But 
you  see  I  am  not  to  be  moved  by  them.  And  thus  I  turn 
from  Homer's  magniloquence  to  the  sage  precept  of 
Euripides : 

The  elder  Prsecilius  commends  this  verse  highly ;  and  he 
says  that  a  man  may  look  ^both  before  and  behind  him/ 
I  //  i.  343     ^^*  irpoaa-o)  /cal  birurao)  ^,  and  none  the  less, 

«  //.  xi.  783.  *'Kl£V  apiaTsvsLP  Kol  vTriLpo')(pv  ifi/jbivai  aXKxov.^  ' 

Whoever  has  learnt  to  understand  Cicero  from  hb 
letters,  will  not  accuse  him  in  this  passage  of  flattery,  but 
will  rather  recognize  in  it  a  curious  mixture  of  honesty, 
sagacity  and  simplicity.  The  sagacity  is  shown  in  the 
peculiar  style  adopted,  for  it  is  well  known  that  CsBsar  was 
fond  of  quotations  from  the  old  poets. 

Though  Cicero  continued  on  amicable  terms  with  the 
Imperator's  friends,  he  could  not,  during  this  year  of 
sorrow,  live  with  them  as  familiarly  as  he  had  done  before: 
and  hence  his  intimacy  gradually  declined,  both  with  them 
and  with  Csesar.  He  was  annoyed  too  with  Hirtius  for 
writing  in  disparaging  terms  of  Cato,  and  paying  no 
»  Epp.  634.;  regard  to  his  own  panegyric' 

i.  iAtVuwi  We  find  him  in  a  more  tranquil  frame  of  mind  towards 
4o".)  *  *  the  autumn  of  this  year,  when  Caesar  was  expected  in 
Kome  after  the  close  of  his  war  against  the  sons  of  Pom- 
peius.  He  no  longer  refuses  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  his  friends  when  fitting  occasions  arise  for  him  to  take 
a  part  in  public  affairs ;  as  for  instance,  when  Lepidus,  the 
Master  of  the  Horse,  invites  him  to  come  from  Tusculum 
and  be  present  in  the  Senate  on  the  1st  of  September,  a 

*  It  is  not  known  to  what  tragedy  of  Euripides  this  verse  helongs. 
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)roceeding,  he  said,  which  could  not  fail  to  gratify  Caesar.*  >  sp.  m. 
When  Ariarathes,  brother  of  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  was 
ibout  to  visit  Rome,  Cicero,  who  had  cultivated  very 
nendly  relations  with  him  ever  since  the  period  of  his 
Proconsulate,  wrote  to  him  from  Tusculum  in  June,  re* 
[uestino^  him  to  make  use  of  his  own  residence.^     Atticus*  Ep.m,2 

{Ait,  xiil.  2. 

laving  urged  him  to  address  a  forcible  epistle  to  Caesar, 
hen  on  the  point  of  returning,  he  accordingly  set  himself 
o  the  task,  and  Brutus,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  he  paid 
lim  at  Tusculum,  approved  of  what  he  had  done.  How- 
iver  the  epistle,  which  consisted  of  remarks  upon  Caesar's 
inti'CatOy  was  finished,  and  the  author  sent  it  to  Oppius 
nd  Balbus,  who  wrote  in  reply  that  they  had  never  read  a 
»etter  composition.  They  caused  it  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Dictator.  When  it  was  despatched,  Cicero  wrote  to  Atti- 
us :  "  It  was  mere  forgetfulness  in  me  not  to  send  you  a 
opy  of  my  letter  to  Caesar.  It  did  not  proceed  from  the 
ause  you  surmise, «.  e.  that  I  had  adopted  so  ridiculously 
ubservient  a  tone  that  I  was  ashamed  to  let  you  see  it. 
'.  assure  you  I  have  written  just  as  if  Caesar  were  my 
qual.  But  I  do  really  think  well  of  his  work,  as  I  have 
>efore  told  you.  I  have  addressed  him  then  without  flat- 
ery ;  and  yet  I  think  he  will  never  have  read  anything 
Qore  to  his  liking."  * 

Caesar  gained  the  victory  of  Munda  on  March  l7th,  the 
estival  of  the  Liberalia.  Cnasus,  the  eldest  son  of  Pom- 
►eius,  whom  Cassius  on  a  former  occasion  writing  to  Cicero 
alls  a  "fool,"^  was  slain  in  the  pursuit;  the  younger^ -b;».623,2 
Jextus  made  his  escape.  T.  Labienus  was  amongst  the 
>0,000  Pompeians  whose  dead  bodies  strewed  the  field  of 
>attle.^     In  October  Caesar  was  in  Bome,  and  Cicero  ap--*  DeSeii. 

^    Risp.ZU 

*  Ep.  637,  1.   {Att.  xiii.  51.)    What  must  Cato*s  real  friends  have 
lought  of  this  epistle  ? 
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1  Veil.  P.  ii.  pears  to  have  gone  to  meet  him  on  his  disembarkation.^  On 

6?*(i«f/jSif.'  his  Dictatorship  being  prolonged  for  life,  he  laid  down  the 
office  of  Consul,  in  which  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and  C# 
Trebonius  were  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

And  now  Cicero  once  more  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  city,  whence  he  writes  in  October  to  his  friend  Corni- 
ficius:  "  The  utmost  tranquillity  prevails  here ;  yet  I  would 
rather  witness  a  healthy  activity,  worthy  of  our  Commonr 
wealth ;  and  I  am  not  without  hope  of  it,  for  I  see  Cassar'9 

J^p- 6J0-  thoughts  also  tend  that  way. ^  The  partition  of  the  pro- 
mised lands  amongst  his  veterans  now  engaged  Cassar's 
attention ;  and  Cicero  exerted  what  influence  he  possessed 
with  those  charged  with  the  business,  on  behalf  of  certain 

•  fw*- ^'-  districts  and  individuals.^     At  this  time  also  he  made  a 

644.  (UtV» 

xiii.  4-9.     speech  in  defence  of  King  Deiotarus  S  for  whom  Brutus 

4  Su  649  o  ' 

(DiWix.  i4.)  had  before  interceded  with  Caesar.**     This  defence,  though 

tAtt,'%iv,'i.)  it  did  not  immediately  produce  an  acquittal,   doubtless 

helped  in  determining  the  Iniperator  to  defer  the  final 

sentence  till  he  could  institute  a  regular  inquiry  into  the 

circumstances  on  the  spot.* 

But  if  Cicero  appears  on  the  whole  more  reconciled  to 
life,  the  posture  of  affairs  could  assuredly  give  him  no 
ground  for  real  satisfaction.  "  Here  is  peace,"  he  writes 
again  to  Cornificius,  "but  such  a  peace  as  would  not 
please  you  greatly  were  you  amongst  us,  and  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  please  Caesar.  For  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  brings  with  it  not  merely  the  absolute  supremacy  of 

*  Deiotarus,  Tetrarch  of  the  greater  part  of  Galatia,  was  a  faithful  ally 
of  the  Eoman  people ;  and,  after  the  Asiatic  wars  of  Sulla,  Lucullus  and 
Fompeius,  he  had  received  an  addition  to  his  territories  with  the  title  of 
kiqg.  He  adhered  to  his  patron  Fompeius  till  after  the  battle  of  Fharsalia, 
when  he  went  over  to  Cassar,  and  assisted  him  against  Fhamaces.  Csesar 
had  deprired  him  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  but  had  left  him  the  regal  title. 
He  was  now  accused  hy  his  grandson.  Castor,  of  an  attempt  against  Caesar's 
life,  and  the  Imperator  was  consequently  prejudiced  against  him. 
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the  conqueror's  will,  but  a  necessity  likewise  of  submitting 
Durselves  to  those  who  have  helped  him  to  gain  the  vic- 
tory." ^     Many  an  edict  which  Csesar  now  fearlessly  put »  sp,  645. 
'orth  without  any  regard  to  old  prescriptive  forms,  ran 
jorely  counter  to  his  feelings.     Such  were  the  partition  of 
ands  amongst  the  veterans ;  the  final  triumph  in  com- 
nemoration  of  a  victory  gained  over  Komans  ^,  and  the  a  piut.  cat 
hows  that  followed  thereupon,  when  Laberius,  an  aged 
aember  of  that   Equestrian   order   so  highly  esteemed 
>y  Cicero,  was  compelled  to  enact  his  own  Mimes';  the'  J?p.645. 
xtension  of  the  Pomoerium  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Greek ; 
nd  the  establishment  of  a  body-guard  for  personal  attend- 
nce  on  the  conqueror.*     But  what  principally  annoyed  <-b«i.619,] 
im  was  Caesar's  arbitrary  conduct  on  the  last  day  of  the  35.  m.)  * 
ear,  when,  the  Consul  Q.  Maximus  having  died  that 
lorning,  he  had  Caninius  Rebilus  appointed  to  hold  the 
flSce  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.^   This  act  might  indeed*  ^p.esa,  i 
ave  borne  a  milder  construction ;  but  Cicero  was  angry ; 
ad  though  he   allows   some  jests  to   escape   him   upon 
le  Consul  ^' under  whose  rule  no  one  had  ever  break- 
isted,"  and  who  was  so  watchful  that  "  he  had  not  once 
ept  during  his  Consulate,"  he  adds  in  the  same  letter : 
This  may  appear  laughable  to  you.     But  you  are  not 
3re.     If  you  were  to  see  it  with  your  own  eyes,  you 
ould  hardly  refrain  from  weeping.     How,  if  I  were  to 
11  you  of  other  things  ?     For  I  could  relate  many  more 
'  the  same  kind.    Indeed  I  could  not  endure  this  state 
*  things  myself,  had  I  not  taken  shelter  in  the  haven 
Philosophy ;  and  had  I  not  Atticus  the  companion  of 
y  studies  with  me." 

With  these  views,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  keep 
3of  from  Rome,  which  in  his  eyes  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
e  polish  and  refinement  of  former  days.^     Had  he  been  •  sp.  m6. 
3S  prejudiced,  he  might  have  brought  himself  to  acknow- 
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ledge  that  true  refinement  had  still  its  representative  in 
Csesar:  not  the  same  indeed  with  that  which  was  the 
natural  product  of  the  manners  of  the  old  Kepublic ;  but  a 
quality  adapted  to  the  civilization  of  more  recent  times, 
and  of  which  Cicero's  genius  might  have  made  him  one  of 
the  brightest  models.  He  left  the  capital  as  soon  as  he 
was  permitted  to  do  so.*  At  the  end  of  December  we  find 
him  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  from  whence  he  unwillingly 
obeyed  the  summons  of  Lepidus  to  be  present  as  Augur  at 
the  consecration  of  a  temple  to  Mars  built  by  CaBsar.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  same  month  found  him  on  his  estate 
near  Puteoli,  where  he  entertained  the  Dictator  during  the 
^f^^f^^J'^-' Saturnalia.^  He  describes  this  visit  to  Atticus.  The 
xiii.42.52.)  ijehaviour  of  Ca3sar,  "who  forbore  from  entering  into 
any  conversation  of  a  serious  or  political  character,  and 
confining  himself  to  literary  topics  only,  enjoyed  himself 
greatly,  and  appeared  highly  content  with  his  host,"*  was 
calculated  to  make  Cicero  take  a  new  survey  of  his 
relations  with  the  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  and  decide 
on  his  future  line  of  conduct  accordingly. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  year  709  to  the  close  of 

*  **  On  the  third  day  of  the  Saturnalia/*  says  the  letter,  "  Caesar  was  with 
Philippus  at  his  Puteolanum  (L.  Marcius  Philippus,  husband  of  Caesar's 
niece  Atia,  stepfather  of  Octavius).  He  kept  quite  private ;  I  fancy  he  was 
looking  over  his  accounts  with  Balbus.  He  took  a  walk  on  the  beach  at 
one ;  came  to  me  and  had  a  bath  at  two,  when  he  heard  a  lampoon  about 
himself  and  Mamnrra  read  to  him,  at  which  he  showed  no  vexation.  After 
anointing  he  lay  down  to  supper.  He  intended  to  take  an  emetic,  so  he 
eat  and  drank  freely,  and  much  to  his  satisfaction.  Indeed  I  feasted  him 
sumptuously, 

**  *  Nor  was  wanting 
The  sauce  that  savours  food,  good  conversation.' 

Moreover,  I  entertained  his  retinue  liberally  in  three  rooms ;  even  hit 
freedmen  and  slaves  were  not  uncared  for.  In  short,  I  acquitted  myself 
handsomely.  But  the  guest,  after  all,  was  not  the  sort  of  person  one  would 
say.  Call  again  on  your  way  back,  to.    Once  is  enough.** 
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the  period  with  which  we  have  now  been  occupied,  we 
have  141  letters;  of  which  ninety-five  are  addressed 
to  Atticus,  and  these,  with  two  exceptions  only,  are  all 
written  between  March  and  the  beginning  of  September. 
We  have  already  given  an  insight  into  their  principal 
contents.  Perhaps  there  was  no  period  of  his  life  when 
Cicero  felt  more  fully  the  happiness  of  having  such  a 
iriend. 

The  remaining  forty-six  are  chiefly  addressed  to  various 
persons  of  consequence.  We  have  mentioned  the  two  to 
Caisar.  There  are  four  to  Dolabella,  who  was  with  him 
in  Spain.  Cicero's  intercourse  with  his  former  son-in-law 
continued  outwardly  on  the  same  footing  as  before.  A 
etter  of  the  preceding  year  shows  that  it  was  then  carried 
m  in  somewhat  of  a  jocular  strain.^  Nor  was  it  inter-'  -Bp.  519. 
upted  by  subsequent  events.  A  letter  of  Dolabella's, 
vritten  soon  after  Tullia's  death,  contains  some  touches  ot* 
rue   feeling;    and   he  visited   his   late   father-in-law   at 

Lstura  immediately  after  his  return  from  Spain.^     Cicero, "  Epp.bv. 

11  11111-1  .  t^'^'^-  (^'"-^ 

mo  was  naturally  peaceable,  had  besides  an  mterested  J'«;  '^«-  ^^i 

lotive  in  not  wishing  to  quarrel  with  one  who  was  making 
laily  advances  in  Caesar's  favour.  Dolabella,  moreover, 
iTOuld  really  appear  to  have  possessed  many  ingratiating 
ualities. 

Three  of  the  letters  are  to  C-  Cassius,  who  was  then 
3siding  at  Brundisium :  and  we  have  his  replies  to  two  of 
hiem.  He  had  combated  by  sea  on  the  side  of  Pompeius, 
ad  even  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  might  at  the 
ead  of  seventy  triremes  have  attacked  and  taken  Caesar ; 
ut  his  energies  seemed  to  succumb  before  the  hero's 
enius  and  good  fortune,  and  he  surrendered  to  him  at 
scretion.^  In  these  letters  we  find  him  renouncinor  his^^App.^ew 
rmer  Stoical  tenets  and  professing  Epicureanism,  which caTJ^xul" 
ves  Cicero  occasion  to  rally  him.     The  following  words  ^' 
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Ill  one  of  his  letters  are  remarkable,  coming  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  fourteen  months  later  was  amongst  the  foremost 
of  CaBsar's  murderers.  "I  am  now  under  real  appre- 
hension*, and  would  far  rather  have  our  own  gracious 
master,  whom  we  are  accustomed  to,  than  a  new  and 
1  Ep,  523, 2.  savage  one."*  From  the  first  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Cassius, 
we  find  that  a  friendly  intercourse  had  subsisted  between 
\d£'xv^'     them  from  early  times.^ 

uiS^Toiv,      Besides  the  celebrated  letter  of  condolence  from  S.  Sul- 
XT.  14.)        picius,  we  have  another  from  the  same  correspondent,  in 
which  he  relates  the  assassination  of  his  former  colleague 
in  the  Consulate,  M.  Marcellus,  on  his  way  home  from 
IM^D^l'L  cxile.^     It  took  place  at  the  Piraeus,  in  May,  and  many 
*'*^*^         people  thought  that  it  had  been   instigated  by  Caesar. 
Atticus   ever   warned    Cicero  to  be  on  his  guard ;    and 
Brutus  wrote  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  such 
suspicion  from  his  mind,  but  Cicero  declared  it  to  be  un- 
*^^p- ^^s; necessary.'*     Of  his  own  letters  at  this  time,  only  one  is 
^^;i^\^5  J  addressed  to  Sulpicius,  which  is  in  answer  to  the  above- 
mentioned   letter   of    condolence.     One  is  to  Marcellus, 
written  some  months  before  his  assassination,  and  urging 
(iS'.'iJfio.)  ^^^  *^  hasten  his  return  to  Rome.^ 

There  are  two  letters  to  Lucceius,  and  one  from  him. 
These  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  our  collection. 
They  relate  to  Cicero's  heavy  loss. 

The  four  beautiful  letters  to  A.  Torquatus,  and  two  to 
Torannius  and  Trebianus,  show  how  solicitous  he  was,  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  sufierings,  to  convey  comfort  and 
hope  to  the  minds  of  such  of  his  friends  as  were  enduring 
the  pain  of  banishment  in  consequence  of  Caesar's  victory,  t 

♦  In  allusion  to  the  war  in  Spain,  then  waging  between  Ctesar  and 
the  young  CnsBus  Pompeius. 

t  A.  Manlius  Torquatus,  to  whom  Cicero  was  greatly  attached  (De  Fin, 
u.  22.))  was  PrsBtor  under  the  third  Consulate  of  Pompeius.  After  the  battle 
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On  the  other  hand  we  read  with  dissatisfaction  three 
jtters  from  P.  Vatinius  to  Cicero,  and  one  from  Cicero 
)    him.      Vatinius    was    the    notorious    Tribune   who 
uring  Caesar's  first  Consulate  had  excited  Cicero's  vehe- 
lent  enmity   by  his   audacious   and   unprincipled   con- 
act  ;  until,  at  the  instances  of  Csesar  and  Pompeius,  the 
rator  consented  to  come  forward  with  a  speech  in  his 
sfence.     Having  been  Consul  for  the  last  few  months  of 
le  year  707,  Vatinius  now  administered  the  Proconsular 
Dvemment  in  Illyricum.     At  the  head  of  a  small  army 
3  had  obtained  some  military  successes   for  which  he 
aimed  the  honour  of  a  public  thanksgiving  (supplicatio), 
id  he  requested  Cicero  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  it. 
icero  complied,  and  Vatinius  obtained  his  object.     Am- 
tious  of  more  distinguished  honours,  the  Proconsul  next 
adertook  a  campaign  against  some  independent  tribes  of 
almatia;  but  his  enterprise  failed,  and  fearing  Caesar's 
spleasure,  he  again  applied  to  Cicero  to  intercede  for 
m.  ^     In  a  subsequent  letter  Vatinius  thus  expressed  his »  Epp.  598.; 
ixiety  and  embarrassment :  **You  make  too  hard  demands  9. 1'o.);  comj 

•^  ,  ,  654.  (Z>w.  T, 

X)n  me.  Can  you  indeed  take  such  clients  and  such^^-^ 
.uses  under  your  protection  ?  (he  alluded  to  C.  Atilius)  * 
e  most  atrocious  of  men,  one  who  has  murdered,  impri- 
ned,  or  plundered  so  many  free-born  subjects,  matrons 
id  citizens,  and  has  wasted  so  many  districts.  What  can 
do?  I  would  gladly  satisfy  all  your  demands.  The 
iminal  shall  be  excused  the  penalty  of  death  for  your 
ke.     But  what  answer  can  I  give  to  those  who  bring 

Fharsalia  he  lived  m  exile  at  Athens ;  he  was  afterwards  permitted  to 
am  to  Italy  but  not  to  Rome.  Torannius  had  been  Praetor  in  the  year 
5 ;  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Fompeians,  and  lived  as  an  exile  in  Sicily, 
e  name  of  Trebianus  is  nncertain. 

*■  Atilius  was  apparently  a  proscribed  Pompeian,  who  in  desperation 
de  piratical  expeditions  on  the  Blyrian  and  Dalmatian  coasts. 
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accusations  against  him  for  the  plunder  of  their  goods^  the 
eeizure  of  their  vessels,  the  slaughter  of  their  brothers^ 
children  and  parents  ?  Truly,  if  I  had  the  eflFrontery  of 
my  predecessor  Appius,  it  would  not  avail  me  here."* 
Vatinius  tried  various  means  to  secure  Cicero's  favour. 
When  Dionysius,  the  orator's  slave  and  librarian,  notwith- 
standing the  forbearance  with  which  he  was  often  treated, 
ran  off  one  day,  carrying  several  of  his  master's  books 
with  himf,  Vatinius  made  great  endeavours  to  get  him 
power  and  send  him  back  to  Cicero;  but  he  does  not 

*  fp;»:  6^8-»  appear  to  have  succeeded.^ 

040*  f  oo^* 

7?-*'v*ii.*         Among  the  remaining  letters  we  would  specify  as  most 
J®*^  deserving  of  notice,  one  to  Varro^,  being  the  dedication  of 

(Div.  ix.  8.)  the  AcademiccB  Qu(BstioneSy  of  which  Cicero  himself  declarer, 
\Iu!%\\\!k.)  *^  Never  shall  I  accomplish  anything  equal  to  it  again ;"' 

*  j5/»p.635.;  then,  two  letters  to  Fabius  Gallus,  his  Epicurean  friend*, 

638.  (Div.  ...  '  r  » 

Yii.24.25.)  relating  to  Tigellius  the  great  singer  and  flute  player,  and 
Caesar's  household  friend,  whose  displeasure  Cicero  had 
s  Epp.^zA ;  drawn  upon  himself,^  Comparing  these  letters  with  some 
?n  ^^"ki*1"*  to  Atticus  on  the  same  subject,  we  are  struck  with  the 
writer's  sensitiveness  about  the  disposition  manifested 
towards  him  by  one  whom  he  professed  to  despise :  and 
we  are  equally  struck  with  the  compound  of  frankness  and 
timidity,  so  characteristic  of  this  great  man,  which  the 
second  of  his  letters  to  Gallus  brings  before  us.  Finally, 
we  would  mention  three  letters  to  Cornificius,  who  admi- 
nistered the  province  of  Africa,  and  two  to  Curias,  the 
faithful  attendant  upon  Tiro  at  Patrae-J 

*  Ep.  654.  (Diu.  V.  10.)  This  Appius  was  not  Cicero's  predecessor  in 
Cilicia,  but  another  who  is  unknown. 

t  This  man  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Dionysius  the  freedman  of 
Atticus. 

%  Besides  these  there  are  also  belonging  to  this  period  two  letters  to 
Lepta,  Prcefectus  Fahrorum  to  Cicero  when  Proconsul,  with  whom  he  wis 
on  terms  of  friendship ;  one  to  F.  Sulpicius,  who  was  associated  with 
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During  the  two  months  and  a  half  of  the  year  710 
yhich  preceded  CaBsar's  assassination,  four  letters  only  of 
yicero's  are  extant,  of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is 
hat  where  he  informs  his  friend  Curius  of  the  appointment 
f  Caninius  Rebilus,  the  Consul  of  a  day.  At  this  period 
Jicero  was  residing  in  Kome :  and  hence  there  is  a  break 
1  his  correspondence  with  Atticus  just  at  the  time  when 
is  letters  would  have  been  most  welcome  to  us.  How 
ladly  would  we  have  heard  what  he  had  to  say  upon  the 
rojected  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  or  the  out- 
ouring  of  his  feelings  on  occasion  of  the  offer  of  the 
iadem  to  Caesar  by  the  Consul  Antonius  * :  and  besides,  >  Pha,  ii.  z< 
\  it  likely  that  the  schemes  over  which  his  friends  Brutus 
nd  Cassius  were  then  brooding,  should  altogether  have 
scaped  his  penetrating  glance  ?  Living  at  Kome  during 
lose  months,  the  gloom  of  his  feelings  must  surely  have 
cquired  a  deeper  hue.  Caesar,  who  now  looked  upon  his 
uthority  as  securely  established,  ventured  upon  many 
cts  of  power  which  must  have  appeared  monstrous  to  an 
)ptimat§  of  the  old  Republic.  In  his  letter  to  Curius, 
!icero  says:  "Willingly  would  I  fly  from  hence,  and  seek 

spot  *  where  neither  the  name  nor  deeds  of  the  Pelopidae 
light  reach  my  ear.'"*  What  must  have  been  his  sensa- 
ons  then  on  hearing  Caesar  called  the  Father  of  his 
Country !  f  He  was  still  in  Rome  when  the  fatal  Ides  of 
larch  arrived :  and  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to 

atinius  in  the  command  of  Ulyria ;  one  to  Anctus,  the  Proconsul  of 

chaia ;   and  four  to  Valerius  Orca,  M.  RutUius,  and  Cluvius,  the  com- 

issioners  for  the  distribution  of  lands.     There  is  also  one  letter  from 

irius  to  Cicero. 

♦  This  is  apparently  a  quotation  from  an  ancient  tragedy  no  longer 

tant. 

f  Liv.  Epit  cxvi.    Even  if  he  had  known  the  line,  Boma  Patrem  Patria 

xeronem  libera  dixit,  he  might  have  added,  Nunc  dicit  dominum  serva 

itrem  Patrice, 
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Atticus  we  might  perhaps  infer  that  he  was  a  personal 

(j^'x?J?*i4.)^^*^®®®  ^^  ^^®  terrible  deed.*  ^ 

This  deed  a  great  genius  of  our  own  times  has  desig- 
nated "the  most  absurd  that  ever  was  committed,''!  while 
Cicero,  condemned  to  see  the  frustration  of  all  the  hopes 
he  had  built  upon  it,  yet  found  consolation  in  the  reflection 

\JPP:^'\  that  he  had  witnessed  the  Ides  of  March.^     Surely  it  is  to 

(j«.  xiv.  6.:  the  former  view  we  shall  feel  compelled  to  yield  our  assent, 
when  we  read  the  following  lamentation  from  Cicero's 
pen  a  month  after  the  event :  "  One  cannot  imagine 
anything  more  absurd  than  to  praise  the  Tyrant's  mur- 
derers to  the  skies,  while  we  defend  the  acts  of  the 
Tyrant.  0  merciful  Gods!  the  Tyrant  is  slain,  bat 
tyranny  yet  lives.  A  thousand  times  better  were  it  to  die 
than   to  bear  what  is   now  going  on   and  promises  to 

^Epp.m,    continue."!^ 

xiT.6.90  And  Cicero  writes  this  still  unshaken  in  his  political 
prejudices,  nor  yet  recognizing  the  truth,  that  of  all  men 
Caesar  alone  could  have  succeeded  in  guiding  Kome  to  the 
destined  goal,  whither  for  a  century  past  she  had  been 
tending,  and  in  averting  the  evil  of  those  fearful  days  to 
come,  in  which  he  was  himself  fated  to  fall  a  victim, 

*  [Quuf  mihi  attiderit  ista  domini  mutatio  prater  IcBtitiamf  qitam  ocuUs 
cepi  justo  interitu  tyranni  ?] 

t  Goethe,  Farberdehrey  Th.  2.  s.  126. 

j:  [^Contenti  Idibus  Martiis  simus:  qui  quidem  nostris  amicis,  divinis  vtm, 
aditum  ad  ccelum  dederunt,  Ubertatem  popub  JRomano  non  dederunL  (^Att  xiv. 
14.  2.)] 
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LETTERS    OF    CICERO, 

written  in  the  last  fifteen  months  of  his  life,  from 

Cesar's  death  to  his  own, 

IK  THi:  TEABS 

710  Ain>  711,     B.  €•  44  AND  43. 
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Consuls :  Mabcus  Antonius  ;  P.  Cobnelius  Dolabelul,  suff. 

HE  rash  precipitation  with  which  Caesar's  murder  had 
len  resolved  on  is  evident  from  the  want  of  purpose 
hich  appeared  among  the  conspirators  immediately  after 
e  deed  was  committed.  They  seem  to  have  imagined 
at,  the  blow  once  struck,  every  thing  else  would  follow 

a  matter  of  course ;  and  that  the  people,  exulting  in 
eir  recovered  freedom,  would  declare  at  once  in  favour 

their  deliverers.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  people  and 
e  Senate  were  alike  confounded  and  dismayed ;  and  the 
athera  sought  safety  by  flying  from  the  Curia.  The 
:)nsul  Antonius,  whose  life  had  been  spared  by  an  ill- 
dged  caprice  of  mercy,  casting  off  his  robe  of  office, 
dk  refuge  in  his  own  house,  which  he  closed  and 
rtified.     But  while  the  conspirators  were  losing  time 

the  contemplation  of  their  exploit,  he  recovered  his 
[f-possession,  and  perceived  the  advantage  he  might 
ap,  by  dexterous  management,  from  the  present  posture 

affairs.  Some  of  Caesar's  veterans  were  in  the  city; 
d  Lepidus,  who  had  been  master  of  the  horse  the 
eceding  year,  and  had  been  since  nominated  to  the 
vernment  of  the  Hither  Spain  and  Narbonensis,  pos- 
3sed   a  considerable  force  in   the   suburbs,   which  he 
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stationed  in  the  Forum  the  night  after  Caesar's  assasa- 
nation,  in  readiness  to  support  all  Antonius's  measures. 
Both  resolved  to  conceal  their  real  views  till  the  temper 
of  the  people  was  ascertained,  and  their  adhesion  and  that 
of  the  army  secured.  The  Consul,  in  order  to  bind 
Lepidus  more  firmly  to  his  interests,  promised  to  give  his 
own  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  son,  and  likewise  obtain 
for  him  the  Chief-Priesthood,  vacant  by  Caesar's  death.* 
As  soon  as  the  deed  was  done,  the  conspirators  had 
called  out  Cicero's  name,  and  hailed  him  as  the  man  froA 
whom  were  to  emanate  the  measures  necessary  to  tie 
i*^»/.  li.  12.  restoration  of  the  Republic'  From  the  Curia,  the  scene 
of  the  murder,  they  repaired  to  the  Forum;  their  left 
hands  wrapped  in  their  togas  as  if  for  defence,  their  rigB 
hands  still  grasping  their  bloody  daggers;  the  cap,  the 
symbol  of  liberty,  elevated  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  pre* 
ceding  their  steps ;  and  here  they  summoned  the  people 
to  rise  for  the  cause  of  Freedom,  Several  persons  of 
consequence,  Dolabella  for  instance,  Lentulus  Spinthefj 
son  of  the  Consular,  and  Favonius,  joined  them  to  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  day.  But  the  populace  made  no  sign, 
Beginning  now  to  distrust  it,  and  apprehensive  for  their 
own  safety,  the  conspirators  betook  themselves  to  the 
Capitol,  as  to  a  fortress,  and  from  thence  scattered  money 
among  the  multitude ;  whilst  Caesar's  corpse  was  conveyed 
by  three  slaves,  in  a  litter,  to  his  own  house. 

Cicero,  who  was  doubtless  among  the  first  who  repured 

*jg*oCa88.  to  the  Capitol  2,  urged  that  the  Praetors,  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  should  summon  the  Senate  thither  that  same 
day.  "What  might  not  then  have  been  accomplished^' 
he  writes,  a  month  later,  to  Atticus,  "  when  all  the  wdt 
disposed,  and  even  the  lukewarm,  were  rejoicing,  and  tb 

» ii«.xiv.  10. power  of  bad  men  was  crushed?"^    But  his  counsel  wtf 

*  Both  these  promises  were  fulfilled. 


'  I 


\ 
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Bot  followed.      On  the  other  hand^  the  conspirators  re- 
quested him  to  go  to  the  Cojisul  Antonius  and  stimulate 
him  to  undertake  the  cause  of  the  Republic  ^;  this  he  very » pw/.  11.35. 
sensibly  refused  to  do.     "  I  replied,"  he  says,  in  the  letter 
above  cited,  "  that  Antonius  would  promise  every  thing 
while  he  was  in  fear  for  his  own  safety,  but  as  soon  as 
that  was  over  he  would  be  himself  again."     The  courage 
of  the  Republicans  began  to  rise  when  the  Praetor  Cinna, 
son  of  the  notorious  Consul,  and  for  a  moment  Dolabella 
also,   declared  in   their   favour,   and   a  portion   of   the 
populace  came  over  to  their  side.     At  the  demand  of 
their  partizans,   Brutus   and   Cassius    now   quitted    the 
Capitol  to  deliver  a  public  justification  of  their  deed  in 
the   Forum,  and  to   propose  a  plan  of  action   for   the 
future.     They  made  propositions,  likewise,  with  regard 
to    Sextus   Pompeius,  and   then   returned  again   to  the 
Capitol,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  Decimus 
Brutus's  gladiators ;  showing  thereby  how  insecure  they 
felt  themselves,  and  that  their  cause  had  as  yet  made  no 
progress.     They  next  made  proffers  of  peace  to  Antonius, 
who  meanwhile  had  recovered  his  presence  of  mind  and 
resumed  his  Consular  authority,  and   also  to  Lepidus. 
But   these   maintained  their   resolution   of  dissembling, 
being  secretly  afraid  of  D.  Brutus,  who  had  under  his 
orders  a  considerable  force  intended  for  the  province  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  which  he  had  been  recently  appointed 
by  Caesar.     They  replied  that  they  could  not  hold  inter- 
course within  the  walls  of  Rome  with  the  murderers  of 
the  Dictator,  whose  person  the  Senate  had  declared  in- 
violable, and  to  whom  they  had  pledged  themselves  by 
an  oath:  it  was  not  for  them,  however,  to  decide  this 
point  on  their  own  responsibility ;  the  Senate  should  issue 
a  formal  decree  on  the  subject.     A  meeting  of  that  body 
was  promised  for  the  following  day,  March  17,  to  be  held 
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in  the  Temple  of  Tellus,  near  the  dwelling  of  Anioniiia^ 
The  night  before  this  was  to  take  place,  or  it  may  bata" 
been  two  nights  before^  Antonius  caused  Cassar's  treason 
and  papers  to  be  removed  to  his  own  house.*  • 

The  conspirators,  though  invited  to  this  meeting  of  the 
Senate,  did  not  appear.  The  Temple  of  Tellus  was  8i»*; 
rounded  by  Caesar's  veterans.  Cinna  was  present  BmoBf' 
the  senators^  clad  in  his  Praetorian  garb,  which  he  hsi 
for  the  moment  laid  aside.  He  had  been  roughly  handlej' 
by  the  populace  as  a  traitor  to  Caesar,  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  life.  Now,  however,  several  in  the  assembly 
took  the  part  of  the  conspirators;  and  there  was  evei 
some  talk  of  bestowing  marks  of  public  favour  upon  thea 


♦  This  treasure,  which  Caesar  had  deposited  in  the  Temple  of  Opi| 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  confiscated  spoils  of  the  Fompeians.  The  aooomil 
of  its  amount  difler,  though  all  agree  in  stating  it  as  considerable.  Ciccn 
(Phil  ii.  37.)  gives  700  millions  of  sesterces  as  the  sum  which,  according  to 
the  books  of  accounts,  should  have  been  forthcoming.  In  addition  to  Has, 
Antonius  receii^ed  from  Calpurnia,  Cajsar's  wife,  his  private  treasarSt 
twenty-five  million  denarii,  which  Octavius  afterwards  demanded  from  hin. 
(Plut.  Cic,  43.)  In  the  above  narration,  as  well  as  in  what  is  next  to  ta 
related,  I  have  followed  Appian  principally  {BelL  Civ,  iL  118.  folL),  ashis 
account  appears  to  be  most  consistent,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  ti» 
date  he  assigns  to  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  in  the  Temple  of  Telhia^  i  a 
the  16th  of  March.  Cicero  expressly  names  the  feast  of  the  libenlii) 
which  fell  on  the  17th.  (Ep.  689.  {AtL  xiv.  10.  14.);  comp.  693,  2.  and 
PhU,  il  35.)  The  resolutions  of  Antonius  were  not  so  rapidly  taken  that  he 
could  contrive  his  schemes  on  the  very  morning  following  the  eventful  Id* 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  16th  was  the  day  on  which  Brutus  and  CafiBoi 
left  the  Capitol  to  make  their  propositions  to  the  people.  Plutarch  Ocs.  674 
comp.  Dio  Cass.  xliv.  20.  foil.;  Plut.  Ccbs,  Brut.  Ant  Phil.  iL  {^DnuniBa 
(Gesch.  JRom  &c.  i.  84.)  coincides  with  Abeken  in  the  arrangement  <if  th^ 
dates.  He  concludes  that  the  transfer  of  Csesar's  papers  and  effseto  H 
Antonius  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  15th — 1 6th ;  thinking  it  fatr^T 
probable  that  Calpurnia  would  have  thrown  herself  so  um'eservedly  intptt 
hands,  except  in  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  and  before  she  could  & 
reassured  by  the  moderation  of  the  conspirators,  the  tranquillity  of  the  dtjt 
and  the  military  attitude  of  Lepidus.] 
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But  Antonius   employed   every  artifice  to  weaken   the 

faction  of  the  Republicans.     What,  he  asked,  if  the  other 

party  should  gain  the  upper  hand,  would  become  of  all 

the  .State  oflScers  whose  appointments  were  derived  from 

Caesar's  authority?     How  would   the  soldiers  get  their 

promised  lands,  if  his  decrees  were  to  be  reversed  ?    Dola- 

1>ella  had  been  nominated  to  the  Consulate  for  the  period 

"while  the  Parthian  war  was  expected  to  keep  Caesar  at  a 

distance  from  Kome,  and  he  had  already  assumed  the  reins 

of  office.*    By  these  means  Antonius  succeeded  in  gaining 

over  all  the  veterans,  and  many  persons  of  distinction, 

Dolabella  amongst  them,  to  his  schemes.     Next,  whilst 

"the  Senate  was  sitting,  he  endeavoured,  in  concert  with 

3jepidus,  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  the  still  irresolute 

populace ;  and  a  demand  of  vengeance  for  the  murdered 

Dictator  was  at  last  excited.     Meanwhile,  however,  the 

Senate  decreed   an  amnesty   for  the  murderers,   which 

Cicero  was  strenuous  in  advocating':  the  edicts  and  ap- »  p/"V. i. is. 

pointments  of  the  late  Imperator  were  to  remain  in  force. 

Another  decree  was  passed  in  favour  of  the  veterans. 

Then  Lucius  Piso,  Caesar's  father-in-law,  pressed  for  the 

public  reading  of  the  will  which  the  Dictator  had  made  in 

the  preceding  autumn,  and  had  committed,  according  to 

custom,  to  the  care  of  the  College  of  Vestals^;  at  the*  suet.  ji*/. 

same  time  he  recommended  that  a  public  funeral  should 

be  solemnized.     Both  requests  were  acceded  to. 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  on  their  part,  summoned  the  people 
the  same  day  to  the  Capitol,  where  the  speech  of  the 
former  had  some  effect  even  upon  the  veterans  themselves, 
to  whom  he  promised  to  secure  the  lands  destined  them  by 
CsBsar.  The  following  morning  the  Consuls  convened  the 
people  in  the  Forum,  where  after  a  long  speech  from 

*  This  was  not  agreeable,  however,  at  first,  to  Antonius.    Bio  Cass.  xliv. 
53. 
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1  Veil.  Fat.  Cicero  S  the  amnesty  of  the  Senate  was  ratified.  Anionml 
and  Lepidus  sent  their  sons  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of 
the  conspirators ;  and  thus  encouraged,  the  latter  quitted 
the  Capitol  and  joined  the  Senate.  Brutus  supped  wiA 
Lepidus ;  Cassius  with  M.  Antonius.*  They  were  preeenl 
also  at  a  subsequent  sitting  of  the  Senate,  where  th^ 
received  the  ratification  of  their  appointment  by  Csesar  to 

j^piut.  Ant,  their  respective  provinces  ^  Macedonia  being  allotted  to 
Brutus,  and  Syria  to  Cassius.  But  the  mutual  profes^ooi 
of  amity  which  passed  between  the  leaders  were  &lse  and 
hollow.  Antonius  and  Lepidus  had  in  their  hands  the 
means  of  determining  the  populace  in  their  favour. 
Csesar's  will,  which  contained  the  most  liberal  bequests  to 
the  Boman  people,  was  publicly  read:  his  funeral  was 
solemnized.  Antonius  exerted  all  his  eloquence^  and 
every  method  he  could  think  of,  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  multitude  on  the  occasion.  The  corpse  was  consumed 
in  their  presence.  Then  a  tumult  arose ;  the  conspira- 
tors felt  that  they  were  no  longer  safe,  and  their  appre- 
hension was  the  greater  as  they  knew  that  the  city  was 
filled  with  soldiers  who  idolized  Caesar.f 


*  [**  While  they  were  at  supper,  in  the  coarse  of  conyersation  Antonius 
asked  Cassias  whether  he  had  still  got  a  dagger  under  his  arm  (in  the  fi)ld8 
of  his  toga).  *  Yes/  replied  he,  *  and  a  big  one  too,  in  case  jou  too  aspiie 
to  the  tyranny.'**    Dio  Cass.  xliv.  34.] 

t  The  Tribune  Helvius  Cinna  was  murdered  in  the  tumult.  The  flfinefl 
of  the  funeral  pile  caught  the  neighbouring  houses.  Dio  Cass.  zlv.  83. 
[The  details  of  this  famous  ceremony  are  given  with  more  than  usul 
minuteness  by  Appian  and  Suetonius.  The  principal  features  and  coknir  d 
the  scene  have  been  seized  with  marvellous  felicity  by  Shakspeare  in  the 
third  act  of  his  **■  Julius  Caesar.**  But  the  great  dramatist  OTerlodEed,  or 
more  probably  refrained  purposely  from  marking,  the  reUgious  fediDg 
which  animated  it.  The  mass  of  the  Boman  people,  amidst  all  tbe 
scepticism  of  the  upper  classes,  was  still  deeply  imbued  with  a  corrapt  and 
perverted  sense  of  religion.  The  general  admiration  for  the  va^ 
Imperator  had  grown  into  a  morbid  sentiment  of  actual  deyotiony  and  titf 
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Cicero  was  in  Rome  on  the  day  of  the  murder ;  and,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  may  possibly  have  witnessed 
the  terrible  deed  with  his  own  eyes.  Plutarch^  however, »  Piut.  cie, 
expressly  affirms  that  he  was  not  taken  into  the  secret 
beforehand;  and  this  author's  remark  is  probably  true, 
that  Brutus  and  his  friends  were  too  well  aware  of  his 
utter  want  of  resolution  to  venture  on  entrusting  him 
with  it.  Thus,  he  said  of  himself  on  a  former  occasion : 
**  Caesar  knows  1  have  not  a  spark  of  courage  in  me." 
And  in  the  second  Philippic  he  defends  himself  on  very 
plausible  grounds  against  Antonius,  who  had  reproached 
him  with  participation  in  the  plot.^  But  the  best  proof  of  2  p^a, «.  h. 
his  innocence  is  afforded  by  his  words  to  Cassius  and  Tre- 
bonius  (Feb.  A.  u.  711):  "  Oh,  that  xyou  had  invited  me 
to  that  noble  banquet  on  the  Ides  of  March !  Assuredly  if 
you  had,  no  fragments  would  have  been  left."  But  that 
he  most  truly  rejoiced  in  the  event,  appears  not  only  from 
various  passages  in  his  letters,  but  also  from  a  short  note 

decrees  of  the  Senate  which  declared  him  "  a  god  **  were  no  more  than  a 
true  expression  of  the  popular  feeling.  The  law  forbade  burning  or  burying 
the  dead  within  the  city ;  the  first,  perhaps,  for  fear  of  conflagration  amidst 
the  wooden  tenements  of  which  old  Rome  mostly  consisted,  the  second  from 
considerations  of  health.  But  it  was  a  prevalent  idea  that  a  city  was 
hallowed  and  secured  by  containing  within  its  walls  the  tomb  of  its  tutelary 
divinity.  The  same  feeling  which  prompted  the  Christians  to  raise  churches 
over  the  relics  of  their  saints  incited  the  Eomans  to  consume  their  hero's 
body  in  the  centre  of  their  capital,  in  order  that  the  ashes  might  hallow  the 
spot,  the  spot  the  future  temple,  the  temple  the  city  and  the  State  itself. 
The  Senate,  the  priests,  and  the  Republican  party  generally,  opposed  them- 
selves in  vain  to  this  inchoate  apotheosis.  The  agents  of  Antonius  promptly 
availed  themselves  of  the  sentiment,  and  contrived  the  appearance  of  the 
martial  youths,  who  with  a  javelin  in  one  hand  should  apply  a  torch  to  the 
pyre  with  the  other.  The  spot  where  they  appeared  was  hard  by  to 
that  on  which  the  Divine  Twins  were  said  to  have  shown  themselves  to 
announce  the  victory  at  RegUlus.  Thus  a  divine  sanction  was  given  to  the 
popular  sentiment,  and  the  subsequent  deification  of  the  Roman  emperors 
owed  its  first  origin  to  the  frenzy  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm.] 
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he  addressed  to  Minutius  Basilus^  one  of  the  conspirators, 
immediately  after  the  assassination.* 

He  seems  to  have  quitted  the  city  shortly  after  the 
funeraL     Early  in  April  we  find  him  at  a  country  resi- 

llu'S^'h)  ^®^^®5  °^*  ^^^  ^^^"^  RomeS  whence  he  writes  to  Atticus, 
describing  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  Matins^  one  of  the  late 
Imperator's  most  trusted  friends,  f  Gloomy  were  the  truths 
he  had  to  learn  from  this  man's  lips :  ^*  That  the  condition 
of  Rome  ig  utterly  desperate ;  that  no  way  remains  of  ex- 
tricating it  from  its  miseries,  for  if  Caesar's  mighty  genius 
could  devise  no  remedy,  who  else  shall  discover  one  1"  At 
the  time,  Cicero  thought  these  expressions  too  strong ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks,  as  the  schemes  of 
Antonius  developed  themselves,  he  found  more  and  more 
reason  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Matins.  Soon  after  the 
above  conversation,  he  writes  to  his  friend :  "  What  grieves 
me  is  that  with  the  recovery  of  Liberty,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  our  getting  back  the  Commonwealth.  It 
was  never  thus  in  any  other  State."  And  again :  "  Alas !  I 
fear  that  the  Ides  of  March  have  brought  us  nothing  more 
than  the  momentary  gratification  of  our  hatred  and  our 

a  Epp.  682 ;  vcnoreance.^ 

flUl.;  coinp.  ° 

701.  iAtt. 
xir.  4.  12. 

18)  *  Ep.  677.  (Div,  vi  15.)    This  letter  does  not  contradict  the  supposidon 

that  Cicero  was  present  at  Caesar's  assassination.  As  soon  as  the  deed  was 
done  he  fled,  with  the  other  senators,  from  the  Coria.  He  now  seeks  for 
more  certain  information  respecting  the  issue  and  the  plans  of  the  con- 
spirators, with  which  he  was  unacquainted.  This  note  to  Basilus  looks  as  if 
it  were  intended  to  be  sent  from  house  to  house.  Basilus  is  mentioned 
among  the  conspirators  by  Appian,  BeU,  Civ.  ii.  113. 

f  Ep.  680.  (Att  xiv.  2.)  is  written  in  answer  to  one  from  Atticus,  in 
which  he  described  the  applause  with  which  the  populace  greeted  Bmtns 
and  Cassius  in  the  Theatre.  This  must  have  been  at  the  Megalesia,  the 
festival  of  the  great  Mother  of  the  Gods,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  4th  or 
5th  of  April,  at  which  time  the  conspirators  were  still  in  Home.  On  the 
12th  of  that  month  Cicero  mentions  an  interview  between  them  and  Antonins 
as  if  it  had  just  taken  place.    Ep.  684.  {Att.  xiv.  6.) 
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And  now  he  thought  with  regret  of  the  fault  that  had 
been  committed  by  Brutus  in  not  putting  Antonius  to 
death  at  the  same  time  with  Cassar^ ;  of  the  neglect  with»  Pha.iuu, 
which  his  own  advice  had  been  treated,  of  assembling  the 
Senate  in  the  Capitol  on  the  very  day  of  the  murder ;  and 
of  the  warning  words  of  Atticus,  that  all  would  be  lost  if 
once  a  public  funeral  were  permitted.^    He  called  to  mind  J^p- 6«>- ^ 
the  meeting  of  the  Senate  in  the  Temple  of  Tellus,  while 
a  guard  of  Caesar's  veterans  kept  watch  around  it ;  and  the 
apparently  desperate  situation  of  the  conspirators,  who 
were  unable  at  that  most  important  juncture  to  sustain 
their  cause  either  by  money  or  by  military  force.^    Of  what^|KP^^93.2.; 
avail  were   the   demonstrations   of  joy,  with  which  the  *^''*  ^*- ^-^ 
various  Municipalities  received  the  news  of  the  Tyrant's 
death^,  or  the  acclamations   which   greeted  Brutus   ^^^l^txi^'G.) 
Cassius  at  the  Festival  of  the  Megalesia?     Cicero  now 
felt  what  might  indeed  have  occurred  to  all  observing 
persons :  "  The  deed  has  been  executed  with  the  courage 
of  men,  but  the  plan  was  only  worthy  of  children."  ^         *  ep.  704. 

A  letter  wntten  from  Kome  by  Decimus  to  M.  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  shows  clearly  enough  the  embarrassed  position 
in  which  the  heads  of  the  conspirators  found  themselves.^ ^^p'cas.  ^ 

^  ,        (Div.  xi.  1.) 

Decimus's  first  thought  was  to  retire  into  voluntary  exile, 
but  as  soon  as  the  Senate's  decree  passed,  confirming 
Caesar's  dispositions,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  proceeded 
to  take  the  command  of  the  three  legions  destined  for 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  to  possess  himself  of  the  government 
of  that  province,  upon  which  Antonius  seemed  already  to 
be  turning  his  eyes.*     C.  Trebonius  was  forced  to  take  a 

*  Ad  AtL  xiv.  IS.;  Ad  Div.  xi.  1.  Caesar  seems  to  have  assigned  the 
Hither  Gaul  to  D.  Brutus,  as  having  been  Praetor,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  named  him  Consul  for  some  future  year.  Yelleins  calls  him  Constdem 
designaium,  ii.  58.  60. 
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circuitous  route,  in  order  to  reach  his  province  of  Asia  in 
safety.     TiUius  Cimber  repaired  to  Bithynia,  the  province 

»^;».689.     allotted  him.^     Of  Marcus  Brutus,  Caesar  had  once  said: 

b'^c  hfh^* "  ^*  ^^  ^^  great  consequence  what  this  man  sets  his  mind 
upon :  when  once  he  wills  a  thing,  he  wills  it  in  good 

'Ep.m.  earnest."^  This  indeed  was  true  of  Brutus  as  regarded 
feeling  and  temper,  rather  than  energy  in  action,  or 
practical  sagacity.  At  the  present  moment  the  duties  of 
the  Praetorship  detained  him  and  Cassius  in  Kome.     They 

3  Appian.     endeavoured  to  secure  Caesar's  veterans  ^  but  Antonius  had 

B.  C.  iiJ.  2.  /r»  t  t  •  T         mi       r>i  1 

more  effectual  means  at  his  command.  Ihe  Consul  per- 
severed in  his  plan  of  dissimulation.  There  was  a  certain 
Amatius,  a  farrier  by  profession,  who  called  himself  a 
grandson  of  Marius,  and  had  applied  to  Cicero  the  year 
before,  begging  him  to  befriend  him  on  the  ground  of  their 
*  £>>.578, 1.  mutual  relationship.^     This  man  had  since  made  a  fissure 

(Att.  xii.  49.) .         ,  .  .        ^  -  ° 

in  the  riots  which  took  place  at  Caesar's  funeral,  and  had 
set  up  an  altar  on  the  spot  where  his  body  was  consumed. 
He  now  gave  out  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  assassinate 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  rela- 
tion the  Dictator.     For  this  announcement,  notwithstand- 
ing a  commotion  of  the  populace  in  his  favour,  Antonius 
*^^pp^684.j  caused  him  to  be  executed.^     Brutus  expressed  his  appro- 
A«««5:7'7?  r  bation  of  the  Consul's  act.     A  conversation  he  had  had 
Hi.  3.  ^j^jj  jjjjjj   shortly  before,  would   seem  to  have  already 

« Epp.  684.;  increased  his  confidence  in  him.®     Antonius  also  proposed 
xiv.6.8.)     to  recall  Sextus  Pompeius  and  give  him  the  command  of 
the  naval  force  of  the  State.    The  Senate  readily  acceded; 
and   Cicero   applauded   him  thereupon.      At   the    sug- 
gestion of  the  same  wily  adviser,  the  Dictatorship  was 
7  phu.v.A.i  declared  for  ever  abolished.'^     But  all  this  was  onlv  to 

Liy.  Epa.  ... 

cx"*-  conceal   his   real   intentions.*     The   Senate,   completely 

♦  See  the  admirable  speech  of  Antonius  to  the  veterans,  in  Appian  ill,  5., 
which  contains,  however,  some  errors. 
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deceived  as  to  his  views,  granted  him  for  the  defence  of 
his  person  against  the  disaffected  populace,  a  body-guard, 
which  soon  amounted  to  six  thousand  men,  mostly  veteran 
centurions  of  Caesar's  school.  This  was  exactly  what  he 
wanted.  Then  his  brothers  Caius  and  Lucius  were 
chosen,  the  one  Praetor,  the  other  Tribune.  Next,  having 
gained  over  Faberius,  Caesar's  private  secretary ^  he  pro-^^p.roi. 
ceeded  on  his  own  responsibility  to  make  sundry  additions  to  J^o^,  Aj>p^ 
those  provisions  of  the  late  Imperator  which  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  professing  to  carry  out  his 
vet  unfulfilled  intentions,  caused  several  new  members  to 
be  received  into  that  body.  Having  possessed  himself  of 
the  treasure  accumulated  by  Caesar,  he  now  employed  it 
in  securing  more  partizans  to  his  interests.^  He  projected « ^pp.esa, 
a  new  and  dangerous  agrarian  law;  granted  the  ^gl^* com ^ Vfti 
of  appeal  to  the  people  even  in  the  case  of  a  criminal  JJ-gl-J^*'- 
seized  in  open  act;  and  brought  subordinate  officers 
into  the  decuries  of  the  judges.  Caesar  had  granted  the 
Latin  franchise  {Latinitas)  to  the  Sicilians ;  a  step  which 
appeared  highly  objectionable  to  Cicero,  notwithstanding 
the  partiality  he  entertained  for  those  provincials.  But 
now  Antonius  having  accepted  a  valuable  present  from 
them,  posted  on  the  Capitol  a  law  purporting  to  have 
emanated  from  the  late  Imperator,  but  of  which  nobody 
had  ever  heard  before,  bestowing  upon  them  the  right  of 
Koman  citizenship.  Another  circumstance,  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  all  honest  men,  was  the  recovery  by 
Deiotarus  of  the  territory  of  which  he  had  been  deprived 
by  Caesar ;  a  result  accomplished  by  the  most  shameless 
bribery,  of  which  Fulvia,  wife  of  Antonius,  was  the 
channel.* 

*  Bp,  691.  {Att  xiv.  12.) ;  P/«7.  ii.  36,  37.    Caesar  had  taken  Lesser 
Armenia  from  Deiotarus,  who  endeavoured  to  regain  possession  of  it 

8  3 
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Amidst  schemes  and  intrigues  like  these,  Brutus  and 
Cassius  perceived  that  Kome  was  no  place  of  security  for 
them.  They  had  not  ventured  to  leave  the  city  as  yet, 
on  account  of  the  office  they  held.  But  no  obstacle  was 
now  opposed  to  them,  when  they  withdrew  as  far  as 
Antium  and  Lanuvium,  there  to  await  the  course  of 
events  in  the  city.*  Antonius  did  more:  he  procured 
a  decree  of  the  Senate  releasing  them  from  the  official 
necessity  of  remaining  within  the  walls.  Their  chief 
reliance,  in  case  of  an  open  contest,  rested  upon  Decimus, 
and  they  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Trebonius 
and  Cimber  for  the  levy  of  money  and  troops.  For  a 
'  while  they  remained,  hesitating  and  uncertain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  but  were  indignant  on  receiving 
a  commission  to  supply  the  metropolis  with  provision^ 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Senate,  possibly  with  the  view 
of  giving  them  a  decent  pretext  for  leaving  the  capital 
where  they  were  no  longer  safe,  but  undoubtedly  brought 
about  partly  by  the  agency  of  Antonius.  For  this 
purpose  Brutus  was  to  go  to  Crete,  Cassius  to  Cyrencf 
They  remained,  however,  in  Italy  until  the  autumn. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Cicero  regretted  that  he 

had  not  exerted  himself  to  procure  a  legatio  libera  from 

\Ep,m.     the    Senate.^      He   had    felt   a  disinclination   to    absent 

{Ad  All,  xlv. 

'^>  himself  from  public  affairs  in  the  present  critical  juncture, 

hoping  still  to  find  some  means  of  saving  the  State.     But 

through  the  mtenrention  of  his  envoys  at  Bome ;  hut  the  negotiation  was 
interrupted  by  Caesar's  assassination.  Fulvia,  Antonius*  wife,  was  daughter 
of  the  freedman  Bambalio. 

•  Cicero  had  heard  that  Brutus  was  seen  at  Lanuvium  about  the  middle 
of  April.     Ep.  686.  (Att.  xiv.  7.);  Phil.  ii.  13. 

t  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  6.  8.  This  decree  was  issued  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  aa  we  learn  from  Ep.  721.  {Att,  xv.  9.)  As  to  the  distribution  of 
the  provinces  I  have  followed  Appian,  for  Cicero's  letter  contains  no  precise 
information  respecting  it. 
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what  now  remained  in  his  power?  Whatever  hopes  he 
had  ventured  to  entertain  were  before  long  undeceived* 
*^Look  at  our  public  authorities,"  he  writes  to  Atticus, 
on  the  11th  of  April,  "  if  they  indeed  deserve  to  be  called 
so.  See  the  satellites  of  the  Tyrant  filling  our  offices ;  see 
his  army,  his  veterans,  marshalled  in  attendance  on  our 
ctief  rulers.  I  foresee  the  conflagration  which  all  this  will 
one  day  kindle.^  •  .  .  What  is  baser  than  to  maintain »  np-esz. 
the  very  same  system  for  which  we  hated  Caesar?  The 
very  same  Consuls  and  Tribunes  whom  he  chose  are  re- 
tained in  office  for  two  years."  And  hence  he  came  to  the 
conclusion :  **  I  find  no  point  from  whence  I  may  direct 
my  energies  for  the  public  good."^  Accordingly  he'^p-ew. 
betook  himself  to  some  of  his  more  distant  estates,  and 
entertained  the  idea  of  a  journey  to  Greece,  his  parental 
affection  being  an  additional  inducement  to  him  to  visit 
that  country.^  In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  whiles -Bffp.ese. 
Antonius  was  making  a  tour  through  Southern  Italy  for  M«.  «»▼.  7 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  adhesion  of  Caesar's  veterans, 
we  find  Cicero  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  and  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lanuvium,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Sinuessa, 
Puteoli,  Pompeii,  Naples,  and  other  cities.  In  regions 
such  as  these  nature  spread  before  him  all  her  charms, 
and  Atticus  it  appears  counselled  him  to  yield  himself 
up  to  her  delightful*  influences.  But  he  did  not  possess 
that  tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  such  scenes.  To  his  friend's  question, 
whether  he  would  prefer  more  hills  and  distant  prospects, 
or  a  voyage  by  sea  (he  was  then  at  Puteoli),  he  replied : 

.     •     Aw'  ov  BaiTos  eTnjpdrov  sfyya  fiifirjXsv. 
'AXXa  \ir]v  fjjya  irrnia^  BioTp8<j)8s,  slaopooDinss 
AscSifisv '  iv  Boi'^  Be  aaQyaifisv,  ^  airoKia-Oau^  ^  mad,  ix. 

His  greatest  anxiety  arose  from  the  apprehension  of  a 
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civil  war;  for  there  appeared  small  probability  that 
JSextus  Pompeius  would  lay  down  his  arms.  *^What 
I  shall  do  in  that  case  I  know  not/'  he  writes  in  the  same 
letter;  ^*for  neither  on  the  one  side  nor  the  other  shall  I  be 
allowed  the  same  freedom  of  action  that  was  granted  me 
•  in  Cassar's  wars.  Wherever  these  rascals  can  discover  a 
man  who  has  expressed  joy  at  his  death, — and  this  we  have 
all  of  us  done  in  the  open  light  of  day,  ■ —  they  will  regard 
him  as  an  enemy,  and  not  be  satisfied  without  his  blood. 
It  remains  for  me,  then,  either  to  betake  myself  to  the 
camp  of  Sextus,  or,  should  circumstances  render  it  more 
advisable,  to  that  of  Brutus, —  an  odious  alternative^  by 
no  means  suitable  to  my  years,  and  the  less  so  as  the 
issue  of  the  war  is  so  uncertain.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
and  I  may  say  to  each  other : 

Oi;  TOL  riKvop  ifibv,  SsBotul  irdksfirila  sfyya^ 
'AX\a  av  fy  IfjLSposvra  fiSTip')(SO  spy  a  Xoyoco.* 

But   all   this   accident  will   determine ;    which,   in    such 
matters,  is  a  more  efficient  umpire  than  reason  and  re- 
£:p.  692.1.  flection."  1 

Att.xir.lZ.)        ^      . 

Besides  the  comfort  afforded  him  by  the  recollection  of 
the  Ides  of  March  and  by  his  correspondence  with  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  he  found  solace  at  this  time  in  the  philo- 
sophical studies  so  congenial  to  his  nature.  To  the  above 
outpourings  of  his  heart  he  adds  the  words :  '^  I  will  en- 
deavour to  acquire  that  strength  which  it  must  rest  with 
ourselves  to  possess;  the  strength  to  comport  ourselves 
wisely  and  steadfastly,  remembering  that  we  are  men  on 
whom  these  reverses  have  fallen.  Then  will  we  fly  to 
letters,  which  will  be  powerful  to  console  us,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  Ides  of  March  will   afford    us   no 

*  Iliadf  V.  428.  9.    Cicero  changed  the  words,  in  the  last  verse,  ^pya  yd" 
fjLOto  into  ipya  xAyoio, 
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small  comfort."     Accordingly,  it  was  at  this  time  pro- 
bably that  he  wrote   one   of  his  most  pleasing   works, 
the  "  Cato "  or  " De  SenectutCy^  which  he  mentions  in 
a  letter  of  May  11.^     He   appears   also  to  have  em-i^p.704. 
ployed  himself  on  the  composition  of  the  history  of  his 
own  times,  which  unfortunately  has  not  come  down  to 
us.*^ "  He  was  cheered  by  letters  from  his  son  at  Athens;' ^/»-?8-.„, 
but  his  pleasure   on  his  account    soon    gave  place  to 
anxiety.^     His  relations  with   his   brother  had  changed  ^g^'^j^^? 
again,  as  we  gather  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  ^^^'^'^^'^ 
of  him,  but  were  still   far  from  cordial.     Quintus  had 
been  separated  from  Pomponia,  and  was  highly  mortified 
at  this  time  with  the  conduct  of  his  son,  who  having  at 
first  behaved  very  undutifully  to  his  mother,  now  espoused 
her   cause   against  him,   and   declared   himself  a  warm 
partizan  of  Antonius,  as  he  had  already  been  of  Caesar.*  ggf^^ggf^***' 
Greatly  to  Cicero's  annoyance,  he  appeared  crowned  with  lo/iVfr*  ^^* 
a  garland  at  the  festival  of  the  Parilia,  which  had  ac- 
quired increased  importance  in  connexion  with   Caesar, 
openly  declaring  that  he  had  placed  it  on  his  head  in 
honour  of  the  late  Dictator,  and  now  laid  it  aside  in  token 
of  sorrow  for  his  death ;  willingly  would  he  bear  "  the 
reproach  of  still  loving  the  murdered  man,"t^     Yet  more  »jpp/>.  693.1.; 
grievous  was  it  to  Cicero  to  have  to  designate  the  youths.  19.)  ' 
as  Antonius's  right  hand.®     His  animated  correspondence"  Ep.ita.z, 

\Attt   XlV.    30a/ 

*  It  has  been  assumed  that  Cicero's  son  pablished  this  work,  entitled 
'Av^kSoto,  after  his  father's  death  ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would 
have  ventured  to  do  so  in  defiance  of  Octavius.  It  appears,  firom  the  letter 
just  referred  to,  that  Cicero  was  occupied  with  another  yet  more  secret 
work,  perhaps  the  *HpaicA€i8tov.    See  below. 

f  lie  Parilia,  or  Palilia,  the  festival  of  Pales  and  of  the  foundation  of 
Home,  were  celebrated  on  the  21st  April.  In  the  foregoing  year,  the 
intelligence  of  CsBsar's  victory  at  Munda  arrived  on  the  eve  of  that  day, 
and  thus  the  recollection  of  the  conqueror  was  now  connected  with  the  feast. 
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with  Atticus  was  one  of  his  chief  sources  of  consolation , 
but  Atticus  had  his  own  anxieties  and  apprehensions,  and 
did  not  wish  to  compromise  himself  with  any  party  in  the 

(^.'^     State.*     Cicero,  therefore,  had  to  summon  all  his  phi- 

^•^  losophy  to  his  aid  to  carry  him  through  the  troubles  of 

the  times. 

Antonius^'s  real  designs,  which  the  conspirators  were 
not  long  in  penetrating,  became  gradually  evident  to 
Cicero  likewise ;  in  fact  it  was  not  easy  to  keep  them 
concealed  under  the  profession  with  which  the  Consul  set 
out,  of  acting  only  in  strict  conformity  with  the  duties 
and  prerogatives  of  his  office.  Early  in  April  Cicero 
wrote  to  Atticus:  "  Try  to  discover  Antonius's  thoughts. 
I  believe  he  troubles  himself  more  about  banquets  than 

-a  Ep.m.  about  matters  of  dangerous  import."^  But  only  two  days 
later  he  complains  of  the  tumults  excited  by  the  *^dice 

3  Bp.  683.'  player."^  He  found  causes  of  disquiet  in  the  military 
force  of  the  tyrant,  in  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of 
himself  and  his  associates,  in  the  bad  use  he  made  of 
Caesar's  treasure  and  ordinances,  and  the  spectacle  of 
inconsiderable  men  and  Csesarian  soldiers  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  property  lawfully  belonging  to  members  of 
the  Pompeian  faction,  with  which  the  Dictator  had  eD- 

<  Epp.  G84.;  dowed  thcm.^     He  miffht  fear  too  for  his  own   friends 

689.  (Alt, 

xiT*.  e.  10.)    under   the  present  order  of  things ;    for  Antonius    had 
ft  POL  u.  40-  already  confiscated  some  property  belonging  to  Varro.**  Nor  \ 
could  the  meeting  between  Antonius  and  the  two  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy,  which  was  mainly  intended  to  lull  the 

6  Ep.  686.     latter  into  security,  long  deceive  him.®     But  what  most 
ijtt.   V.7.)  jj^j^i^^  jjjjjj  ^ag  ^  letter  from  Antonius  in  April,  re- 
questing him  not  to  make  any  objection  to  the  recall  of 

7  Ep.G92.a.  Sextius  Clodius.*  ^     He  easily  saw  through  the  profes- 

♦  A  brother  of  the  notodus  Tribune  Clodius,  who  had  been  banished 
on  account  of  the  tumults  wliich  took  place  after  Milo*s  murder,  and 
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sions  of  friendship  with  which  the  petition  was  accom- 
panied, yet  he  felt  powerless  to  refuse  his  assent  to  a 
measure  which  in  fact  the  Consul  would  have  carried 
through  whether  he  approved  it  or  not.  Again,  Csesar's 
name  was  borrowed  to  give  authority  to  the  traiisaction. 
*^  Antonius  has  written  to  me,"  Cicero  informs  his  friend, 
*^in  honourable  terms  as  relates  to  myself;  but  with  so 
total  a  disregard  of  what  Is  right  or  beseeming,  that  at 
times  one  could  almost  wish  Caesar  back  again.  For  his 
papers  are  tampered  with,  and  then  we  are  told(h^th^left 
injunctions  in  his  will  about  measures  to  which  in  reality 
he  would  never  have  consented."^  Antonius  and  Caesar  U  Ep.  692,: 
there  was  Indeed  a  vast  difference  In  the  import  of  these  (^w.xiv.ii 

xi?.  14.) 

two  names ;  a  difference  to  which  Cicero  himself  was  not 
insensible.  Under  the  sway  of  the  former  even  freedom 
of  speech  now  seemed  fettered ;  the  very  thought  of  him 
roused  feelings  of  Indignation  in  Cicero's  breast :  and  in 
such  a  moment  It  was  that  he  paid  this  well-merited 
tribute  to  the  shade  of  the  murdered  Dictator:  *'  I  believe 
that  I  could  speak  against  that  accursed  faction  with  less 
danger  to  myself  whilst  the  Tyrant  lived  than  now  that  he 
no  longer  exists.  For  Caesar,  I  know  not  how,  treated 
me  with  great  forbearance.  But  now,  turn  where  we 
may,  we  are  rebuffed,  not  only  by  Caesar's  acts,  but  by  his 
very  thoughts."  ^  «  Ep.  eos. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  indulged  in  the  vain  hope 
of  maintaining  his  good   understanding  with  Antonius, 

whom  Antonius,  who  was  connected  with  him  through  Pulvia,  now  hoped 
to  employ  for  his  own  purposes.  It  may  he  easily  conceived  how  much 
this  proceeding  must  have  wounded  Cicero.  We  possess  the  letter  of 
Antonius  (692.  a.)  and  Cicero's  reply  (692.  b.).  This  last  is  highly  re- 
markahle,  as  showing  how  easily  Cicero  could  assume  an  appearance  of 
cordiality  against  his  real  feelings.  He  dared  not  complain  when  Antonius 
at  a  later  period  made  use  of  this  letter,  as  we  find  in  the  second  Philippic. 
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which,  based  on  an  acquaintance  of  many  years'  standiDg, 
iMf.'Si.'     had  never  yet  been  openly  interrupted.^     He  purposed  to 
NBp.693.    appear  in  the  Senate  on  the  1st  of  June^  when  the 
[iitt.xiv.  14.)  Consul  was  to  present  a  general  scheme  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Kepublic,  and  for  that  of  the  provinces  in 
particular. 

Meanwhile  a  youth  had  made  his  entrance  on  the  stagCi 

whose  first  appearance  showed  that  he  was  destined  to 

play  a  chief  part  in  the  great  drama.    This  was  Octavius*, 

the  grandson  of  a  sister  of  Cassar,  by  whom  he  had  been 

Suet.  Jul   adopted  and  made  heir  to  three-fourths  of  his  property.* 

Octavius  had  been  with  his  uncle  the  preceding  year, 

subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Munda;   and  afterwards 

resided  at  ApoUonia  in  Epirus,  applying  himself  to  the 

completion  of  his   studies,  more   especially  oratory  and 

the  art  of  war.     Here  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  Caesar, 

,  intending  to  accompany  him  on  the  Parthian  expedition. 

He  was  now  in  his  nineteenth  year,  having  been  born  in 

Cicero's  Consulate.     At  the  news  of  Caesar's  death  he 

quitted  ApoUonia  and   his  studies,  and  was  already  in 

Italy  on  the  11th  of  April.     He  reached  Naples  on  the 

18th,   and   announced   that   he   had   come   to  claim   the 

'  fpp- 683.;   Dictator's  inheritance.*     At  Puteoli  he  had  an  interview 

xiv.  5. 10.)     yf\^  Cicero,  and  testified  the  utmost  respect  and  devotion 

*  The  subjoined  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  relationship  between 
Cffisar  and  Octavius : 

C.  Julius  CeesarsAurelia.  Julia=C.  Marius. 

Julia=l.  L.  Pedius.    =2.  L.  Pi-  C.  Jul.  C8e8ar,=Corne1ia,               Juiia=Atius  Balbos. 

I                            I     narius.  Dictator.      I     dau.  of                        | 

I                            I  Cinna.                      Atia^cOcUyius. 

L.  Pedius,           L.  Pinarlus.  |                                             | 

Consul,  711.  Julia,  wife  of  Pompeius.  C.  Jul.  Caes.  Oct.  Augmtv. 

Atia  married,  secondly,  Philippus,  of  whom  mention  is  frequently  made  in 

Cicero's  letters.    The  father  of  the  Dictator  had  a  brother,  L.  Julius  Caesar, 

whose  daughter  Julia  married  M.  Antonius  Creticus.    The  Triumvir  M. 

Antonius  was  the  only  son  of  this  marriage. 
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:    to  the  experienced  statesman.'     But  Cicero  did  not  like*  Epp.eoo.i 
to  hear  him  called  Cassar  by  his  adherents;  for  he  was^iv. n. w.) 
c  surroimded  by  many  who  threatened  death  to  the  per- 
is petrators   of  the  late  deed.      The  young  man   seemed 
,    disposed  to  act  with  too  much  precipitation ;  so  that  his 
mother,  whom   he  visited  at  the   estate  of  her  second 
I  husband  Philippus  near  Puteoli,  urged  him   to  conduct 
I-  himself  with  moderation  and  duplicity.     But  he  appeared 
B  confident  in  his  own  position.     Many  soldiers,  including 
y  some  of  CaBsar's  veterans,  joined  him,  and  pressed  him  to 
g  take  into  his  own  hands  the  execution  of  the  vengeance 
-j  so  long  delayed  by  Antonius.     At  Terracina,  on  his  way 
^  to  Bome,  he  heard  of  the  alterations  that  had  been  made 
^  in  the  Dictator's  provincial  arrangements,  of  the  honour- 
I  able  recall  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  of  the  other  arbitrary 
^  measures  adopted  by  Antonius.^     All  these  were  so  many*  Appjan, 
jj  spurs  to  his  impatience.     Before  the  end  of  April  he  was^**"- 
in  Bome ;  Antonius  being  then  absent  in  Campania.     He 
went  instantly  to  the  Consul's  brother,  the  Praetor,  and 
^  told  him  he  had  come  to  claim  his  inheritance :  he  then 
' ,  caused  L.  Antonius,  the  Tribune,  to  present  him  to  the 
•people.^     As  soon  as  the  Consul  himself  returned  he  went  3  ^p. 703.8. 
to  him,  and  upbraided  him  with  his  delay  in  exacting 

•  vengeance  for  the  late  deed,  at  the  same  time  demanding 
Caesar's  treasure  and  the  confirmation  in  due  form  of  the 
act  of  his  adoption.  The  young  man's  audacity  was  far 
from  agreeable  to  Antonius,  so  greatly  his  superior  in 

L.  Age ;  and  his  demand  of  the  treasure  placed  him  in  the 
utmost  embarrassment.     He  replied,   in  an   angry  and 

"*  scornful  tone,  that  Caesar's  treasure  appertained  to  the 
State,  and  had  been  applied  to  its  service.     The  truth 

^  was,  however,  that  he  had  made  use  of  it  to  pay  his  own 

m  debts  and  those  of  his  colleague  Dolabella,  and  to  secure 

*  partizans  to  his  own  interests.*     The  ratification  of  the  *-?*«/.  u-sr. 
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act  of  adoption  be  did  his  best  to  binder  by  delays.  Anl 
tbus  Antonius  and  Octavius  found  tbemselves  placed  in 
a  position  of  mutual  bostility. 

Antonius  bad  been  making  a  tour  tbrough  Southen 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  Caesar's  veterans: 
he  had  left  Dolabella  in  Kome,  being  secure  of  his  fidelitj. 
Octavius  sold  his  own  patrimony  and  made  use  of  fke 
property  of  his  mother  and  step-father,  in  order  to  pay  tb 
people  Csesar's  legacy ;  for  Antonius  pertinaciously  widh 
held  the  repayment  he  claimed;  and  so  far  did  he  nor 
belie  his  former  professions  of  desiring  to  see  all  CsBsai^i 
dispositions  ratified,  that  he  even  set  on  foot  an  inquirf 
»  Appian,  into  the  legality  of  his  acquisitions.*  The  favour  of  tk 
^*  people,  however,  was  won  by  Octavius,  and  his  claims  ti 

his  uncle's  inheritance  were  declared  valid.  This  m 
particularly  manifested  at  the  celebration  of  the  gameij 
which  Caesar  had  vowed  in  honour  of  "  Venus  Gemtrit,*' 
a  Ep,  708.  and  which  now  Octavius  solemnized  in  his  stead  *,  and 
Suet.  oclf.  id.  afterwards  during  the  magnificent  spectacles  given  by  the 
PrsBtor  C.  Antonius  in  the  name  of  his  absent  colleague 
Brutus.*  And  now  the  downfall  of  the  conspirators  in  the 
popular  favour  was  complete ;  while  Octavius  on  the  other 
hand  continued  to  gain  room  for  the  execution  of  his  vtft 
and  daring  projects ;  leading  the  Optimates  to  believe,  If 
his  dexterous  policy,  that  he  belonged  to  their  party,  and 
3  piut.  ctc.  causing  Cicero  to  express  satisfaction  in  his  devotednesB.' 
Antonius,  who  returned  to  Bome  probably  about  the  nuddk 
of  May,  had  however  still  some  friends  in  the  Senate,  and  hf 
their  means  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  own  appointing 
to  the  province  of  Macedonia,  with  the  command  of  tb 

*  These  were  the  Apollinarian  games,  which  commenced  on  the  SA 
Jnlj.    Comp.  Ep,  723.  {Att  xv.  11.)    It  was  daring  the  celebration  oftk  : 
games  held  in  hononr  of  Venus  Genitrix  that  the  comet  appeared  wbkk 
was  supposed  to  announce  the  deification  of  Caesar. 


\ 
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legions  quartered  there,  which  had  been  origmally  destined 

for  the  Parthian  war.*  ^    He  had  previously  procured  from  Jof^'yio!^' 

the  people  Dolabella's  appointment  to  Syria,  with   thejUX^^i^iy^ 

conduct  of  that  enterprise.     The  legions  which  Antoniusm??!*"*^*^* 

withdrew  from  that  service  he  got  Dolabella  to  grant  him, 

on  the  plea  that  Syria  was  not  threatened  with  invasion. 

His  real  object  was  to  employ  them  in  the  Cisalpine,  for 

which  he  meant  to   exchange  Macedonia  with  Declmus 

Brutus.     The  Senate  objected  to  the  exchange ;  but  he 

gained  his  point  by  applying  to  the  people,  f    He  had  long 

intended  to  act  as  Cassar  had  done  before  him,  in  making 

Gaul  the  basis  from  which  to  conduct  his  operations  for 

the  attainment  of  supreme  dominion.^  mX'iOii. 

Cicero  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  the  Senate  oUxir^uo"* 
the  1st  of  June,  though  he  had  repaired  to  his  residence  at 
Tusculum  in  the  full  intention  of  proceeding  thither.     He 
received  warnings  from  his  friends  and  from  Hirtius  like- 
wise to  absent  himself,  and  was  informed  that  armed  men 
had  been  despatched  on  the  road  to  Tusculum  to  secure 
his  person.^     He  was  unwilling  besides  to  see  Antonius;3  Epp.rir.i 
for  bitter  was  the  feeling  with  which  he  wrote:    "  I  have  ft.  so 
resolved  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  where  I  not 
only  once  enjoyed  the  highest  honours,  but  retained  some 
dignity  even  in  my  slavery."   He  had  continued  to  maintain 
amicable  relations  with  Caesar's  friends,  though  without 
giving  them  his  confidence* ;  while  they,  like  their  great ^iJflp.csa.; 
leader,  had  good  reason  for  desiring  to  count  so  distin-c^'^xi^-^- 
guished  a  man  as  one  of  their  party.    We  find  him  giving 

*  Cassias  was  to  receive  the  proyince  of  Cyrene  as  a  compensation  for 
Syria,  and  Brutus  Crete  instead  of  Macedonia,  which  had  been  ahready 
assigned  to  Dolabella,  on  the  17th  May,  as  we  learn  from  Ep.  688.  (Att, 
xiv.  9.) 

f  Thfi  refusal  of  the  Senate  took  place  probably  on  the  Ist  of  June. 
Ep.  693,  2. 
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instructions  in  the  art  of  rhetoric  to  Hirtius  and  Pansa  the 
» Ep,  691.     Consuls  elect  for  the  ensuing  year.*     The  hatred  they 

(Att.  xiT.  12.i  Of/  rf 

entertained  for  Antonius  led  him  at  one  time  to  form  some 
hopes  of  gaining  them  to  the  interests  of  the  [Republic; 
but  he  was  soon  forced  to  confess  the  groundlessness  of 
«  Efm.70i.;  such  a  projcct.^  He  may  possibly,  however,  have  thougfal 
21./  XT. 6.)  'of  securing  himself  a  refuge  in  their  protection  in  case  of 
the  total  annihilation  of  his  political  visions.  His  next 
step  was  to  apply  by  letter  to  Antonius  for  a  legatio  liberal 
and  he  was  greatly  pleased  when  Dolabella,  who  was  pre- 
paring for  his  departure  to  Syria  and  the  war  against  the 

•  j?p.723.     Parthians,  appointed  him   his  legate.*     This    gave  him 

liberty  to  leave  Italy,  without  imposing  on  him  any  duties 
beyond  what  his  taste  or  convenience  might  incline  him 
to  undertake. 

His  political  hopes  were  in  fact  already  at  a  low  ebb. 
Once  again  they  had  been  somewhat  raised,  when  Dola- 
bella in  the  absence  of  Antonius  destroyed  the  altar  and 
column  erected  to  Caesar's  memory  by  Amatius  and  his 
^  Epp.m&.i  crew,  and  caused  the  ringleaders  to  be  put  to  death.** 
S^^-'S^'^i  ^^^  ^^^  ^^*  ^^  justice  Cicero  greeted  his  son-in-law  as  a 
n\  Appiali,^  "  second  Brutus ; "  and  L.  Caesar,  the  uncle  of  Antomua» 
B.  c.  til.  3.    congratulating  him  on  the  event,  said  that  Dolabella  **  was 
the  only  Consul  worthy  of  the  name  since  the  man  who 
»^;».699.     had  put  down  Catilina.^    Yet  this  very  Dolabella  was  soon 

\Jjto»  ix.  14.)  *■  ^  '  ^ 

won  over  by  the  bribes  of  his  colleague  to  give  himself  up 

•  isp.  775,1.  unreservedly  to  his  service. f®     And  as  for  Antonius,  the 

*  According  to  Appian,  Dolabella  eren  proposed  in  the  Senate  that  the 
Ides  of  March  should  be  declared  to  be  the  day  which  sared  the  coantiy. 

f  It  is  carious  to  see,  in  the  midst  of  the  extraragant  praise  which  Cicero 
heaps  upon  Dolabella  and  the  joy  he  really  experienced  at  his  change  d 
parties,  that  he  cannot  refrain  in  his  confidential  letters  to  Atticus  fitm 
sarcastic  hints  at  his  delay  in  restoring  Tullia's  marriage  portion.  Epp,  700. 
701.  702. 
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Qeasures  he  proposed  and  carried  through  in  the  Senate 

•n  the  1  st  of  June  only  served  yet  more  to  incense  Cicero 

gainst  him.^     All  Cicero's  hopes  now  centered  in  Brutus*  ^*'^"-42. 

nd  Cassius ;  yet  even  his  confidence  in  them  was  not 

inshaken,  as  appears  from  the  following  words  in  a  letter 

0  Cassius,   written  probably   about  the   end  of  May : 

•You   have   done   better  service   to   the    State  than   I 

ould  have  ventured  to  hope :  but  she  is  not  yet  satisfied. 

)he  measures  the  demands  she  has  yet  to  make  upon  you 

y  the  greatness  of  your  mind,  and  of  the  deed  you  have 

wrought.     Hitherto,  all  she  has  gained  by  the  murder  of 

he  Tyrant  is  vengeance  for  her  injuries.     What  has  she 

et  recovered  of  her  former  glories  ?     Or  shall  we  indeed 

ccount  it  one  of  her  glories  that  she  obeys  him  dead, 

rhom  living  she  could  not  brook?  that  she  receives  his 

written  memoranda  as  laws,  whose  formal  edicts  she  ought 

3  have  cancelled."* 2  ^^P- 7". ' 

{Dtv.  xii.  1.) 

*  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  sequence  of  the  events  which  followed  Caesar's 
jath  in  the  authors  who  liave  described  them.  I  set  down  here  the  cir- 
unstances  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters  with  the  true  or  probable  date  of 
e  documents  themselves.  As  most  of  the  letters  are  addressed  to  Atticus, 
id  are  immediate  replies  to  his  advices  from  Home,  we  may  conclude  that 
ey  refer  to  events  which  had  only  just  occurred.  These  dates,  then,  may 
t  taken  as  nearly  the  earliest  assignable  to  each.  The  date  of  some  events 
stated  with  precision. 


Cicero  journeys  from  Astura      -        -        - 

April  11 

JEp, 

.683. 

Arrival  of  Octavius  in  Italy       -        -        - 

»> 

11 

Conference  of  Antonius  with  Brutus  and 

Cassius,  probably  in  Home     -        -        - 

»» 

12 

it 

684. 

Cicero  at  Fundi         -        -        -        -        - 

M 

12 

Brutus  at  Lanuvium  -        -        -        -        - 

»> 

15 

» 

686. 

Cicero  at  his  Futeolanum  -.        -        -        - 

»> 

16 

Brutus  satisfied  with  the  act  of  Antonius  in 

putting  the  pseudo-Marius  to  death 

9f 

18 

»» 

687. 

licpidus  in  the  Further  Gaul      -        -        - 

»» 

18 

X>olabella  appointed  to  Syria      -        -        - 

»» 

19 

»» 

688. 

Octavius  at  Naples    -       ^       -       -       - 

»f 

18 

» 

689. 
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.  Meanwhile  Bratos  and  Castas  lingered  in  the  nd^ 

iv\}^  ;      boure4  of  Lanuyium  and  Antium,  with  feelings  embit 
by  the  disrespectful  and  arbitrary  manner  in  which 
had  been  treated.     When  Dolabella  overthrew  the 
erected  by  the  demagogues,  as  before  mentioned,  Gc 
indulged  the  confident  hope  that  the  moment  had 
when   they  might  effect  something  for  their  cause  if' 
*  ^p-^jg.RomeS   and  they  proposed  to  appear  there  on  the 
of  June  and  show  themselves  to  the  people  from 
Rostrum.     But  on  hearing  that  Antonius  was  assemblii 


Trebonios  repairs  to  his  proTince        -        -  April  19 
Octayius  with  Cicero;  Balbns,  also  Srtios 

andPansa „  20     l^p.  690. 

The  Sicilians  have  received  the  franchise     -  „  22      ^    691. 
Decimus  Bmtus  with    his   legions  in  the 

Cisalpine „  26      „    692. 

Eehabilitation  of  Sextins  Clodins        -        -  „  26                   i 

Cicero  is  convinced  that  Sex.  Pompeius  will  { 

remain  under  arms        -        -        -        -  „  26 

Porther  spoliation  of  the  Temple  of  Ops      -  n  ^7      „    693.    . 

Antonius  applies  for  the  Cisalpine      -        -  >»  27 

Octavius  in  Borne     -----„  27  I 

Dolabella  overthrows  the  column  in  honour  ^ 

of  Caesar       -        -        -        -        -        -  May  1      „    696.   j 

Cicero  at  his  Pompeianum         -        "        -  ft  3      „    698. 

Antonius  at  Capua,  on  his  joumej  into  the  ^ 

south  of  Italy        -----  ^  3                   "J 

M.  Brutus  meditates  voluntary  exile  •        -  ,»  7      „    700.  - 

Antonius  at  Misenum        -        -        -        -  „  11       „    703* 

Antonius  arms  some  of  Caesar's  veterans      -  ,»  11      ^    704. 

Games  exhibited  by  Octavius     -        -        -  „  18      „    708. 

Trebonius  at  Athens          -        -        -        -  „  22       „    714. 

Octavius  successful  in  his  appeals        -        -  „  23      »,    710i 

Cicero  at  his  Tusculanum  -        -        -        -  „  27      „    718. 
Bemarkable  meeting  of  the  Senate  under  the 

presidency  of  Antonius  (PAi7.  ii,  42.,  i.  2.)  June    1      „    719.  . 
Cicero's  interview  with  Brutus  and  Cassius 

at  Antium „8^    723». 

Bmtus  meditates  going  to  Asia  -        -        -  ,»  10      ^    784 
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Bany  of  the  yeterans  round  his  person^  and  had  appointed 
ithers  to  be  in  Kome  on  that  day^  they  became  frightened^ 
ind  wrote  to  him  to  ask  whether  he  could  ensure  their 
afety.  This  address^  while  it  bears  witness  to  their  greats  Ep.'j\z.  ^ 
pprehensions^  shows  their  folly  in  complying  with  the 
ivice  Antonius  gave  them  in  reply,  and  discharging  the 
►llowers  who  might  have  proved  a  defence  to  them. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  the  day  above-men- 
oned,  the  Consuls  elect  did  not  venture  to  appear;  the 
«11- disposed  portion  of  the  aristocracy  kept  aloof  from  the 
"ty  ;  and  the  measures  that  were  passed  were  carried  more 
p-  the  agency  of  the  people  than  of  the  Senate.  The 
^terans  proved  the  most  effective  instruments  for  giving 
i«  weight  of  authority  to  the  Consul's  enactments ;  and 
^  found  himself  in  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  exe- 
:i.te,  alter,  or  reverse  Caesar's  decrees  just  as  he  chose.^  p.  pmi.  i.  2.; 
►»  the  8th  of  June  Cicero  went  from  Tusculum  to  visit 
xutus  and  Cassius  at  Antium.  He  found  them  extremely 
:igry  at  the  edict  of  the  5th,  by  which  they  were  charged 
•ith  the  commission  of  supplying  the  city  with  corn, 
'icero  also  expressed  his  indignation  at  it.*  He  found  with^^p-^72i.; 
xem  Portia  the  daughter  of  Cato  and  wife  of  Brutus, |^"j*''-®-' 
^ertulla  sister  to  Brutus,  married  to  Cassius,  and  Servilia 
K)ther  of  Brutus  and  half-sister  of  Cato*;  the  ardent 
Republican  Favonius  was  also  present.  Cicero  advised 
:^em  to  submit  to  the  odious  decree.     He  saw  that  totally 

*  Servilia  had  been  Caesar's  mistress  long  before,  and  it  was  even 
ipposed  that  Brutus  was  his  son.  Cassar  made  her  rich  presents,  and 
^stowed  on  her  some  of  the  confiscated  goods  of  the  Fompeians  and  of  the 
Iribune  Pontius  Aquila.  Ep,  704.  {Ad  Att.  xiv.  21.);  Suet  Jtd,  78.  We 
am  from  Ad  Att  xv.  11.  the  influence  which  she  possessed  over  the 
eesarians,  and  the  suspicion  with  which  Cicero  regarded  her.  [These 
andalous  stories  will  hardly  bear  sifting.  Servilia  was  probably  older  than 
Besar,  and  must  have  been  between  sixty  and  seventy  at  the  time  when  he 

said  to  have  shown  her  such  favour.  Brutus  was  only  fifteen  years  his 
rdor.] 
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unprepared  as  they  were  for  any  important  enterprideythql, 
ought  at  present  to  think  only  of  their  personal  safetj I 
the  salvation  of  the  Kepublic  depended  upon  It.  ^^^V. 
could  not  persuade  them.  Cassius,  who  was  the  naw 
vehement,  wished  to  go  to  Achaia,  where  many  of  til  ^ 
Pompeian  faction  had  betaken  themselves.  Brutus,  fall  (I 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  was  for  proceeding  tl 
Borne,  where  the  old  Republic  could  still  reckon  upol 
some  adherents  among  the  populace.  Cicero  employed  ■H( 
his  eloquence  to  dissuade  him  from  such  a  step :  it  was,  iitio 
said,  to  rush  upon  certain  ruin.  Brutus  was  obstinate,  fliow 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  what  with  the  excitable  passksas 
of  the  conspirators,  their  gross  negligence  of  all  ordinwab 
precautions,  and  his  own  want  of  consistency,  Cicero  Mele 
at  this  time  no  easy  part  to  play :  but  his  business  waBMjnl 
advise  for  the  future ;  and  therefore  it  was  hardly  beconuA) 
in  him  V)  dwell  as  he  did  on  the  recollection  of  all  tlilRo 
ought  to  have  been  done  on  the  Ides  of  March,  howefAr^ 
true  such  considerations  might  be.  Servilia  at  leDCTfgi] 
engaged  to  contrive  that  the  charge  of  the  supplies  shoaWky 
be  expunged  from  the  decree,  so  that  Cassius  might  Mto 
enabled  to  leave  Italy  at  once,  as  he  desired,  and  go  to  wB  \ 
province  already  assigned  him.  It  was  not  difficult  mwTIi 
this  to  make  Brutus  abandon  his  rash  project ;  he  iw#ie 
proposed  to  remain  where  he  was,  whilst  the  games  wMIAt 
he  was  bound  to  give  in  his  quality  of  Praetor  should  ki 
celebrated  in  Rome  by  deputy,  and  after  they  were  ot4k( 
he  would  set  out  for  Asia.  "Apart  from  this  proof wei 
affection  and  duty,"  writes  Cicero  to  his  friend,  afWiai 
relating  the  above  transactions,  ^^I  cannot  help  astfjthi 
myself  p 

'H  Bsvp*  oSos  aoL  TL  SvvaraL  vvvy  Ssoirpthrs ;  * 

*  This,  according  to  Valckenaer,  is  a  verse  of  Sophocles.    Diatr,ad^^ 
Fragm,  p.  192. 
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I  found  the  vessel  altogether  unsound,  or  I  might  say 
5tually  shattered:  no  plan,  no  rational  deliberation,  no 
lethod  of  any  kind.  I  am  therefore  the  more  firmly 
tsolved  as  soon  as  possible  to  take  my  flight  from  hence 
here, 

*^ * Neque  Pelopidarum  factay  nequefamam  audiam^ "^      \a^'1^\\ 

ence  it  appears  that  all  he  had  effected  by  his  interven- 
Dn  was  to  prevent  Brutus  from  rushing  headlong  on  his 
vn  destruction.     The  chief  of  the  conspiracy  remained 

before,  utterly  inactive  ^  and  shortly  after  the  meeting  *  Ep.  I'iA. 
^ove  described,  he  writes  to  Atticus:  "When  I  saw 
2arly  at  Lanuvium,  just  as  you  do,  that  our  friends  had 
Lly  just  so  much  hope  of  their  lives  as  Antonius  chose 
allow  them,  I  gave  up  the  cause  for  lost.  Now  listen 
my  words  uttered  with  calm  deliberation:  the  death 
^ich  our  enemies  design  for  us  is  in  my  estimation  an 
kiominious  fate,  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  dictated  to  us 
^  Antonius.  This  impending  misery  then  I  am  resolved 
^  fly  from,  not  through  fear  of  death  itself,  but  because 
lope  to  encounter  death  some  day  in  a  worthier  shape, 
liis  is  all  the  fault  of  Brutus:'*^  and  in  an  earlier  letters  Ep.n\, 
fe  observes :  "  He  (Brutus)  has  taken  more  pains  to  secure 
t^  immortality  of  his  own  name  than  our  welfare."*  *  £p.706. 

(AtU  XV.  L) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  cherished  vision  of  Cicero's  mind 
^^  been  the  reversal  of  all  the  late  Dictator's  obnoxious 
Screes,  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  Republic  in  the 
I'^ne  condition  precisely  as  during  his  own  Consulate  and 
fce  period  immediately  following.  Never  had  his  imagi- 
>X\oxi  been  more  active  than  on  the  Ides  of  March.  The 
:>pes  he  then  indulged  in^at  another  time  he  would  have 
t^onounced  impossibilities;  for  the  next  hour  after  the 
txirder  gave  plain  proof  that  no  scheme  of  political  re- 
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volution  had  been  previously  concerted  by  the  conspiraion 
and  from  the  fact  of  their  instantly  calling  out  d 
name,  it  would  seem  that  they  relied  entirely  upon  him 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  government.     But  alio 
for  an  instant  the  practicability  of  such  a  restoration,  it 
very  evident  from  the  general  tenour  of  his  life,  es 
after  his  exile,  that  Cicero  was  not  calculated  to  be  its  n 
strument.     To  overthrow  Antonius  in  the  full  career 
his  ambition,  together  with  Dolabella,  his  creature  and 
league,  or  to  induce  them  of  their  own  will  to  lay  d 
the  Consular  authority ;  to  purge  a  Senate  chiefly 
sisting  of  Caesar's  partizans ;  to  hold  the  veterans  in  C 
and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  their  demands ;  to  kindle 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  a  cause  they  had  forgo 
all  this  was  no  slight  or  easy  task.     In  moments  of 
excitement  impossibilities  may  be  overlooked ;  but  a 
action  speedily  occurs  in  minds  of  less  energetic  otdtf. 
Already,  in  the  assembly  held  in  the  Temple  of  Teflon 
Cicero  was  well  pleased  at  finding  himself  able  to  obtaa 
an  amnesty  for  his  friends,  and  was  fain  to  consent  without 
opposition  to  the  ratification  of  Caesar's  measures.     Sooi 
after  he  turned  his  back  on  Rome,  he  begins  to  speak  &-i  . 
paragingly  of  his  beloved  Brutus  and  Cassius,  whom  he  A  ^^ 
least  had  no  right  to  blame  ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  hoi 
passed  away,  we  find  him  once  more  quietly  occupied  wi4 
the  composition  of  philosophical  treatises. 

Some  faint  hopes,  though  mingled  with  doubt  aJ 
anxiety,  he  still  rested  on  the  young  Octavius.  On  ilk 
10th  of  June  he  writes  thus  to  Atticus:  "  He  posseswiij 
as  I  have  not  failed  to  recognize,  intellect  and  courage| 
and  the  disposition  he  has  testified  towards  our  heroes  St 
just  what  we  could  wish.  But  how  far  he  is  to  be  trusteJC 
considering  his  immature  age,  his  name,  his  inlieritanoif 
>  Ep.i2A.     and  his  flatterers,  is  an  anxious  question."^ 

(^«.XT.  12.). 
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^.    When  a  man  no  longer  yonng  finds  himself  circum- 
|Jrt;anced  as  Cicero  now  was,  his  natural  habits  and  dis- 
JDosition   are   wont   insensibly   to   reassume    their  sway, 
early  as  the    commencement  of   April  we   find   him 
cupied  in  building  at  his  Tusculan  villa;    at  Puteoli, 
here  he  spent  a  great  part  of  the  spring,  he  gave  lessons 
rhetoric  to  Hirtius  and  Pansa ;  then  again  we  find  him 
jipcurring  to  the  subject  of  the  temple  which  he  designed 
jjp  dedicate  to  TuUia ;  and  above  all  his  literary  pursuits 
continued  to  employ  his  time  and  thoughts.^     His  iioble^^Wy^J-? 
dbreatise  "Z>^  Senectute^^  has  been  mentioned  already.     ItJ^f'^^tt.* 
jras  succeeded  by  another  with  the  title  ^^  De  Amicitia.^^^^;ii}^^]2\. 
e  composed  also  the  work  entitled   ^^De  Gloria^^  un-^^*^ 
rtunately  no  longer  extant,  but  of  which  he  thought  very 
T^ghly  himself.^     To  this  period  likewise  we  may  probably  y^w»-y^g^-» 
ipfer  the  composition — or  at  all  events  the  completion  —  xvLbfej^'' 
if  the  work  ** De  Natura  Deorurriy^  dedicated  to  Brutus ; 
,  i^e  treatise    ^^De  Divinatione,^   that   "Z>^  Fato^'   part  of 
Which  is  lost,  and  probably  the   commencement  of  the 
•j^.De  qfficm."»  \X%^^ 

Before  setting  out  on  the  journey  he  had  so  long  con-^"*"*^^*^**^ 

plated,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  nephew 
in  the  Kepublican  party,  and  of  presenting  him  in  person 

Brutus*,  who  was  at  this  time  at  the  island  of  Nesis JJ J'^.'-'^^mp! 
ear  Puteoli,  having  continued  to  linger  on  board  his  vessel  SS;  5.f  xV. 
icar  the  coast,  after  leaving  Lanuvium.    Cicero  had  quitted  ^^'^ 
usculum  at  the  end  of  June,  and  was  now  likewise  in 
e  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
Kde  up  to  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Greece.     Parental 
'Midsection  had  made  him  fix  upon  Athens  as  the  object  of 
^jjps  journey,  his  appointment  by  DolabeUa*  to  the  oflBce 
i>f  honorary  legate  for  five  years,  giving  him  the  option 
j*pf  residing  or  travelling  wherever  he  chose.*     He  purposed  *  Ep.  723. 

♦  On  the  2nd  of  Jane. 
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however  to  be  in  E.ome  again  by  the  let  of  Janoarj, 
when  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  to  enter  on  their  Consulate^ 
and  a  favourable  crisis  in  public  affairs  might  be  antid- 

^  Epp.7As.i  pated  in  consequence.^ 

plkiii^i!*  '^     ^*  length,  after  much  delay  and  hesitation^  the  eve  of 
his  departure  arrived,  and  feelings  of  gloom  and  despos*] 
dency  took  possession  of  his  mind.     "  My  departure," 
writes  to   Atticus,    **  brings   with    it   many    disquieti 
thoughts,  especially  that  of  leaving  you.  I  dread  too  the 
Acuities  of  the  voyage,  which  seems  alike  uncongenial  to 
age  and  dignity,  and  there  is  something  rather  perverse  ii 
choosing  such  a  moment  for  it :  for  I  quit  my  country  ii 
peace  to  return  to  it  in  a  time  of  war  *  ;  and  the  raomenti 
I  might  so  pleasantly  occupy  in  my  rich  and  smiling  do- 
mains, I  must  now  spend  in  a  distant  and  laborious  expe- 
dition.    But  one  thing  cheers  me  —  I  shall  be  able  to  be 
of  use  to  my  son,  or  at  least  to  find  out  what  may  bedone^ 
for  him.     And  then  I  hope  you  will  come  to  Greece  asyoo 
promised,  and  if  so,  everything  will  wear  a  brighter  coloiu^ 

2  Ep.  754, 2.  ing."^     It  must  be  confessed  that  his  courage  and  manliness 
compfrs's.*  'were  at  a  low  ebb  when  he  wrote  this;  but  ere  long  we 

shall  see  the  nobler  part  of  his  character  again  in  llfi 
ascendant,  and  the  lofty  sentiments  of  his  better  days 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  energy  of  action.  The 
tenderness  of  his  attachment  to  his  friend  is  in  itself  a 
pleasing  trait ;  it  was  duly  reciprocated  by  Atticus,  whO; 

3  Ep.  744.     wept  when  they  took  leave  of  each  other  at  Tusculum.' " 

(AU.  XV.  27.)  It/  

'    *    '   "  Had  you  shed  those  tears  in  my  presence,"  writes  Cicero^ 
"perhaps  I  should  have  given  up  my  voyage  altoo'ether.' 
He  extended  the  same  affectionate  interest  to  his  friendi 
^Epp. 7i9.i  little  daughter  Attica.*     Nor  was  their  mutual  regard*  i 

and  else- 

xv?28 -^xvi.*       *  Cic3ro  could  not  fail  to  apprehend  war  when  he  reflected  on  ih 

3. 6.)  bearing  of  Antonius  towards  Octavius,  and  on  his  determination  to  wita 

the  Cisalpine  from  Decimus.    Ep,  732.  (Alt,  xv.  21.);  comp.  720.  7f^ 

(^Att  XT.  7.  18.) 
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ihere  matter  of  sentiment.     It  displayed  itself  in  works  of 
active  zeal ;  and  we  observe  with  pleasure  Cicero's  inde- 
fatigable efforts  to  save  the  property  of  Atticus  at  Buthro- 
tum,  which  was  threatened  by  the  depredations  of  Caesar's 
veterans.     Many  letters  are   occupied  with  this  subject, 
J    some  being  addressed  to  other  individuals  concerned  in  it^\j^PPj^^^ 
J     Atticus  was  equally  zealous  in  the  service  of  Cicero,  and^^* 
n    it  was  to  his  counsel  that  the  latter  had  recourse  when  his 
I    pecuniary  affairs  became  embarrassed,  as  seems  to  have  been 
J    the  case  at  the  present  period.*  Uuxvi^^s)- 

^        Cicero  had  at  first  intended  to  set  sail  in  company  with  JJj^p®^**- 
jj    Brutus,  but  the  latter  delayed  his  departure  too  long  on 
J    account  of  the  games  which  C.  Antonius,  his  colleague  in 
g    the   Prsetorship,  was  exhibiting  in  his  name   at   Rome.^J^p-?*®.  * 
J    Cicero  had  frequent  interviews  with  him,  and  visited  him 
^    in  the  island  of  Nesis  a  few  days  only  before  his  own  de- 
j    parture.*     He  found  him  highly  pleased  at  the  manner  in [Att'l^riS 
^    which  the  games  had  been  received.*    Loud  acclamations'*  pm.  ii.13.; 

'  ,  ,  ,  comp.  Plut. 

.    bad  attended  the  delivery  of  certain  passages  from  Attius's^'*'-  21- 
play  of  TereuSy  expressing  hatred  of  tyrants,  and  this  con- 
soled him  for  not  having  been  allowed  to  represent  the 
tragedy  of  Brutus  by  the  same  author,  and  also  for  his 
disappointment  in  Cicero's  absence  on  the  occasion.*  ^  Libo, « fw»-  748,  i.-, 
father-in-law  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  joined  them  at  Nesis^  s.;  xt.  as.) 
bringing  intelligence  that  Sextus  was  ready  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  provided  his  patrimony  were  restored  to  him,  and  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  Caesarian  faction  would  disband  their  troops.^  7  Ep,  749. 1. 

J    The  matter  he  said  was  already  in  treaty;  Lepidus  hadcompfDio**^ 
acted  discreetly  in  this  affair  in  concert  with  Antonius  ;  for  10!"' 


t 


t 
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.  *  These  were  the  Apollinarian  games,  which  were  partly  dramatic  and 
partly  gymnastic,  and  included  also  combats  of  wild  beasts.  The  Praetor 
C.  Antonius  was  brother  of  the  ConsuL  Brutus  was  also  hurt  at  the  games 
being  announced  for  the  Nones  of  Jidius;  the  name  Quintilts  should  haye 
been  used,  he  thought,  for  the  other  recalled  .the  memory  of  Caesar.  Epp^ 
749,  l.j  747,  1.  (,AU,  xvi  4.  1.) 

T 
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to  him  it  was  of  great  moment  that  Spain,  which  he 
governed  conjointly  with  Asinius  Pollio,  should  be  evaca- 
ated  by  the  six  Pompeian  legions.  Lepidus  had  the 
neighbouring  division  of  Gaul  likewise  under  his  command; 
Asinius  and  Plancus,  the  latter  of  whom  held  the  rest  of 
Transalpine  GttuI,  were  yet  to  be  gidned,  and  then  if 
Antonius  should  succeed  in  getting  possession  of  the 
province  assigned  to  Decimus  Brutus,  who  would  be  able 
to  oppose  their  schemes  ? 

At  Nesis,  Cicero  likewise  met  Cassius,  who  was  lying 

\au'x^.'%)  ^'^^  ^^3  vessels  off  Naples.^  He  and  Brutus  exhorted 
each  other  to  adopt  a  more  decided  line  of  resistance  to 
Antonius,  and  the  fruits  of  their  resolution  afterwards 
appeared  in  a  document  they  addressed  to  him  on  the  4dr 
of  August,  in  reply  to  a  hostile  edict  and  letter  on  his  paiti 

s^.767.  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  frighten  them  out  of  Italy.* 
But  it  was  too  late :  they  had  already  wasted  five  important 
months,  which  Antonius  on  the  other  hand  had  employed 
with  the  utmost  dexterity  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
designs.  What  could  they  venture  to  hope  from  Octa- 
vius  ?  Or  what  from  the  people  ?  of  whom,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  applause  bestowed  on  the  Apollinarian  games, 
Cicero  complains:  ^^  Alas  I  that  the  Boman  people  can 
only  use  their  hands  for  public  acclamations,  instead  of 
performing  with  them  any  deed  for  the  defence  of  the 

!  Ef'  ^^'h  Commonwealth  I "  ^ 

{AU.  XVI.  2.) 

And  now,  saddened  by  the  spectacle  of  all  that  followed 
on  Csesar's  assassination,  by  the  intrigues,  the  party  amr 
mosities,  the  short-sightedness  of  those  whose  aims  weie 
purest,  and  the  demoralization  of  those  whose  talentt 
placed  them  foremost  in  the  struggle,  we  turn  with  a  sense 
of  relief  to  linger  for  a  while  amid  scenes  which  awaken 
the  purer  sympathies  of  humanity.  Such  we  find  in  % 
letter  addressed  by  C.  Matius  to  Cicero  at  the  end  of 
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May.  Our  pleasure^  indeed,  is  purchased  at  some  cost : 
for  the  letter  to  which  this  is  a  reply  forces  us  to  acknow- 
ledge with  pain  that  obstinate  devotion  to  a  party  will  too 
often  induce  men,  great  and  honourable  in  every  other 
respect,  to  forget  all  the  sentiments  of  moderation  and 
mercy.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  in  a  Kepublic. 
Cicero  had  been  treated  by  Caesar  with  singular  magna- 
nimity. The  reflection  upon  the  Ides  of  March,  which  he 
had  found  so  consoling  amidst  the  first  disappointments 
thereupon  ensuing,  gave  way  before  long  to  a  sense  of  vain 
regret  for  "  the  man  who  treated  him  with  admirable  kind- 
ness."'    And  now  that  the  schemes  of  Antonius  had  ffra-»  Epp.evi.i 

^         698.  iAtt. 

dually  unfolded  themselves,  we  find  him  (at  the  end  of ^^- 13. 17.) 
May)  writing  thus  to  Atticus :  ^^  Think  of  me  as  you  will ; 
if  things  go  on  as  they  seem  likely  to  do,  the  Ides  of  March 
will  comfort  me  no  longer.  For,  possibly  he  (Caesar) 
would  not  have  returned  among  us* ;  we  should  not  have 
found  ourselves  constrained  by  fear  to  give  our  sanction  to 
all  his  ordinances ;  or  again,  favoured  as  I  was  by  him,  I 
might  very  well  have  borne  him  for  a  master  in  my  old 
age,  since  now  having  got  rid  of  him,  we  are  not  any 
nearer  to  freedom."  *  Yet  even  in  this  passage  he  cannot;  5»-  7io. 
help  uttering  a  bitter  curse  upon  himf;  and  assuredly  his 
heart  remained   unreconciled  to  his  memory,  while   he 

'*'  This  may  be  taken  as  referring  either  to  the  probability  that  Ciesar, 

who  was  in  ill  health  at  the  time  of  his  assassination,  might  haye  perished 

in  the  campaign  for  which  he  was  then  preparing  against  the  Parthians ; 

or,  which  seems  a  more  probable  supposition,  Cicero  intended  to  saj  that 

had  things  been  conducted  more  prudently,  and  had  the  life  of  Antonius 

Hot  been  spared,  another  Csssar  would  not  haye  risen  in  his  person  to  act  as 

a.  still  more  pernicious  foe  to  the  Bepublic.     [Abeken  follows,  apparently, 

Schiitz's  reading ;  lUe  enim  [^aut]  nunquam  revertisset    But,  omitting  the 

conjectural  aut,  the  meaning  is,  *'  He  might  neyer,  perhaps,  have  returned,** 

Q,nd  can  only  refer  to  the  chance  of  Caesar's  death  in  his  Parthian  cam« 

Jiaign.] 

*  '['  Gratiosi  eramus  apud  iUam,  quern  Dii  mortuum  perduint 
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assailed  even  the  generous  friends  of  the  deceased  with 
sneers  and  vituperation.  One  of  these  was  C«  Matius,  a 
Boman  knight;  a  man  of  refinement  and  susceptibility. 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  Csesar^  whom  be  bad  attended 
in  Gaul ;  and  doubtless  when  there  he  had  helped  to  con* 
firm  the  good  understanding  between  his  leader  and  Cicero. 
Though  faithful  to  Caesar^  he  declined  any  active  partici- 
pation in  the  civil  war^  and^  conducting  himself  with  good 
sense  and  moderation^  did  his  utmost  to  restore  general 
tranquillity.  Csesar  reciprocated  his  feelings  of  attach- 
ment ;  and  Matius  employed  the  credit  he  enjoyed  with 
the  chief  of  the  State,  in  doing  good  oflSces  to  many  indi- 
viduals, Cicero  among  the  number.  He  continued  firm  in 
his  friendship  to  Csesar  during  the  period  of  bis  dominion; 
and  how  deeply  he  lamented  his  death  we  have  alreadf 
»  Epp.  112.;    seen.^     At  that  time  Cicero  failed  to  recognize  the  truth 

3^2.;  614.  ,  ...  . 

^ix^ii.^''  ^^  ^^®  words ;  in  writing  to  Atticus  he  even  blamed  and 
jjiv,  vi.  12.)  abused  him.^  He  reproached  him,  moreover,  for  coDCor- 
683.  (Mt,  '*  ring  in  the  ratification  of  an  earlier  edict  of  Caesar's,  which 

xiv.  2. 6.)  ^     ,  ' 

the   circumstances    had   demanded;    and  above   all,  for 


promoting  the  public  games  given  by  Octavius  in 
'  l^w-  708.i  honour.^  Matius  complained  of  his  language ;  and  Cicero, 
xi.M.f**'*  ^who  could  not  afford  to  forfeit  so  great  a  man's  regard, 
<  Ep.  715.     wrote  to  him  in  excuse.*     His  eminent  talents  and  com- 

(Z)i0.  xi.  27.)  ,      /.  ,  11- 

mand  of  language  were  not  wont  to  desert  nim  on  occa* 
sions  like  this :  yet  how  cold  and  artificial  does  bis  letter 
*^j-^6.^g  sound  when  compared  with  the  reply  of  Matius  !*  In  this 
we  behold  the  merits  of  Csesar  set  forth  in  attractive 
colours,  and  the  whole  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  pore 
sentiment,  both  delightful  and  refreshing.  Could  Cicero^ 
who  was  assuredly  no  stranger  himself  to  the  softer 
emotions,  read  without  a  sense  of  shame  the  foUowizig 
words :  "  I  was  conscious  I  had  done  nothing  which  conH 
offend  the  feelings  of  an  upright  man.     How  little  then 
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could  I  imagine  that  any  one  would  have  brought  you  to 
believe  such  things  against  me,  without  the  slightest  proof, 
great  and  various  as  are  your  mental  endowments,  and 
faithful  as  I  have  ever  been  in  my  partiality  for  you  ?  It 
is  charged  upon  me  as  a  crime  that  I  lament  the  death  of 
one  who  was  bound  to  me  in  the  closest  friendship;  that  I 
£nd  it  hard  to  bear  the  reflection  that  the  man  I  loved  has 
been  murdered.  For  they  say,  our  country  ought  to  be 
more  to  us  than  any  private  friendship.  Thus  they  take 
it  for  granted  that  Caesar's  murder  was  beneficial  to  our 
country.  But  I  will  be  honest :  I  confess  this  is  altogether 
a  height  of  wisdom  to  which  I  have  not  attained.  In  the 
civil  war  I  was  not,  properly  speaking,  of  Caesar's  party ; 
I  did  not  regard  his  cause  with  favour ;  yet  I  would  not 
abandon  my  friend.  These  dissensions  and  their  origin  I 
alike  condemned;  and  I  sought  to  stifle  them  in  their 
birth.  When  my  friend  proved  victorious,  no  temptation 
of  honour  or  of  wealth  seduced  me.  On  the  contrary,  I 
even  suffered  loss  of  property  in  consequence  of  one  of  his 
laws ;  a  law  which  gave  many  the  power  of  remaining  in 
this  State,  who  are  now  rejoicing  in  his  death.  I  exerted 
myself  in  behalf  of  many  who  were  in  the  conqueror's 
power,  as  zealously  as  if  it  had  been  for  my  own  safety. 
Thus,  the  deliverance  and  well-being  of  all  being  the  object 
of  my  desire,  how  can  I  do  otherwise  than  grieve  most 
deeply  at  the  murder  of  him  in  whom  all  hope  of  the 
general  welfare  centered  ?  And  to  see  those  very  men  the 
perpetrators  of  the  deed,  who  were  the  subjects  of  general 
envy  on  account  of  the  favours  they  received  at  his  hands! 
*  Then  you  shall  suffer,'  they  say,  *  for  your  presumption 
in  daring  to  disapprove  of  our  exploit.'  O  unexampled 
arrogance !  And  shall  one  man  then  be  allowed  to  glorify 
himself  for  a  deed  of  violence^  while  another  may  not 
even  grieve  for  it  with  impunity?    But  they  can  do 
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nothing  with  me.  No  danger  nor  terror  shall  turn  me 
aside  from  the  duties  of  friendship,  or  from  indulging  iB 
the  natural  feelings  of  humanity.  I  could  wish  that 
Caesar's  death  were  lamented  by  all  the  world.  And  u 
for  my  own  patriotism,  if  the  whole  course  of  my  life 
hitherto,  and  what  remains  of  it  hereafter,  do  not  bear 
witness  to  it,  I  will  not  attempt  to  prove  it  by  any  length- 
ened demonstration." 

While  acknowledging  that  in  the  correspondence  which 
passed  between  Cicero  and  Matius  on  this  occasion,  the 
latter  appears  in  by  far  the  most  advantageous  light,  we 
must  remember  that  Cicero  stood  somewhat  in  the  poutioe  j 
of  the  hero  of  the  ancient  Tragic  Drama,  whose  destinj 
was  to  struggle  against  time  and  circumstance.    And,  if  k 
erred  in  failing  to  recognize  the  great  mission  of  Csdmt, 
was  not  his  error  human  ?  Once  he  had  been  himself  the  in- 
strument of  saving  the  State  from  destruction,  and  had 
been  called  the  Father  of  his  Country.    Let  not  blame  then 
be  cast  upon  him  by  any  who  have  known  what  it  is  them- 
selves  to  have  embraced  a  political  party,  and  fought  and 
laboured  for  it  with  all  their  strength.    It  is  true  his  letten 
to  Atticus  at  this  time  exhibit  no  marks  of  enlightened 
statesmanship,  or  of  the  qualifications  requisite  in  one  who 
might  have  averted  the  ruin  of  the  State  :  but  he  disanns 
us  by  his  own  words  after  relating  the  incapacity  of  Brutos  |[ 
and  Cassius,  and  the  treatment  they  submitted  to  from 

»  Ep.  721.     Antonius.     "  I  am  worn  out,"  he  says,  "  with  sorrow."  * 
On  the  16th  or  17th  of  July,  he  set  sail  from  his  re- 
sidence near  Pompeii,  with  three  small  vessels.     He  kept 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Khegium,  ready  to  land  any  I 
where  he  might  like.     He  came  to  shore  at  Velia,  and 
visited  the  estate  of  his  friend  Trebatius,  then  absent ;  to 

'  «^o.755.     whom  he  addressed  a  letter  from  the  spot  (July  20-)' 
This  letter  and  another  to  the  same  written  from  Hh^um 
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B  on  the  28thf  are  in  a  cheerful  strain.  The  last  is  ao- 
i  4M>mpanied  by  his  treatise  entitled  Topica,  which  he  had 
I  completed  on  the  voyage.^  It  was  occasioned  by  susp.iss. 
U  former  request  of  Trebatius,  who  having  met  with  Aris- ^^'*'*  ^"' *^ 
I  totle's  work  so  entitled  in  Cicero's  library  at  Tusculum^ 
u  asked  for  explanations  on  the  subject.  Cicero  advised 
^  him  to  study  the  work  itself,  but  Trebatius  could  not 
master  it,  nor  did  he  derive  any  effectual  assistance  from  a 
i  certain  Bhetor  to  whom  he  had  recourse.  At  that  time 
^  Cicero  was  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  his  wishes^  but 
|l  promised  his  aid  at  some  future  period ;  and  now  in  his 
m  friend's  own  home  he  bethought  himself  of  his  engage- 
li  ment.  As  he  pursued  his  voyage  to  Bhegium  he  wrote 
y  down  his  observations,  which  form  an  excellent  introduc- 
1  tion  to  the  work  of  the  Greek  philosopher.  Cut  off  as  he 
If  was  from  all  literary  assistance,  and  assuredly  not  in  a 
I  state  of  mind  favourable  to  sustained  mental  exertion,  the 
!  execution  of  this  treatise  may  well  astonish  us  by  the  idea 
it  conveys  of  the  clearness  of  his  intellect,  the  retentive- 
ness  of  his  memory,  and  his  facility  of  expression.^  >  Toptca,  i. 

Before  arriving  at  Khegium,  he  stopped  again  to  pay  a 
visit  to  another  friend  at  Yibo.    This  was  Sica,  who  had 
received  him  hospitably  at  the  time  he  was  quitting  Italy 
as  an  exile.     From  hence  he  again  wrote  to  Atticus,  re- 
p    questing  him  to  settle  some  debts  for  him.     At  the  same 
I    time  he  sends  him  an  introduction  to  prefix  to  the  trea- 
tise De  Gloria  which  he  had  before  presented  to  him  ;  for 
happening  to  read  over  the  Academicce  Qucestiones  on  his 
I    voyage,  he  discovered  that  the  preface  originally  sent  with 
the  De  Gloria  had  also  been  used  for  this  latter  work. 
^  I  keep,"  he  says,  *'  a  volume  of  introductory  chapters, 
ready  written,  from  which  I  make  a  selection  when  I 
want  one  for  any  new  work.     Thus  it  happened  that  at 
Tusculum  I  gave  you  this  preface  along  with  the  book, 
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not  remembering .  that  I  had  used  it  already.  As  soon  as 
I  discovered  my  mistake^  I  composed  another  instead  of  it, 
»  Ep.  758.  which  I  now  send  you."  ^  Assuredly  did  we  not  know 
what  Cicero  was  in  his  public  and  official  career,  the 
occurrences  of  this  voyage  would  make  us  imagine  he  was 
born  to  be  an  author  only. 

The  remainder  of  this  letter  is  written  in  a  dissatisfied 
and  melancholy  strain.     "Truly  my  Atticus,"  he  sayas, 
**  I  often   ask  myself,  17  hsvp^  6B69  aot  tI  BuvaToi :  why 
am  I  not   with  you?    why  am  I  not  beholding   those 
jewels  of  Italy,  my  own  delightful  villas  ?     I  must  not 
say  too  much  about  it.     But,  not  to  be  with  you  I  and 
wherefore?    to  avoid  danger?     If  I  am  right,   there  is  I 
none  near   at   hand;   and  you   wish  I  should  be   back 
again  by  the  time  it  really  comes ;  for  you  say  my  jou^ 
ney  is  every  where  highly  approved  of,  but  only  on  the 
understanding  that  I  am  to  appear  in  Borne  again  on 
the  15th  of  January.     I  will  indeed  do  my  best  to  return 
by  that  time ;  for  I  would  rather  be  in  Kome,  encom- 
passed with  fears,  than  free  from  alarm  at  your  beloved 
Athens." 

He  desired  to  avoid  the  usual  route  to  Greece,  which 
lay  from  Brundisium  across  the  sea,  fearing  to  encounter 
the  Macedonian  legions  which  Antonius  had  ordered  into 
E^^HB'i''  I^^ly-^     He  accordingly  directed  his  course  to  Sicily, and  1 
(,Att.xvi.5.)  entered  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  on  the  15th  of  August 
But  he  only  remained  a  day  or  two  in  that  city,  beliering 
that  a  longer  sojourn  in  so  important  a  place  would  ^ve 
rise  to  unfavourable  surmises.     As  he  was  pursuing  his , 
voyage,  however,  adverse  winds  drove  him  back  to  Leu- 1 
copetra,  a  promontory  not  far  from  Ehegium.      Froffl  i 
thence  he  made  another  attempt  to  get  into  the  open  sea, 
but  had  scarcely  sailed  three  hundred  stadia*  when  be 

*  [Among  the  Bomans  the  mile  was  strictlj  a  land  measure.    At  aei 
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was  a  second  time  driven  back  to  Leucopetra.  Whilst 
waiting  for  a  favourable  wind,  at  the  neighbouring  resi- 
dence  of  his  friend  Valerius,  certain  citizens  of  Rhegium 
arrived  there,  men  of  consequence,  who  had  just  left 
Home,  bringing  the  intelligence  that  there  appeared  every 
prospect  of  a  reconciliation  between  Antonius  and  the  two 
chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  from  whom  they  likewise  brought 
an  edict  expressed  in  energetic  yet  reasonable  terms. 
The  Senate,  they  said,  was  to  assemble  in  great  force 
on  the  1st  of  September,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius  had 
earnestly  requested  that  the  former  Consuls  and  Praetors 
would  be  present  on  the  occasion.  There  was  reason  to 
hope  that  Antonius  would  dismiss  his  evil  counsellors, 
relinquish  his  designs  on  Gaul,  and  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Senate.^  One  of  these  men  had  lately  conferred »  pa«.  i. 
with  Brutus  at  Naples,  having  been  his  guest  there. 
They  showed  Cicero  at  the  same  time  a  speech  addressed 
by  Antonius  to  the  people,  which  pleased  him  so  much, 
that  he  immediately  began  to  think  of  returning  to  Rome. 
In  this  design  he  was  confirmed  by  hearing  from  the 
same  informants  that  his  presence  was  ardently  desired  in 
the  city,  where  his  journey  had  been  the  subject  of  much 
animadversion.  When  his  resolution  was  taken,  without 
reference  to  the  sarcastic  observations  of  Atticus  in  a  letter 
which  greeted  him  in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  his  friend 
now  blamed  his  journey  (of  which  he  had  before  expressed 
approbation),  saying  it  was  very  suitable  to  the  views  of  an 
Epicurean,  but  little  worthy  of  a  Stoic  philosopher.^  «  Ep,  rw. 

Cicero  reached  Velia  on  his  way  back  on  the  17th  of 
August.  Brutus  no  sooner  heard  of  his  arrival  there, 
than  he  hastened  on  foot  to  meet  him,  from  three  miles' 
distance  where  his  ships  were  lying  at  anchor.     "  O  ye 

they  used  the  Greek  measure  stadium,  equiyalent  generally  to  an  eighth  of 
a  mile,  which  was  employed  indifferently  by  land  and  water.] 
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ijjp. 759.  gods  1 "  exclaims  Cicero  writing  to  Atticus*;  "how  on- 
cerely  did  he  rejoice  at  my  return!  all  that  he  bad 
hitherto  concealed  in  silence,  he  now  poured  forth  from 
the  fulness  of  his  heart.*  But  what  he  most  regretted 
was  my  absence  from  the  Senate  on  the  1st  of  August" 
On  that  day,  the  Consular  L.  Calpumius  Piso,  &ther-in- 
law  of  CaBsar,  had  had  the  courage  to  come  forward  with 
a  spirited  and  patriotic  speech  in  opposition  to  Antonius; 
but  he  had  been  feebly  seconded  by  those  in  the  Senate 

a  Phil,  i,  4.  who  ought  to  havc  given  him  their  support.*  Thii 
example  was  calculated  to  arouse  Cicero's  emulation ;  and 
the  more  so  as  his  self-esteem  was  wounded  on  hearing 
from  Brutus  that  it  was  currently  reported  he  had  gone  to 
Greece  to  amuse  himself  with  the  spectacle  of  the  Olympic 
Games. 

Cicero  and  Brutus  never  met  again  after  this  interview. 
The  latter  quitted  Italy  together  with  Cassius,  shortly 
after ;  and  from  Athens  they  departed  to  the  provinces 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them  respectively  by  Casstf, 
having  no  regard  to  the  subsequent  exchanges  decreed  by 

iL^S"'  ^^'   *^®  Senate  and  people.^ 

Thus  it  was  that  the  caprice  of  the  elements,  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  and  his  natural  inclinations,  con- 
curred in  bringing  Cicero  back  to  Italy;  once  more  to 
tread  the  soil  on  which  the  fabric  of  his  glory  had  been 
reared,  on  which  it  was  destined  yet  again  to  appear 
conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  then  to  be  cast 
down  to  ruin. 

On  his  arrival  in  Rome  on  the  last  day  of  August,  he 
found  all  the  anticipations  verified  which  his  last  con- 
versation with  Brutus  had  awakened  in  him;  and  ho 
experienced  the  truth  of  his  own  words  to  Atticus  within 

*  Namely,  how  much  he  was  griered  that  Cicero  should  leave  Italy  joA 
at  that  time. 
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a  fortnight  before :   **  And  so  it  is,  that  having  withdrawn 
myself  when  the  danger  appeared  less  imminent,  I  am 
now  about  to  throw  myself  headlong  into  the  fire."  ^    Joy- '  ^z*-  ^w- 
ful  acclamations,  indeed,  greeted  him  when  he  appeared 
before  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  people  loudly  testified 
their  eagerness  for  his  return  * ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to^  ^i"^*  dt. 
show  himself  in  the  Senate  on  the  very  next  day,  as 
Antonius  requested,  having  heard  that  a  proposition  was 
to  be  brought  forward  for  paying  divine   honours    to 
Caesar;   for  Antonius  now  openly  professed  himself  a 
partizan  of  the  late  Dictator,  and  the  executor  of  all  his 
designs.     Cicero  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  fatigue. 
Upon  which   Antonius  publicly  declared  he  would  send 
workmen  to  pull  down  his  dwelling.^     His  interview  with  3  PMri  5.;  \ 
Brutus  had  already  convinced  him  that  nothing  was  to  be  '  * 
expected  from  the  edict  of  which  the  Bbegian  messengers 
had  informed  him,  or  from  another  issued  by  Antonius  in 
the  same   strain:    and  it  was  evident  that  no  prospect 
whatever  existed  of  an  accommodation  between  the  Con* 
sul  and  the  Pnetors.     On  the  following  day,  which  was 
the  2nd  of  September,  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Senate,  and  delivered  against  Antonius,  who  was  absent, 
the  first  of  the  Philippic  orations.     He  spoke,  as  he  after- 
wards said,  '^  with  less  freedom  than  was  his  wont,  yet 
with  more  than  the  dangers  impending  over  him,  and  the 
threats  of  Antonius,  rendered  prudent."*     "It  was  to* pa//. t. 7, 
follow  the  example  of  Piso,"  these  were  his  words,  **  who 
spoke  so  courageously  on  the  1st  of  August,  but  which 
was  not  imitated  by  the  other  senators,  that  I  hastened  to 
Home.     It  was  not  that  I  expected  to  do  good  to  the 
cause  (for  of  this  I  had  no  hope,  nor  was  my  strength 
sufficient  for  it),  but  that  in  case  I  should  meet  with  a 
fate  befitting  humanity  (for  monstrous  and  unnatural 
are  some  of  the  ills  with  which  I  am  threatened)  thQ 
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words  I  this  day  utter  may  remain  an  imperishaUfi 
witness  of  my  love  to  the  Bepublic."  He  then  proceecb 
to  relate  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct  since  Csesar'a 
death ;  explains  the  motives  which  had  led  to  his  departure 
from  Italy  and  return  thither ;  complains  of  the  reception 
he  had  met  with  from  Antonius,  and  of  the  poethumons 
honours  decreed  to  Caesar ;  at  the  same  time  deolaring  hia 
acquiescence  in  all  the  late  Dictator's  enactments,  providing 
they  had  not  been  falsified  or  added  to  by  Antonius^ 
against  whose  edicts  he  protests  in  decided  and  vehement 
terms.  He  concludes  with  exhorting  Dolabella^  who  wa> 
present^  and  Antonius,  also,  to  remember  the  paths  of 
true  glory,  and  to  aim  at  acquiring  the  love  rather  than 
the  fear  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Moderate  as  was  the 
tone  of  this  speech,  especially  when  compared  with  those 
that  followed,  it  sufficed  to  inflame  the  ire  of  Antonios, 
and  rendered  all  reconciliation  at  once  impossible.  Speak- 
ing of  it  afterwards,  Cicero  says:  "  I  attacked  Antonius  so 
vigorously — for  I  was  the  only  freeman  in  an  assembly 
of  slaves  —  that  he  could  not  endure  it,  and  his  whole 
wrath,  heightened  by  the  fumes  of  wine,  was  poured  out 

»  Ep,  812, 2.  upon  me."  ^ 

The  circumstance  thus  alluded  to  took  place  at  a  sitting 
of  the  Senate  on  the  19th  of  September.  Cicero  had  beea 
summoned  by  Antonius  to  attend  it,  but  did  not  choose  to 
appear.  For  seventeen  days,  at  his  residence  near  Tibor, 
Antonius  had  brooded  over  this  speech.*  In  his  reply,  he 
seemed,  as  Cicero  wrote  to  Cassius,  '^not  so  mudi  to 

«i?p.862.     speak,  as  to  vomit  words."^     Cicero  was  confident  that 
had  he  not,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  friends,  stayed  j. 

*  PhU  V.  7.  In  a  letter  to  Cassius,  Cicero  says :  In  villa  MetdH 
(^Scipionis^  complures  dies  meditatus  erat  Div,  xii.  2.  This  Metellas  wis 
father-in-law  to  Pompeius,  and  after  the  battle  of  Thapsns  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  sea.    Antonius  now  possessed  his  yiUa. 
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away  from  the  Senate  and  taken  measures  for  his  personal 
security,  he  would  have  fallen  a  bloody  victim  to  the 
enmity  which  Antonius  then  declared  as^ainst  him.^  The  *  Ep.  res. 
substance  of  the  Consuls  harangue  we  learn  from  the^Ai/.T.7. 
second  Philippic  which  Cicero  composed  soon  afterwards, 
as  though  with  the  intention  of  delivering  it,  face  to  face, 
in  reply  to  his  antagonist :  it  was,  however,  never  really 
spoken.*  It  must  be  confessed  that  Antonius  dealt  some 
forcible  blows  at  certain  failings  of  his  opponent.  He 
read  aloud  a  letter  he  had  received  from  him  in  the  affair 
of  Sextus  Clodius,  expressing  the  utmost  devotion  to  his 
interests ;  but  his  principal  charge  against  Cicero  was  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  conspiracy  against  Csesar,  and  the 
instigator  of  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  conspira- 
tors. He  hoped  by  these  accusations  to  excite  the  wrath 
of  the  veterans  against  him.  "The  madman,"  writes 
Cicero  to  Cassius,  "  asserts  that  I  was  the  author  of  your 
glorious  deed.  Would  I  had  been  so !  He  would  not 
then  have  been  able  to  tyrannize  over  us."^  «^.763. 

Cicero's  indignation  against  Antonius  now  knew  no 
bounds.  Through  him  he  beheld  himself  deprived  of  all 
he  most  highly  valued,  his  Consular  authority  and  his  in- 
fluence in  the  State.  He  thus  writes  to  Plancus  at  the 
end  of  the  month :  "  Since  I  have  been  summoned  back  by 
the  Republic,  the  schemes  of  Antonius  have  given  me  no 
rest :  for  to  such  a  length  does  he  carry,  I  will  not  say  his 
effrontery,  since  that  is  a  crime  every  where  prevalent,  but 
his  despotism,  that  he  cannot  endure  even  a  free  look, 
much  less  a  free  word :  "*  and  soon  after  he  writes  to  Cas-'  Ep,  reo. 

(Dtv.  X.  1. 
•  The  second  Philippic  was  probably  composed  at  Pateoli,  whither 
Cicero  repaired  towards  the  close  of  October.  He  sent  it  from  thence  to 
Atticus,  with  these  words:  '*  When  will  the  day  come  when  you  will  deem 
it  expedient  to  make  this  oration  public?"  Att,  xy.  13.  And  he  writes 
again,  on  the  fifth  of  Noyember :  **  Oh  that  I  might  liye  to  see  the  day 
when  this  speech  may  range  freely  among  men ! " 
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siufl :  *^  The  fuiy  of  Antonius  augments  daily:  he  has  liad 
inscribed  on  a  statue  which  he  has  erected  in  the  Bo6t^IB^ 
Patri  optime  meritOy  so  that  you  see  you  are  to  be  stigmih 
(^v'^&)  tized  not  only  as  murderers,  but  as  parricides."^  Again  in 
the  second  Philippic,  when  describing  the  earlier  life  of 
Antonius,  he  gives  vent  to  his  embittered  feelings  in  tenu 
of  unrestrained  and  immoderate  abuse. 

His  return  to  Kome  at  once  convinced  him  how  ntteify 
groundless  were  the  hopes  he  had  allowed  himself  to  enter- 
tain at  Khegium,  and  in  how  critical  a  position  the  Be- 
public  was  placed.     His  great  care  now  was  to  confirm  tbe 
principal  military  officers  and  provincial  governors  in  their  J 
loyalty  to  the  Commonwealth.     From  Sextns  PompehH 
there  was  not  much  to  expect,  at  all  events  for  the  present 
He  had  actually  quitted  Spain  on  receiving  from  liepidu 
the  promise  that  his  patrimonial  inheritance  should  be 
restored  to  him,  and  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Massiliif 
where  he  watched  the  course  of  events,  and  assembled  i 
t  Dio  Cass,  naval  force.^     But  much  depended  at  this  juncture  upoB 
pian!^!  cF'  Decimus,  who  with  the  Senate's  approbation  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Cisalpine  Qaul  as  a  Prsetorian  province^  anj 
kept  his  soldiers  in  martial  training  by  making  incursiott 
upon  some  Alpine  tribes,  while  by  distributing  booty  among 
»  Ep.  761.     them  he  secured  their  good  will.^     At  the  time  of  Caosai^B 
death,  Q.  Cornificius  was  governing  Africa  with  Consaltf 
authority.     Antonius  wished  to  appoint  a  new  governor  in 
his  place ;  but  the  Senate  having  decreed  the  prolongatioa 
of  his  command,  Cornificius  found  means  to  maintain  him* 
self  there,  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  nov 
4  £p.764.     prove  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic*  *     M.  Bratitf 
^»^'^*779!^'  had  gone  into  Macedonia,  where  Q.  Hortensius  as  Procon- 

(DAp.xU.  22.) 

*  Cornificius  proved  faithful;  after  the  Triamyirate  was  establidiBi 
however,  T.  Seictius  was  sent  by  Octavius  to  take  his  place,  and  a  batdi 
took  place  between  them  in  which  Cornificius  was  slain.  , 
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go!  WM  actaally  commaiiding ' ;  Cassias  to  Syria,  where  he  >  DtoCaas. 
might  expect  a  stmggle  with  Dolabella.  It  was  especially 
important  to  secure  L.  Plancus,  who  was  posted  with  a 
considerable  force  in  Transalpine  Graul;  for  he  might  be 
Able  to  hold  in  check  the  wary  Lepidus,  who  was  now 
more  closely  boond  to  Antouius  by  the  ties  of  family  con- 
nexion*^;  while  on  the  other  hand  should  Antonius  sue-'  £i>.76s. 

.  .  •  .      (Drr.  xii.a.) 

ceed  in  making  himself  master  of  that  province^  and  unite 
his  forces  with  those  of  Lepidus,  all  would  be  lost. 
Asinius  PoUio  who  governed  Baetica  and  Lusitania,  would 
doubtless  side  with  whichever  party  proved  strongest. 
jLt  the  end  of  September  Cicero  writes  to  Plancus :  "  I 
live  in  the  greatest  apprehension,  not  for  the  safety  of  my 
life,  which  is  neither  barren  of  years  nor  of  deeds,  nor 
(-were  that  anything)  of  glory.  But  it  is  for  my  country 
X  feel  this  anxiety ;  and  most  especially  do  I  long  for  the 
period  of  your  Consulate  f;  but  that  appears  so  distant  as 
yet,  that  we  must  think  ourselves  fortunate  if  we  can  keep 
breath  in  the  body  of  the  Commonwealth  till  it  arrives. 
"What  can  we  hope  for  in  a  State  where  all  things  are  held 
in  subjection  by  the  weapons  of  the  most  atrocious  and 
abandoned  of  men  ?  where  no  power  remains  in  the  hands 
either  of  Senate  or  people?  where  no  laws  are  held  bind- 
ings no  judicial  authority  is  recognized,  —  in  a  word  no 
shadow  or  trace  of  a  Commonwealth  can  anywhere  be  dis- 
covered?^ But  he  wrote  in  a  somewhat  sanguine  strain  of .'^f^J^- 
the  young  Octavius,  in  a  letter  to  Comificius  about  the 
middle  of  October :  "  Great  expectations,"  he  says,  "  are 
centered  in  him.  I  know  not  what  he  may  not  be  capable 
of  undertaking  for  the  sake  of  fame  and  honour."*     •'^^Ji^fSl' 

*  The  earlier  connexion  of  Lepidns — for  he  and  Cassias  had  married 
€h6  sistjers  of  Bnitas  —  was  thrown  into  the  background. 
-    f  li.  Plancus  had  been  already  nominated  bj  Caesar  to  the  Coniolship 
Ibr  712»  togethw  with  Decimus. 
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was  not,  however^  so  dazzled  by  the  yomig  man's  alnlilaei 
and  promise  as  to  place  unreserved  confidence  in  him. 

From  the  depressing  spectacle  which  the  actual  aspect  of 
afikirs  presented^  he  raised  his  eyes  to  more  remote  oontin* 
gencies.  ^*  The  Koman  people,"  he  writes  to  Cassias  at 
the  end  of  September,  ^'  can  perceive  that  there  are  three 
Consulars,  who  because  they  mean  honestly  and  dare  to 
utter  their  sentiments  freely,  can  no  longer  return  safdj 

I  Ep.7(i2.  within  the  precincts  of  the  Senate."^  By  these  he  meant 
L.  Piso,  P.  Servilius,  and  himself.  L.  Cotta  rarely  tool 
heart  to  attend  the  assembly,  "  where  soldiers  were  a  doser 

3  £p.765.  and  more  vigilant  audience  than  senators."*  ^  Li.  Csaffi 
uncle  of  Antonius,  ^*  the  best  and  most  steadfast  of  citizeiu^' 

3^.762.     was  labouring  under  illness.     S.  Sulpicius  was  absentM 

(Dtcr.  xii.  2.)  °  11-1 

The  other  Consulars  were  not  to  be  depended  upon;  nor 
at  this  time  could  much  reliance  be  placed  on  Hirtiua  tod 
Pansa  the  Consuls  elect,  f     '*  Thus,"  exclaims  Cicero  to , 
Cassius,  "  all  our  hopes  rest  on  you  and  Brutus." 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  Dolabella  prepared  to  go 
into  Syria :(,  intending  to  suppress  the  Bepubliean  partf 
there,  and  to  conduct  an  expedition  against  the  ParthiaoBi 
The  latter  design  was  however  little  more  than  a  pretext 
for  getting  a  considerable  force  under  his  command,  and 
especially  the  troops  collected  under  Trebonius  in  Aai» 
with  which  he  might  be  able  to  make  head  against  bis 
political  foes. 

The  Macedonian  legions  which  Antonius  had  artfully 
contrived  to  lay  his  hands  on,  as  we  have  before  seeDf 
landed  at  Brundisium  in  the  autumn,  led  by  Cidus  tbe  ' 

*  {Nee  nostrcB  dignitatis  videtur  esse  ihi  sententiam  de  repubUca  dieerttiH 
me  et  melius  et  proprius  audiant  armati  quam  senatoresJ] 

t  See  Quintus  Cicero's  words  on  this  subject  in  writing  to  Tiro,  Ep,1^ 
(JDiv.  xvi.  27. )»  and  compare  Cicero's  expressions,  Ep.  747,  4.  (^Att,  xvi  L) 

X  At  the  end  of  October  he  was  at  Baise.    Ep,  766.  (Att,  xv.  13.) 
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Consul's  brother.     They  proved  the  occasion  for  an  open 
breach  between  Antonius  and  Octavius.     A  short  and  su- 
perficial reconciliation^  between  these  two  personages  had ^;'*^pp*^^'gQ  ' 
been  succeeded  by  a  return  of  their  former  hostile  dispo- 
Bitions.     When  the  people  desired  to  elect  Caesar's  heir 
to  the  Tribuneship,  Antonius  had  interfered  to  prevent  it.^^,^^.Pifif^.. 
A  report  was  allowed  to  circulate  that  Octavius  had  at-Sv^Je"** 
tempted  to  procure  his  rival's  assassination.     There  was 
probably  no  truth  in  the  story.**     On  the  9th  of  Octobers  Ep,  764. 
Antonius  repaired  to  Brundisium.  to  ioin  the  Macedonian  23.);' sueL 
legions ;  he  designed  to  procure  their  fidelity  by  a  distri- 
bution of  money^  and  then  to  lead  them  to  the  capital :  his 
ultimate  intention  was  to  employ  them  against  Decimus 
Brutus,  but  he  wished  first  to  overawe  the  Senate  by  their 
presence.     Octavius  meanwhile  had  not  been  idle.     When 
the  Consul  addressed  the  legions  at  Brundisium,  he  was 
jencountered  by  reproaches  for  having  so  long  delayed  to 
take  vengeance  on  Caesar's  murderers ;  and  his  attempts  to 
work  upon  them  by  gifts  only  excited  them  to  mockery. 
Two  legions  shortly  afterwards  went  over  to  Octavius, 
who  was  more  splendid  both  in  his  promises  and  his  per- 
formances, and  w^ho  had  already  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  influence  over  the  Caesarian  veterans  in  many  cities  in 
Southern   Italy.f*     Thus   deceived  in  his   expectations,  *^w»^w7.r 
Antonius  fell  into  transports  of  rage,  and  caused  a  great  ^^^^  ®-  ^O 
number  of  the  centurions  (Cicero  says  three  hundred  {)  to 

*  That  Cicero  was  himself  aware  of  sach  a  design  has  been  concluded 
from  his  words :  Prudentea  et  honi  viri  et  credunt /(actum  etprobant  Others 
are  satisfied  that  the  story  was  a  fiction  of  Anto^iins,  who  sought  thereby  to 
excuse  his  retention  of  Csesar's  inheritance.  Applan  doubts  its  truth,  and 
on  reasonable  grounds. 

t  Appian,  B,  C.  iii  40.$  Dio  Cass.  xly.  12.;  lay.  Epit  cxvii.;  Cic,  PML 
iiL  2.  4. ;  Phil,  v.  8.  The  legions  which  went  over  to  Octavius  were  the 
fourth  and  the  Martian  {Ad  Div,  xi  7.);  some  soldiers  from  the  second 
and  the  thirty-fifth  also  joined  him. 

%  PhiL  iil  4.  12.,  v.  8.  According  to  this  account  the  sufferers  could  not 
haye  been  all  centurions,  for  there  were  only  sixty  of  these  to  each  legion. 
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be  put  to  death  before  his  and  Fulvla's  ejes.  He  tfaeB 
sent  on  the  troops  to  Arimmum. 

Cicero  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  be  in  Rome  just  it 
this  time.      He  quitted  it  towards  the  end  of  Octoba 

'  £fj«6.  On  the  25th  we  find  him  at  Puteoli.^  Matters  had  now 
indeed  been  pushed  to  extremities.  What  he  was  to  eip 
pect  from  Antonius  he  had  fully  learnt  from  the  ConsuA 
speech  of  September  I5thy  announcing  open  war  agaiut 
him ;  he  had  entirely  broken  off  with  his  son-in-law  Ddt 
bella>  who  was  devoted  to  Antonius,  and  who  besides  afr 
gered  him  now  by  refusing  to  restore  Tullia's  marriagi 

« Ep.  775, 1.  portion^ ;  little  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  Senate  ;  the  wJ 

(Jtt.  XTl.  15.)  ■■■  ,  ,  ,  *^  , 

views  of  Octavius  remained  still  to  be  discovered.    Ki 

sooner  had  he  escaped  from  the  city  than  he  hastened  to 

his  beloved  studies.     He  wrote  much  at  tlus  time.     *'  Yoi 

exhort  me  to  write,"  he  says  to  Atticus :  **  your  advice  i 

'-gp- 769,1.  friendly,  but  I  assure  you  I  do  nothing  else/'®     He  coffli 

^^•^  pleted  the  books  De  Officiisy  which  he  dedicated  to|Iw 

J^^p- 769,1.  son.^     Now,  too,  he  felt  more  inclined  than  formerly  to 

xvi.  11.)       enter  on  the  work  recommended  by  Atticus,  in  imitation 

of  the  anecdotes  of  Heraclides :  he  was  quite  impatient 

to  undertake   an   historical  composition.*      The   second 

Philippic  was  a  product  of  this  period.     Now,   too,  the 

Cicero  speaks  under  the  influence  of  passion,  and  paints  with  the  darkert 
colours.  Appian  says  that  Antonius  decimated  the  legions  as  the  ligour  of 
the  law  demanded,  but  did  not  permit  the  execution  of  aU  upon  whom  tk 
lot  fell 

*  Ad  Att  XV.  13.  4.,  xyL  13.  We  must  distinguish  between  two  d 
Cicero's  works  relating  to  the  history  of  his  times.  With  the  one  which  hs 
calls  'Av^kZoto,  on  the  model  of  the  Philippics  of  Theopompns,  he  waa 
occupied  in  the  year  695  {Att.  ii.  6.),  and  it  was  not  completed  in  710  (Ef, 
698.,  Att  xiv.  17.)*  that  is  if  the  work  mentioned  in  this  letter  is  the  sudi 
with  that  mentioned  in  the  former  one.  The  other  book  he  called  'H^ 
KKei^iop^  which  is  the  one  here  treated  of.  It  was  so  named  after  Heraclidfli 
Fonticus,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  the  State,  which  coa- 
tained  several  anecdotes  of  contemporary  sovereigns  and  statesmen. 
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consolations  of  Philosophy  were  doubly  welcome  to  him. 
From  Puteoli  he  writes  to  Atticus:  "I  have  thrown 
myself  into  the  arms  of  Philosophy  (for  what  else  remains 
for  me?)  and  I  am  investigating  the  subject  of  moral 
t'  duties  in  a  noble  essay."  ^  Again,  writing  to  CornificiusJ^p-766.  ^ 
^.  l>efore  he  left  Kome,  he  says :  "  This  (the  unfortunate 
t  4K>ndition.  of  the  State),  and  all  the  evils  that  can  befall 
(  ^  man,  I  endure  with  resolution;  so  that  truly  I  owe 
I  many  thanks  to  Philosophy,  which  transports  me  from  the 
I  -midst  of  my  cares,  and  furnishes  me  with  a  defence  against 
I  the  storms  of  fate.  Follow  my  example,  I  entreat  you, 
,    and  look  upon  crime  as  the  only  evil."^  *  j?p.764. 

If  we  knew  nothing  of  Cicero  but  from  these  and  simi-«3) 
,  lar  declarations,  we  should  imagine  him  to  be  in  practice, 
if  not  in  doctrine,  a  thorough  and  consistent  Stoic.  But 
bis  letters  afford  the  clearest  evidence  how  far  this  was 
from  the  truth;  and  if  Philosophy  did  really  at  times 
afford  him  the  support  he  boasted,  it  often  left  him  de- 
fenceless when  most  he  needed  help.  Yet,  while  refusing 
him  our  admiration  as  a  rigid  Stoic,  we  feel  that  his  sus- 
ceptible temperament,  so  finely  attuned  to  every  change 
of  influence,  renders  his  character  all  the  more  attractive. 
It  was  his  inextinguishable  sense  of  goodness  and  beauty 
in  every  form,  that  at  times  makes  him  appear  almost 
unconscious  of  the  evils  and  disorders  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  It  is  really  pleasant  to  find  that  the  conduct 
of  his  son,  which  had  caused  him  frequent  anxiety,  now 
afforded  him  sincere  gratification ;  and  indeed,  a  letter  from 
this  young  man  to  Tiro,  about  this  time,  brings  him  be- 
fore us  in  a  very  amiable  light.'  He  was  considered ^ -Ep.78i.j 
worthy  to  serve  under  Brutus  in  Macedonia,  and  distin- ai) 
guished  himself  in  the  cause  of  the  Republic*  Nor  could*  pm.x,b, 
Cicero  fail  to  regard  with  satisfaction  the  conduct  of  his 
nepheW;   who  was  exerting  himself  to  make  Antoniua 
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>£p.774.  render  an  account  of  his  application  of  the  public  tni^ 
sure.*  ^  To  his  friend's  daughter^  the  little  Attica,  his  heut 
was  ever  open.    Thus  he  ends  a  letter  to  her  father  on  Ik 

\St,'xSj     5th  of  November  ^ :  "As  my  Attica  is  always  good  aol 

^^'^  happy,  which  I  like  children  to  be,  kiss  her  heartily  fii 

me.''t  He  appears  now  to  have  resumed  with  lus  brotha 
the  friendly  intercourse  of  former  times.  But  Atticus  re- 
mained ever  the  trusted  friend  with  whom  his  inmoit 
thoughts  were  shared.  We  are  extremely  fortunate  ii 
possessing  ten  letters  addressed  to  him  during  these  in* 

»  Epp.  76ft-  portant  months  of  November  and  December.* 

776.  {Att.  XV.  *  .       ,    .  ,  1  1       !•   /v 

18.;  x?i.  8,        When  he  retired  into  the  country  at  the  end  of  0> 

10./  * 

tober  X  y  all  that  he  had  determined  as  to  his  future  conne 
was,  that  he  would  oppose  Antonius  to  the  utmost  of  lii 
power.  He  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  taking  up  anos; 
yet  Octavius  had  now  surrounded  himself  with  so  strong 
a  military  force,  that  a  struggle  between  him  and  Antomn 
appeared  inevitable.  **I  agree  with  you,"  he  writes  ii 
his  first  letter  to  Atticus,  after  leaving  Home ;  **  we  will 
not  assemble  forces,  or  take  any  military  command,  bat 
lend  our  countenance  and  support  to  the  cause."  "  I  am 
quite  of  your  opinion  in  what  you  say  about  the  main* 
\a^'x^\z  tenance  of  freedom.     It  is  the  sweetest  of  blessings."* 

It  was  during  the  period  of  Cicero's  absence  from  Rome, 
that  the  arrival  of  the  Macedonian  legions  at  Brundisiao, 
and  the  successful  machinations  of  Octavius  among  die 
fT.'Si*  Caesarian  veterans,  occurred.  §  *     He  writes  to  Atticus  (m 


7e8 

xvi.  8. 9.) 


*  This  was  to  take  place  on  the  Nones  of  December,  qidbus  nos  mofiM 
gessimus. 

j*  AtticcBf  qtioniam,  quod  optimum  in  pueris  est,  hilanda  est,  meis  wrttf 
suavium  des, 

X  He  resided  successively  at  his  villas  near  Fateoli,  Sinnessa  Aod 
Arpinom. 

§  In  the  beginning  of  November  Octavius  had  already  3000,  and  tliii 
Tvas  before  the  two  legions  which  have  been  mentioned  went  over  to  hinw 
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the  Ist  of  November :  "  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Octavius, 
EEe  is  doing  great  things.  He  has  gained  all  the  veterans 
at  Casilinum  and  Calatia.  And  no  wonder ;  for  he  pre- 
sents every  soldier  with  500  denarii.  He  purposes  next 
to  try  the  other  colonies.  His  design  is  very  evidently  to 
b^in  a  hostile  movement  against  Antonius.  And  thus 
it  appears  that  we  shall  certainly  have  war  within  a  few 
days."  Yet  how  could  he  persuade  himself  to  obey  with- 
out reserve  the  guidance  of  a  youth,  who  up  to  this  time 
had  paid  him  the  respect  due  to  a  father,  and  whose  actions 
BOW  were  wholly  unauthorized  by  the  Senate^:  who,  as*  ^n».774.i 

,  •'  •'  .        .  778.  (AU. 

Caesar's  heir  moreover,  could  hardly  by  possibility  feel*;^'^i*-j.^J- 

heartily  inclined  to  the  cause  which  Cicero  held  so  pre-^*^^*^* 

clous?     These   are   his   own  words   on   the   subject,   to 

Atticus :  **  Whom  shall  I  follow  ?     Consider  his  name, 

his  age.     And  now  he  demands  a  secret  interview  with 

xne,  either  at  Capua  or  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city.     This 

is  itself  a  proof  of  childish  inexperience,  to  think  that  any 

such  interview  could  remain  secret."  ^    Again :  "  Octavius  I  ^p-  767.    ' 

o  iAtt.  xvi.  8.) 

conducts  himself  very  sagaciously.  He  means  to  advance 
to  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops.  Yet  he 
is  but  a  youth  after  all.  He  fancies  the  Senate  will 
immediately  assemble  for  his  sake.  But  who  will  appear? 
"Who  will  venture  to  oftend  Antonius  in  the  present 
doubtful  posture  of  affairs?  I  receive  letters  from  him 
daily.  He  says  I  must  do  something;  must  come  to 
Capua ;  must  be  once  more  the  instrument  of  saving  the 
State.  At  all  events  I  must  betake  myself  to  Kome  with- 
out delay. 

AXheaOsv  fw  avrjvaadaiy  Bsiaav  S'  vTTO&x^at."*        ipif^^f' 

{At't,  XTi.  11.) 

'*  You  make  many  just  remarks  on  political  matters,  par- 
ticularly where  you  say :  ^  Though  at  present  Octavius  is 
keeping  Antonius  in  admirable  restraint,  it  is  to  the  future 
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ve  must  look.'    What  a  speech  was  that  of  his  to  the 

people !  * — *  As  he  hoped  to  attain  the  glory  of  his  father/ 

—  that  was  his  oath ;  and  therewith  he  stretched  forth  Uf 

1  £;p.775,  i.;ri$rht  hand  to  Csesar^s  statue."  ^     Yet  more  remarkable  an 

comp.  Plut.       ^  ^ 

Jjj- JJ-.^^^  his  words  in.the  following  passage:  "In  this  I  am  qmt*| 
of  your  mind.  When  once  Octavius  gets  the  upper  hfli4^ 
the  decrees  of  the  Tyrant  will  receive  a  sanction  far  mort* 
powerful  than  was  awarded  them  in  the  Temple  of  Tellos^' 

?  Ep.  774.     and  in  this  case  in  opposition  to  Brutus.^ 

Considerations  such  as  these  could  not  fail  to  came 
Cicero  much  embarrassment  and  hesitation.  He  writei 
to  his  friend  from  Puteoli,  in  the  beginning  of  November: 
**  Octavius  presses  me,  but  I  try  to  find  excuses.  I  cannot! 
trust  his  youth ;  nor  do  I  know  what  his  real  views  ar& 
I  shall  do  nothing  without  your  friend  Pansa.  I  ftir 
Antonius  is  too  powerful.  I  do  not  like  to  be  far  froa 
the  sea-coast;   and  yet  I  am  apprehensive  that  in  ttf 

» Ep.  768.     absence  from  Kome  they  will  take  some  important  steps.*' 
And  in  another  letter,  written  from  Arpinum  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  he  says :  "  It  grieves  me  to  think 
that  I  am  absent  at  a  time  when  perhaps  it  would  be  fitter  j 
for  me  to  be  present :  but  I  am  afraid  of  venturing  to  the  . 

<  Ep.  773.     city."  *     But  he  advised  Octavius  to  advance  thither,  in 

^Att»  x?i.  13.)  1         1      •  /»    A  •  I 

order  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Antonius.  There  iws  j 
every  probability  that  the  people  would  come  over  to  hiO) 
and  if  he  should  succeed  in  inspiring  confidence  in  lus 
intentions,  he  might  make  his  way  with  the  Optimates  . 
« Ep.  767.  likewise.*  In  any  case  a  check  would  be  given  to  lie 
machinations  of  Antonius,  the  enemy  alike  of  Cicero  and 
of  the  Republic.     The  scruple  did  not  occur  to  him  that 

*  Having  raised  an  army  of  veterans  in  the  south  of  Italy,  before  the  two 
Macedonian  legions  had  declared  for  him,  Octavius  hastened  with  them  to 
Home,  in  accordance  with  Cicero's  advice.    He  made  his  appearance  in  odb 
of  the  popular  assemblies  summoned  by  the  Tribune  Canutius  (Dio  0»  I 
3dv.  12.),  and  there  delivered  a  vehement  speech  against  Antonius. 
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lie  was  acting  in  contravention  of  the  legitimate  Consul, 
^nd  was  throwing  all  his  influence  on  the  side  of  a  youth 
"who  up  to  that  time  had  been  acting  without  any  legal 
siuthority.     But  it  was  the  curse  of  that  age,  and  the 
great  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  State,  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  institution  possessing  the  principle  of  vitality ; 
-that  the  laws  were  insufficient;   that  the  parties  which 
^Uvided  the  Commonwealth  were  grounded  far  more  on 
personal  jealousies  than  on  real  political  differences ;  that 
"those  whose  intentions  were  purest  were  too  often  misled 
l>y  passion,  and  snatched  at  any  means  that  offered,  in 
order  to  secure  the  ends  which  they  esteemed  holy  and 
just. 
.    Amidst  these  doubts  and  perplexities  Cicero  passed  the 
month  of  November ;  and  perhaps  he  would  have  gone  on 
doubting,  had  not  Antonius  quitted  Kome^  and  circum-i  £;}.793. 
atances   and  his  own   feelings   alike   impelled  him  to  a 
determination.     In  characters  like  his,  action  is  rarely  the 
Tesult  of  calm  deliberation,  or  of  a  sagacious  observation 
and  management  of  events.     His  speeches  and  political 
.  correspondence,  indeed,  might  lead  us  to  conclude  other- 
wise ;  but,  whether  for  his  advantage  or  disadvantage,  at 
.  all  events  for  our  better  appreciation  of  his  character,  we 
happen  to  possess,  together  with  the  records  of  his  fame, 
those  familiar  letters  which  unfold  every  secret  working  of 
his  heart.     Such  minds  are  often  led  by  some  slight  and 
'  accidental  motive  to  adopt  the  resolution  to  which  their 
'  inclination  has  long  been  tending.      The  immediate  oc- 
'  casion  which  brought  Cicero  to  Kome  may  provoke  the 
^  sneer  of  unfriendly  criticism,  and   cast  a  slur  upon  his 
'  otherwise  magnanimous  conduct  during  the  closing  year  of 
k  his  life.     But  we  prefer  to  judge  him  by  the  analogy  of 
'  his  whole  character ;  and  so  judging  him,  we  believe  that 
his  conduct  was  natural  and  consistent.     His  hatred  of 
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Antonius  had  been  continually  increasing  in  bitteniess; 
of  this  we  have  clear  evidence  in  the  second  Philippic; 
and  every  scruple  he  had  felt  on  account  of  Octavios^f 
youth  and  his  relationship  to  Csesar,  gradually  gave  way 
before  the  influence  of  this  feeling.     Still  he  hesitated.! 
As  long  as  Antonius  remained  in  Borne,  he  dared  not 
show  his  face  there.      All  at  once  his  enemy  quits  the 
city;   and  then  Cicero's  desire  to  return  grows  stronger. 
Atticus  counsels  him  to  await  the  issue  of  events.    Bat 
pecuniary  embarrassments   press  upon  him  ;    there  is  t 
large  sum  to  be  paid  to  Terentia ;   Dolabella  has  never 
refunded  TuUia's  marriage  portion;  his  son  is  a  source  of 
great  expense  to   him.     Here  then  is  the   pretext  wiA 
which  he  meets  his  friend's  objection^  and  doubtless  at  th 
moment  he  really  meant  what  he  said.     The   words  an 
contained  in  a  letter  dated  from  Arpinum ;   it  was  the 
letter  he  wrote  during  his  absence  from  Rome,  and  the 
Atticus  ever  received  from  him.    **  You  advise  me  sensiblji 
and  as  a  friend,  to  remain  where  I  am  until  we  learn  tie  ^ 
result  of  the  present  movements.     But,  my  friend,  it  is 
not  the  condition  of  the   State  about  which  I  am  not 
anxious.      Not  that  there  is,  or  ought  to   be,   anythiif 
dearer  to  me ;   but  Hippocrates  tells  us  not  to  take  mefr  I 
cine  when  the  disease  is  desperate.      So  let   that  pass! 
But  my  concern  now  is  for  my  private  affairs ;   my  afltoj 

iAu'lli^ih) ^^^  ^  ®^y  ^  ^^^  honour,  rather."  ^  And  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  temporary  diflSculties  in  which  the  necessaij  I 
payment  of  certain  debts  was  about  to  place  him.  **  Thus," 
he  concludes,  "  I  must  come  to  Rome,  though  it  were  to 
throw  myself  into  the  fire.  It  is  worse  to  go  to  ni 
alone,  than  in  company  with  the  entire  Republic. "  * 


*  Schiitz  dates  this  letter  late  in  November,  thoagh  it  appears  to  he*, 
been  written  later  still,  immediately  before  Cicero's  departure  from  i^J 
pinom.    It  concludes  with  the  words  Adsum  igitur;  and  on  the  9th 


i 
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And  here  we  have  another  remark  to  make  on  the 
peculiarities  of  Cicero's  character.  It  was  often  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  to  him  to  come  to  any  decision  on  a  sub- 
ject, and  this  difficulty  increased  with  his  years.  But 
once  brought  to  action,  once  convinced  that  a  certain  line 
of  conduct  was  right  and  beneficial  for  the  State,  from 
that  moment  he  would  show  himself  active,  indefatigable, 
firm  and  enduring.  A  noble  contrast  to  his  earlier 
letters  is  presented  to  us  by  the  concluding  series  of  his 
correspondence,  and  the  twelve  speeches  against  Antonius^ 
which  we  shall  have  now  to  examine. 

Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  the  city,  when  he  repaired  to 
Pansa  the  Consul  elect  (Hirtius  was  now  ill),  and  learnt 
from  him  that  Decimus  Brutus  was  holding  himself  in 
readiness  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  Antonius  into  Gaul.**  Epp. 779.; 
The  latter,  after  his  failure  at  Brundisium,  had  returned  *'f  22.;  xi. 
to  Kome  about  the  middle  of  K^ovember,  in  a  state  of 
violent  irritation.     He  had  heaped  abuse  upon  his  young 
rival,  had  forbidden  the  three  Tribunes,  Cassius,  Carfule- 
nus,  and  Canutius,  the  first  of  whom  was  brother  of  the 
conspirator,  the  last  an  active  partizan  of  Octavius,  to 
enter  the  Senate  under  pain  of  death ;  and  with  angry 
threats  had  announced  a  meeting  of  that  assembly  for  the 
28th  of  November.^     But  while  every  one  was  expecting  •  ^a«»  «i- e. 
that  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  exposing  the  pro- 

'    ceedings  of  Octavius,  and  present  a  scheme  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  affiiirs,  he  was  thunderstruck  on  hearing  that  two 

\    of  his  legions  had  deserted  to  his  rival,  and  were  encamped 

*  at  Alba.     After  hastily  assenting  to  a  decree  granting  a 
"    Supplication  to  Lepidus,  he  broke  up  the  assembly,  and 

*  hurried  off,  to  prevent,  if  still  possible,  the  threatened 

December  he  was  in  Home.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  Cicero  may  have 
remained  some  days  at  his  Tusculanum,  and  have  here  been  informed  that 
i    the  moment  was  tolerably  favourable  for  his  appearance  in  Kome. 
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defection.  In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuccesdftil ;  where- 
upon, returning  to  Borne  he  called  the  Senate  togedier 
again  the  same  evening,  made  a  distribution  of  provincefl^ 
among  which  Macedonia  fell  to  his  brother  Caios,  and  set 
off  to  join  his  army  which  was  quartered  at  Tibun  TheD, 
with  four  veteran  legions  under  his  command^  he  inarched 
^^^PlfP*..   against  D.  Brutus.*  ^ 

A  C.  HI.  46.;     ® 

PAtf.  iiL  10.;  While  still  at  Arpinum,  Cicero  had  received  a  visit  from 
Oppius,  who  earnestly  entreated  him  to  declare  for  Oo- 
tavius.  But  he  held  back.    "  Never,"  he  writes  to  Attieo^ 

ll£  xyiil'.) "  could  I  persuade  myself  to  accept  deliverance  from  him."' 
He  consented,  however,  to  let  the  events  of  the  lOth  of 
December  decide  him.  On  that  day  the  new  Tribunei 
were  to  enter  on  their  office,  one  of  them  being  Cssoi, 
whose  dagger  gave  Csesar  his  mortal  wound.  ShovU 
Octavius  oppose  no  obstacle  to  Casca's  assumption  of  hi 
duties,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  token  that  he  did  noC 
intend  to  adopt  hostile  measures  against  the  conspiratoif 
generally.  Thus  in  fact  it  happened,  and  Cicero  was 
deceived.  His  hatred  of  Antonius  confirmed  him  in  hi 
delusion,  and  for  the  moment  he  saw  no  salvation  for  thfl 
Republic  save  in  the  army  which  Octavius  had  collected. 
Thus  he  writes  to  Trebonius :  "  Had  he  not  quickly 
assembled  the  veterans,  and  been  joined  by  two  Antoniaii 
legions,  and  had  not  Antonius  been  thoroughly  frightened 
in  consequence,  what  crimes  and  cruelties  would  not  the 

3  Ep.793.  Consul  have  perpetrated!"^  And  now,  if  the  youthftl  . 
chief  could  be  brought  to  coalesce  with  Hirtius  and  PansS)  • 
and  if  they  should  conscientiously  fulfil  their  duties  U . 
Consuls  (and  of  Pansa  Cicero  entertained  a  very  favouraUe  I 

(iwS:xH?'22.)^P^^^^^)^^  the  1st  of  January  would  see  the  soldiers  duty  J 
placed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Republic. 

The  new  Tribunes  convened  the  Senate  on  the  20th  of 
December  to   consult  for  the  personal   security  of  the  I 

♦  Subsequently  he  had  six  legions.     PhiL  viiL  8. 


I 
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Consuls  on  the  day  of  their  entrance  upon  office.  Cicero 
went  early  to  the  Ciiria.  It  had  been  his  intention  not 
to  appear  there  before  the  commencement  of  the  new  year; 
but  when  the  edict  of  Decimus  was  made  known,  forbidding 
Antonius  to  enter  Gaul,  and  threatening  him  with  war 
should  he  disobey,  he  thought  it  would  be  unjust  that  the 
assembly  should  allow  the  great  services  of  Decimus  to 
his  country  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  as  but  for  him 
would  have  been  the  case. ^  It  was  requisite  likewise  to'^p.777. 
urge  the  adoption  of  measures  for  securing  the  fidelity  of 
the  provincial  governors,  and  for  preventing  them  from 
yielding  up  their  command  to  any  one  not  appointed  by 
the  Senate  to  succeed  them.^     He  therefore  chansced  his!/p-7w. 

o,  CD*».  xii.  22.) 

purpose.  He  had  sent  a  message  to  Decimus  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  at  Home,  urging  him  to  hold  out 
vigorously  against  the  public  enemy.  **  I  conjure  you,  in 
the  same  words  as  the  Senate  and  people  of  Home,"  he 
said,  '*  to  deliver  the  Republic  for  ever  from  the  yoke  of 
kingly  tyranny,  that  the  end  may  answer  to  the  beginning."^'  Ep,  ne. 
Every  thing  depended  upon  harmony  of  action  between 
Decimus,  Octavius,  and  the  Consuls. 

When  it  became  known  that  Cicero  was  in  the  Curia 
the  senators  collected  in  numbers ;  the  Consuls  designate 
were  absent  however,  Hirtius  from  sickness.^  The  great*  ^^^•▼•n* 
orator  delivered  the  harangue  which  has  come  down  to  us 
under  the  title  of  the  third  Philippic  Its  aim  was  to 
induce  the  Senate  to  authorize  all  that  Octavius  had 
hitherto  done  without  its  sanction,  and  to  kindle  enthu- 
siasm for  the  spirited  and  patriotic  conduct  of  Decimus. 
He  succeeded  in  procuring  a  resolution  that  thanks  should 
be  rendered  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  to  that  commander, 
and  to  the  cities  in  his  province  which  had  given  proof  of 
their  fidelity;  further,  that  the  same  honour  should  be 
conferred  on  Octavius  and  on  the  veterans  who  had  es- 

n  2 
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poused  his  side,  particularly  on  EgnatuleiuSy  who  had 
brought  over  to  him  the  fourth  legion.  Xf.  Plancas  and 
all  the  other  provincial  governors  were  to  be  exhorted  to 
keep  their  subjects  in  obedience  to  the  Senate's  authority^ 
and  to  resign  their  charge  to  none  but'  such  as  it  might  . 
»PA«.Hi.;    appoint  to  succeed  them.*     Cicero  launched  into  violent: 

eomp.  Ep.       ,, 

'!?\5J?'*'\    invectives    against    Antonius.       Writing    afterwards  to 

xH.  22.);  Ap-  ^  ^  ^  - 

Bifsiffou'    Trebonius,  he  says :  **  In  my  speech  to  the  Senate  on  the 
20th  of  December  I  took  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Kepublic :  my  language  was  powerful,  and  I  recaUed  the 
languid  and  feeble  assembly  to  something  of  its  former 
virtue,  more  by  energy  than  argument.     My  efforts  this 
day  gave  the  Roman  people  the  first  ray  of  hope  th>t 
«Ejt».793.     freedom  might  be  restored."*-^     As  soon  as  the  meeting 
comp.£p!^'^*  broke  up  he  repaired  to  the  Forum,  where  he  announced 
xii.*25.)  "'  the  decree  of  the  Senate  to  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the 
people,  and  sought  to  excite  their  ardour  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  constitution,  proclaiming  Antonius  virtually, 

3  Ep,  777.     if  not  in  express  terms,  to  be  the  enemy  of  his  country.* 
i'Ai/.'iv.'i.'  *  This  oration  is  known  as  the  fourth  Philippic*      The 

resolutions  pronounced  by  the  meeting  were,  that  the 
Consuls  should  be  ordered  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  Senate  on  the  1st  of  January ;  that  the  conduct  of 
Decimus  merited  commendation ;  that  Cicero's  proposab 
respecting  the  provinces  should  be  agreed  to ;  and  that  tie 
Consuls   should,  as  soon   as   possible,  bring   before  tie 

4  pffii.  iv.  2.  Senate  a  measure  on  the  subject  of  Octavius.^ 

Cicero  forthwith  sent  to  Decimus  an  account  of  tie 
meeting  of  the  Fathers  and  the  speech  he  had  delivered  is 
his  favour,  and,  in  another  letter  soon  after,  exhorted  hia 
not  to  await  with  cautious  hesitation  the  commands  of  tie 
Senate  where  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  was  at  stab 


*  The  second  Philippic,  it  is  probable,  was  first  published  upon  * 
delivery  of  this  oration. 
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and  circumstances  called  for  action ^  but  to  imitate  hereiu 
the  example  of  Octavlus.^  He  sought  also  to  iospIre^^^pf^Tn.; 
him  with  confidence  In  the  young  man,  whom  Decimus*^-^-^^ 
naturally  regarded  with  suspicion.  Decimus  had  sent  his 
legate  Lupus  to '  Cicero,  in  whose  house  a  few  trusty 
friends  now  assembled  to  consult  on  the  state  of  affairs. 
Decimus  had  thrown  himself  Into  the  city  of  Mutina  and 
was  there  besieged  by  Antonius.^  sf^SFuLh, 

Octavius,  again,  not  waiting  for  the  Senate's  orders, 
had  broken  up  from  Rome  before  the  close  of  the  year  to 
march  against  Antonius^;  it  seemed  as  though  he  were*  pa«v.v.  i7. 
desirous  of  showing  how  ready  he  was  to  act  by  Cicero's 
advice.  Nor  did  he  fail  thereby  to  remove  much  of  the 
Consular's  distrust  of  him-  Yet  was  Cicero  far  from 
trusting  in  him  alone  for  the  success  of  the  cause ;  and  he 
wrote  repeatedly  to  Decimus,  Casslus,  Plancus  and 
Cornificius,  exhorting  the  latter  not  to  surrender  the 
government  of  his  province  to  Calvisius,  who  claimed  it 
by  the  appointment  of  Antonius.*  Most  welcome  to  bimJ^J-^^* 
was  a  letter  which  he  received  before  the  close  of  the  year^'^'^ 
from  Plancus,  who,  if  any  one,  was  in  a  position,  as 
Cicero  Imagined,  to  ruin  or  to  save  the  State.  Were 
Antonius  defeated  at  Mutina  and  prevented  from  joining 
Lepidus,  the  State  was  saved:  the  other  alternative  it 
was  for  Plancus,  by  his  most  earnest  endeavours,  to 
avert.* 

Cicero  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  his  family 
before  the  birth  of  Plancus  himself,  whom  he  had  loved 
from  childhood,  taking  a  kindly  interest  in  his  education 
and  tastes ;  and  the  youth  had  requited  his  affection  with 
corresponding  gratitude  and  reverence.*  Cicero  had  ob-*^jJJj}- 
served  with  some  anxiety  his  devotion  to  Caesar's  Interests,  '^^'^ 

*  Plancus  had^  three  legions,  Asinias  Follio  two,  Lepidus,  four.    Appian, 
^B,  C,  iii.  46. 
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and  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  usurper.  But  cir- 
cumstances had  now  changed.  Caesar's  place  was  oc- 
cupied by  Antonius^  who  was  openly  endeavouring  to 
bring  the  whole  State  into  subjection :  could  Plancus  be 
maxle  to  consider  him  as  an  enemy^  the  year  712,  which 
Csesar  had  assigned  for  his  Consulate^  might  prove  an  en 
of  salvation  for  the  Bepublic.  To  secure  this  end  was  the 
>.-Ep.76o.     object  of  an  earlier  letter  to  Plancus';  and  the  reply  wm 

(Div,  X.  1.)  .  *  "^ 

as  follows :  "  I  cannot  neglect  the  smallest  duty  to  wards 
you  without  committing  a  grave  fault.  Your  intimate 
friendship  with  my  father,  my  own  devotion  to  you  from 
my  youth  up,  and  your  affection  for  me,  conspire  in 
producing  this  feeling.  And  therefore  be  assured  that 
you  are  the  only  man  whom  I  am  resolved  to  honour  with 
filial  reverence.  Such  a  sentiment  befits  alike  your  age 
and  mine.  Your  advice  appears  to  me  a  proof,  not  only 
of  sagacity,  but  of  an  uprightness  which  my  sense  of 
moral  excellence  teaches  me  how  to  value.  What  in- 
ducement should  I  have  to  espouse  the  opposite  caufie? 
To  the  good  qualities  and  advantages  I  possess,  from  the 
favour  of  fortune  or  my  own  exertions,  though,  indeed, 
your  afiection  leads  you  to  prize  them  too  highly,  yet, 
by  the  admission  of  my  enemies,  I  need  no  other  addition 
but  an  honourable  fame.  Kest  assured,  then,  that  what- 
ever my  strength  can  perform,  my  prudence  foresee,  or 
my  influence  effect,  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Ep.  788.     the  Republic."  *  ^ 

(Div.x.4.)  ^ 

♦  "We  have  116  letters  belonging  to  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
Caesar's  death  and  the  end  of  the  year  710,  seventy  of  which  are  addioMd 
to  Atticus.  The  most  important  of  the  remainder  are — one  to  the  Omal 
Antonius,  two  to  Dolabella,  three  to  C.  Cassins,  five  to  Decimns  Kratai,  <M 
to  Trebonios,  two  to  Munatius  Plancus,  five  to  Comificius,  to  Mados  an' 
Trebatius  one  each,  two  also  to  Tiro,  to  whom  here  are  likewise  three 
addressed  by  Q.  Cicero  and  the  younger  Marcus.  Besides  these,  tbero  ii 
one  letter  from  Antonius  to  Cicero,  and  the  same  number  from  HirtJB^ 
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The  Year  711. 

A.U.  711.     B.C.  43.    Cic.  64. 

Consuls :  C.  Yibius  Pansa  ;   AuLUS  Hibtius. 

The  commencement  of  this  year  was  important  for 
Kome^  most  important  for  Cicero.  The  new  Consuls 
were  to  prove  whether  they  were  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  devotion  to  the  Republic,  or  whether  their  old 
attachment  to  Csesar  and  his  party  was  to  be  transferred 
to  Antonius,  the  enemy  of  freedom.  Hirtius^  though  no 
friend  to  Antonius,  had  loved  Csesar,  and  gave  evidence, 
soon  after  his  murder,  that  he  entertained  no  friendly 
disposition  towards  its  authors.  But  he  contented  himself 
with  directing  Cicero's  attention  to  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
sulate on  which  he  was  now  entering,  and  upon  which  he 
said  he  might  form  his  own  judgment.^  Cicero  didnoty^ppj^J^'i 
feel  easy,  apprehending  that  Antonius  might  gain  him  f  ^J-  ^^-^  *^- 
over  by  his  unscrupulous  use  of  Caesar's  treasures ;  and  of 
Pansa's   firmness   he   had   strong   doubts.^     The  earnest  ^^/'•'s*^-, 

o         ^  (Att.  XT.  22.) 

endeavours,  also,  of  Hirtius  to  dissuade  Brutus  and 
Cassius  from  taking  up  arms,  might  admit  of  an  unfa- 
vourable construction.^     Cicero  spared  no  pains  to  secure  ^  £p.  719. 

(Alt,  XV  6  ) 

their  fidelity;  he  continued  to  live  on  friendly  terms 
with  both  of  them,  and  gave  them  instructions  in  his  art. 
But  his  letters  to  Atticus  show  how  little  he  dared  expect 
from  them,  especially  from  "him  who  was  given  up  to 
wine  and  sleep."**  Jl^VZ'.'j 

Still,  hope  was  by  no  means  abandoned.     Immediately 
upon  his  last  return  to  Kome,  we  find  Cicero  visiting 

Dec  Bratas,  Trebonins,  Plancos,  and  Matins ;  as  well  as  one  from  Decimos 
to  M.  Bratas  and  Cassias,  and  two  from  the  two  last  to  Antonias. 

♦  Fansa.  Hirtius  was  possessed  of  considerable  talents.  The  letter  of 
Quintus,  addressed  to  Tiro,  contains  still  stronger  expressions  with  reference 
to  the  Consuls  elect 

u4 
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1  Ep,  776.     Pansa  ^.  and  in  their  declaration  on  assuming  office  on 

( Ditt  xi   5  V 

j^p-TSBw' '  the  1st  of  January,  711,  the  Consuls  distinctly  professed 
their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  Kepublic,  and  their  dis- 

spMr.y.i.  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Antonius.**  But  though 
encouraging  to  a  certain  extent,  their  expressions  were  not 
strong  enough  to  satisfy  Cicero,  not  strong  enough  indeed 
to  meet  the  political  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Perhaps 
they  felt  that  to  proclaim  Antonius  in  distinct  terms  a 
public  enemy,  was  to  disparage  Caesar's  memory.  Not 
only  did  they  avoid  taking  this  step,  but  he  was  even 
allowed  to  receive,  from  the  people  the  formal  appoint- 
ment to  the  government  of  the  very  province  he  was  now 
striving  to  acquire  by  force  of  arms.  They  were  reluctant 
to  pursue  warlike  measures  against  him,  and  required  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  the  consent  of  Fufius  Calena& 
This  was  little  relished  by  Cicero.  Calenus  had  been 
Consul  four  years  before  by  Caesar's  appointment :  he  wm 
Pansa's  father-in-law,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Antonius^ 
whose  wife  and  children  were  now  residing  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  roof:  a  moderate  course  was  therefore  the 
utmost  that  could  be  expected  from  him.  But  modera- 
tion in  dealing  with  Antonius  promised  no  safety  to  the 
State.  Calenus  pronounced  that  before  proceeding  to  open 
hostilities,  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to  Antonius,  requi^ 
ing  him  to  desist  from  his  actual  invasion  of  Gaul.  Cicero 
rose  to  oppose  the  motion ;  and  in  a  speech  known  as  the 
fifth  Philippic,  showed  by  circumstantial  proof  that  Anto- 
nius had  been  already  in  fact  declared  a  public  enemy ;  that 
to  send  an  embassy  to  one  in  such  a  position  were  to  act 
in  **  contravention  of  the  constitution  of  the  Republic,  of 
the  usages  of  war,  and  of  all  former  precedent ;  that  it  would 
be  an  offence  against  the  majesty  of  the  Koman  people  and 

*  On  this  account  they  are  called  in  Ad  Div,  xiL  4.,  written  in  Janoai^i 
egregii  Conatdes, 
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the  dignity  of  the  Senate;"*  and  that  any  liesitation  or^  P^n-^-i 
delay  in  their  proceedings  would  be  giving  a  certain 
advantage  to  him.  The  proper  course,  he  said,  would  be 
to  command  him  instantly  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mutina^ 
and  to  enforce  this  command  by  the  authority  of  arms. 
In  a  second  division  of  his  speech  he  demanded  rewards 
and  honours  for  Decimus  Brutus,  for  Lepidus,  whom  he 
hoped  by  these  means  to  deter  from  offering  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  Senate,  for  Octavius,  Egnatuleius,  and  all  the, 
veterans  and  other  soldiers  who  had  given  their  adhesion, 
to  Octavius  and  the  Senate.  In  the  course  of  thia 
harangue  we  meet  with  the  following  remarkable  words : 
"  O  that  Caius  Caesar — I  mean  the  father — had  in  the  days 
of  his  youth  made  the  regard  of  the  Senate  and  the  Opti- 
mates  the  object  of  his  ambition !  But,  neglecting  this, 
he  wasted  the  whole  vigour  of  his  genius  (and  no  man 
ever  possessed  more)  in  gaining  the  affection  of  the  fickle 
multitude.  His  son  (Octavius)  pursues  a  different  course. 
He  is  dear  to  all,  but  chiefly  to  the  best  and  noblest.  On 
him  rest  all  our  hopes  of  Freedom.  His  labours  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Republic  are  directed  to  strengthen,  not  to 
undermine  its  foundations.  I  know  the  inmost  thoughts 
of  the  young  man.  Nothing  is  more  precious  to  him  than 
the  Commonwealth;  nothing  more  important  than  your 
dignity ;  nothing  more  desired  than  the  good  opinion  of 
worthy  citizens ;  nothing  dearer  than  true  glory." ^  HeapAiivi. 
concluded  thus:  "Despatch  is  necessary:  had  we  been 
more  prompt  in  our  movements,  we  should  not  have  had 
war  at  the  present  moment." 

The  deliberations  of  the  Senate  lasted  into  the  night, 
and  were  continued  the  following  day:  and  notwith- 
standing the  vehement  opposition  of  the  other  party 
Cicero  would  have  triumphed,  had  not  the  Tribune  Sal- 

vius  interposed   to  prevent  the  final  resolution.      Th^ 
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sitting  was  adjonmcd^  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  motihery 
wife  and  friends  of  Antonius  employed   their  utmost 
endeavours  in  his  behalf.     In  the  end  his  interests  |ae- 
vailed,  though  for  three  successive  days  Cicero  had  com* 
1  p^Ti.i.;manded  a  majority   in   the   Senate.^      The   testimomalfl 
fa%^ii^    of  honour  were  voted  as  Cicero  had  recommended,  and 
with  further  additions :  the  command  of  the  army  was 
formally  conferred  on  Octavius,  together  with  the  dignity 
of  Propraetor,  which  elevated  him  at  once  to  the  rank  oft 
senator,  and  he  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  suing  for  the 
Consulate  without  having  filled  the  oflSce  of  Praetor  the 
previous  year.     But  on  the  other  hand  it  was  decided  that 
a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  Antonius  consisting  of 
Servius  Sulpicius,  the  first  jurist  in  Bome  ;  L.  Piso,  who 
notwithstanding  his  former  spirited  conduct  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  did  not  desire  his  adversary's  total  overthrow, 
and  had  just  spoken  efiectively  in  his  favour ;  and  L.  Hd- 
lippus.     The  terms  of  their  commission  were   strongly 
drawn,  and  by  Cicero  himself.*     Antonius  was  to  engage 
not  to  make  war  upon  Decimus,  the  Consul  elect ;  he  was 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Mutina,  to  make  no  levies  of  troope, 
and  to  conform  himself  in  general  to  the  commands  of  Ha 
Senate  and  people  of  Eome.     The  envoys  were  then  1o 
visit  D.  Brutus  in  Mutina,  and  to  inform  him  that  the 
Senate  were  highly  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  thil 
a  pw/.vi.2,  due  honours  were  in  store  for  him.^ 

3. 

This  decree  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  January.     From 

the   Senate  Cicero  went  straight  to  the  Forum,  and  was 

a  PhiL  vi.  1.  presented  to  the  people  by  the  Tribune  Apuleius.'     Here 

♦  It  is  impossible  to  believe  Appian's  account,  which  is  that  Ctoi 
altered  the  terms  of  the  decree,  so  as  to  make  it  stronger  against  Antoni*  ' 
We  meet  with  inaccuracies  in  many  passages  in  his  history,  espedallf ' 
in  matters  which  concern  Cicero,  as  is  apparent  on  comparing  thtf  ' 
with  the  Philippics. 


■^ 
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before  an  unusually  large  assembly  he  delivered  the  sixth 
Philippic,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  late  proceed- 
ings, and  explained  the  decree  just  pronounced  by  the 
Senate.  He  strove  to  excite  the  passions  of  his  audience, 
assuring  them  that  it  was  not  an  embassy  that  was  sent, 
but  a  declaration  of  war.  Antonius  he  prophesied  would 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Senate.  "  Let 
then  the  envoys  make  all  haste,  and  do  you  get  your 
accoutrements  ready.  For  the  word  has  gone  forth  —  if 
he  obeys  not,  it  is  war.  He  will  not  obey ;  and  we  shall 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  so  many  days  in  which  we 
might  have  been  acting.  But  who  will  not  be  stimulated 
by  your  concord,  your  unanimous  determination?  It 
will  be  for  you  to  confirm  the  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
steadfast  as  it  already  is.  It  is  not  the  will  of  the 
Gods  that  the  Koman  people  should  be  slaves.  The  Im- 
mortals have  decreed  that  your  dominion  shall  extend 
over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Let  others  bend  beneath 
the  yoke ;  freedom  is  the  birthright  of  the  Romans."  ^        ^  Pha,  yu  7. 

The  exaggerated  praise  which  Cicero  bestows  upon 
Octavius  in  his  speech  of  January  1st  rather  startles  us 
when  we  remember  the  apprehensions  of  him  expressed  in 
his  last  letter  to  Atticus ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  consider 
it  as  meant  rather  for  a  rhetorical  display  than  for  an  ex- 
pression of  his  real  sentiments.  We  may  indeed  suppose 
it  to  have  been  uttered  partly  with  the  view  of  stimulating 
the  youth  to  fulfil  the  prophecies  and  expectations  of  which 
he  was  the  subject.  But  it  is  also  true  that  he  had  really 
acquired  Cicero's  confidence,  and  that  principally  by 
afiecting  great  zeal  in  his  service  and  deference  to  his 
opinion,  in  addition  to  which  his  energy  and  resolution  in 
acting  against  Antonius  were  just  what  Cicero  desired  to 
see.  Writing  to  Trebonius  in  February,  Cicero  says: 
^^We  have  admirable  Consuls;  Decimus  behaves  nobly; 

u  6 
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Cassar  is  excellently  disposed,  and  I  expect  eyerything  from 
\d£'1l^)  him."'  And  in  a  previous  letter  to  Bratus  he  speaks  of 
»  «».79o.     him  as  *^my  Caesar."** 

(On  xL  8  ^ 

Nor  was  it  a  mere  empty  boast  when  immediately  after 
his  speech  he  wrote  thus  to  Decimus :  *^  Levies  are  made 
at  Kome  and  throughout  all  Italy ;  if  levies  they  can  be 
called  where  all  offer  themselves  voluntarily  ;  so  great  is 
the  passion  of  men  for  liberty  —  so  great  their  abhorrence 
»  Ep.iw.  of  this  dreary  slavery."  *  He  speaks  so  frequently  and  so 
comp.  792.;  *  naturally  in  this  strain,  that  we  cannot  believe  him  to  have 

794.*  796. 

iD&,  xii!  4.  been  using  exaggerated  language  merely  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  up  the  courage  of  his  correspondents. 

Thus  full  of  hope  and  energy,  although  the  course  of 
events  had  not   been  such  as   altogether  to  satisfy  iim,  i 
Cicero  entered  upon  this  year  (711),  the  last  of  his  lifct  \ 
He  was  not  insensible  to  the  many  dangers  which  were 
likely  to  beset  him  during  its  course,  and  he  stood  in  need 
of  all  his  courage  and  of  all  the  proud  consciousness  of 
merit  which  animated  him,  when,  writing  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  year  to  Cornificius,  he  said :    "  I  have  de- 
fended the  Republic  after  my  old  fashion,  as  opportunity 
offered.     I  have  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  the  Senate  I 
and  people ;  and  since  I  have  undertaken  to  lead  the  cause 
of  freedom,  I  have  not  let  a  moment  pass  which  could 

«  Dt». xii. 24. be  employed  in  providing  for  the  general  welfare."^     He 
was  strong  also  in  the  conviction  thus  expressed  in  the 
eighth  Philippic :  "  I  who  used  always  to  oppose  the  rash-   , 
ness  of  the  multitudes,  am  now   by  this  glorious  cause 

»  Pha,  tu; 2. converted  into  a  popular  leader."* 

Most  difficult  was  the  task  now  before  him,  and  it  re- 
quired no  ordinary  effort  to  maintain  within  himself  the 

♦  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Cicero  here  gives  Octavius  the  name  rf 
Caesar.  In  his  last  letter  Plancus  says:  "  Scis  tu^  mi  Cicero,  quod  ad  Casark 
nomen  attinetf  societatem  mihi  esse  tecum,    Ep,  854.  (Div,  x.  4.^ 
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courage  and  endurance  necessary  for  its  accomplishment. 
In  the  Consulars^  who  should  have  been  his  surest  allies,  he 
found  no  support;  they  were  either  disinclined  to  the 
cause,  or  they  were  timid,  and  did  not  venture  to  approve 
of  such  revolutionary  measures  against  one  who  after  all 
was  acting  with  the  semblance  of  legality.  L.  Caesar 
alone,  the  uncle  of  Antonius,  behaved  honestly  and  con- 
sistently; nevertheless  for  his  nephew's  sake  he  too  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  a  moderate  vote  on  the  question.  ^  iLf^J^f.; 
The  party  which  favoured  Antonius,  headed  by  Calenus,  f^'^^^^^^/* 
were  making  every  exertion  to  gain  over  the  Senate  and  J;^»  ^***  ^*"* 
people,  and  to  guard  against  the  unfavourable  influence 
which  a  hostile  vote  might  have  upon  their  cause.  To 
secure  their  ends  they  were  diligent  in  circulating  letters 
in  which  the  late  Consul's  views  and  objects  were  repre- 
sented in  a  more  favourable  aspect.  The  seventh  Phi- 
lippic, delivered  by  Cicero  in  the  Senate  shortly  after  the 
departure  of  the  envoys,  brings  before  us  the  machinations 
of  this  party  and  the  hard  struggle  he  had  to  maintain 
against  them ;  but  we  also  learn  from  it  that  Hirtius, 
though  not  yet  recovered,  had  already  set  out  for  Graul, 
to  give  the  weight  of  his  personal  authority  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  e;Qvoys.^  He  intended  to  join  Octaviu8'i*Ai7.wi.4. 
and  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  armv  ;  while  Pansa 
should  remain  in  Kome  to  make  further  preparations  for 
the  war  and  superintend  the  affairs  of  government.  It 
was  the  lukewarmness  evinced  by  Pansa  and  his  evident 
disinclination  to  the  war,  instead  of  which  he  occupied  the 
Senate  with  less  important  matters,  that  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  Cicero's  speech. 

The  more  opposition  he  encountered  in  the  Senate,  the 
greater  was  Cicero's  anxiety  to  keep  the  provincial 
governors  faithful  to  their  duties.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  his  exhortations  to  D.  Brutus,  Cassius,  Plancus,  Tre- 
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boniuB,  Comificius*;  and  the  long  series  of  leiten  he 
wrote  after  his  return  to  £ome  all  bear  the  same  stamp— 
that  of  a  man  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  task  of  saymg 
his  country.  And  assuredly  when  we  read  these  letters  in 
conjunction  with  the  fourteen  Philippics^  we  have  as 
striking  a  display  of  Cicero's  political  greatness  as  at  the 
period  of  his  Consulate.  But  again  and  again  we  have 
cause  to  lament  that  the  residence  of  Atticus  in  Borne 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  his  familiar  correspondence 
with  this  most  confidential  of  his  friends.  One  letter  only, 
£p.795.  not  occupied  with  the  public  concerns,  is  extant.^  It  was 
addressed  at  the  end  of  February  to  his  lively  and  facetious 
friend  Paetus,  and  it  proves  that  in  the  midst  of  his  caies 
and  anxieties  and  the  vast  schemes  which  occupied  his 
mind^  he  had  not  lost  the  amiable  gaiety  of  his  disposition. 
How  pleasantly  he  rallies  his  friend  for  giving  up  his 
intellectual  banquets  and  evening  assemblies !  and  how 
earnestly  he  entreats  him  not  to  renounce  social  intercoune 
with  ^^ honesty  pleasant,  and  friendly  men" — the  tnie 
solace  of  life  I  But  the  letter  is  invaluable  to  us  on  account 
of  the  closing  words :  "  Do  not  —  I  entreat  you  by  your 

♦  We  may  certainly  add  M.  Brutus ;  but  unbappUy  the  letters  to  him 
are  not  extant.  [In  the  edition  of  Cicero*s  works  we  find  two  books  of 
JEpistoke  ad  Brutum^  purporting  to  contain  a  correspondence  between 
Cicero  and  M.  Brutus  during  the  course  of  the  year  711.  Middleton,  in 
his  Life  of  Cicero,  made  use  of  these  letters  without  suspicion ;  but  their 
genuineness  was  soon  brought  in  question  by  Tunstall  and  Markland,  and 
have  since  been  generaUy  rejected.  Schiitz,  Abeken,  Billerbeck  and 
Drumann  pass  them  over  in  silence.  I  understand,  however,  that  they  have 
recently  found  a  defender  of  the  name  of  Hermann ;  and  Briickner,  in  his 
Life  of  Cicero  published  1852,  refers  to  them  without  scruple.  They  contain, 
unquestionably,  several  statements  that  seem  irreconcileable  with  known 
dates  and  circumstances;  the  occurrence  of  three  or  four  presumed  un- 
Ciceronian  words  and  phrases  is  of  less  weight ;  but  the  whole  character  of 
the  letters  is  frigid  and  scholastic,  and  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  real 
correspondence  of  such  men  at  such  a  time  should  contain  so  little  of  the 
slightest  interest  either  in  £eul  or  sentiments.] 
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love  to  me  —  do  not  believe  because  I  write  thus  playfully 
that  I  have  abandoned  my  solicitude  for  the  Republic.  I 
assure  you  that  I  think  of  nothing,  day  and  night,  but  the 
welfare  and  freedom  of  my  fellow,  citizens.  I  neglect  no 
opportunity  of  exhorting,  of  acting,  of  warding  off  dangers ; 
and  I  am  strong  in  the  feeling  that  if  all  this  zeal  should 
cost  me  my  life,  I  may  well  deem  my  lot  a  glorious 
one. 

The  envoys  returned,  it  would  seem,  about  the  end  of 
January,  but  without  the  noble  Sulpicius,  who  had  fallen 
sick  before  seeing  Antonius,  and  died  not  far  from  his 
camp.^    This  was  a  cause  of  sincere  grief  to  Cicero.    ThCy^^iJ-^^jj 
answer  of  Antonius  fully  justified  all  his  objections  to  the'^®*  ^**'^ 
embassy.     "  Odious  above  all,"  he  writes  to  Cassius,  **  I 
might  say  criminal,  is  the  conduct  of  Piso  and  Philippus : 
they  were  sent  to  deliver  certain  distinct  demands  from 
the  Senate.     In  no  one  point  did  Antonius  comply ;  and 
now  they  bring  back  the  most  outrageous  requisitions  on 
his   part."^     These  requisitions   were,  that  the   Senate*  ^/»- 792. 
should  grant  lands  and  other  rewards  to  his  soldiers ;  sanc- 
tion all  the  decrees  he  had  passed,  founded  on  Caesar's 
directions ;  demand  no  account  of  his  expenditure  of  the 
public  money ;  and  confer  on  him  the  province  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  for  five  years :  on  these  conditions  he  would 
relinquish  his  claim  to  the  other  Gaulish  province.*     It^  PkiLyia. 
is  easy  to  see  that  his  object  was,  by  protracting  negotia-      ' ' 
tions,  to  gain  time  for  reducing  Mutina.     He  would  not 
allow  the  envoys  to  have  an  interview  with  Decimus,  but 
sent  his   Qujestor  Cotyla  to  accompany  them  back  to 
Kome,  and  to  watch  over  his  interests  there.     Cicero  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  this  man  allowed  to  appear  in 

*  This  letter  proves  that  Antonius  and  his  adherents  aimed  at  Cicero's 
life,  as  also  appears  from  some  passages  in  the  Philippics. 
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the  Senate,  when,  according  to  his  views,  he  ought  to  have 
8Mof'^*"'    teen  turned  back  from  the  very  gates  of  the  city.* 

Again  Cicero  pressed  for  an  immediate  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  that  Antonius  should  be  pronounced  a 
public  enemy.  But  Calenus  and  his  party  were  still 
strong  in  opposition ;  and  L.  Csesar,  who  was  also  nnwilling 
to  proceed  to  extremities,  carried  a  motion,  now  that  the 
answer  of  Antonius  had  rendered  war  inevitable,  to  make 
use  of  the  milder  term  tumulty  in  speaking  of  the  ap- 
proaching  contest,   and   to   call   Antonius    the    opponent 

2  PA«.viii.i.  instead  of  enemy  of  his  country.^     A  second  message  to 

him  was  proposed  by  the  moderate  party,  but  this  motion 
Cicero  succeeded  in  getting  rejected ;  and  at  his  instance 
it  was  ordered,  that  the  citizens  should  exchange  the  garb 
of  peace  for  that  of  war.  He  himself  renounced  the  Con- 
sular privilege  of  retaining  the  Toga,  and  appeared  in  the 
Senate  wearing  the  Sagum*,  when  he  delivered  his 
speech,  known  as  the  eighth  Philippic,  against  Calenus 

3  pA«.viii.   and  the  other   advocates  of  peace. ^    At  that  time  hos- 

tilities had  actually  commenced  with  the   movement  of 

4  PAff.wii.2.  Hirtius.*     The  day  following,  again  in  the  Senate,  Cicero 

spoke  the  eloquent  ninth  Philippic,  and  in  it  requested 
extraordinary  honours  for  the  deceased  Sulpicius,  which 
were  accordingly  granted  to  that  distinguished  patriotf 

The  winter  retarded  the  operations  of  the  war ;  never- 
theless, in  February,  Hirtius  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  city  of  Clatemae ;  Octavius  was  encamped  at  Forum 
Cornelii ;    Pansa  was  occupied  in  raising  troops  as  far  aa 

*  In  one  of  the  fragments  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Octavius  he  says:  Prid 
Non,  Febr.,  cum  ad  te  literas  mane  dedissem,  descendi  ad /brum  togatus,  cu» 
reliqui  consuktres  sa^gati  veUent  descendere.  The  words  togatus  and  sagatut 
wonld  appear  to  have  been  here  transposed. 

f  The  statue  which  was  erected  to  him  before  the  rostrum  of  Augustus 
was  still  in  existence  in  the  third  century  a.  d.  Fompeius,  in  the  DigetL  I 
tit  ii.  8.  43.  ch.  46. 
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Bononia,  Parma,  and   Regium  Lepidi,  which    Antonius 

had  in  his  hands  * ;  the  whole  of  Hither  Gaul  was  in  the 

power  of  the  Republic  and  well  affected  to  its   cau8e.*J^5;2i;5.) 

In  Syria,  Cassius,  who  was  preparing  for  a  struggle  with 

Dolabella,  had  been  joined  by  L.  Murcus  and  Q.  Crispus 

with  their  legions;    one    legion   belonging  to    Caecilius 

Bassus  had  also  gone  over  to  him,  and  four  others  which 

Dolabella's  legate  A.  AUienus  was  bringing  from  Egypt, 

did  the  same^,  so  that  Cassius  soon  beheld  himself  at  the^  ^pp.ree.: 

797.*  816. 

head  of  a  considerable  army  ;  and  he  wrote  to  Cicero  oq('<"- x^is.; 

<J   '    .  xli.  11.  12.)* 

the  7th  of  March  from  Tarichea  in  Palestine,  describing  ^'<>  cms.  ' 

'  OxWil.  27,  W.; 

his  position.      In   Macedonia,    M.  Brutus,   having   beeni^jPP^'-''-^- 
received  by  Hortensius  the  late  Proconsul  as  his  legitimate 
successor,  had  driven  C.  Antonius  before  him,  forcing  him 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Apollonia,  and  had  brought  Ma- 
cedonia, Illyricum  and  Greece  under  the   yoke   of  the 
Republic.f  ^     Plancus  and  Asinius  PoUio  were  reputed  ^xw^.'Sl  5.) 
friends  to  the  cause;  and  assuredly,  though  we  cannot 
class  them  as  Republicans  in  the  same  rank  with  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  a  sufficiently  wide  distinction  is  to  be  drawn 
between  them  and  Lepidus.     A  letter  from  Asinius  to 
Cicero  from  Corduba  on  the  16th  of  March  represents  him 
in  a  very  favourable  light.*    What  he  says  of  his  devotion  *^J-J^g-j . 
to  Julius  Csesar  reminds  us  of  Matins,  and  in  the  desire 
he  expresses  for  peace  and  literary  pursuits  we  recognize 
the  friend  and  future  protector  of  Virgil  and  Horace.    Nor 
can  the  lofty  spirit  of  reflection,  and  the  liberal  and  hu- 
mane sentiments  displayed  by  one  who  afterwards  became 
80  distinguished,  fail  to  command  our  reverence,  though  we 
should  look  in  vain  for  any  expression  of  that  ardent  love 

♦  ClatenuB  is  now  Quadema;  Forum  Conielii  —  Imola ;  Eegium  Lepidi 
—  Reggio. 

\  L.  Antonius  was  second  in  command  in  the  anny  of  his  brother 
jyiarcus. 
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of  freedom  which  was  no  longer  in  harmonj  with  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  age. 

While  affairs  seemed  thus  prosperous  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Italy»  and  the  united  efforts  of  the  Consols  and  Oc- 
tavius  gave  room  to  hope  for  a,  favourable  issue  to  the 
contest  with  the  chief  enemy  of  the  State,  Cicero  did  not 
remit  his  activity  in  Kome.  In  the  tenth  Philippic  b 
successfully  opposed  the  proposition  of  Calenus^  that 
whereas  M.  Brutus  was  acting  without  the  Senate's  an- 
thority,  he  should  give  up  his  army  to  C.  Antonius  and 
Yatinius,  the  regularly  appointed  governors  of  Macedooii 
and  Illyricum.*  And  in  the  eleventh  Philippic^  deliveied 
about  the  middle  of  March,  he  urged  that  the  province  of 
Syria  should  be  formally  assigned  to  Cassias^  with  the 
orders  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Dolabelhuf  S'or  nem 
had  arrived  in  Kome  that  the  latter,  on  his  march  to 
Syria,  had  made  an  atrocious  assault  upon  Trebonius  who 
held  the  government  of  Asia,  and  after  torturing  him  for 
two  days,  had  caused  him  to  be  ignominiously  put  to 
death.  He  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  public  revenues,  and 
had  committed  various  other  acts  of  a  most  unwarrantable 
character.!  This  intelligence  caused  great  excitement  b 
the  capital.  Pansa  called  the  Senate  together.  Dolabella 
was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  his  property  confiscatedi 
Cicero,  glowing  with  indignation  at  the  flagitious  conduct 
of  his  former  son-in-law,  turned  the  public    feeling  to 

*  Cicero's  proposal  was  that  Brutus  should  receive  the  thanks  of  tiie 
Senate  for  his  achievements,  and  his  army  be  left  under  his  command; 
while  Hortensius  should  remain  as  Proconsul  in  Macedonia  until  the  Sento 
appointed  him  a  successor.  PhiL  x.  at  the  end.  We  learn  from  IHuL  xl 
11.  that  Cicero  carried  this  motion. 

t  It  was  not  known  at  Borne  at  that  time  how  well  the  affairs  of  Casaoi 
had  prospered  in  Asia.  Ad  Div.  xii.  7. 

X  See  Phil  xl,  and  compare  the  letter  of  Cassius.  Ep,  816.  (JDio,'^ 
12.)    . 
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i  account   by  depicting  in  lively  colours   the   fate   which 
awaited  the  Kepublicans  should  Antonius  and  his  party 
s  prevail. 

I  The  condemnation  of  Dolabella  involved  the  question,  to 

II  whom  should  the  government  of  Syria  be  committed? 
i  The  secret  opponents  of  Cassius  divided  themselves  into 
!  two   parties,  one  of  which  desired  the   appointment  of 

Servilius,  who  had  been  associated  with  Caesar  in  the 
Consulate  of  the  year  48  ;  while  the  other,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Calenus,  wished  that  Hirtius  and  Pansa  should 
draw  lots  for  the  two  provinces  of  Asia  and  Syria.  ^  Both  i  pA»/.xi 
projects  were  strongly  combated  by  Cicero  in  his  eleventh 
Philippic,  delivered  before  the  Senate.  He  saw  that  their 
real  object  was  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Consuls  from 
the  great  business  before  them ;  and  in  fact  Pansa  showed 
himself  very  ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  these  propositions. 
When  the  sitting  of  the  Senate  was  over,  Cicero  was  pre- 
sented to  the  assembled  citizens  by  the  Tribune  Servilius ; 
and  disregarding  alike  the  objections  of  Pansa,  and  the 
prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  mother,  the  mother-in-law, 
and  the  brother  of  Cassius,  who  feared  the  Consul's  re- 
sentment, he  spoke  again  in  eloquent  and  glowing  terms 
on  behalf  of  the  leader  who  had  with  such  signal  success 
brought  Syria  under  the  orders  of  the  Republic  Cassius, 
he  doubted  not,  would  act  as  the  public  welfare  demanded, 
without  waiting  for  a  decree  of  the   Senate.^    And  thus* -Bp.sos. 

(Dtv»  zii. ' 

in  fact  it  happened.     Cassius  maintained  his  position,  and 
named  himself  Proconsul  ^ ;  although  the  provinces,  having  ]  Ep,  sie. 
been  granted  to  the  Consuls,  ought  legally  to  have  been  ^ 
governed  by  their  lieutenants  until  they  could  themselves 
assume  the  duties  of  administration.*     Cassius    indeed  J^J;^»ji 
could  not  well  have  acted  otherwise ;  but  all  these  trans- 
actions show  how  completely  the  constitution  of  the  He- 
public  was  at  this  time  unhinged. 
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Cicero  had  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  Liepidus,  as  weU 
as  on  the  party  of  Calenus.  He  had  procured  great 
public  honours  for  him,  hoping  to  retain  him  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Bepublic,  although  he  had  done  nothing 
deserving   such   distinction,   except  in  pacifying   Sextos 

» i»*«.T.i4.  Pompeius.^  Nor  did  he  now  testify  any  gratitude 
for  the  favour;  on  the  contrary,  he  strenuously  urged 

9  £>».  800.     measures  of  conciliation  towards  Antonius  ^ ;  and  his  in- 

i^n^Marciif '^  stances  had  such  effect  on  Plancus,  that  he  too  now  begaa 
to  talk  of  peace,  while  Cicero  was  grudging  every  minute 
that  delayed  an  open  rupture.  The  treacherous  acts  d 
Lepidus  are  related  in  the  letter  of  Asinius  of  which  we 

7Mr?2w2^'x.  ^*^®  before  had  occasion  to  speak.' 

6.81.)  Pqj.  qqq  single  moment  Cicero's  firmness  was  shakea 

But  it  was  the  hesitation  of  a  noble  spirit,  no  sooner  fdt 
than  overcome,  and  leading  only  to  more  vigorous  efforts 
for  the  future.  Decimus  was  hard  pressed  in  Mutina; 
the  fate  of  Trebonius  had  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
all  his  friends,  of  the  great  orator  more  especially.  Va- 
rious artifices  were  employed  to  produce  the  impresaon 
that  Antonius  in  his  present  difficulties  would  assume  a 
more  humble  deportment.  Fulvia  and  her  children  put  ou 
the  appearance  of  deep  afiliction.  And  Cicero  was  as- 
sailed on  his  weak  side  by  a  decree  which  passed  the 
Senate  at  Pansa's  suggestion,  ordering  that  his  statue  of 
Minerva,  which  had  been  thrown  down  by  a  storm,  should 

t J>'-®!Mxhe  re-erected  in  the  capitol  where  he  had  placed  it.*    The 

(JDiv.  xii.  25.)  ,  «  .      . 

proposal  for  a  fresh  negotiation  was  then  renewed,  and 
seconded  by  Pansa.  Antonius,  it  was  said,  would  listen 
to  reason  this  time,  and  Cicero  with  four  other  Consulan 
should  be  sent  to  treat  with  him.  Cicero  acceded.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  a  sense  of  his  error  flashed 
upon  his  mind,  and  undeterred  by  any  feeling  of  false 
shame  he  delivered  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  the  twelfth 
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ThIIippic,  in  wlilch  he  confessed  his  mistake,  and  In 
enei^etic  terms  refused  to  countenance  the  embassy.  He 
represented  that  supposing  such  a  measure  were  resolved 
lipon,  he,  at  all  events,  was  the  last  person  who  ought  to 
be  sent  to  negotiate  with  Antonius ;  nor  could  he  be 
contradicted,  or  accused  of  a  display  of  vanity  when  he 
uttered  the  words,  "  Do  you  think  I  am  to  pay  no  con« 
sideration  to  the  safety  of  my  life  ?  Truly  I  set  little  value 
upon  it  now,  especially  since  the  acts  of  Dolabella  have 
made  death  a  thing  to  be  desired;  only  let  it  be  death 
unaccompanied  by  torture !  But  to  you,  senators,  and  to 
the  people  of  Rome,  my  life  ought  not  to  be  quite  indif- 
ferent. For,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  my  care,  my 
vigilance,  my  speeches  in  the  Senate,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  dangers  with  which  the  hatred  of  bad  men  threatened 
me,  have  been  the  means  of  saving  the  Republic  from 
total  ruin.  On  this  account  I  remain  in  the  city,  and  will 
still  remain  here  if  I  may.  This  is  my  proper  post  —  this 
my  appointed  charge.  Let  others  devote  themselves  to 
the  camp,  levy  war,  and  defend  kingdoms.  I,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  aim  of  all  my  former  actions  and  of  the 
words  I  am  now  uttering,  will  continue  with  you  to  pro- 
tect the  city  and  all  that  belongs  to  it."  ^  Lid*foiif"'®' 

Probably,  if  we  possessed  any  letters  from  Cicero  to 
Atticus  at  this  period,  we  should  find  in  them  symptoms 
of  the  vacillation  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  remark 
in  him ;  and,  as  has  been  said  before,  to  look  for  stoical 
consistency  in  a  man  of  his  susceptible  nature  would  be 
unreasonable.  But  no  momentary  expression  of  doubt  or 
despondency  could  outweigh  the  effect  produced  by  the 
incontestible  facts  before  us ;  his  speeches  *,  his  letters,  his 

*  The  Philippics  in  particular  were  looked  upon,  even  by  the  ancients,  as 
masterpieces.  Liv.  Fragm,  ap  Sen,  Suasor.  7.,  says,  Caput  Ciceronis  in 
rostris  positum,  vJbi  eo  ipso  anno  adversua  Antoniym  quanta  nulla  unquam 
humana  vox  cum  admiratione  eloquentite  auditus  fuerat. 
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noble  confession  of  error,  his  pride  in  denomiTiaring 
himself  the  treasure  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  all 
bear  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism ;  and  none 
could  controvert  the  language  of  his  appeal  from  the 
Forum  to  the  assembled  people:  ''Am  I  ungrateful 7' 
(for  our  present  purpose  we  will  substitute  the  wori 
vacillating  ;)  ''  Who  is  less  so  than  I  am  ?  seeing  that  after 
I  have  attained  the  highest  honours  of  the  State,  I  agui 
subject  myself  to  those  laborious  duties  in  the  Forum  of 
which  such  honours  were  the  natural  reward  and  com* 
pletion.  Am  I  inexperienced  in  the  administration  of 
the  Commonwealth?  Who,  on  the  contrary,  is  moie 
experienced  than  myself,  who  for  twenty  years  have  beea 
occupied  in  waging  war  upon  those  citizens  who  are  the 
»p*«.vi.6.  Republic's  enemies?"^  And  we  will  add  the  following 
passage  from  a  letter  to  Comificius :  ''  There  is  but  one 
vessel  now  for  all  good  men  to  embark  in;  and  I  am 
doing  all  I  can  to  keep  it  afloat.  Might  but  its  course 
be  prosperous !  But,  whether  prosperous  or  not,  my  skill 
shall    not   be   wanting  to   it.      What  more    can   virtue 

(Di».  xli.  25.)  ""  * 

And  here  let  us  throw  a  glance  over  his  productions  at 
this  period.  The  documents  before  us  are  the  fourteen 
speeches  to  which  the  appropriate  name  of  Philippics  has 
been  given  *,  and  of  which  the  last  twelve  were  delivered 
between  the  20th  of  December  710  and  the  22nd  of 
April  711.     During  the  interval  between  his  return  to 

*  See  the  JEpp.  ad  M.  Brutum^  ii.  4,  5.  [Brutus  is  here  made  to  accede 
to  Cicero's  wish  that  the  speeches  should  he  thus  denominated.  Whether 
the  letters  he  genuine  or  not,  they  are  unquestionahlj  of  great  andqnitjr,  ^ 
may  serve  to  prove  that  this  name  was  popularly  used  from  a  veiy  oaii^ 
period.  We  have  no  other  authority,  except  Plutarch,  for  the  notion  thit 
Cicero  himself  called  these  speeches  Philippics  (see  Cic,  48.),  and  the 
notion  itself  may  have  heen  merely  suggested  hy  an  allusion  to  the  oratiooi 
of  Demosthenes  so  called,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ii.  1.,  A«  n.  694.)] 
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Rome  and  the  commeDcement  of  July^  which  is  the  date 
of  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote,  we  have  fourteen  letters 
to  D.  Brutus,  eleven  to  Plancus,  together  with  two  to  his 
legate  Fumius,  seven  to  Cassius,  nine  to  Cornificius,  and 
one  each  to  Trebonius  and  Lepidus.  Though  all  having 
the  same  political  object,  and  thus  bearing  in  some  measure 
the  character  of  State  papers,  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
a  uniform  business-like  tone  pervading  them.  They  are 
the  effusions  of  a  mind  quickly  moved  to  love  and  hatred, 
and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  public  cause;  while  the 
diversity  of  the  personages  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
the  different  relations  in  which  these  stood  to  the  State 
and  to  the  factions  which  divided  it,  and  the  chanores 
occurring  in  their  positions  and  circumstances,  combine  to 
give  the  interest  of  variety  to  this  important  collection. 
But  it  is  the  same  Cicero  who  is  always  brought  before 
us,  whether  we  read  his  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
stem  and  energetic  Declmus,  on  whom  for  a  while  all  the 
hopes  of  the  Republic  appeared  to  rest ;  or  his  paternal 
exhortations  to  the  youthful  Plancus;  or  his  praises  of 
the  eager,  fiery  Casslus;  or  whether  he  narrates  the 
progress  of  events  to  Comlficius,  urging  him  to  remain 
fixed  at  his  post;  or  whether  he  addresses  in  reserved 
language  the  crafty,  treacherous  Lepidus.  Everywhere 
we  see  in  him  the  lover  of  his  country,  the  man  of  genius 
and  courage,  the  master  of  Latin  eloquence.  And  in- 
terspersed with  his  letters  are  others  addressed  to  him 
by  cotemporary  actors  in  the  great  drama ;  by  Declmus 
Brutus,  Plancus,  AsiniuQ,^  PoUIo,  Lepidus,  Caius  and 
Lucius  Casslus,  Galba,  Lentulus  ;  some  of  which  are 
formal  accounts,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  of 
various  important  events ;  so  that  these  letters,  like  many 
belonging  to  the  earlier  periods,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
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principal  sources  of  information  for  one  of  the  most  ie« 
markable  epochs  In  the  history  of  the  world.* 

And  now  to  resume  our  narrative.  Although  Gio^  : 
was  not  able  at  once  to  overthrow  the  project  for  a  second  J 
deputation  to  Antonius,  it  remained  unaccomplished,  audi 
doubtless  chiefly  owing  to  his  speech.  At  the  end  of:( 
March  the  Consul  Pansa  marched  forth  with  his  newlj 
1  Ep.9M.  raised  le&dons  to  join  Hirtius  and  Octavius.^  Meanwhile 
Antonius  and  his  partizans  ceased  not  to  carry  on  theit 


intrigues.     It  was  about  this  time  that  Lepidus,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  strenuous  in  his  recommendations  of  peaee. 
Antonius  himself  wrote  a  letter  to  Hirtius  and  Octaviiu^  I 
professing  to  direct  them  to  the  course  which  was  reallj  1 
for  their  advantage,  and  to  turn  them  aside  from  following; 
the  counsels  of  Cicero,  whose  object,  he  said,  was  nothii^: 
more  nor  less  than  to  revive  the  defunct  party  of  Pom* 
peius,     Hirtius,  however,  forwarded  this  letter  to  Ciceio, 
who  read  it  aloud  to  the  Senate  in  his  speech  entitled  the 
thirteenth  Philippic,  commenting  on  it  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, and  taking  occasion  to  exhort  the  Senate  to  caution 
and  steadfastness.     In  the  same  harangue  he  rejected  tBe 
pacific  propositions  of  Lepidus,  to  whom  he  also  addressed  J 
a  laconic  letter,  with  these  words :  "  I  am  rejoiced  at  your 
wishing  to  re-establish  peace  among  fellow-citizens.    ShonU 
it  be  a  peace  involving  no  danger  of  slavery,  you  will  haie 
acted  with   due  regard  to  the  Republic  and  your  own 
honour.      But   should   it   be  calculated   to  reinstate  tb 
most   iniquitous  of  men  in  the  possession  of  unlimitelj 
power,  then  be  assured  that  all  citizens  of  sound  mind 


*  Wc  have  in  our  collection,  belonging  to  the  year  711,  eight  I 
from  D.  Brutus  to  Cicero ;  nine  from  Plancus  to  him,  with  one  to  ^ 
Senate  and  people ;  three  from  Asinius  Pollio ;  one  from  Lepidus  9\ 
Cicero,  and  another  to  the  Senate ;  two  from  C.  Cassius ;  one  from  Lnd*!' 
besides  one  from  Galba  and  one  from  Lentulus,  with  a  dispatch  from  ^ 
latter  to  the  Consuls,  &c.  I 


\ 
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resolved  to  choose  death  in  preference  to  slavery.  My 
opinion^  therefore,  is  that  you  will  do  best  not  to  make 
any  attempt  to  bring  about  a  pacification  of  this  nature ; 
which  can  satisfy  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  people,  nor 
any  one  else  who  means  well."^  The  less  he  felt  inclined J^J|^^^ 
to  trust  Lepidus  the  more  anxious  he  was  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  Plancus,  and  he  tried  to  induce  the  Senate  to 
pronounce  a  panegyric  upon  him;  but  in  this  he  was 
unsuccessful.^  ^  ^  ^  ^      ^  'J,;:^o.) 

The  Antonians  persevered  in  their  machinations  and 
calumnies  against  him.  A  rumour  of  disasters  at  Mutina 
having  got  wind,  it  was  given  out  that  Cicero  was  aiming 
at  making  himself  Dictator,  and  the  propriety  of  assassi- 
nating him  began  to  be  mooted.  The  Tribune  Apuleius, 
who  ever  since  the  period  of  his  Consulate  had  been  his 
firm  friend  and  ally,  undertook  to  justify  him  from  this 
charge  before  the  people;  but  his  audience  cried  aloud 
with  one  voice,  **  Cicero  has  never  had  a  thought  but  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Republic."  A  few  hours  afterwards 
the  most  favourable  intelligence  arrived  from  the  theatre 
of  war.*  spAi/.xiT.e. 

The  Consul  Pansa  had  reached  Bononia  with  the  four 
newly-raised  legions.  Antonius  broke  up  from  his  camp 
on  the  15th  of  April  with  two  legions,  several  Praetorian 
cohorts,  and  all  his  cavalry,  hoping  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  two  Consuls ;  for  Hirtius  was  posted  at  a  short 
distance  from  him,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  colleague. 
But  Hirtius  had  meanwhile  sent  on  first  Sulpicius  Gralba*, 
and  afterwards  the  Martian  legion,  which  having  deserted 
from  Antonius,  seemed  now  the  fittest  to  oppose  to  him, 
together  with  two  Pi'aetorian  cohorts  under  the  command 

♦  Galba  was  at  first  Caesar's  legate,  but  became  afterwards  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  him. 
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of  Carfulenus,  and  these  troops  joined  Pansa  on  the 
night  preceding  the  15th.  On  that  day  an  engagement 
took  place  at  Forum  Gallorum.*  The  Martian  leffm 
attacked  too  soon  and  too  eagerly,  carrying  along  with  j 
it  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  and  thus  brought  Pansa'a  forces  | 
into  the  greatest  danger.  Unable  to  resist  the  onset  of 
Antonius,  they  fled  to  their  camp.  But  the  enemy  was 
prevented  from  pursuing  them  thither  by  the  Martaan 
legion,  which  had  now  recovered  itself;  and  Antoniui 
in  the  act  of  retreating  fell  back  upon  Hirtius,  who 
was  hastening  with  the  fourth  and  seventh  legions  to  sap- 
port  his  colleague.  With  much  loss  Antonius  succeeded 
in  regaining  his  camp.  Pansa,  who  had  been  dangerously 
wounded  early  in  the  day,  was  carried  into  Bononia.t 
Octavius  was  not  present  at  the  engagement,  having  staid 
behind  to  protect  the  camp  of  Hirtius  against  an  attack 

J  PA»7.xiT.    from  L.  Antonius.^ 

When  the  news  of  this  victory  reached  Rome  on  the 
21st  of  April,  the  people  rushed  to  Cicero's  dwelling. 
With  joyful  acclamations,  as  though  the  occasion  were  a 
triumph  and  he  its  hero,  they  escorted  him  to  the  capitd 

2  Phil.  xiv.  5.  and  back  again  to  his  own  house. ^  The  next  day,  at  the 
summons  of  Comutus,  Praetor  of  the  city,  who  in  the 
absence  of  the  Consuls  occupied  the  chief  post  in  the 
government,  the  Senate  was  called  together  to  hear  the 
despatches  of  Hirtius,  and  to  pass  measures  in  consequence 
A«  suggestion  was  made  that  after  this  event  the  oitizeofl  I 
might  be  allowed  to  lay  aside  their  military  garb.  But 
Cicero  rose,  and  in  his  last  Philippic  spoke  in  strong 
terms  against  this.  Antonius,  he  said,  was  not  yet  crushed;  • 
it  were  shame  to  adopt  a  peaceful  attitude  while  DecimiiS) 

♦  Now  Castel  Franco,  seven  miles  south-east  of  Mutina, 

f  The  chief  authorities  for  the  details  of  this  battle  are  a  letter  froB 

Galba  to  Cicero  (ad  Div,  x.  30.),  and  the  fourteenth  Philippic     Appitf 

must  also  be  consulted. 
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the  object  of  their  solicitude,  lay  beleaguered  by  his  forces. 
He  dwelt  on  the  merits  of  the  Consuls  and  of  Octavius ; 
said  that  the  latter  deserved  at  their  hands  the  title  of 
Imperator  ^,  and  proposed  a  festival  of  grateful  commemo-i  dio  cms. 
ration  to  last  for  fifty  days.  He  then  spoke  of  the  rewards 
due  to  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  so  bravely,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  State  should  raise  a  monument  to  the  slain, 
to  whose  friends  and  relatives  he  likewise  addressed  some 
v7ords  of  consolation.*  His  suggestions  were  accepted  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate. 

A  few  days  after  this  battle  Hirtius  and  Octavius  at- 
tacked Antonius  in  his  camp.  He  was  compelled  to  lead 
out  his  shattered  legions,  and  was  routed  in  a  bloody  com- 
bat. But  Hirtius,  in  his  zeal,  had  ventured  too  far ;  he 
had  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  hostile  camp,  and  was 
slain  near  the  Praetorium.  Immediately  afterwards  the 
Consul  Fansa  died  of  his  wounds  at  Bononia.t 

And  now  Cicero- seemed  to  have  attained  the  reward  of 
his  endless  labours  and  anxieties.  The  people  loudly  re- 
joiced, and  recognized  in  him  the  deliverer  of  his  country, 
as  he  had  been  twenty  years  before ;  his  opponents  were 
silenced,  the  commanders  in  the  provinces  vied  with  each 
other  in  assurances  of  their  devotion  to  him  and  to  the 
Republic.  How  different  his  position  now  from  the  mo- 
ment, four  years  ago,  when  he  stood  before  the  victor  of 
Pharsalia.  To  his  one  great  error,  the  belief  that  Rome 
could  still  be  a  Republic  worthy  of  the  name,  he  clung  to 
the  last.  ■  But  now,  instead  of  following  the  lead  of  Pom- 
peius  as  formerly,  he  had  ventured  to  trust  to  himself; 

*  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  speech  with  that  of  Pericles  (Thucyd. 
IL  34.)  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  which  Cicero  evidently  had  before 
his  eyes  in  his  peroration. 

t  See  Appian,  5.  C.  iii.  71.;  Dio  Cass.  xlvi.  38.  This  second  battle 
must  have  been  fought  on  the  25th  of  April  at  latest ;  on  the  28th  Decimus 
was  at  Rhegium.  Div.  xi.  9. 
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and  his  virtue  was  rewarded  with  the  privil^e  of  ^oing 
*^  mightier  deeds  in  the  toga  than  could  be  effected  by 
J^jj-|]|jj  arms."^  And  the  proof  that  he  deserved  the  glory  which 
had  fallen  upon  him  was  given  bj  his  still  unremittii^ 
efforts  in  the  cause.  At  the  end  of  April  he  writes  to  'j 
Cornificius :  ^^  We  have  lost  at  a  most  unseasonable  crisb 
Hirtius  and  Pansa^  men  whose  Consulate  brought  with  it 
the  promise  of  salvation  to  the  Bepublic ;  for  though  the 
State  is  delivered  from  the  rapacity  of  Antonius,  it  is  not 
yet  restored  Wit%  proper  position.  If  fate  permits,  I  will 
uphold  its  dignity  according  to  my  own  ideas,  though  I 
am  sorely  wearied.     No  weaj^iness  ought  to  stand  in  the 

(2w?!  xu.'25.)  ^^y  ^^  ^^*y  ^^^  conscience.**  j 

But  Kome  had  in  reality  forfeited  her  freedom.  Wlukt  I 

Cicero  and  all  the  friends  of  the  Bepublic  thus  appsared 
triumphant,  circumstances  had  fallen  silently  into  a  posi- 
tion which  might  well  have  tempted  one  less  adroit  than 
Octavius  to  take  the  great  game  into  his  hands,  and  play 
it  out  to  his  own  advantage.  Antonius,  though  beateO) 
was  not  annihilated ;  Lepidus  held  himself  in  readineft 
to  make  common  cause  with  him  ;  Asinius  and  PlancoS) , 
though  as  yet  faithful  to  the  Senate,  cherished  the  memoij 
of  Caesar,  and  had  been  once  the  companions  of  Antonius; 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  though  confirmed  by  the  Senate  is 
the  possession  of  their  provinces,  were  at  a  great  distance 
s Veil. Pat.   from  the  scene  of  action^;  the  two  Consuls  were  dead, 

11.  G2. 

ahd  Octavius  saw  himself  at  the  head   of  the  wanioB  f 
formed  in  his  illustrious  uncle's  school. 

And  now  it  was  seen  how  different  were  the  element! 
of  opposition  to  Antonius  around  Mutina  and  within  it» 
walls.     Forced  to  relinquish  the  siege,  he  had  immediatelj ' 
broken  up  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  the  cavalry  of  whicl  i 
«  £p.8i8.     had  suffered  little^,  and  had  taken  the  nearest  road  OTtf 
the  Apennines  to  the  southern  part  of  Transalpine  GbuA 
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meaning  here  to  effect  a  junction  with  Lepidus  on  whom 
he  relied  as  Caesar's  friend  and  adherent.  He  had  already 
received  aid  from  him  secretly  while  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Mutina,  and  the  camp  of  Lepidus,  who  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Rhone,  the  Isara  and  the  sea,  would 
afford  the  best  place  of  refuge  for  his  shattered  forces.  To 
reinforce  his  weakened  infantry  he  opened  all  the  prisons 
on  his  way  J     At  Vada,  not  far  from  Genua,  whither  he*  ep-s's. 

1      T  .  .  .  .  1  .    {Dio.xU  10.) 

had  arrived  in  haste  and  disorder,  he  was  joined  by  his 

legate  Ventidius  with  three  legions  from  Picenum.^  (ihS'xuis) 

Decimus,  though  burning  to  make  an  end  of  Antonius 
in  Italy,  had  lost  two  invaluable  days.  After  the  enemy 
had  broken  up  from  Mutina,  he  found  himself  destitute  of 
cavalry  and  cattle.  He  could  not  trust  Octavius,  or  at  all 
events  he  wished  to  confer  with  him  before  venturing  on 
any  further  step,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  he  might  be 
relied  upon.  The  day  after  the  decisive  battle,  Pansa 
summoned  him  to  Bononia ;  but  on  his  way  thither  he 
was  met  by  the  news  of  the  Consul's  death*,  and  returned 
accordingly  to  his  little  army.'  He  had  an  interview  withj^pMi. 
Octavius;  and  urged  him  to  take  the  road  over  the 
Apennines,  prevent  the  junction  between  Ventidius  and 
Antonius,  and  pursue  the  latter  across  the  mountains; 
whilst  he  should  himself  march  in  a  contrary  direction  and 
hinder  the  escape  of  Antonius  over  the  Alps.*  But,  *^P'  «J3. 
whatever  Octavius  might  promise,  his  mind  was  engaged 
with  very  different  schemes.  Writing  somewhat  later  to 
Cicero,  Decimus  says :  "  Caesar  will  not  be  commanded 
himself  and  cannot  command  his  army."  ^  The  old  war- »  Fp.  ris. 
riors  of  the  great  Imperator's  school  refused  to  serve  under 
his  assassin's  orders,  and  held  fast  to  Octavius,  who  was 

*  On  comparing  this  account,  derived  from  the  authentic  source  of  a 
letter  of  Decimus  himself,  with  that  of  Appian  {B,  C.  iii.  73, 74.),  we  see 
how  little  the  latter  is  often  to  he  depended  upon. 
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well  pleased  to  witness  their  devotion  to  him.  Decimus 
had  only  seven  legions,  and  those  much  weakened  by  the 
late  contests :  they  consisted  partly  of  his  own  troops,  and 
partly  of  the  new  levies  which  Pansa  had  brought  to  him. 

JjSxmo)  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  great  straits  for  money.*  Under  these 
circumstances  he  could  not  make  a  speedy  movement  in 
advance  :  he  distrusted  Lepidus:  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
desired  to  avoid  risking  a  battle  on  the  other  side  of  the 

H8f?i)S**ii  ^P^"^      Accordingly  he  marched  by  B^am    Lepidi, 

9.  Qo.)  Dertona,  Vercellse,  Eporedia  and  Pollentia,  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  *,  whilst  Octavius  remained  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mutina :  but  Antonius,  taking  a  shorter  route,  got 
before  him,  and  after  encountering  the  greatest  difficultiefl^ 
passed  the  Alps  and  on  the  29th  of  May  joined  Lepidus, 
who  now  sent  word  to  the  Senate  of  his  own  treason, 

\u%fu7  •  <>ff'Bring  some  trifling  pretexts  in  excuse.^    Plancus,  at  his 

SP'ai.)  ^*''  ^'  instances,  had  crossed  the  Isara  on  the  24th  of  May,  under 
the  belief  that  their  united  forces  were  to  be  opposed  to 

*Ep.s77.  Antonius*;  but  all  at  once  he  became  aware  of  the 
treachery  practised  upon  him.  His  legate  Laterensis,  who 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  the  dupe  of  Lepidus,  slew  him- 

'  Ep.  847.  self  in  despair.*^  On  the  4th  of  June  Plancus  recrossed 
the  Isara,  and  posted  himself  in  readiness  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Decimus,  who  might  be  with  him  in  three  days' 

(7w?'x^23)  ^^^^'^  After  a  long  and  difficult  march  across  the  Alps, 
in  which  his  troops  suffered  severely,  Decimus  came^ 
bringing  one  legion  of  veterans,  one  of  soldiers  who  had 
served  two  years,  and  eight  of  newly  raised  levies  to  join 

*  The  letters  of  Decimus  to  Cicero,  which  were  written  from  the  places 
above  mentioned,  give  us  the  exact  details  of  his  march ;  thej  are  dated  tf 
follows: — ^Rcgium  Lepidi,  28th  April,  Ep,  Bll,\(Div.  xi.  9.);  Dertona  [7V- 
tona]j  5th  May,  813.  {Dtv.  xi.  10.);  Vercellae,  21st  May,  Ep,  824.  (2>w.  xi 
19.);  Eporedia  [Torea  in  Piedmont],  24th  May  837.  (IHv.  xi  20.);  that 
from  Follentia(E/>.  841.)  was  apparently  written  about  the  end  of  the  same 
month. 
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the  forces  of  Plancus,  which  consisted  of  three  legions  of 
veterans,  and  one  of  younger  soldiers,  but  well  trained  and 
efficient :  all  of  them  had  suffered  severely  on  their  march 
from  hunscer  and  sickness.^  The  union  of  these  two  com- '■?;».  sm. 
manders  could  no  longer  avail  to  sustain  the  sinking  cause  of  j|jPp^«"»  *•  ^• 
the  Republic.  Lepidus  and  Antonius  were  too  strong  for  any 
resistance  they  could  offer ;  and  PoUio  who  appears  to  have 
been  slighted  by  the  Senate,  had  begun  to  yield  to  the 
seductions  of  Octavius.^     The  last  letter  of  Decimus  to  ^  ep-  m. 

(Dtv.  X.3I0 

Cicero,   dated  the  3rd  of  June,  bears  witness  to  the 
writer's  despondency.^     Plancus  indeed  as  yet  remained  ^^^p-844^ 
faithful,  and  for  some  time  longer  continued  to  hesitate 
between  Cicero  and  the  Caesarians.  *  *  j,^J^-  ^*'* 

On  the  6th  of  June  he  still  hoped  for  assistance  from 
Octavius  and  his  powerful  legions  ^ :  but  this  hope  ^^^^^\^S'^% 
weaker  and  weaker.  On  the  28th  of  July  he  writes  to 
Cicero:  *'I  have  addressed  the  most  urgent  solicitations  to 
Octavius ;  and  he  failed  not  to  assure  me  that  he  would 
come  without  delay  ;  but  I  see  his  mind  is  occupied  with 
other  plana  t  You  well  know  that  [hitherto]  I  have 
participated  in  your  regard  for  him :  partly  because  as  long 
as  Cassar  the  Dictator  lived  I  was  his  friend,  and  naturally 
extended  my  interest  to  the  young  man  also,  partly 
because,  from  what  I  could  observe,  I  judged  him  to  be  of 
a  mild  and  humane  disposition;  added  to  which,  loving 
Csesar  as  I  did,  it  seemed  hardly  consistent  with  honour  not 
to  recognize  the  son  of  his  adoption.  But — I  speak  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger — the  existence  of  Antonius  at  this 
moment,  his  alliance  with  Lepidus,  the  force  they  both 
possess,  their  daring  hopes  and  enterprises  —  these  are 
things  for  which  we  have  to  thank  Octavius.''  ^  J^^  ^2^ , 

Nevertheless,  Plancus  still  thought  it  possible  that  Oc- 

*  The  expression  of  Velleitis,  Dubia,  id  est  sua,  fidey  is  too  severe. 
I  That  is,  about  the  Consulship.    See  the  conclusion  of  the  letter. 
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tayius  would  of  himself  return  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  or 
that  the  influence  of  Cicero  whom  he  pretended  to  venerate 
so  highly  would  have  some  effect  upon  his  mind.     Mean- 
while he  sent  his  own  legate  Fumius  to  do  all  he  could  in 
Imi'^u)  *^®  ^^y  ^^  persuasion.^     Cicero,  however,  had  by  this 
time  penetrated  the  real  views  of  the  young  Csesar.    After 
the  month  of  June  he  makes  no  more  mention  of  him  in 
his  letters  ;  all  his  hopes  henceforth  rest  on  Decimus  and 
k.w/I'm^^'*  Plancus,    and    yet  more  on   M.   Brutus   and    Cassius.'  \ 
sT^'uk^'   "  There  is  nothing  nobler,"  he  writes  to  the  latter,  « than 
"°^    '       your  valour  and  magnanimity.     And  therefore  we  would 
fain  see  you  as  soon  as  possible  in  Italy.     If  we  only  had 
you  here,  we  should  think  we  had  the  Bepublic  back 
(D^S.liLio.,  again."*     This  desire  as  he  said  himself,  was  unappeasable, 
early  in  July.)  gjj^j  ^j^^  same  letter  gives  evidence  of  the  gloom  and 

anxiety  which  clouded  his  mind.  It  concludes  with  these 
words,  the  last  of  his  writing,  which  have  descended  to 
us :  "  There  are  still  many  things  to  be  set  to  rights,  even 
though  the  Republic  should  seem  to  be  delivered  from  the 
iniquitous  projects  of  its  enemies."  And  truly  the  conduct 
of  Octavius  after  the  battle  of  Mutina  was  such  as  to 
justify  this  feeling.  In  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
Decimus,  he  refused  to  stir  a  step  in  pursuit  of  Antonius; 
while  even  supposing^  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  make  the 
veterans  act,  still  there  were  other  soldiers  under  his  com- 
1/pp- sn.;   mand  on  whom  his  ally  had  every  claim.*     But  the  feet 

837.  (Dfv.  ^  J  ^^ 

xi.  10. 20.)  ^as,  he  required  an  army  for  his  own  purposes,  and  he 
now  found  himself  possessed  of  a  considerable  force  at  a 
most  important  juncture.  For  this  was  the  moment  to 
show  that  he  was  in  good  truth  the  inheritor  of  Csesar's 
power,  and  nothing  could  conduce  more  effectually  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  designs  than  the  conduct  of  the  Senate. 
The  aristocratic  party  had  begun  to  lift  its  head  again ;  it 
had  persecuted  Antonius  as  Caesar's  champion  and  succes- 
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sor^  and  desired  now  to  thrust  aside  his  adopted  son  after 
having  availed  itself  of  his  services  as  long  as  they  could 
be  useful.  The  troops  of  the  late  Consuls  were  assigned 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  to  Decimus.^     Decemvirs  were' niocaw 

.       ,  xWi.  40. 

chosen  for  the  business  of  apportioning  lands  to  the 
victors  at  Mutina,  and  among  the  number.  In  spite  of  his 
remonstrances,  was  Cicero  himself.  Octavlus  was  not 
named :  an  omission  which  greatly  incensed  the  veterans.^  J^j^^^-^jJI' 
A  commission  of  ten  was  also  appointed  to  inquire  into  the^^'  ^'^ 
public  acts  of  Antonius,  which,  as  Appian  observes,  was  a 
preliminary  step  towards  the  reversal  of  Caesar's  decrees. 
Thus  in  reference  to  the  present  temper  of  the  Senate,  or 
at  all  events  of  a  considerable  party  in  it,  Cicero  could 
with  sincere  joy  write  to  Decimus  in  the  middle  of  May : 
^^  The  Senate  adopts  a  resolute  mien,  and  has  resolute 
leaders.  '  {DiS^xi/u 

In  the  beginning  of  July  if  not  earlier,  as  we  see  from 
the  last  letter  of  Plancus,  Octavius  sought  by  means  of 
his  veterans  to  intimidate  the  Senate  into  giving  him  the 
Consulship.  Cicero,  it  seems,  tried  to  dissuade  him.  It 
is  evident  that  the  good  understanding  between  them  had 
been  disturbed  as  far  back  as  the  month  of  May  *,  when 
Octavius  complained  of  the  following  words  ascribed  to 
Cicero :  *'  The  young  man  must  be  praised,  honoured  and 
advanced ; "  f*  a  saying  which  was  diligently  propagated.  <  Epp.  m.i 
When,  under  the  pretext  of  announcing  that  the  leErIons*o-2i.);'  * 

*•,  iiT/»  ,  comp.  Suet 

refused  to  be  led  against  any  one  who  had  formerly  served  ^^jj^'p^j  , 
under  Caesar,  four  hundred  veterans  appeared  and  demanded  **• 
the  Consulship  for  Octavius,   the  Senate  hesitated,  and 
one  of  the  soldiers  striking  his  sword  said,  ^^liyou  do  not 

*  After  this  month  the  name  of  Octavius  never  occurs  in  Cicero's  letters. 

t  That  is,  into  the  other  world.  Juvenem  esse  laudandumy  omandum^ 
tottendtmu  The  play  upon  words  is  quite  in  character  with  Cicero's  other 
witticisms.  [It  cannot  he  literally  rendered  either  in  English  or  Genmui. 
We  might  speak,  with  a  douhle  meaning,  oi  overwhelming  with  honows.] 
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xw/^^S*  S^^®  Caesar  the  Consulship,  this  shall.*'  Cicero  replied, 
"If  this  is  his  way  of  asking,  no  doubt  he  will  obtain  it.**** 
When  the  troops,  consisting  of  eight  legions  besides 
cavalry  and  auxiliaries,  heard  of  the  Senate's  refusal,  they 
demanded  to  be  led  to  Borne.  Octavius  assented,  this 
demand  being  in  fact  but  the  echo  of  his  own  wishes. 
The  Senate,  thus  constrained,  declared  itself  willing  to 
accept  him  while  yet  absent  as  Consul,  and  dispatched 
envoys  to  announce  his  elevation.f  The  landing  of  two 
legions  from  Africa  revived  hope  for  a  moment ;  but  they 
went  over  at  once  to  Octavius.  In  vain  did  the  eyes  of 
the  Republican  party  turn  to  Brutus  and  Cassias.  Octa- 
vius made  his  entry  into  Borne ;  a  day  was  appointed  for 
the  election ;  and  the  youth  of  twenty  was  chosen  Consul 
together  with  his  relative  Q.  Pedius. 

M.  Brutus  was  master  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and 

« Dio  Cass,  had  shut  up  C.  Antonius  in  Apollonia  * ;  Cassius  had 
united  under  his  command  all  the  forces  of  Syria ;  and 
DolabcUa,  who  had  penetrated  into  that  province  after  the 
murder  of  Trebonius,  having  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 

\Mpp^ !^^»    take  Antioch,  had  thrown  himself  into  Laodicea ^,  where 

842.;  843.;  .... 

\Afk\%])'  Cassius  besieged  him ;  while  Lentulus,  the  Quasstor  of 
Trebonius,  endeavoured  to  keep  Asia  faithful  to  the  Se- 
nate, and  defended  it  against  the  fleet  of  the  intruder.* 

*  These  words,  Dio  adds,  cost  Cicero  his  life. 

t  Suetonius  says  that  Octavius  gave  his  name  to  the  month  Sextilis,  in 
preference  to  September,  in  which  his  birthday  fell  (on  the  23rd),  became 
it  was  in  the  former  month  that  he  attained  his  first  Consulship.  (Ott.  31.) 
Yelleius  (ii.  65.)  says:  Considaium  iniit  CcBsar  pridie  quam  viginti  annos 
impleret  X.  Kal,  Octobres  i  t.  e,  the  22d  of  September.  Dio  states  that 
Octavius  died  on  the  19th  of  August,  **  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
he  entered  upon  his  first  Consulship."  (Ivi.  31.;  comp.  Tacitus,  Ann.  l  9.) 
These  dates  may  be  brought  into  harmony,  by  placing  the  declaration  of 
the  Senate  on  the  19th  Aug.,  and  the  actual  election  on  the  22nd  Sept 

.  J  This  Lentulus,  —  from  whom  we  possess  two  letters,  one  addressed  to 
the  Consuls,  Fraitors,  &c.,  the  other  to  Cicero,  both  dated  from  Perga  on  the 
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Dolabella's  army  soon  began  to  suffer  from  hunger^  while 
the  enemy's  ships  cut  off  all  access  to  him.^     Early  in  July  [^^'^^^ 
a  rumour  became  rife  in  Bome  that  his  whole  force  was 
annihilated.^     So  much  was  true*  that  reduced  to  despair  ^^psi^ 
by  the  vigorous  blockade  of  Cassms^  he  had  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.^    But  all  these  prosperous  occurrences  ^  Diocw 
were  useless  to  the  cause  of  the  Bepublic.     Brutus  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  progress  of  events  in  Italy^  but  he 
had  let  slip  the  favourable  opportunity  when  a  bold  stroke 
might  have  changed  the  face  of  affairs.     Had  he  been  on 
the  spot  at  the  moment  after  the  battle  of  Mutina^  his 
presence  might  have  been  the  salvation  of  the  State.     As 
for  CassiuSj  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  contest 
agiunst  Dolabella  to  be  able  to  oppose  any  obstacle  to  the 
schemes  of  Octavius. 

The  latter  now  assumed  the  name  of  Caius  Julius 
CaBsar  Octavianus  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the 
Senate  confirming  his  adoption  by  Caesar.  He  then  caused 
two  edicts  to  be  passed :  one  releasing  Dolabella  from  the 
stigma  attaching  to  his  name  as  a  public  enemy^  and  the  other 
{Lex  Pedid)  summoning  all  Caesar's  murderers  to  trial. 
As  they  did  not  appear^  sentence  was  passed  upon  them  in 
their  absence,  and  this  condemnation  was  extended  to 
Sextus  Pompeius  also.  After  this  Octavius  quitted  Bome 
at  the  head  of  his  eight  legions,  apparently  with  the  in- 
tention of  marching  against  Antonius  and  Lepidus,  but 
really  hoping  to  win  them  over  to  his  interests ;  for  he  felt 
that  if  they  continued  hostile,  he  could  not  possibly  main- 
tain his  position  in  face  of  the  twenty  legions  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius.    When  he  had  left  the  city  the  Consul  Pedius, 

2nd  of  Jane,  Ep,  842,  843.  (JDiv,  xii  12.,  xi  13.) — was  a  son  of  lientnlus 
Spinther.  After  the  death  of  Trebonius  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the 
Senate  the  Froprsetorship  of  Asia.  L.  Cassius,  probably  a  nephew  of 
Cuius,  took  also  an  active  part  in  the  enterprises  against  Dolabella's  fleet. 
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doubtless  by  his  directions^  proposed  that  AntoninB  and 
Lepidus  (for  the  latter  had  also  been  declared  a  public 

Bp.8»3.  enemy  after  his  junction  with  Antonius^)  should  both  be 
relieved  from  this  proscription.  The  motion  was  passed. 
The  reconciliation  between  Antonius  and  Octavius  was 
effected  by  the  mediation  of  Lepidus.  Plancus  had  up  to 
this  time  remained  faithful  to  Cicero  and  to  the  Bepublic; 
but  when  he  beheld  Decimus  condemned  and  outlawed,  and 
Asinius  Pollio  had  in  consequence  gone  over  to  Antonius 
and  Lepidus,  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  repaired  to 

Appian,      thc  Standard  of  the  Caesarian  leaders.^     What  must  have 

.  C  III.  97.* 

Ti^-*  ^^^^  Cicero's  feelings  on  hearing  of  his  defection  I  There 
ell.  Pat.  ii.  jg  something  melancholy  in  the  thought  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  letters  that  had  passed  between  them ;  yet  would 
we  not  judge  Plancus  so  harshly  as  some  have  done.  To 
hold  out  against  the  memory  of  the  great  Caesar — against 
the  revival  of  his  power  in  the  persons  of  the  four  asso- 
ciates, to  do  this  in  reliance  upon  Cicero,  (whose  sentiments 
Plancus  respected,  indeed,  yet  hardly  made  them  altogeth^ 
his  own,)  in  reliance  upon  the  already  failing  power  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius — such  devotion  seemed  no  longer 
within  the  reach  of  the  virtue  of  the  age,  since  Cato  had 
perished  in  its  name. 

Decimus  Brutus  had  increased  his  seven  legions  to  ten; 
but  these  were  mostly  young  recruits.  His  first  wish 
was  to  pass  the  Alps,  escape  to  Macedonia  by  way  of 
Aquileia,  and  join  Brutus  and  Cassius.  But  on  this 
rout-e  he  had  to  fear  encountering  Octavius.  He  there- 
fore resolved  on  the  longer  and  more  difficult  way  across 
the  Rhine  and  through  Rhoetia.*     His  army  lost  heart 


*  [If  we  rely  upon  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Appian's  statement,  we 
may  suppose  that  Decimus  intended  'to  take  the  route  of  the  Bemardin  or 
Spli^en  Pass,  descend  into  Helvetia  by  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ehine,  and 
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a,t  the  perils  they  had  to  contend  with,  and  gradually 
abandoned  him ;  first  the  new  levies,  who  went  over  to 
Octavius,  then  the  soldiers  of  older  standing,  who  joined 
Antonius.  The  Gaulish  cavalry,  which  composed  his 
body  guard,  still  adhered  to  him.  He  now  gave  them 
also  permission  to  disperse,  and  dismissed  them  laden  with 
all  the  money  he  had  with  him.  Three  hundred  men, 
however,  refused  to  quit  him ;  and  with  this  small  remnant 
he  pursued  his  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Bhine.  Overcome 
with  their  hardships,  all  but  ten  left  him.  Thereupon, 
disguised  as  a  Gaul,  he  fled  to  Aquileia.  Being  taken,  he 
was  brought  bound  before  Camillas,  a  Gaulish  prince, 
who,  at  the  command  of  Antonius,  cut  off  the  head  of  his 
former  benefactor.^  iApp.iii.9« 

In  Decimus  Brutus  the  Bepublic  lost  the  most  able  and 
resolute  leader  that  had  upheld  its  cause  since  Caesar's 
death.  His  correspondence  with  Cicero  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  man ;  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  our  sympathies  awakened  for  his  fate.  Yet, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  manner  of  his  death,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Trebonius  and  of  so  many  others  of  Caesar's 
assassins,  on  the  fate  also  which  afterwards  befel  M. 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  we  cannot  help  exclaiming  in  the 
words  which  the  great  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Brutus 
at  Philippi :  — 

^  O,  Julius  CflBsar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails !"  •  '  Shake- 

speAre,  JtUi' 
Citsart  Act 

And  now,  leaving  their  legates  behind  them,  Antonius  ^'^^  ^ 
and  Lepidus,  with  their  allies,  broke  up  from  Gaul.     At 
Bononia  they  were  joined  by  Octavius,  and  on  the  27th 

then  cross  to  the  right  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn.    A  directer  and  not  more 
difficult  route  would  have  been  that  by  the  Sogllo  and  Maloya  Pass.] 
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of  Noyember^  on  a  little  island  in  the  river  Shenus  */  wu  | 
concluded  the  Triumyirate^  of  which  Cicero  was  destined 
to  fall  the  most  distinguished  victim. 

Cicero  had  not  ceased  to  encourage  and  exhort,  by  his 
letters,  the  absent  Imperators.     The  last  in  our  coUecttOD 
^To^CMiiut,  ig  dated  at  the  beginning  of  July  * ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  ^i 
(DHf.  xu.  10.)  ii^Q  lagij  lie  wrote,  and  there  is  strong  ground  for  the 
supposition  that  Octavius  or  his  partizans  may  have  de- 
stroyed or  suppressed    some  later  letters   addressed  to 
M.  Brutus,  Cassius,  Comificius,  Plancus,   Asinius,  aai  j 
possibly  to  Octavius  himself  also,  describing  his  condactf 
One  from  Plancus,  dated  the  28th  of  July  and  separate 
&om  the  general  collection,  has  been  accidentally  pie- 
« A».864.     served.^     It  speaks  of  the  endeavours  of  Octavius  to 

\IJt9»  X.  34.)  ^ 

procure  the  Consulship,  and  gives  some  insight  into  tlie 
schemes  of  the  future  sovereign.  Immediately  after  the 
compact  at  Bononia,  he  had  betrothed  himself  to  Claadb 
the  daughter  of  Antonius ;  and  this  lends  some  colour  to 
the  suspicion  that  it  was  on  her  account  he  consented  to 
surrender  Cicero  to  the  vengeance  of  his  new  father-in- 
law  and  of  Fulvia,  who  had  formerly  been  the  wife  of 
Clodius.  I 

We  know  little  of  the  five  last  months  of  Cicero's  life  |j 
and  that  little  is  of  doubtful  authority.  Appian  and  i 
Plutarch  relate  that,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  Octavius  B 
induced  him  to  acquiesce  in  a  plan  of  sharing  the  Con-  jj 
sulship  between  them,  and  was  desirous  himself  of  getting 
an  honourable  pretext  for  laying  down  the  command  of 
the  legions;  that,  by  this  arrangement,  Cicero   was  to 

*  Others  call  the  stream  the  Lavinius.     [The  ancient  authorities  are:  • 
Appian,  B,C,  iv.  2,;  Pint.  Cic,  46.;  Ant  19.;  Dio.  Cass.  xlvi.  54.    See 
Mr.  Banbury's  article  Bononia  in  Vict  Gr,  Rom.  Geogr,'] 

f  It  is  there  that  the  whole  collection  of  Cicero's  genuine  letten  t* 
M.  Brutus  may  have  perished. 
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have  the  sole  direction  of  affairs^  Octavius  promising  to 
follow  his  advice  as  that  of  a  father.^     Cicero,  he  add&i  Appian, 

B  C.  iil.  82. 

listened  to  these  proposals,  and  incurred  the  ridicule  ofpiut.'«i.ft.' 
the  Senate  thereby.  This  account  will  hardly  find 
credence  with  any  impartial  person  who  has  followed  the 
course  of  Cicero's  actions  during  this  year,  and  can  form 
a  judgment  on  the  respective  characters  of  him  and  Oc- 
tavius: besides^  how  would  it  tally  with  the  words 
uttered  by  Cicero,  according  to  Dio,  on  occasion  of  the 
demand  of  the  Consulship  by  Octavius,  words  which 
certainly  bear  the  stamp  of  genuineness.  According  to 
AppianS  Cicero  was  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Senate  ^appim. 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  African  legions.  This  is 
what  we  should  naturally  expect.  Appian  adds,  that  he 
obtained  access  to  Octavius  on  the  entry  of  the  latter  into 
£ome ;  whether  he  then  apologized  for  his  conduct  in  the 
terms  the  historian  ascribes  to  him,  or  whether  indeed 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  circumstance  at  all,  we  must 
leave  undecided.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  again  ac- 
tive in  the  Senate  when  a  rumour  got  abroad  that  the 
two  powerful  legions,  the  fourth  and  the  Martian^  had 
declared  for  the  Eepublic ;  and,  on  discovering  its  false- 
hood, to  have  quitted  the  city.^  It  is  not  probable  that'  Appian, 
he  ever  returned  thither.  In  vain  did  he  turn  his  eyes 
towards  Brutus  and  Cassius,  whom  the  Senate  summoned 
in  all  haste  to  its  aid  as  soon  as  the  plans  of  Octavius 
.  became  fiilly  developed.  He  was  doomed  to  learn  the 
death  of  Decimus  and  the  defection  of  Pollio  and  Plancus. 
Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculan  villa  with  his  brother,  when 
the  news  came  of  the  formation  of  the  new  Triumvirate 
and  of  the   proscription   it   decreed.*      Th^y   hesitated 

*  The  authorities  for  the  closing  days  of  Cicero's  life  are  :  Plutarch  {Cic, 
47,  48.);  Appian  (5.  C.  iv.  19.  foil.);  IMo  Cassius  (xlvii  10,  11.);  Livy 
(^Fragnu  apud  Sen,  Suasor,  7.);  Valerius  Maximns  (v,  d.);  also  Aufidius 
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whether  to  fij  to  Sextus  Pompeius^  to  Gasaliis,  or 
Brutus^  and  at  last  decided  on  the  latter.  They  set  oat 
in  separate  litters  for  Astura,  intending  from  llience  to 
take  ship  for  Macedonia.  While  on  the  road  they  fre- 
quently allowed  their  litters  to  approach^  when  they 
would  indulge  in  mutual  lamentations.  Then  it  occoned 
to  them  that  they  were  not  provided  with  money  suffident 
for  so  long  a  journey.  Quintus  accordingly  resolved  to 
return  to  Bome.  Marcus  was  to  continue  his  jounief. 
Their  parting  was  sad  in  the  extreme.  Quintus,  on  Ui 
arrival  in  Bome,  was  discovered  by  the  hired  assassins  of 
the  Triumvirs  and  put  to  death,  together  with  his  son, 
whose  filial  love  in  these  last  moments  cast  into  obli?ion 
the  many  errors  of  his  life.* 

Marcus  arrived  at  Astura,  placed,  himself  on  board  i 
vessel  immediately,  and  got  as  far  as  the  Circeian  promoD- 
tory.     But  when  the  sails  were  spread  to  continue  tbe 

Bassns  and  Cremntius  Cordos  (apud  Senec.  ibid),  I  have  collected  fitn 
their  narratives  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  probable  account  I 
have  been  guided  particularly  bj  these  words  of  Livias  :  Unde  (a  Cfod^ 
AiiiQuoTiES  271  oltvm  provcctum,  &c.  This  author  mentions  the  Fonniii  j 
villa  so  decidedly,  that  I  cannot  follow  Appian,  who  speaks  of  one  net 
Capua.  Valerius  has  Caietanunij  a  villa  which  is  meijUoned  once,  Ep.^ 
3.  {Att  i.  5.)  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  it  was  here,  cloKtt 
the  sea,  that  he  spent  the  last  night  of  his  life.  Livy  might  easily  confbod 
the  two  villas  which  lay  so  near  together.    Capua  is  too  far  from  the  seii 

*  Dio  (xlvii.  10.)  says:  "  The  younger  Quintus  Cicero  did  his  utmost H 

save  his  father  from  the  assassins  who  were  tracking  him.     He  not  onif 

concealed  him  so  that  he  could  nowhere  he  found,  but  would  not  suffer  ik 

most  cruel  tortures  to  extort  anything  from  his  own  lips.     On  learning  tU; 

the  father  came  forth,  unsought,  from  his  hiding  place  and  delivered  iixad 

up,  bewailing  and  admiring  his  son.*'    Appian's  account  is:   '*Qiiiiiii 

Cicero  was  seized,  together  with  his  son,  by  the  assassins  who  had  betf 

sent  after  them.  *  He  implored  them  to  put  him  to  death  before  his  M 

who,  on  his  part  also,  requested  to  be  slain  first.     The  murderers,  rephiiV 

that  they  should  both  be  satisfied^  divided  themselves  into  two  parties,  vA 

slew  the  father  and  son  at  the  same  moment." 
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voyage,  a  fit  of  irresolution  came  over  him,  and  he  caused 
himself  to  be  set  on  shore  again,  and  went  some  way  on 
foot  in  the  direction  ^of  Kome.  Again  he  turned,  how- 
ever, and  passed  the  night  at  Circeii.  The  thought  of 
Octavius's  treachery  gave  him  no  rest.  At  one  moment 
he  entertained  the  idea  of  going  to  Kome,  stealing  pri- 
vately into  the  dwelling  of  Octavius,  and  plunging  a 
dagger  into  his  own  breast  on  the  domestic  altar,  in  order 
to  bring  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  upon  the  traitor.  But 
his  constitutional  indecision  and  his  dread  of  torture  de- 
^  terred  him.  On  the  morrow  after  this  melancholy  night> 
'  he  yielded  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  his  slaves,  and  once 

*  more  embarked.      But  adverse  winds  and  a  rough  sea 

*  causing  him  to  suffer  from  sea-sickness,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  harbour  of  Caieta  he  got  on  shore  again,  and 

'  though  oppressed  by  sinister  forebodings,  betook  himself 
f  to  his  Formian  villa,  which  was  at  no  great  distance.     To 

*  the  warnings  of  his  attendants  he  replied :   "  Let  me  die 
in  my  own  country,  which  I  have  so  often  saved.'*     Once 

*  tnore  he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep ;  but  his  slaves,  anxious 
L  for  the  safety  of  their  beloved  master,  and  frightened  by 

b!  omens  of  coming  disaster,  forced  him  to  get  into  a  litter, 
^'  and  hurried  with  him  through  a  thick  forest  towards  the 

*  fiea-coast.  Meanwhile,  a  troop  of  soldiers,  eager  for  the 
M  reward  set  on  his  head,  arrived  at  the  Formian  villa, 
1^  which  they  found  closed  and  barred.  The  band  was  com- 
^  manded  by  Herennius  a  centurion,  and  by  the  Tribune 

.  J^opilius  Laena,  whom  Cicero  had  once  successfully  de- 

0  fended  in  a  hazardous  process,  at  the  intercession  of  Cse- 
rf  lius.  The  road  which  the  fugitives  had  taken  was  revealed 
"^  by  the  treachery  of  a  countryman.  As  sopn  as  he  per- 
,j   ceived  the  troop  approaching,  Cicero  made  his  slaves  desist 

1  from  any  attempt  to  defend  him.  He  commanded  them 
^  to  set  down  the  litter,  and  having  drawn  back  the  curtains 
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stretched  forth  his  head^  calling  out  to  Herennius^  *^  Come 
oiij  old  soldier,  and  strike,  if  you  understand  your  own  bus- 
ness."  Most  of  the  soldiers  covered  their  faces  when  they 
saw  Cicero's  countenance  disfigured  as  it  was  by  the  men- 
tal sufferings  he  had  undergone,  his  disordered  hair,  and 
the  fixed  glance  which  he  cast  upon  them.  But  Heren- 
nitts  stepped  forward ;  and  after  three  strokes  the  head 
» Tac.  Dial,  felL*  The  7th  of  December  was  the  fatal  day.* 
*  "'•  °"  The  assassins  brought  the  head  to  Antoidus,  who  w« 
sitting  on  the  tribune.  He  received  it  with  undissembled 
joy,  paid  the  stipulated  price  ten  times  overf,  and  after  it 
had  been  treated  with  great  indignities  by  Fulyia:^,  placed 
it,  with  the  hands  which  had  likewise  been  cut  off,  on 
the  Kostrum,  the  spot  whence  his  victim  had  so  often 
fulminated  against  him  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence. 
Men  could  scarcely  raise  their  eyes  in  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions, to  behold  these  beloved  relics. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Cicero,  of  whom  Julius  Caesar  had 
once  said,  ^^  his  triumph  and  his  laurel  wreath  are  so  far 
nobler  than  those  of  warriors,  as  it  is  a  greater  achieve- 
ment to  extend  the  bounds  of  Boman  intellect,  than  die 
«  Fiin.Hist.  dominion  of  the  £.oman  people."^ 

Nat.  Tii.  30.  ,  •  i 

And  we,  in  conclusion,  reflecting  how  our  hero  con- 
trolled, in  the  toga,  a  Yerres,  a  Bullus,  a  Catiline,  and  an 
Antonius,  and  again,  what  was  the  fate  of  Rome  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Imperial  despotism,  may  add  the  words 
of  Cicero  himself  eight  months  before  his  death :  **  It  is  mj 
fate  never  to  conquer  without  the  Republic,  nor  to  be 
'  Pha.  xiu.   conquered  but  with  her."  ' 

15.)  ^ 

*  According  to  Appian  it  was  Lsena  who  dealt  the  mortal  stroke. 

t  He  added  250,000  Attic  drachma  to  the  usual  reward.  Appian,  J9.  C  » 
iv.  20. 

%  She  took  the  head  on  her  lap,  insulted  it  with  the  bitterest  words,  sptf 
upon  it,  pulled  out  the  tongue  and  bored  it  through  with  her  needle. 
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tator, ib.  His  kindness  to  Cicero,  338.  His  fourfold  triumph^  347.  Defeats 
Pompeius'  sons,  367.  Is  created  Dictator  for  life,  366.  Is  murdered, 
376. 

Cjbsar,  C.  Julius  Octaviaitus.    See  Octavius. 

Calenus  Fupius,  440.  448.  450. 

Cassius,  C,  153.  228.  234.  371.  380.;  449.  451. 

Catilina,  L.  Seroius,  excluded  from  the  Consulship,  36.  Is  impeached 
by  Clodius,  37.    Is  acquitted,  40.    His  conspiracy,  47. 

Cato,  M.  PoRClUS,  32.  65.  75. 196.  206.  212.  234.  302.  327. 

Cicero,  M.  Tullius,  Praetor,  27.  Supports  Pompeius,  ib.  Political  views, 
28.  Speech  on  the  Manilian  Law,  35.  Refuses  a  province  ;  sues  for  the 
Consulship,  37.  Prepares  to  defend  Catilina,  39.  Elected  Consul,  43. 
Opposes  RuUus'  Agrarian  Law,  45.  Defe  ds  Murena,  47»  Joins  tie 
Optimates,  52.  His  opinion  of  Pompeius,  53.  His  oath  on  resigning  the 
fasces,  ib.  Exculpates  Caesar  from  charge  of  joining  Catilina's  conspiracy, 
61.  His  feelings  and  conduct  on  the  acquittal  of  Clodius,  66.  His  political 
system,  73.  His  Consular  Orations,  77.  His  history  of  his  Consuldiip,  78. 
His  private  character,  79.  81.  His  doubts  as  to  joining  the  Triumvirate,  84. 
He  refuses  posts  offered  by  Caesar,  94.  Is  persecuted  by  Clodius,  124.  Is 
banished,  128.  His  recall,  146-7.  Becomes  legate  to  Pompeius  on  the  com 
commission,  157.  His  speeches — "  deprovinciis  consularibus"  176.;  and  against 
Piso,  182.  Joins  Caesar,  183.  His  defence  of  Milo,  210.  Is  made  Augnr, 
212.  Proconsul  of  Cilicia,  218.  His  government,  229.,  et  seq,,  237^  eta$q. 
Applies  for  a  triumph,  234.  274.    Comparison  between  him  and  Ceesar,  235. 
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Leaves  his  province,  248.;  and  returns  to  Rome,  268.  Sides  with  Pompeins, 
278.  304.  Meets  Caesar  at  Brundosinm,  324.  Goes  to  Rome,  325.  Devotes 
himself  to  literature,  328.  His  friendship  with  Caesar  and  his  party,  339. 
His  grief  at  his  daughter's  death,  353.  His  annoyance  at  Csesar's  measures, 
369.  Feelings  at  his  death,  376.  385.,  et  seg.  His  dislike  of  Antonius,  395. 
His  advice  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  404.  His  correspondence  with  C.  Matins, 
411,,  et  seq.  His  Philippic  Orations,  419.  435-6.  440.  443.  445.  448.  450-1. 
453.  456.  458.  Penetrates  the  schemes  of  Octavius,  464.  Sides  with  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  ib.  His  flight  from  Rome,  472.  His  irresolution,  473.  His 
death,  474.  ^ 

CiCEBO,  Q.,  JSdile,  40.  His  character,  80.  Propraetor  of  Asia,  ib.  Legate 
of  Caesar,  152.  178.  184.  Legate  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero  in  Cilicia,  219.  His 
disagreements  with  his  wife,  250.  Breaks  with  Caesar,  299.  Litrigues 
against  his  brother,  321.  333.    His  death,  472. 

Cloditjs,  Publius,  his  sacrilege,  63.  Acquitted  for  it,  65.  Adopted  into 
the  Plebs,  105.  His  Tribunate,  106. 123.  His  persecution  of  Cicero,  124., 
et  seq.  Opposes  his  recall,  145.,  et  seq.  Is  made  ^S^dile,  160.  Prosecutes 
Milo,  165.     Slain  hj  Milo,  207. 

Cornelius,  C,  Tribune,  law  against  usury,  29.  Accused  of  treason  and 
acquitted,  30. 

Cornelius  Soipio,  P.,  associated  in  the  Consulship  with  Pompdus,  211. 

Crassus,  M.  Licinius,  35,  36.  Opposes  Cicero  as  Consul,  44.  Aids  Caesar  in 
his  suit  for  the  Consulship,  84.  Joins  him  and  Pompeius,  tb.  Consul  a 
second  time,  178.  Goes  to  Syria,  179.  183.  Defeated  and  killed  by  the 
Parthians,  207. 

Curio,  C,  103.  213.  263,  264.  268. 


D. 

Decimus  Brutus,  387.  422.  434.  Besieged  in  Mutina,  447.  452.  Meets  Oc- 
tavius, 462.  Who  does  not  aid  him,  463.  Is  deserted  by  his  army,  468. 
Is  slain,  469.    His  character,  ih, 

Deiotarus,  221.  228,  389. 

DoLABELLA,  Cn.,  240.  305.  322.  371.  383.  401.  424.  450.  467. 

DoMiTius  Ahenobarbus,  L.,  127.  168.  281.  Consul,  184.  189.  209.  288. 
Taken  by  Caesar  ad  Corfinium,  289. 

DoMiTius  Calvinus,  Cn.,  189.  206. 

G. 

Gabinius,  A1,  Consul,  112.  His  character,  122.  Proconsul  of  Syria,  151, 152. 
Restores  Ptolemaeus  to  his  kingdom,  165.  183.  Is  defended  by  Cicero,  194. 
Banished,  260. 
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a 

HlBTius,  439,  440.  457.  459. 

HoBTENSius,  27.  65.  75.  210.  212.  222.  270.    Cicero's  character  of  him,  346. 

J. 
Julia,  wife  of  Fompeins,  her  death,  207. 

K 

Knights,  their  privileges  and  appointments,  68.    Gained  oyer  by  Csesar,  98. 
They  intercede  for  Cicero  against  Clodias,  125. 

L. 

LiENius  Flaccus,  M.,  133. 
Lentulus  Marcbllinus,  Consul,  167.  193. 

Lbntulus  Spinther,  p.,  Consul,  122.    Proposes  Cicero*s  recall,  145. 
Lspmus,  master  of  horse  to  Caesar,  379.    Joins  Antonius,  380. 
Lex  Fufia  repealed,  124.    Revived,  154. 
Lex  Manilla,  27.  35. 
Lex  Sehpbonia,  110.  144. 

LncuLLus,  L.  LiciNius,  his  reverses  in  Asia,  26.  28.    Triumphs  over  Mithri- 
dates  and  Phamaces,  44. 

M. 

Marcellus,  C.  Claudius,  Consul,  263. 

Marcellus,  M.  Claudius,  Consul,  218.    Demands  Caesar's  recall,  235.  261. 

329.  372. 
Memmius,  C,  127.  189,  190.  222.  260. 
Mbssala,  M.  Valerius,  189.  206. 
Metellus  Nepos,  as  Tribune,  forbids  Cicero  to  speak,  54.    Proposes  the 

return  of  Pompeius  and  his  army,  55.    Joins  Pompeius,  56.     Consul,  121. 
MiLO,  165.  174.  207.    Slays  Clodius,  208.    Is  banished,  210. 
MiTHRiDATES,  king  of  Pontus,  27,  28.    Killed,  44. 
MUBENA,  L.  LlOINIUS,  47. 

O. 

OoTAvius,  44.  His  projects,  396.  His  quarrel  with  Antonius,  425.  Hia 
intrigues,  460.  Obtains  the  Consulship,  466.  Takes  the  name  of  Julia:) 
Caesar  Octavianus,  467.    His  reconciliation  with  Antonius,  468. 
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p. 

Pacorus,  the  Parthian,  227. 

Pansa,  439,  440.  456,  457.  459. 

Parthians,  the,  153.  207.  228.  234.  236. 

Pelarnaces  kills  his  father  Mithridates,  44.    King  of  Bosphorus,  ib, 

Piso,  Consul,  112.     His  character,  122.  126. 

Plancius,  Cn.,  133.  137. 

PoMPEius  Magnus,  Cn.,  Consul,  26.  Eestores  power  to  the  Tribunes,  ib. 
Placed  by  Crabinius  over  the  Mediterranean,  27.  Conducts  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  ib.  Conquers  Syria,  43.  Takes  Jerusalem,  44.  Ketums  fh)m 
the  East,  62.  Triumphs,  70.  Joins  Caesar  and  Crassus,  84.  Marries 
Caesar's  daughter,  99.  His  diminished  popularity,  ib.,  et  seq.  Proconsul  of 
Spain,  152.  Given  extraordinary  powers  to  demand  supplies  of  com,  156. 
Meets  Caesar  at  Lucca,  176.  Consul  a  second  time,  178.  His  magnificent 
theatre,  181.  Conduct  at  the  election  for  Consuls,  190.  Loses  his  wife 
Julia,  204.  Elected  sole  Consul,  209.  Associated  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
211.  Causes  of  his  quarrel  with  Caesar,  260.  His  measures  with  regard  to 
Caesar's  recall,  261.  Leaves  Home  on  the  approach  of  Caesar,  284.  His  in- 
decision, 287.    Leaves  Italy,  289. 

PoMPTiNus,  C,  198.  221. 

PTOLEMiBTJS  AuLETES,  king  of  EgjTpt,  151,  152.  162.  165. 


R. 

Rabirius,  C,  46.  198. 

Rome,  its  corruption,  28.  189.     Its  wealth,  32.     Catalina's  conspiracy,  47. 

Its  state,  76.  170.    Its  calamities,  204.    State  of  parties,  282.    Events  after 

Caesar's  death,  380.,  et  seq, 
RuLLus,  P.  Seryilius,  Tribune,  his  Agrarian  Law  opposed  by  Cicero,  45. 

S. 

Servius  Sulpicius,  347. 

Senate,  the,  neglected  by  Caesar,  97.  Its  intercession  for  Cicero,  125.  Votes 
his  recall,  146.  Restores  his  house,  159.  Inquires  into  cases  of  bribery, 
204.  Opposes  the  Dictatorship,  206.  Declares  Caesar  an  enemy,  281.;  and 
Antonius,  448. 

Sextus  PoMPBius,  367.  382.  409. 


T. 


Teucris.     See  Antonids. 

l^RBNTIUS  VaRRO,  347. 
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TiORAMES,  king  of  Annenia,  28. 
TiBO,  Cicero's  freedman,  271.  332. 
Triumyisatb,  the  first,  84.  89. 
Tbiumyibatb,  the  second,  470. 


V. 


Vatinius,  p.,  193.  373. 

Venbti,  the,  conquered  by  Csesar,  151. 

Ybrcinoetorix,  153. 

Vbttius,  L.,  61.  111. 
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iqkoa  Nuraing.    Jljr  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.    New  Edition.   VoolaciySw.fit.^loth. 

BULL.— THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  Br  Thomas  Bull,  M.O.  late  f^ijraiciaa  Accoucheur  to  the 
Hnaburj  Midwifery  Inatitution.    New  Edition, reriaed  aqd  enlarged.    Feap.Sro.  6$.  cloth. 

BUNSEN.— HUPPOLYTUS  AND  HIS  AGE  ; 
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BUNSEN.— EGYPT'S  PLACE  IN  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

An  Historical  Inveatigation,  in  Five  Boolcs.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunaen,  D.C.L.  Translated 
from  the  Uerman,  by  C.  H.  CoCtrell,  Ksq.  M.A.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  First  Booh,  or 
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complete  Text  of  Manetlw  and  Eratoathenes,  iBgyptttuca  from  VUmjf  Strabo,  etc.,  and  Hates 
representing  the  Egyptian  Divinities.    With  many  Uiastratioita.    8ro.  88s.  cloth. 

•»*  The  SECOND  VOLUME,  comprising  the  Second  and  Third  Volumes  of  the  original 
German  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  tiie  Author,  is  pcepariog  for  pubiicatlou. 

BURTON.— THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND, 

From  the  R«Tolutiou  to  the  Extinction  of  the  last  Jacobite  lusumotioB  (16S9— 1749.)  By 
John  Hill  Buxton,  Author  of  Tkt  L\ft «/  Da»iA  Hmme^  etc.     i  Tola.  Sfo.      [/m  th9  pr  0U. 

BISHOP  BUTLER*S  SKETCH  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT 

GEOGKAPHY.  New  Bdition,  carefully  revised  tluoughout,  with  such  Alterations  introduced 
as  continually  progresslTe  Discovetiea  and  the  latcat  Information  have  readered  necesaary. 
Edited  by  the  Author's  Son.  the  ttev.T.  Butler.    8vo.  9«.  cloth. 

BISHOP  BUTLER'S   GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  AND 

ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  CoasprUiiig  Fifty-one  fuU..eoloured  Map* ;  with  complete  In- 
dexes.  New  Edition,  nearly  aU  re-engswred,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved ;  with  Correc- 
tions  from  the  most  autheatic  Soueeea  in  both  the  Ancient  and  Modera  Maps,  asany 
of  which  are  eutirely  new.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  T.  Butler.  Koyal  4to. 
34*.  half  bound. 

Q.-...,..     f  The  Modem  Atlas,  28  fnV-eoloured  Maps.    Royal  8vo.  lis.  half-homd. 
ocparaieiy  ^^j^^  Ancient  Atias,  :»  full^olouxed  Maps.  IRoyal  8to,  lis.  liaU-bound. 

THE  CABINET  GAZETTEER: 

A  Popular  Exposition  of  all  the  Conatries  of  the  World  ;  their  Govemmeat,  Population, 
Revenues,  Commerce  and  Industries;  Agricultural,  Manufactured, and  Mineral  Products  i 
Relicioo,  Laws,  Mannera,  and  Social  State  t  with  brief  Notices  of  tbrir  Historf^  and 
Antiquities.  From  the  latest  AathorlHea.  By  the  Author  of  Tike  GsMaef  Lnwprr.  In  One 
Volume,  with  a  coloured  Map,   Fcap.Svo. price  lOt.  M.  cloth ;  or  Us.  calf  letteivd. 


8  NEW  W0EK8  AND  NEW.  EDITIONS* 

THE  CABINET  LAWYER: 

A  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Eoffluid,  Ciril  and  Criminal ;  wltli  a  Dictionary  of  Law 
Tenna, Maxima,  Statatea,and  JudicialAntiqnltiet;  Correct  IVtblet of  AtaeaaedTaxea,  Stamp 
Duties,  Excite  Ucencea,  and  Post-Horae  Dutiea;  Poat*Office  Regulations,  and  Prison 
Discipline.    Fifteenth  Edition,  witli  SupplemenU.    Fcap.  8to.  iOs.  6d.  dotli. 


CAIRD.— ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE  in  1850  and  1851 

Its  Condition  and  Protpects.     By  James  Caird,  Esq.,  i 
missioner  of  Tke  Timet.    Second  Edition.   8ro.  14s.  cloth. 


lu  Condition  and  Protpects.     By  James  Caird,  Esq.,  of  Baldoon,  Airricultaral  Con- 
-      -  -         .^..         ..... 


THE  CALLING  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A  GOVERNESS. 

By  Arnica.    Fcap.  Sto.  price  is,  M.  cloth. 

CATLOW.— POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY; 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged :  being  an  Introduction  to  the  modern  System  of  ConchologY ; 
with  a  Sltetch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  Aeconnt  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Shells,  and  a  complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By  Agnea  Catlow. 
With  312  Woodcvu.    Foolscap  8to.  10«.  6^.  cloth. 

CAYLEY.— DANTE'S  DIVINE  COMEDY. 

Translated  in  the  Original  Ternary  Rhyme.  By  C.  B.  Cayley,  B.A.  Vol.  I.  THE  VISION 
OF  HELL.   Fcap.  8to.  6«.  cloth.— Vol.  11.  THE  PURGATORY.    Fcap.  8ro.  price  6s.  cloth. 

CECIL.— STABLE  PRACTICE. 

Or,  Hints  on  Training  for  the  Tnrf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road,  with  Ohserrations  on  Hacinir 
and  Hunting,  Wasting,  Race  Riding,  and  Handicapping.  Addrened  to  Owners  of  Racers. 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  Racing,  Steeple>Chaaing,  ana 
Fox  Hunting.    By  Cecil.    Fcap.  8vo.  with  Plate,  price  o«. half- bound. 

CECIL.  —  THE   STUD  FARM ;    OR,  HINTS  ON  BREEDING 

HORSES  FOR  THE  TURF,  THE  CHASE,  AND  THE  ROAD.  Addressed  to  Breeders 
of  Rnce  HorRCS  and  Hunters,  landed  Proprietors,  and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
Cecil.    Fcap.  Svo.  with  Plate,  6s.  half-bound. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

Kew  EditioUfimproved.  Foolscap  8to.  with  22  Plates,7*.6d. cloth  ;withcoIoiired  Plates, 12s. 

CONYBEARE  AND  HOWSON.— THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

OF  ST.  PAUL;  Comprising  a  complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and  a  Translation 
of  his  Epistles  inserted  in  Chronological  order.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A. 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Colleee,  Cambridge ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Hnwson,  M.A.  Principal  of 
the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  With  40  Engravings  on  Steel  and  100  Woodcuts, 
including  views  of  the  Principal  Places  visited  by  the  Apostle,  from  Orijdual  Drawings 
made  on  the  spot  by  W.  H.  Bartlctt,  and  other  Travellers  ;  also  Alaps,  Charta,  Plans, 
Coins,  Antiquities,  etc.     2  vols.  4to.  price  2/.8«.  cloth. 

COPLAND.— A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

Comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of 
Life,  with  numerous  approved  Formulae  of  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  James  Copland, 
M.D..etc.etc.     Vols.  1.  and  11.  8vo.  3/.  cloth ;  and  Parts  X.  to  XVI.  4s.6tf.each. 

CORNER.— THE  CHILDREN'S  OWN  SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By  Miss  Julia  Comer,  Author  of  *'  Questions  on  the  History  of  Europe,"  etc.  WltK  Two 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Steel.    Square  fcap.  8vo.,5s.  cloth. 

CRESY.— AN    ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

HISTORICAL,  THEORETICAL,  and  PRACTICAL.  By  Edward  Cresy.  F.S.A.  C.E. 
With  upwards  of  3000  Engravings  on  Wood,  explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery,  and 
Constructions  which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.    Svo.  8/.  I3f .  6tf.  cloth. 
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THE  CRICKET-FIELD; 

Or,  tbe  Science  and  History  of  the  Game.  TUnRtrated  with  Diagramii,  and  enlivened  with 
Auecdoteit.  Bj  the  Author  of  Prindpleu  0/  Scientij/le  BattiHu.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Plate, 
6«.  half-booud. 

DALE.— THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  AND  FAMILY  CHAP- 

LAIN:  in  Two  Parts:  the  First  Part  bcine  Church  Services  adapted  for  Domestic  Use, 
with  Prayers  for  every  Dav  of  the  Week,  selected  exclusively  from  the  Book  of  Cummoa 
Player.  Part  II.  comprihinr  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.,  Caiioa-Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  2d  Edition. 
Post  4to.  21«.  ciuth;  or,  bound  by  Hayday,  31«.  6<f.  calf  lettered ;  50*.  morocco. 


«-„-,-»-i^  f  THE  FAMILY  CHAPLAIN,  price  12f.  cloth, 
separately  ^^HE  DOMESTIC  LlTUllGY,  price  10».  W. cloth. 


DAVIS.— CHINA   DURING    THE  WAR   AND    SINCE    THE 

PEACE.  By  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  F.R.S.  Bart.,  late  H.  M.  Plenipotentiary  lu  Ciiina  ;  Governor 
and  Commander-iu-CUef  of  the  Colony  of  Hongkong.  2  vols,  pokt  8vo.  with  Woodcuts, 
price  2l«.  cloth. 

DELABECHE.— THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

By  Sir  Henry  T.  Delabeche,  F.R.S.  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kiugdum.    New  Edition  i  with  numerous  Woodcuts,    iivo.  18«.  cloth. 

DELABECHE.— REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORN- 
WALL, DEVON  AND  WEST  SOMERSET.  By  Sir  Ueury  T.  De  la  Beche,  F.R.S., 
Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  With  Maps,  Wood- 
cats,  and  12  large  Plates,  8vo.  14*..cioth. 

DE  LA  RIVE.— A  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY,  IN  THEORY 

AND  PRACTICE.  By  Auguste  De  la  Rive,  Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  In 
Two  Volumes,  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.   Vol.  1.  8vo.  price  18s.  cloth. 

DENNISTOUN.— MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKES  OF  URBINO; 

lUubtratiug  the  Arms,  Arts,  and  Literature  of  Italy,  from  MCCCCXL.  to  MDCXXX.  By 
James  Ueiiuiittoun,  uf  Deuuistouu.  With  numerous  Portraits,  Plates,  Fac-simiies,  and 
Engravings  on  Wood.    8  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  22. 8t.  cloth. 


DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  Author  of  Letters  to  mjr  Unknown  Friend$,  etc. 
lomo.  price  Ualf-a-Crown,  cloth. 


Second  Editiooy  enlarged. 


DOUBLEDAY,  WESTWOOD,  AND HEWITSON— THE  GENERA 

OF  BUn'ERFUES,  OR  DIURNAL  LEPIDOPTERA  t  Comprising  their  Generic  Charac- 
ters, a  Notice  ot  the  Habits  and  Transformations,  and  a  Catuiogue  o>  tbe  Species,  of  each 
Genus.  By  Edwaru  Duubleday,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  late  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department 
of  the  British  Museum  ;  and  John  O.  Westwood,  President  of  the  Entomuluuical  Society  of 
Loudon.  Illuittrated  with  Eighty-six  coloured  Plates  Irom  Drawings  by  W.  C.  Uewitiony 
Author  of  BritUh  Oulugjf.   2  vols,  imperial  4to.  price  15/.  15«.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

I 

EASTLAKE.  —  MATERIALS    FOR    A    HISTORY    OF    OIL 

PAINTING.    By  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.    8vo.  16«.  cloth. 

THE  ECLIPSE  OF  FAITH  ;  OR,  A  VISIT  TO  A  RELIGIOUS 

SCEi'TIC.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  price  9«.  %d.  cloth. 

•«  It  U  abMoluUty  neeettarp  to  meet  them"  [inyidel  writtirB  0/ the  modem  Khaot]**  on  their 
Own  ground,  aud/tght  thetf  vith  their  own  ueapom.  And  tktt  i»  vhat  the  little  booh  at  the 
head  of  thU  article  pro/^ui-t  to  do  t  and  it  doe»  id  work  well.  It  U  learned  and  logical,  and 
at  the  same  timr  livrlg  and  entertaining.  It*  irony  it  very  potrerjul  and  tntting^atid  yet  it 
i$  not  open  to  the  apparent  objection  aj  grave  and  teriout  tubjert*  beinif  treated  JUppantly. 
WhiM  from  the  nuturt  oj  the  iubjeet,  it  might  fairly  be  entitled  Ttie..l«»gital  Fragments, 
from  the  method  in  which  the  tubject  <•  treated  it  U  aa  interesting  a*  a  collection  of  tcene$  of 
society.*'  BriUunia. 


^6" 


THE    ENGLISHMAN'S   GREEK   CONCOKDANCE    OF    THE 

NBW  TBSTAMENTi  being  w  atMmpt  at  •  TeAal  Cooncxloa  between  dbe  Greek 
end  eke  KncUcb  Texts  t  IndnMaf  a  Coecerdenee  te  tbe  Proper  Neaies,  «««k  ladeses, 
Oreek-Enrliib  and  English -Greek.  Second  Edition,  cerefnlly  rerised  t  wMi  m.  acw  ladex, 
Greek  and  English,    noynl  8to.  43>.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  Con- 


cordance or  THE  OLD  TESTAMEMTi  hakamtmmsmftm*  Veehri  r— ■■!—  ht 
tween  the  Original «ad  the  EngUah  IVaeelnrionn  irtth  f  ndeaea,  a  List  ef  the  ProMr  Nanee 
and  their  Occamsneee*  etc.  ete.  aTala.iefl  Bee.  U.  ISt.  M.  dtfbi  Jaa«e  ftfrntf  U,  lU.  W. 


EPHEMERA.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SALMON. 

Comprlting  the  Theorr,  Principle*,  and  Practice  of  PlT-FIsldttr  for  SafaniMi  i  with  Utta 
of  good  Salmon  Filet  for  everr  good  River  in  the  Empire ;  witii  the  Nataral  Hiatorr  of 
the  Salmon,  aU  It*  Imovn  Uablu  deaciibed,  and  the  beat  war  of  artlAciallr  BMediiv  k 
explained.  With  nnmereus  coloured  Engrvringe  ef  Salmon  Foea  end  Salmon  Fr^.  Ar 
Ephemera,  asslaled  bjr  Andrew  Yonug,  of  Inremhin,  Manager  «f  theDiake  of  fiefbfiilMiil^i 
Salmon  Vlsherics.   FeoUcim  8ro.  with  eoleiued  Pbdea.  Mc  eioth. 


EPHEMERA.— A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING: 

Tearhing  fl^  n^Ungt  Trotting,  BpttomJFUUngj  rad  Salmon  HaUnc.   WUk  tbe  Naftnnl 

cloth. 


Tearhing  Fir  FlaUng.  Trotting,  Bottom  Fishing,  and  Salmon  FbUnc   WUk 
RiHtory  of  Hirer  Fun,  and  the  beat  Hodet  of  Catching  them.     B;  E^ena 
Edition,  enlarged  and  unprored.    Poolaeap  8ro.  with  Wood  SngrsrfaigB,  0«.  doi 


THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE. 

By  the  Author  of  Amf  U*rb*rt,  Otrimde,  etc.    Fcnp.  Sro.  filce  7(-  M.  elotk. 

FELICE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANTS  OF  FRANCE 

From  1£21  to  1861.    Tranalated  fnim  the  Secoed,  reviaed,  and  correeled  R4iti«m,  hj  B. 
West.    3  ToU.  po»t  8re.  \_ir  "^ 


FORBES DAHOMEY  AND  THE  DAHOMANS: 

Being  the  Joarnala  of  Two  Miiaions  to  the  King  of  Dahomey,  and  Residence  at  bia  Craital, 
in  the  Yean  1849  and  1860.  Bjr  Frederick  E.  Forbes,  Commander,  R.N.,  F  JUGJS.  With  16 
Plates  and  Wood  EiigraTings.    S  toIs.  post  8to.  21«.  cloth. 

FORESTER  AND  BIDDULPH.-^NORWAY  IN  1848  &  1849; 

Containing  Rambles  among  the  FJelds  and  Fjords  of  the  Central  and  Western  Districts; 
and  including  Remarks  on  its  Political,  Military,  Ecclesiastical,  and  8o<aal  OrgaalaatSon 
By  Thomas  Forester,  Faq. ;  and  Lieutenant  M.S.  Biddulph,  Royal  Artillery.  With  Wood 
EngrsTings,  and  10  coloured  Plates.    Svo.  18s.  cloth. 

FOSS.— THE  JUDGES  OF  ENGLAND: 

With  Sketches  of  their  Ures,  and  Miscellaneous  Notices  connected  with  theConrta  at  West- 
minster from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  By  Edward  Foss,  F.S.A.,  of  the  luaer  Teaq>le. 
Vols.  I.  II.  HI.  and  iV.  Bto.  Mis.  doth. 

FRANCIS.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND; 

Its  Times  and  Traditions.    By  John  Francis.    Third  Edition.    StoIs.  8to.  2U.  cloth. 

FRANCIS.— A   HISTORY  OF    THE    ENGLISH    RAILWAY; 

its  Social  Relations  and  Rerelations.    By  John  Francis.    2toIs.8to.24s.  cloth. 

FRANCIS.  —  CHRONICLES  AND  CHARACTERS  OF  THE 

STOCK  EXCHANGE.    By  John  Francis.    Second  Edition .    Sro.  18».  cloth. 

FREEMAN.— THE  LIFE  OF   THE   REV.   WILLIAM  KIRBY, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  etc..  Rector  of  Barham  ;  Author  of  one  of  the  Bridirewater  Tteatiaes, 
and  Jolnt-Authur  of  the  Introduction  to  Rntonutlofn/.  By  the  Rev.  John  Freeman,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Ashwlcken,  Norfolk,  and  Rural  Dean,  with  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Kirby  (engraTeo 
by  Henry  Robinson),  a  Fac-simlie  of  his  HanOwriting,  aad  a  View  ef  Barham  Paraonage. 
8to.  price  15*.  cloth. 


PUBLI8HSD  IT  HSSVBt.  LONOMAN  A!n>  CO.  1  L 


GRAHAM.— ENGLISH;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION. 

Explained  in  •  Serie*  of  lOBtraetioM  and  Ezonple*.  By  G.  ¥.  Gnriwn.  New  EdiHos, 
reriMd  md  improved.    Koahicap  tfr«.  fit.  cloth. 

MR.  W.  R.  GREG'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EDIN- 
BURGH RE  VIEW. -ESSAYS  OX  POUTICAL  AND  »UCUL  8CIRN£B.  eMUiboted 
chiefly  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.    By  Wi&iun  B..tifg.    2if«lB.8ro.  price  S4f.cieth. 

GURNEY.— HISTORICAL  SKETCHES; 

lUuBtmtiiif  eone  McmorpMc  Eveatt  aad  lipoclii,  fro*  a.d.  1400  to  A  Ai  1546b  Bf  tke  Ker. 
Jolui  HaapdcB  <siiniey,  MuU.  ttactor  «£  St.  MaryX  Maiy.ie-lMM.    i^cap.  Sro.  7c.  M.  dotli. 

GWILT.— AN  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE: 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  PnusdcaL  Br  Jowpb  Qmiit.  lllaatrafted  nUk  acne  Aaa 
One  Tliouand  EagraTinca  on  Wood,  from  Deoignt  by  J.  8.  Gwilt.  Saeoad  Edidoo,  with 
Sapplemeutal  View  of  toe  Symmetry  and  Stability  of  Gothic  Arcbitectare :  Corapnsinif 
opwards  of  80  additional  Woodcnts.  8to.  52«.  6d.  cloth.— The  SUPPLEMENT  separately,  6«. 

SIDNEY  HALUS  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS  OF 

Fimr-THREK  MAPS  (cizeSOin.  by  76 In.), with  th«  Dirialenaand  Bomidariea  carefolly 
coloured ;  and  an  AlphaDetical  lades  <^  all  tba  Naates  coBtalaad  In  the  Mapa.  Mew 
Edition,  corrected  frum  the  best  and  ftoat  recent  Authorities;  with  the  Railways  laid 
down,  and  many  entirely  new  Maps.    Colombier  4to.  61,  is.  half-bound  in  msaia. 

HAMILTON.— DISCUSSIONS     IN      PHILOSOPHY     AND 

LITERATURE,  EDUCATION  AND  UNIVERSITY  REFORM.  Chiefly  from  the 
Edinburgh  Revieu ;  corrected,  rindicated,  enlar^d,  in  Notes  and  Appendices.  By  Sir 
William  Uamiltoa,  Bart.   8ro.  18s.  elotb. 

HARRISON.— THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  FORGE; 

Or,  Counsels  drawn  from  the  SlcIcBed  of  E.  M.  Br  the  Rev.  William  BaniMa^  M.A., 
Rector  of  Birch,  Essex,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  the  Dochess  of  Cambridge. 
With  2  Wood  Engraring^s.    Foolscap  Sro.  price  5s.  cloth. 

HARRISON.— ON    THE   RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Rer.  H.  HazrisoB,  H.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Queen '»  College,  Oxford.    Post  Sro .  8i.  M.  cloth. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.— THE  HUNTING-FIELD. 

Br  Harry  Hieoret.  With  Two  Plates,  one  xepreaeutlBg  Ths  Right  Sorfj  tke  other.  The 
H'Tftng  Sort.   Fcap.  Sro.  6$.  half -bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.- PRACTICAL  HORSEMANSHIP. 

By  Harry  Hieorer.  MfHk  S  Pkdea,  on*  r«presentlag  Going  iihe  Workmm  t  the  otker, 
Guing  like  Muffa.    Foolscap  Sro.  5a.  half-bound. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  OUVEE  GOLDSMITH. 

lUnstrated  by  Waod  Bofimiiiga,  finm  Dcalgaa  by  Mcmbcm  of  the  Btehiav  Club.  AHted 
br  Bolton  Comey,  Ss^    g|miWi  ecomt  ftro.  SU.  cloth «  or  ji6«.  bomsd  ist  moMooo,  by 

GOSSE.— A  NATURALIST'S  SOJOURN  IN  JAMAICA. 

ByP.  H.Gosa«,fiMi.  Wkh  colound  Pktea.   Pflat  Sro.  J4t.  dotb. 

GRAHAM.— STUDIES  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  POETS: 

Comprising  Selections  from  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Pope,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  and 
Collins ;  ^h  the  strikiiyly  heautifril  Passagea  prLitcd  in  iuli«s  j  Explamtaty  MWes  and 
Illustrations ;  and  Ezamiuatlon  Qneationa  for  exereiac  in  V-"gMf^  Compoutlon*  By  G.  F. 
Graham.    12iiio.  price  7<«  doth. 
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HARRY  HIEOVER.— THE  STUD,  FOR  PRACTICAL  Pur- 
poses AND  PRACTICAL  MENi  being  a  Guide  to  the  CIraice  of  a  Hone  for  nse  more 
than  for  fhow.  BrHmrryHieorer.  With^  Plates,  one  repretentinjr^  pre(«|r^«f.tf«or« /or 
imoit  purpotet  i  the  other,  Rajftktr  a  bad  sort  for  anjr  purpo§e,   Fcap.  8to.  &a,  b«lf.bouid. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.— THE  POCKET  AND  THE  STUD,- 

Or^  Practical  Hints  on  the  Mana|fement  of  the  Stable.  Bj  Harry  Hieorer.  With  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author  on  his  favourite  Horse  Hartequbt.  Second  Edition.  Foolscap  8ro.  5«. 
half'bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.— STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK: 

Or,  SPECTACLES  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.  Bj  Hany  HieOTer.  New  Edition.  2toU. 
8to.  with  Portrait,  24«.  cloth. 


HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shootini;.  Bf  Lieut.  Col.  P.  Hawlcer.  9th  edition,  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  improved ;  with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  bj  Adlard  and  Branston, 
from  Drawings  by  C .  Varlej,  Dicices,  etc.    8vo.  21«.  cloth. 


HAYDN'S  BOOK  OF  DIGNITIES: 

Containing  Rolls  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British  Empire,  Civil,  Kcclesiastical, 
Judicial,  Military,  Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time : 
compiled  chiefly  from  the  Records  of  the  Public  Offices.  Together  with  the  Sorereigtis  of 
Europe,  from  the  Foundation  of  their  respective  States;  the  Peernge  of  Englajid  and  of 
Great  Britain  i  and  numerous  other  Lists.  Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  continued, 
of  BRATSON'S  POLITICAL  INDEX.  By  Joseph  Hajdn,  Compiler  of  Tke  Dieti^uaru 
of  Dates,  and  other  Works.    8vo.  i&$.  half-bound. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.  etc.  New  Edition ;  with  Plates  and  Eugravinga  on  Wood. 
8to.18«.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  AyatyoS.  "Manners  malce  the  Man."  New  Edition, 
revised  (with  Additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Ranlc.   Foolscap  Svo.  2$.  6d.  cloth. 

i 

HOLLAND.— MEMOIRS  OF  THE  WHIG  PARTY  DURING  MY 

TIME.  By  Henry  Richard  Lord  Holland.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland. 
Vol.1,  post  8vo.  99. 6d.  cloth. 

LORD  HOLLAND'S  FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES.  By  Henry  Richard  Lord  Holland.  Comprising  Anecdotes,  and  an 
Aecouut  of  such  Persons  and  Political  Intrigues  in  Foreign  Countries  as  have  fallen 
within  his  Lordship's  Observation.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Edward  Loxd  Holland. 
With  Fac-simile.    Second  Editiou.    Post  8vo.  lUf.  6d.  cloth. 

HOLLAND.— CHAPTERS  ON  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Henry  Holland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  j  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen  j  and  Physician  in 
Ordinarv  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.  Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  contained  iu 
Medical  Notes  and  Keflectiunt,  by  the  same  Author.    8vo.  price  10«.  6d.  cloth. 

HOOK.— THE  LAST   DAYS    OF   OUR    LORD'S   MINISTRY'  • 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Weelc.  By  Waiter  Farqahar 
Hoolt,  D.D.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.    New  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo.  6*.  clotb. 

HOOKER.— KEW  GARDENS: 

Or  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.    BySlrWIlliam  Jackaon  Hooker 
K.H.  D.C.L.  F.R.A.  &  L.S.  etc.  etc.  Director.      New  Edition;  with  uumeroua   Wood* 
Engravings.    I6mo.  price  Sixpence. 


nOOKER  AND  ARNOTT.— THE  BRITISH  FLORA; 

Compriainr  the  PhmnOfcamons  or  Flowerini;  Pluiu,  and  the  Ferns.  The  Sixth  Edition 
with  Addition*  and  Corrections,  and  numerous  Firnres,  illnstrative  of  the  UmbelUferons 
FtnnU,  the  Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.J.  Hooker,  F.R.A. 
and  1^.8.  etc.,  and  G.  A.  Wallier  Amott,  LLJ>.  l2mo.witl&  12  Plates,  14«.  cloth;  or  with 
the  Plates  coloured,  price  31s. 

HORNE.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRITICAL  STUDY 

AXD  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell 
Home,  B.D.  of  St.  John's  Collegre,  Cambridge.  New  Edition,  rerised  and  corrected ;  with 
Maps  and  Fuc-similes.    i  vols.  8to.  3/.  3«.  doth  i  or  5/.  bound  in  calf. 

HORNE.— A  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  By  the  Rer.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  B.D.  of  St.  John's 
Collcire,  Cambridge.  Beini;  au  Analysis  of  bis  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Kuomledgt  of  tk*  Holg  8«riptur«a.  New  Edition.  iSmo.  idth  Maps  and  Engnrinf*  on 
Wood.  9«.  cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE  CHILDREN'S  YEAR. 

By  Mary  Howitt.  With  Four  lUnstrations,  engniTed  by  John  Absolon,  from  Original 
Designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt.    Square  16mo. 5«.  cloth. 

WILLIAM  HOWITT'S  BOYS  COUNTRY  BOOK ; 

Beini;  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  Himself:  Ezhibitingall  the  Amusements. 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuiu  of  Children  in  the  Country.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8to.  with  40 
Woodcuts,'  6«.  cloth. 

HOWITT.— VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls.  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  lllustratiTe  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.   By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition ;  with  40  Woodcuts.     Medium  ^o.  21s.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND,  with  a 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  With  upwards  of  40  highly-finished  Woodcuts,  from  Drawings 
nude  on  the  spot.    Medium  8vo.  31s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  rerlsed.  With  Engravings  on  Wood  by 
Bewick  and  Williams ;  uniform  with  Fi*it$  to  Remmrkubl*  Platet.    Medium  Sto.  31s.  cloth. 

HUDSON.— THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C .  Hudson,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London  {  Author  of  Pfal*  Direetiont 
foritakiugmiU.    New  Edition.  FoolscapSro. 5s.  cloth. 

HUDSON.— PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  conformity  with  the  Law:  with  a  elear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Distribution 
of  Personal  Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  Information 
etc.    By  J.  C.  Hudson, Esq.    New  Edition,  corrected.    Fcap.  8to.  2s. 64.  cloth. 

*,*  Th*abo90  Two  Worki  magbekadin  One  rtiumf,  prletji.elotk. 

HUGHES  (E.)— A    NEW    SCHOOL  ATLAS    OF    PHYSICAL, 

POLITICAL.  AND  COMMRRCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Edward  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.,  Head 
Master  of  the  Rojal  NaTal  Lower  School,  Greenirich  Hospital.  Containing  Seventeen 
colonred  Maps,  with  a  descriptive  Letterpress.  The  Maps  engraved  on  Steel  by  E.  Weller, 
P.R.O.8.    Royal  8vo.  price  10».  M.  half.bonnd. 

HUGHES  (W.)— A  MANUAL  OF  MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRA- 

PHY:  comprehendinv  an  Inquiry  into  the  Construction  of  Mapsi  with  Rules  for  the 
Formation  of  Map  Prci|lections.  By  William  Hughes,  F.R.O.8.  late  Professor  of  Geography  in 
the  College  for  Civil  Enginoers.  Seeond  BdiUon;  with  S  Plates.  Fcap.  8ro.  price  4s.  6d. 
cloth. 
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HUMBOLDT'S  ASPECTS  OF  NATURE^ 

!•  OUferent  Loids  ami  DiSnr«at  CUaatci ,  villi  BcAtntific  EhieUUtiom.  Tn»aUted,«i»b  tlie 
~    AMhor's  MUkedoB  nwl  co-o^rathi»,  uad  ■*  hU  caf*«M  dmatn^  bj  Mu.  BairiBe.    16bo. 
tf. dotki  ar  in  Ivel*.  St.  M. «Mh doUi»  2«.  Oif. Mck sewad. 


HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS; 

Or.  a  Sketch  of  a  Physical  De«criptloii  of  the  Unirene.'  Traiulated,  with  the  Author*! 
saaedon  aad  co^enrtlon,  hy  Mn.  Sahlnc.  McwEifittau  Tofa.  f.  aa4  II.  Iftaa.  a«.  W. 
each  cloth ;  St.  M.  each  eewedt  aria  poet  Sfo.  aiiee  Ui,  each.  ▼td.III.  poak  8v«i.  13».  Cd. 
cUth:  orial6mo.FartI.2a.M.sewed,ai.6tf.cIoih;  aad  Part  II.S».^eeweil,4a.  doth. 

HUMPHREYS.— SENTIMENTS   AND    SIMILES    OF    SHAKS- 

PEARB:  with  aa  elabovateU  niawlnated  Jktrttr  hi  the  ehancteriatic  Style  af  the 
EUsabethan  Period,  aad  other  EmbeliiehmentB ;  bonad  in  rerf  masaWe  carred  and  pierced 
coven,  containing  in  deep  reBef  a  nwdallloir  Head  and  Cypher.  The  Ilhinainatioaa  nnd 
Oniamenta  dettfned  and  executed  by  Beary  No«l  BaMphraye.  Sfaaae  paat  Sro.  price  One 
finiuea. 

MRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS 

As  repreaantad  in  the  Fine  Arta.     ConUiaiair  St.  BaaeiUct  aad  the  eariy  Benedictiaes  in 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Flanderi ,.  the  Battedictiaas  la  Eaflaad  aad  in  GenaaaT;   the 
[  Reformed  Beneaictinei ;   early  Royal  Saint*  connected  with  the  Benedictine   Order;  the 

'  Aug^wtines;  Ordera  derired  from  the  Aiifnutine  Rule ;  the  Mendicant  Ordera  i  the  Jeanits : 

and  the  Order  of  the  Viiitation  of  St.  Mary.  Formings  the  Sbcoitd  Saaxas  of  Saered  amd 
Legendary  Art.  Secaad Editieu,  carractedaiHl  entaqiBd i with  11  StchiaDfa  kgr  the  MaasSmt 
aaddS  Woodeota.    Sqaare  cxiMrn  8vo.  28>.  cloth. 

MRS.  JAMESON'S  SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART; 

Or,  Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martrrs.  First  Saaias.  ConUiningr,  Levenda  of  the 
Angela  and  ArchMigals ;  the  Sraanl^tt  and  Apoattesr,  the  Greek  and  l^tin  Fathara  ;  the 
Magdalene ;  the  Patron  Saints  {  the  Virgin  Patronesses ;  the  Martyrs ;  the  Biahopa  -  the 
HermiU ;  aad  die  Warrior-Saints  of  Christeadonk.  Seeend  EditSov,  frith  awaMrona  Wood- 
cvta,  aad  16  Etdifaigs  by  the  Anther.    Square  crown  8ro.  28t.  cioth. 

MRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA, 

As  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Forming  the  Third  and  concluding  Skribs  of  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art.  With  55  Drawings  by  the  Author:  152  Wood  EtigraTioga.  Square 
8to.  price  28f.  cloth.  ^ 

LORD  JEFFREY'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EDINBURGH 

REVIEW.  A  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume,  uniform  with  Mr.  Macaulay's  E^aays, 
and  Sir  James  Macltintosh's  and  the  Rer.  Sydney  Smith's  Works ;  with  a  Portrait  eanarad 
by  Henry  Robinsoa,  and  a  Vignette  View  of  Craigcrook,  engrared  by  J.  Cousea.  ^aare 
crown  8to.  iNemrlg  remdg. 

*«*  Aho,  the  Second  Editiony  in  3  voh.  ^vo. price  A2i,  elotk. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS: 

With  the  Life  by  Bishop  Heber.     Rerised  aad  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Pkge  Kdeo 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    In  Ten  Volumes.     Vols.  II.  to  X.  8ro.  price  Half  a- 
Guinea  each. 

♦,*  The  First  Volume  eompriningr  Bishop  Heber'a  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  estended  bv  the 
EditOTt  it  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

READINGS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  LENT. 

Compiled  from  the  Writinirs  of  Bishop  Jereny  Taylor.    By  the  Author  of  .ilasw  Hewiert 
The  Child's  First  History  of  Rome,  etc.    Fcap.  8to.  5«.  cloth.  '  a^nert, 

JaHNSTON---A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptiw,  Physical,  Statiatieal,  aad  Ristorieal  t  Feraiiur  a  camleta  Genei^l  fSaaetteer 
of  the  World.  By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  P.R.8.B.  r.R.CS.  F.G.S. :  Geewrasher  at 
Edinbosgh  in  Ocdfawry  to  Her  Majesty.  In  One  Vehinre  eoatpriafiHr  iMarly  W,WB]Vaime8  of 
Places.     8vo.  a6s.  cloth  ;  or  strongly  half-bound  in  russia,' price  41s. 


rm 
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KEMBLE.— THE  SAXOBFS  IN  EKGLANI>: 

A  HUtory  of  the  Rufiisb  CammoametMk  tilt  ike  period  at  llie  N( 
MitelwU  KeaUe,  M.A.,  F.C.P.8.,  ete.    3  vols. 8vo.  S8«w  dock. 


Coaqvcst.    By  John 


KIPPIS.— A  COLLECTION  OF  HYMNS  AND  PSALMS  FOR 

PUBLrC  AND  PRIVATE  WOBSHIP,  tteUctcd  and  Prcyucd  bgr  Andrew  Kippi*,  D.D., 
F.R.S.,  Abraham  Ree>,  O.D.,  F.R.S.,  the  Rer.  Thomas  Jerrit.  and  the  Rev.  Thnmae 
Morgan,  LLJ>.  New  Kditieii »  iadodini;  a  New  ftappleneat  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Keli, 
M.A.   iSmo.  41.  cloth ;  or  i$.  6d.  bound  iu  roan.    The  SUPPLEMENT  separately,  price  8tf. 

KIRBY   AND    SPENCE.— AN    INTRODUCTION   TO   ENTO- 

MOLOGY :  or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  lasects :  eompriaiaf  as  aceonut  of 
nozioos  and  aseful  fnsecti,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems^  Habitations, 
Societies,  Metions,  Neisea,  Hybenmiasi,  Instinct,  etc.  By  W.  KIrby,  M.A.  PJl.8.  8t  L.S. 
and  W.  Spencc,  Eaq^  t.8Ji.9tLJi,   New  Edition,  enhurged.    3  vols.  8td.  3I«.M.  cloth. 

L.  E.  L.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

liANDON:  Cempridng  the  tMPROVISATRlCE,  the  VENETIAN  BRACELET,  the 
GOLDEN  VrOLET,  the  TROUBADOUR,  and  other  Poetical  Remaiaa,  Mew.  £diti«i, 
with  3  ^gnettes  by  Richard  Doyle.  2  vols.  16mo.  IQ*.  ctelh }  morocc»,21«. 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 

STATE  OF  DENMARK  AND  THE  DUCHIES  OF  SLB8WICK  AND  HOLSTEIN, 
in  1861 :  Being  the  TkMI  HericaoT  Notn  of  a  TrmmelUr,  By  Samuel  Laing,  Kev  With  a 
Plan  vf  the  Battle  of  Idstedt.    8vd.  price  13«.  cloth. 


LAING.— OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    SOCIAL   AND    POLI- 

TlCiVL  STATR  OF  THE  BUilOnCAN  PEOPLE  IN  IMS  AND  1849 1  Being  the  Second 
Series  of  Notei  «f  a.  Trm»^ter.    Bf  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.   8to.  14>.  eloth. 

LANG.  — FREEDOM  AND  INDEPENDENCE  FOR  THE 

GOLCHSN  LANDS  OF  AUSTRALIA ;  the  Right  of  the  Coloiriv«,.an4tbc  Inteveat  of  BkiMdn 
and  of  the  World.  Bf  i«lui  Doamore  Lang,  M.A.,  DM.  Wkh  a  coloured  Map.  Pott  8to. 
price  7«>  6rf.  cloth. 

LANG.— AN  HISTORICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT 

OP  NEW  SOUTH  WALES ;  Iwduding  a  VUit  to  the  Gold  Rejdons>  and  a  Description  of 
the  Mines  I  with  an  Estimate  of  the  prokable  Resnlls  oi  the  Great  Discovery.  By  John 
Dnnasore  Lang,  M.A.,  D.D.  Third  Edition  (three-fourths  entirely  new) ,  bringing  down  the 
History  of  the  Colony  to  July  1,  1852 ;  with  a  large  coloured  Map.  train,  post 9ve .  price 
31«.  doth. 

LARDNER.  —THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  AND  LONDON  IN 

1851.  Reviewed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  Michel  Chevalier,  John  Lcmoinne,  and  Hector  BcrHos. 
With  Wood  Engravlagt.    Crvwn  8fO.  price  14».  cloth. 

LATB;AM.— ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Lectures  on  Subjeet* eonneetcd  w4th  Clinical  Medf dne  t  Disease*  <rfthe  Heart.  By  P.  M. 
Lathaea,  M.D.,  PhyihiaaExtnMnUiuury  to  the  Queen.  New  Edition.  Svob.  ISmo.Us.  cloth. 

DR.  FALCK  LEBAHK— GOETHE'S  FAUST. 

With  copious  EaoUsh  Notes,  Gnminatieal.  Phllolotieal,  and  Bxegedeal,  far  advanced 
Students  of  the  German  Lai^gaage.  By  Faldc  Lebahn,  PhJ>.,  Frofea«>r  of  the  German 
Language ;  Author  of  FrattUt  ^n  Gernum,  etc   tro,  price  IS*,  doth. 

LEE.— ELEMENTS   OF   NATURAL    HISTORY;    OR,   FIRST 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ZOOliOeTr  Comprising  the  Prindples  of  ClassMcation,  hitaryerted 
with  amnshag  and  iaa»uctiv«  Aeeounta  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee. 
Mew  BdMon,  enlarged ;  with  aHmy  additiosiat  Wocdeols.     Foolscap  8v«.  ?«•  W.  dctk. 
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LARDNER'S  CABINET  CTCL 

1.  BcU'lU-i>t>IBrlUAt'oeu.!i«l>.    Jl. 

4.c«Uir'iW»rtili».«dl^ 

1.  c~-.'.Hiu«r*f  r«°«. •■"!■.  10., «. 

*■     i5™E»,'l,e      .°    '.    l.oU.    J.. 

n.  Daoh.hi'.Sptlii'uirM- 
'-ii    .     .     -     .  t.oi..  i;i.i((. 

■■-■is:a'2:7~-!S:.„.  ,„„ 

"'Hii'iC-iir^''"''  ■'■"■ 

''■"js:;;'.!Ss,iK!^.'  J.«. 
■■■••ssi.ssr' :'■"■».,.. 

■"=;'..r;v..rc.t 

::.  Gnuu'i  Hiiuir  of  ibe 

37.JJI«.r,^.IBrtl»,l™d    .    l.Dl.      3..M. 

JPiEDU, 

33.I«rin.r'.Qm»«fT        .    1  .ol.     V.M. 
U.  Unlno  a>  Hb»     .       .    I.ol.     ],.M. 

m.  Mdioi''  HL>u>r<»>'el»d,lnil..  14,. 

Jl-Fo.!.!'.  'Pre.ti..   M   Ihr 

"■  %"4l<'u"'."„'d  of™     ."'l.ol.      3,.lt 

U.  GbellrT'iLlieMirSmliiigt 

"■^°a1!'S^"'".°^''."'etc.1,.  171.H. 
"■^'r''K:C"'°''°"''%t,,L       - 

"-■;:?r:d'.S.'.issl,J:^ 

AntD>;.         .        .        .     l.ol.     3,,M. 
U.S.^l.K>l'lll>blUi»<dln- 

.llDCU  II  AilolU        .     Let.      u.M. 

i;.fi..lnlDD->Fill>,S(p<ll>l, 
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61.  fklrl..lr.      HUori     Dl     . 

LETTERS  ON  HAPPINESS,  ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Bj  the  Autlior  of  Letten  (o  Mg  Unknowu  PtUnda,   Foolscap  8to.  U.  cloth. 

LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

By  a  Lady.   Third  Edition.   Foolicap  8to.  6<.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  Prof.  J.  Lindley,  Ph.D..  F.R.S.  L.S;  etc.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  numerous 
Additions.   2  ruls.  8^0.  with  Six  Plates  and  numerons  woodcuts,  24«.  cloth. 

LINWOOD  (W.)— ANTHOLOaiA  OXONIENSIS; 

Sive,  Klorileffium  c  luslbas  poeticis  diversorum  Oxouienslam  Oraeciset  Latinisdecerptnm. 
Cnrante  UulUlmo  Unwood,  M.A.  Adis  Chrlstl  Alommo.   8to.  14«.  cloth. 

LITTON.— THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST, 

In  its  Idea,  Attributes,  and  Alinistrv:  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  Controversy  on 
the  Subject  between  Romanists  and  ProtesUuts.  By  the  Rct.  Edward  Arthur  Litton,  M Jl.. 
Vice>Pnncipal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall ,  Oxford.     8to  .  16«.  doth. 

LORIMER.--LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  his  Calling.  By  the  late  Charles  Lorimer.  A  New  Edi- 
tion.   Foolscap  8ro.  fi*.  ttf.  cloth. 

LOUDON.--THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER^S  CALENDAR: 

Beinif  a  Monthly  Guide,  as  to  what  should  be  SToided  as  well  as  what  should  be  done  in  a 
Gaiden  in  each  Mouth :  with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what  is  requisite  ;  Directions  for  laying^ 
out  aud  planting  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  Shrubberies;  and  a 
short  account,  iu  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Insects,then  most  Injnrious  to 
Gardens.   By  Mrs.  Loudon.    16mo.  with  numerous  Wood  EngraTings,7s«6<f>  doth. 

LOUDON—THE  LADYS  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Ijoudon,  author  of  *  ^Gardening  for 
Ladies,"  etc.   Fourth  Edition.  Foolscap  8to.,  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  5f .  cloth . 

LOUDON'S  SELF-INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers}  in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Geo. 
metry.  Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-burreyinff,  Levelling, 
Piauaing  Hud  Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection  andf  Perspective  ; 
with  Examples  shewing  their  applications  to  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Purposes. 
With  a  Poruait  and  a  Memoir,  hf  u.  with  Wood  EngraTings,  7«.  M.  doth. 

LOUDONS  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS: 

Ueiugthe  Arboretum  et  Frutieetum  Britannieum  abridged:  containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  scientifically  and  popularly  described : 
with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  ArU.  8vo.  with  2,0OU  Woodcuts,  price 
fiOt.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPiEDU  OF  GARDENING: 

Cdroprising  tlie  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hotticultiire,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
Lauuscape  Gardening :  lududing  all  tbe  latest  improvements ;  a  General  History  of  Garden- 
ing in  all  Conntrles;  and  a  Statistical  View  of  its  Present  State ;  with  Suggestions  fo»  Its 
Future  Progress  in  the  British  Isles.  With  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    8vo.  fiOf.  doth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOP.£DIA  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising  the  Theory  aud  Practice  of  the  ValuaUon,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improvement, 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  cultivation  and  economy  of  tbe  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Productions  of  Agriculture,  induding  aU  the  Utest  improvements.  Fifth 
Edition  ;  with  upwards  of  1,1UU  Engravings  on  Wood.    8vo.  21.  lOs.  cloth. 

ti  — ^ 


LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPJEDTA  OF  PLANTS: 

locladingi^  tlw  Plants  wMeh  are  noir  ftm«d-lB,  or  hanre  bees  tattodwced  taite,ere«t  Britain. 

SiviDK  their  Nataiml  Hiitory,  accompanied  by  sncb  Descriptions,  Engraved  Pirnres,  and 
lementary  Details,  as  may  enable  a  bejrinner,  who  is  a  mere  snffiish  reader,  to  ducorer  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  m^  fimfln  tewer,  end  ae^vire  an  the  iafemMftloa  rcspeetiw 
it  which  is  useful  and  intvrestinf .  New  SdlUon,  coirectcd  tbrooghoiU  and  browf^bt  down 
to  the  year  1863,  by  Mrs.  London.  ITm  the  pT9U, 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM^  AND 

VILLA  ARCHITECTURR  and  FURNITURE.  Containittr  Desiona  for  Cottnna,  Villas, 
Varm  Houses,  Farmeries,  Coantry  lona,  PnliUe  Honses,  ParoobiaiSdwola,  etc.  i  with  the 
requisite  Fitttnrs'ap,  Fixtures,  and  Pvfttinne.  and  appropriate  Olllcea,  Atfdena,  and  Garden 
Scenery :  each  Design  accompanied  by  Anamical  and  Critieal  Reasarks.  New  Edition, 
edited  by  Mrs.  London.  8ro.  with  2,000  Woodcnta,  68s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  HORTUS  BRITANNICUS; 

'  Or,  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to, cultivated  in, or  iatrodnced  into  Britain.  An 
entirely  New  Kdition  corrected  throughout:  with  a  Supplement,  iodndinK  all  the  New 
Plants  down  to  March,  1860 ;  and  »Slew  Oen«ml  Index  tb  Ow  whole  Worlc.  BtfUed  by  Hm. 
Loudon  I  assisted  by  W.  U.  Baxter  and  Darid  Woo««i».  8ro.  8U.  W.  doth. 

The  SUPPLSMBNTMpwatdy,  price  14f.  cloth. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE: 

Comprehendlngthte  Caltlration  of  Planta,  the  HusbiBdiyof  fkt  Doaectic  Aaiaala.  and  the 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  David  Lo«yBsq.F.R.S.E.  XfewBditkms  wieh  900  fl^Mdcttts. 
9vo.  21s.  clotli. 

MACAULAY.— THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Accession  of  James II.  By  llMMaas  Bahlaffton  Macanlaf .  Mewfidttfoa.  Vols.  I. 
and  11.   8vo.S2s.clotb. 

MR.    MACAULAY'S  CRITICAL  AND   HISTORICAL  ESSAYS 

CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  Three  Editions,  as  foUowsi^ 

1.  LIBRARY  EDITION  (the  Seventh),  in  3  vols.  8vo.  price  36<.  cloth. 

2.  Complete  in  ONE  VOLUME,  with  Portrait  and  Vi^ette.    Square   crevn  8to.  price 

21«.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  handsomely  bound  in  calf,  by  Hayday. 

3.  A  NEW  EDITION,  in3  vols.  leap.  8vo.  price  31*.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME, 

IVRY  and  THE  ARMADA.  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  New  Edition.  16bo. 
4s.  6d.  cloth;  morocco,  10*.  M.  {Jb9tmd  kjf  Hmgdag.) 

MR.  MACAULATS  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  iiumernus  Illustrations,  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  "Wood  by  George 
Scbnrf,  jun.  and  engraved  by  Samuel  Williams.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  4to.  21«.  boards ; 
oz  42«.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

MACDONALD.— VILLA  VEROCCHIO;  OR,  THE  YOUTH  OF 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI:    a  Tale.    By  the  late  Diana  Louisa  Mncdonald.    Fcap.  8vo. 

6«.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH'S  (SIR  JAMES)  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS: 

Including  his  Contributions  to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  A  New  Edition,  complete 
in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown 8to.  Sis. .doth;  or  UOts.  c'ldf 
extra  by  Hayday. 

M'LEOD  AND  WELLER'S  SACRED  ATLAS.— AN  ATLAS  OF 

SCRIPTURE  GROGRAPHY.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Training  Colleges,  Pupil  Teachers, 
and  the  Upprr  Classes  in  Klementary  Schools.  Comprising  Fifteen  coloured  Ma]M,  and  a 
Section,  engraved  on  Tan  Plates:  with  Illustrative  Letterpress,  by  Walter  M'Leod, 
F.R.G.8.,  Head  Master  of  the  Model  School,  and  Master  of  Method  in  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum.  Chelsea.  The  Map*  compiled  and  engraved  by  Edward  Wellcr,  F.R.G.8.  Royal 
8vo.  price  7<-  half-boond. 
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PUBLISHED  B¥  MXSSBS.  LONQMAN  AND  Co.  ^^ 

M'CULLOCa~A  DICTIONARY,  OEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 
TICAL, AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  varlou  Coanfriei,  Places,  ead  Principal  Natural 
Objects  ib  the  WorU.  B7  J.  R.  M'(hiIlocli,  iCsq.  Illustrated  with  Six  laiye  Maps.  Nevr 
Edition,  with  a  Supplement,  comprisinfr  the  Population  of  Great  Britain  f  rotn  the  Census  of 
lafil.   2to1s.8vo.  toAt.  cloth.--The  8UFPLl£Ml!;Nr  separately,  price  3«.  M. 

M'CULLOCR~A  DICTIONAKY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETI- 
CAL, AND  HISTORICAL,  0¥  COMHBRCE,  AND  COBIMBRCIAL  NAVIGATION. 
Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R;  M'Culloch,  Esq.  A  New  Edition,  corrected, 
enlarired, nndimprored:  Including  a  New  Supplement.  8to.  50«.  cloth;  or  &i«.stronglj 
half-bound  in  russia.— The  :UJfVL»tENT  Kpamtcly,  piic*  4s.  9d, 

M'CULLOCH.— AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCEIPTiyE,  AND  STATIS- 
TICAL, of  the  british^empire;  exbiUtiiif  its  Extent, PhTslcal  Capacities,  PopotaUon, 
Industry,  and  Civil  and  Religions  Institutions.  By  J.  R.  M'Cnlloch^  Eaq.  id  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  greauy  improTCd.    3  toIs.  8to.  42«.  cloth. 


M'CULLOCH.— A   TREATISE  ON  THE   PRINCIPLES   AND 

PRACTICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  TAXATION  AND  THE  FUNDING  SYSTEM.   Br  J.  R. 
M*Cnlloch,  Esq.    Second  Edition,  oorreetcd,  ealaiyed,  and  impwnred.   8fo.  Ms.  oWth. 

MCCULLOCH.— A    TREATISE    ON    THE    CIRCUMSTANCES 

WHICH  DETERMINE  THE  RATK   OF  WAGES  AND  THE  COX04TION  0»  THE 
LABOURING  CLASSES.    By  J.Il.M*CaUock,£sq.   jrcap.Sio.  8s.6il.ol»th. 


MAITLAND.— THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS: 

A  Description  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome,  illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral  Remains. 
By  Charles  Maitland.  New  Edition,  revised;  with  numerous  Woodcuts.    6vo.  14«.  cloth. 

MRS.  MARCET'S  CONYERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTEY:    . 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Expfailaed  and  lUnstsnted  by  Experi- 
ments.  New  Edition,  corrected.    2  vols. foolscap  8vo.  lis.  cloth. 


MRS.      MARCET'S      CONVERSATIONS      ON     POLITICAL 

ECONOMY:  In  which  the  ElemenU  of  that  Science  are  fiunlliarly  ezpteined.  New 
Edition,  revised,  and  enlarged.     POokci^  8vo.  "Ji.M.  cloth. 

MRS.  MARCET'S  CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILO- 

hOPHYs  lu  which  the  Elements  of  tikat  Science  are  familiarly  expUdned,  and  adapted  to 
tiie  compnehension  of  Young  Persons.  New EiUtioo,  gieatty  unproved,  fioap.  Sro.  with 
23  Plates,  I0«.6if. cloth. 


MRS.     MARCETS     CONVERSATIONS    ON      VEGETABLE 

PHYSIOLOGY:     comprehending   the    Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  ^plication  to 
Agriculture.    New  Edition.    Foolsci^  8vo.  with  Poor  Plates«  St.  cloth. 

MRS.  MARCET'S  CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  correctod.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  eolovred  Map  shewing  the 
comparative  Altitude  of  Mountains,  5«.  64.  cloth. 

MARIOTTL— FRA  DOLCINO  AND  HIS  TIMES  : 

Being  an  Account  of  n  General  Straggle  tm  Beclssiastical  Refornk,  and  of  an  AntWHcKtical 
Crusade  in  Italy,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Bf  L.  Aiaciotti,  Author  of 
yfa/p,  Pa»t  and  Pretent,  etc.    PostSvo.  price  lOs.  M.  cloth. 
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20  NEW  WO&KS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


MARTINEAU.— CHURCH  HISTORY  IN  ENGLAND, 

From  tbe  ERriirkt  Times  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation.   Bj  the  Rev.  Artbor  MartlBeaa, 
j^  Jkl  ^.,  late  Fellow  of  TUnitjr  College,  Cunbridfc.    J2mo.  £/»  the  preu. 

MAUNDER'S    SCIENTIFIC    AND  LITERARY    TREASURY: 

A  New    and  Popular  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  the  belles   Lettres  i    iududiar  all 
:.-.     Branches  of  Science,  and    every   suhjcct   connected    with    Liteiatore  and    Act.      Mew 
Edition.    Fcap.  Sro.  lOf .  cloth ;  bonnd  in  roan,  12«. ;  calf  lettered,  \2a.  64. 

MAUNDER'S  HISTORICAL  TREASURY; 

Comprlsiug  a  General  Introductory  Ontline  of  Universal  Hiktory,  AMrlent  and  Modem,  and    j 
a  Serieit  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists ;  deTelopiur  their  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and   Social  Character  of  their  reapectiTe    ' 
Inhabitants,  their  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  etc.    An  entirftlr  New  Kdition  t  re-     ^ 
▼iaed  throuvhuat,  and  brooght  down  to  the  Present  Time.   Foolscap  8to.  10«.  dotki  bound 
in  roan,  Vi». ;  calf  lettered,  12«.  M. 

MAUNDER'S  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY;  | 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature  t  In  which  the  Zooloirical  Charmcteriatlca  that    ' 
distinguish  the  different  Classes,Genera,  and  Species  are  combined  with  a  variety  of  Interest- 
ing In  lormation  illastrative-of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Economy  of  the  Animal 
IKingdom.    Embellished  with  900  EngraTlnj|:s  on  Wood.    New  Edition.     Fcap.  8to.    lOf. 
doth ;  bound  In  roan,  12i. ;  calf  lettered,  I2«.  M. 

MAUNDER'S  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFRRRNCRi  Comprisinir  an  English  Oirtlonnry  and  Grammar,  an 
Universal  Gsxetteer,  a  Clansiral  Dictionary,  a  Chronoloiry,  a  Law  Dictinnarr,  a  tfynopsis  of 
tbe  Peerage,  numerous  useful  Tables,  etc.  Tbe  Twentieth  Edition  (1853) .  carefully  re- 
vised aud  corrected  throughout,  with  some  Additions.  Foolscap  8vo.  10«.  cloth  t  boniid  in 
roan,  124. }  calf  lettered,  12*.  M. 

MAUNDER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY: 

ConsistiuK  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persona  ofxll 
Ages  and  Nations,  from  tbe  Earliest  Period  of  History:  forming  a  new  and  roraplete  Dic- 
tionary of  Universal  Diogrnphy.  A  New  and  carefully  revised  Edition;  corrected  through- 
out, and  extended  by  tbe  introduction  of  numerous  additional  Lives.  Foolscap  8to.  10«. 
cloth  I  bound  in  roan«  12i.t  calf  lettered,  12«.  M. 

MERIVALE.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE 

EMPIRE.  By  tbe  Rev.  Charles  Merivnle,  Inte  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
VoU.  1.  and  II.  8vo.  28*.  cloth.  Vol.  III.  completini;  the  History  .to  the  Katabliabment  of 
the  Monarchy  by  Augustus.    8vo.  14«.  cloth. 
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MERIVALK—THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC: 

A  Short  History  of  the  last  Century  of  the  Commouweaitb.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Merivale, 
B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    12mo. 

MILNER.— THE   HISTORY   OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

By  tbe  Ute  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  A.M.,  WHth  additions  by  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  Milner, 
U  D.  F  R.S.  A  New  Kdition,  revised,  with  additional  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Grantham,  B.D.    4  vols.  8vo .  price  52«.  cloth. 

MONTGOMERY.— ORIGINAL  HYMNS  FOR  PUBLIC,  SOCIAL, 

AND  PRIVATE  DEVOTION.   By  James  Montgomery.    ISmo.  price  5«.  r><f.  cluth. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  some  additional  Poems,  and  the  Author's  Autobiographical  Prefaces.  A  XewrEditinn, 
complete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  ^Qa.(^d.  cloth; 
morocco,  :2I«.— Or  in  4  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  witn  Portrait,  and  Seven  other  Plates,  SUs. 
cloth ;  bound  in  morocco,  1/.16«. 
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PUBLISHED  BT  MeSSBS.  LONGMAN  AND  CO.  ^^ 

MOORE.— HEALTH,  DISEASE,  AND  REMEDY, 

FamilUrlr  and  Practicall/  considered  ia  a  few  of  their  Reiatious  to  the  Blood.    D7  George 
Moore,  M.U.    Pout  8vo.  7<.  6rf.  cloth. 


MOORE.— THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL  OVER  THE  BODY. 

CouMdered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morali.    By  Geor^  Moore,  M.D.  Memiter  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  etc.    Filth  ICditioa.  Fcap.  8vo.  &.  cloth. 


MOORE.— THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

_  MINU.    By  George  Moore,  M.D.   Third  Edition.   Fcap.  8to.  61.  cloth. 

MOORE.— MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES.  | 

By  George  Moore,  M.D.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8To.6t.  cloth. 


MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH:  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

With  13  highlr-finished  Steel  Plates,  from  Desigi>s  br  Corbonld,  Meadows,  and  Stephanoff, 
engraved  under  the  snperiutendence  of  the  late  Charles  Heath.  New  Kditiun.  Square 
crown  8vo.  \h».  cloth )  morocco,  '3Aa.—Afew  copiei  0/  the  Original  EdMuHfim  rogaliivo. 
price  Oue  Guinea,  $till  remain. 


MOORE.— MEMOIRS,   JOURNAL,   AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF  THOMAS  MOORiC.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  llussell.  With  Portraits 
and  Vignette  Illustrations.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  post  8to.  price  31j.  cloth. 

THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  VOLUMES  OF  MOORE'S  SERMO.VS.  JOURNAL,  ANIX 
CORRESPONDENCE,  with  PortraiU  of  Sir  John  Stevenson  and  Samuel  Rogtfrs,  Esq.; 
and  Vignettes,  by  T.  Creswiclc,  R.A.,  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters, and  Moore's  Be^ence 
at  Mayfield.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  post  8ro.  price  2la.  cloth. 

MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS: 

Coiiui n i  ng  the  Authur's  recent  I ntroduction  and  Notes .  Complet e  I n  On e  Volume,  nnlform 
with  l<ord  Byron's  and  Sonthey's  Poems.  With  Portrait  and  View  of  Sloperton  Cottage, 
Chippenham.    Medium Svo.  1/.  Is.  cloth;  or  42«.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

*«*  Also  a  New  and  Cheaper  Issue  of  the  First  collected  Edition  of  the  aboTC,  in  10  toIs. 
foolscap  8to.  with  Portrait,and  19  Plates,  price  35«.  cloth. 

THOMAS  MOORE'S  SONGS,  BALLADS,  AND  SACRED  SONGS. 

First  cuUe'^tcd  Edition,  with  Vigtiette  by  Richard  Doyle.  16mo.  bt.  cloth  {  or  13«.  M. 
bound  in  smooth  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

New  Edition.  With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's 
Poetical  Worlis,  and  a  Viij^nette  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.6«. cloth;  )2«. 6if.  bound  in 
smooth  morocco,  by  Hayday.— Or  in  foolscap  8vo.with  Vignette  by  Corbould,  1U<.  cloth; 
bound  in  morocco,  13s.  M. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illustrated  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  with  161  Designs,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Letter  press  engraved  on  Steel,  by  F.  P.Becker.  Super  royal  bvo.  8U.  M. 
cloth ;  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  2/.  l'2$.  6d. 

*•*  The  Original  Bdition,  in  imperial Svo.SSa.  ieariit  mtroeco,  iy  Bapiap,  il,14i,Bd.t 
Proofit  6/.  6*.  boardtf—tnajf  ttili  be  had. 

\   MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH:  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

f  New  Edition ;  with  the  Antobiogrnphiral  Preface  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Mocre*s 

f  Poetical  Wurlcs,  and  a  Vignette  bv  D.  Maclise,  R.A.    16mo.  5«.  cloth ;  12s.  6d.  bonnd  in 

smooth    morocco,  by  Hayday.— Or  in  foolscap  Svo.with  4  Plates  by  WesUU,  10«.  id. 

cloth ;  or  14« .  bound  In  morocco.  I 
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MOSELEY.— ILLUSTEATIONS  OF  FBACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

Br  the  Rev.  H.  MoMlef,  M.A.,  Profesvor  of  NiUnral  PUloM|>lqr  M^  Aatronoaij  iu  Kiac'i 
Collegre,  London.    NewEdiUon.   Fcap.8vo.wUhWMdatts«  8*.  doth. 

MOSELEY.  — THE    MECHANICAL    PRINCIPLES    OF    EN- 

GINRUUNG  AKD  ABCHITBCTUIIE.    By  the  Bev.  H.  Mom1«7,  M  Jk.  F.R^.   8w>.  94«. 

cloth. 

MOSHEDirS  ECCLESUSTICAL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Mo4arn.  Translated,  with  aopiovs  Notes,  hy  James  Mwrdook,  D.D.   New 
Edition, rerited,  and  continued,  bj  the  Ber.  Henrj  Soames,  UJi.   4  rols.  Sro.  48«.  cloth. 

MURE.— A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  ANB 

LITKRATURB  OP  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  William  Mure.  MP.,  of  CaldweU.  3  toU. 
8to.  S6i.  cloth.  Vol.  IV.  comprikinf  HUtorical  Literature  from  the  Bise  of  Pore  Compo-' 
sitioa  to  the  Death  of  Herodotus.    8vo.  with  Map,  pdct  15«.  cloth. 

MURRAY'S  ENCYCLOPiEDU  OF  GEOGRAPHY: 


with  82  Maps,  and  upwards  of  1,000  other  Wood  Engrarings.   8to.  3/.  cloth.  _ 


NEALE.— RISEN  FROM  THE  RANKS ; 

Or,  Conduct  mtnm  Caste.    By  the  Bct.  SrsUne  Nonle,  M.  A..  Bcctor  of  Klrton*  8«IMk 
Veap.8ro.  iNmarlg  rmt^. 

NEALE.— THE  RICHES  THAT  BRING  NO  SORROW. 

By  the  Rer.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk.    Foolscap  8ro.  6s.  cloth. 

THE  EARTHLY  RESTING-PLACES  OF  THE  JUST. 

By  the  Rct. Erskiue  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,.  SuilbUc.  Fcaf .  8to.  Ja.  eloth. 

NEALE.- THE  CLOSING  SCENE; 

Or,  ClirisUanitjand  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last  Hoars  of  Bemarlmble  Persons.  By  the 
Ber.  ErslUne  Neale,  M.A.,    New  Editions.  2  ruia,  leap.  8ro.  6a.  eiych. 

NEWMAN.— DISCOURSES  ADDRESSED  TO  MIXED  Con- 
gregations. By  John  Henry  Newman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Seii.  Seoosid 
Edition.    8to.  12«.  cloth. 

LIEUTENANT  OSBORNS  ARCTIC  JOURNAL. 

stray  leaves  from  an  ARCTIC  JOURNAL;  or.  Eighteen  Months  in  the  Polte 
Regions  in  sesrch  of  8ir  John  Franklin's  F.xpedition.  Br  Ldcut.  Kherard  ORbom,  R.V., 
Commanding  H.M.S.V.  Pioneer.  With  Map  and  Four  coloured  Plates.  Post  Sro.  price 
12«.  cloth.  ' 

OWEN  JONES.— WINGED  THOUGHTS. 

a  Series  of  Poems.  By  Mnry  Anne  Bacon.  With  illustrations  of  Birds,  deslpied.by 
£.  L.  Bateman,  and  executed  in  illuminated  printiuf  by  Owen  Jones.  Impenal  8vo. 
31s.  6if.  elegantly  bound  in  calf. 

OWEN  JONES.— FLOWERS  AND   THEIR   KINDRED 

thoughts  :  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By  Msry  Anne  Baron.  With  beautiful  Illnatntiona  of 
Flowers,  designed  and  printed  in  Colours  by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  8to.  31s.  64f.  elognuitly 
hound  in  calf. 


OWEN  JONES.— FRUITS  FROM  THE  GARDEN  AND   THE 

'FIELD.  A  SerieK of  SUnzMu  By  Miury  Anne  Bacou.  With  besatifiU  lUastrations  of  Fruit, 
designed  and  printed  in  Colours  hj  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  8to.  Sis.  M.  elegantly  boona 
in  calf. 

OWEN.— LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  THE  INTBRTBBRATB  ANIMAl.8,  delirered  at  the  Royal 
CoUcffe  of  Surgeons  in  iSIB.  By  Mchard  Owen,  P.B.S.  Hunterian  Frofessor  to  the  Ciriilege. 
New£dltion«coraac«ed.   Bmk  wMi  WMdents.  (A'asr/y  «*nN^. 


PROFESSOR  OWENS  LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the   VEBTKBBATR   ANIMALB,  delivered  at  the 
Bi>yal  CoUege  of  StMrgcone  in  1644  and  ISif.    V  (d.  L,  with  Weodenta.   8vo.  i4s.  doth. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  BLAISE  PASCAL : 

With  M.  Villemain's  Esmy  oo  Pascal  conridered  as  a  Writer  and  Moralist,  prefixed  to 
the  ProviHcial  Letttrtt  nndthe  HUeelUmmm   WrMim^    Thonghtt  on  ReUgion^  and 


with  Portrait,  25«.  M.  cloth. 


Tol.  I.— PASCAL'S  FROTIKCIAL  LETTBRSt    with  M.  VUlenain**  Etaay  on  Pamsal 
prefixed,  and  a  new  Memoir.    Post  Svu.  Portrait,  8s.  6tf.  cloth. 

Vol.n.-THE  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGI0^7,  AND  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 
with  Additions  from  original  MSS.:  from  M.  Faagftre's  Edition.     Post  8vo.8a.  fid.  cloth. 

Vol.  III.~PASCAL'S    MISCELLANEOUS'  WRITINGS, '  CORRBSPONDENCX.    DE- 
TACHED THOUGHTS,  etc.  from  M.  Fang  toe's  Edition.    Poet  8vo.  8s.  fiif.cioth. 

PASHLEY.— PAUPERISM  AND  POOR  LAWS. 

By  Robert  Pashley,  M.A-,  F.C.P.S.,  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Author  of  Travelt  iu  Crete.    8wo.  price  iO«.  6d.,  cluth. 


CAPTAIN  PEEL'S  TRAVELS  IN  NUBLA..— A  RIDE  THROUGH 

TRB  NUBIAN  DESERT.    By  Captain  W.  Peel,  B.N .   Pott  8n>.  with  a  Route  Map  from 
Cairo  to  Kordofau,  price  fit.  cloth. 

PEREIRA— A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET: 

with  Obeenrstions  on  the  Dietetlca)  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  INgesUTe 
Organs;  and  an  Account  of  the  INetaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  etc.  By  J  on.  Perelra, 
M.D.  F.U.S.,  author  of  Blementi  of  Materia  Hediea.    8to.  Ifis.  cloth. 


PESCHEL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

Translated  Amn  the  Gerssaa,  with  Notes,  by  E.  West.     With  DiagraaM  and  Woodcuts. 
8  Tols>  f cap.  8to.  21s.  cloth. 

PETERBOROUGH.-^A  MEMOIR  OF  CHARLES  MORDAUNT, 

EARL  OF  PETERBOROUGH  AND  MONMOUTH  t   With  SelecUons  hon  his  Corres. 
pondence.    By  the  Author  of  Hoehelofa  and  The  Conquest  qf  Canada.    2  vols,  post    8ro. 

[/n  thepreaS' 

PHILLIPS'S  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINERA- 

IvOfiV.  A  New  Edition,  with  exteDsive  Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.J .  Broolce,  F.R.S., 
F.G  S. :  and  W.  H.  HUler,  M.A,,  F.R.8^  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.    With  nnmerons  Wood  EngraTiugs.    Post  Svo.  price  18s.  cloth. 


m-  ■ -  — 
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PHILLIPS— FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  PALiE- 

OZOIC  FOSSILS  OF  CORNWALL.  DEVON,  and  A^^EST  SOMERSET  i  obserred  in 
the  coune  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Bnrrejr  of  that  Diittrict.  By  John  Phillips,  irJElJS. 
F.U.S.   Svo.withfiO  Plate*,  compriaing  rery  nnmeron*  Figure*, 9«.  cloth. 

PORTLOCK.  — REPORT    ON    THE    GEOLOGY    OF    THE 

COUNTY  OF  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Paila  of  TTrene  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and 
described  nnder  the  Anthoritr  of  the  Maiter-Generaland  Board  of  Ordnance.  BjJ.E.  Port- 
lock,  F.R.S.  etc.  8to.  with  tf  Plates,  34«.clotb. 

POWER.— SKETCHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

with  Pen  and  Pencil.  Bj  VV.  Tyrone  Power,  D.A.C.G.  From  a  Journal  kept  la  that  Coua- 
try,  from  July  1846  to  June  1848.    With  8  Plates  and  2  Woodcats.  Post  8ro.  12*.  clotiu 

THE  VADE-MECUM  OF  FLY-FISHING  FOR  TROUT: 

Being  r  complete  Practical  Treatise  on  that  Branch  of  the  Art  of  Angling;  with  plain  and 
copious  InKtmctions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Flies.  By  G.P.R.  Pulman.  Third 
Edition,  with  sereral  Woodcats.   Fcap.  8vo.  6«.  doUi. 

PYCROFT.— A^COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING; 

Adapted  to  erery  Ttete  and  Cspncity.  With  Literary  Anecdotes.  By  the  Kct.  James 
Pycroft,  B.A.,  author  of  The  CoUegian't  Guide,   New  Edition.    Fcap.Svo.  6t.  cloth, 

DR.  REECE'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE: 

For  the  use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Schools,  and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners. 
Compriaing  a  complete  Moideru  Dispensatory,  and  a  Practical Treatiite  on  the  diatlngnisbinir 
Symptoms.  Causes,  Preventiou,  Cure,  and  l*alliAtion  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the  Human 
Frame.  With  the  latest  DiscoTeries  in  the  different  Departments  of  the  Henlinir  Art, 
Materia  Medics,  etc.  Seveuteeuth  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions ;  revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Author's  Son,  Dr.  Henry  Reece,  M.R.C.S.  etc.    8to.  12$.  cloth. 

RICH.—THE  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN 

DICTIONARY  AND  GRRRK  LEXICON:  forming  a  Glossary  of  ali  the  Worda  respecting 
Visible  Object*  connected  with  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Everr-day  Life  of  the  Aurlr>ut8. 
With  Representations  of  nearly  Two  Thousand  Objectn  from  the  Antique.  By  Anthony 
Rich,Jua.B.A.,    Post  8vo.  with  about  2,000  Woodcuts,  21i.  cloth. 

JOURNAL   OF  A    BOAT   VOYAGE    THROUGH    RUPERT'S 

LAND  and  the  Central  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships  under  command  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Physical  Geofrraphy  of  North  America.  Br 
Sir  John  Rirhardson,  C.B.,P.R.S.,  etc..  Inspector  of  Na? h1  Hobpitals  and  Fleets.  With 
a  coloured  Map,  several  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  Sro.  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A   COPIOUS    AND    CRITICAL    LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON,  founded  on  the  German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William   Freand.    Br  the 
.     Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle.  M.A.,  of  St. Edmund  Hall, Oxford.    New  Edition,  with  Corrections. 
Fust  4to.  81«.  Gd.  cloth. 


RIDDLE'S    COMPLETE    LATIN-ENGLISH    AND    ENGLISH- 

LATIN*  DICTIONARY,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.    New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.     8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

•   *  S  teltt  i  ^"*  ENOLTSH-IiATIW  DlCTIONART,  pricC  15». 

(The  Latin-Enolish  Dictionart,  price  7<* 

i 

RIDDLE'S  DIAMOND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  : 

A  (i)iide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words.  Xevr 
Edition.     Roy  si  32mo.  4s.  bound. 

II 


lY  Me>sii..  LONOMAW  iMD  Co. 
RIVERS.— THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE: 

ROBINSON'S  LEXICON  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 
ROGERS'S  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 


ILOCIET.— THESAURUS  OP  ENGLISH  WORDS  akd  PHRASES 

ROWTON  (F,)— THE  DEBATER: 

ST.  JOHN  (H.)— THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO ; 


SIR    EDWARD   SEAWARD'S   NARRATIVE    OF   HIS    SHIP- 


SELT-DEKIAL  THE  PREPARATION  FOR  EASTER. 
SEWML— AMY  HERBERT. 


SEWELL.— THE  EARL'S  DAUGHTER. 


SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 

A  Til*.    Bf  tke  Aothor  of  Am§  Merhert,    Edited  by  the  Her.  W.  Sevell,  B  J9.    Ni 
Sdldon,  cawjicte  la  Oae  Tolwaie.   VoriMapapo.  price  i».  doth. 


SEWELL— LANETON  PARSONAGE: 

AT«le  forCUIdrm,  «■  the  imuetieaUBeefaPorti»B«#«keehaKbCaiecMnu  BrtlM 
•■thor  of  jMf  Hf9b«rt.  Kdited  by  the  Bar.  W.  SewalU  BJlw  New  JMitiaa.  S  wis. 
fear.  Svo.  lit.  «le«h. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 

BftheAntbor  ot  Amf  Herbert,  Bdlte4  hf  tlw  Rcv.V.  8ewen,BJ9.  Kew  SiHti/m.  9 
voU.  lootocep  Svo.  ISi.  cloth* 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE, 

lo  which  nothing  i«  added  to  the  OrisinelTezt;  bet  those  Words  and  Ezpresrions  aare 
•flidtted  which  esBBOt  with  prof»tetf  be  seed  alond.  Bf  T.Bewdlen  Ksa.  PJl.8.  Slew 
Edition  (laU) ,  in  wolomes  for  the  Pocket.    6  vols,  foolaeap  flro.  psLce  Mb.  cloth. 

;  *•*  Also  a  Librarj  Edition  ;  with  86  Illnstrations  after  Snirke,  etc.    8to.  21«.  cloth 

SONGS  AND  BALLADS  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

lllostrated  in  18  PUtes  by  the  Etching  Clnb.    Imperial  4to.  42«.  beards. 

*•*  The  first  Nine  Plates  were  orifinallr  published  in  1843;  and  the  Sabscribers  to  tlMMe 
Plates  may  purchase  the  last  Nine  separatrlyf  price.21s. 

SHARPS  NEW  BRITISH  GAZETTEER. 

OR  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS  AND  NARROW 
SEASi  Comprising  concise  Descriptions  of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places,  Seats,  Natwrai 
Features,  and  Objects  of  Note,  fevnttad  on  the  best  AndMirlties ;  full  Particulars  of  the 
Boundaries,  Registered  Electors,  etc.  of  the  Parilamentary  Boroughs ;  with  a  Reference 
under  every  Name  to  the  S^heet  of  the  Ordnance  Surrey,  as  far  as  completed ;  and  an 
Appendix,  containing  a  General  View  of  the  Resovvees  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  abort 
Chronology,  and  an  Abstract  of  certain  Resulu  of  tlie  Census  of  1851.  2  Tola.  Hro. 
21. 16f.  cloth. 

SHORT  WHIST :  ITS  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  LAWS  ; 

With  the  recent  Decisions  of  the  Clubs,  and  Obaerrations  tnmalceanyonea  Whist  Player. 
Containing  also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte»  Oribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Major  A. 
New  Edition.  To  which  are  added.  Precepts  for  Tjrros.  By  Mrs.  B.  Foolscap  Bro.  3e.  cloih, 
gili  edges. 

SINCLAIR.— THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

By  Catlierine  Sinclair.   New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.    Fcap.Sro.Sr.  clotb. 

SINCLAIR  —POPISH  LEGENDS  OR  BIBLE  TRUTHS. 

By  Catherine  Sinclair.    Dedicated  to  her  Nieces.    Fcap.  Svo.  6«.  cloth. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLET. 

From  The  Spectator.  With  Notes  and  Illnstrations  by  W.  Henry  Wills ;  and  Twelve  fine 
Wood  Engravings  by  John  Thompson  from  Designs  by  Fredeiirk  Tayler.  Crown  Svo.  15s. 
boards;  or  27a.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday.— Also  a  Chem  Edition,  without  Snnavlsffs. 
la  16mo.  price  Oiia  ShlUing.  *  ' 

SKETCHES  BY  A  SAILOR; 

Or,  Things  of  Earth  and  Things  of  Heaven.  By  a  Commander  in  the  Royal  Nary. 
Contentot— l.The  Shipwreck;  2.  The  Model  Prison}  3. The  Foot  Race;  4.  A  Man  Over* 
board ;  5.  The  Assize  Court ;  C.The  Fugitive.    Fcap.  Svo.  price  3«.  64-  cloth. 


PUBUSHBD  BT  Mbssas.  LONGMAN  A.irs  Co.  27 

SMEE.~ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.,  Surge^a  to  the  B«nk  of  Eagland.     Thinl  Edttiont  considerably 
eiilai^ed ;  with  Electrotypet  and  uamerous  Woodcuu.  Post  8*0.  iOt.  M.  doth. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  RET.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 


SMITH.— ELEMENTARY  SKETCHES  OF  MORAL  PHILD- 

SOPHY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institatlon  in  the  Years  1804«  1806,  and  1806.    By  the  late 
Rer.  Sydney  Smith,  NLJi.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  12*.  cloth. 


SMITH.— THE  VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK  OF  ST.  PAUL: 

with  DissertatioM  on  the  Sonrceeof  the  Writinn  of  St.  Labs,  and  the  Sbipe  and  Navicatlon 
of  the  AneioBta.    By  Jamee  Smitii,  Eaq.,  F.B.S.  etc.    Svo.  with  Bluatntioni,  14«.  oUch. 


SNOW.— VOYAGE  aF  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT  IN  SEARCH 

OF  SIR  JOHN  TRANKLIN.    A  Nmathre  of  XTery-dar  Ufe  in  the  Arctic  Seas.    Br  W. 
Paiker  Snow.  With  a  Chart,  and  4  lUMtntlena  priated  In  coloam .    Poet  8ro .  1S>.  elwdu 


THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LATE  ROBERT 

SOUTHEY.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  ReT.  Charies  CmMMrt  So«they«  M.A.  Vicar  of  ArdMgh. 
With  nnmeroo*  Portnits ;  and  Six  Landscape  Illnstrations  from  Designs  by  W.  Westall, 
A.R.A.    6  Tols.  post  8vo.  63«.  cloth. 


SOUTHEYS  COMMON-PLACE  BOOKS. 

THE  COMMON-PLACE  BOOKS  of  the  late  Robert  Sonthey.  ComprisIng--l.  Choice 
Passages^  with  Colleutk>na  Cor  the  History  of  Manners  and  Literatare  in  England  t  2. 
H«c»l  CoBectkWM  on  t— I—  Ifiatorieal  and  Theological  Snbjecta;  8.  Analytical  Headings 
in  Twftoas  Waneliaa  of  Utemtave ;  and  4.  Oririnal  MamocMida^  Utamry  and  Miscellanaoas . 
Edited  by  the  Bar.'  John  Wood  Wactec,  SLD.      4  vols,  sqnace  ewwn  8ro.  32.  ISf.  doth. 

Bach  CoBMBonPlaee  Bo(d^  eoiiqpl«te  in  Itself,  msf  be  had  s^arately  as  foUows  i-< 

nasr  SIBISS-CHOICB  PASSAGBB,  etc   ai  B^tioBS  iritklUdallkNi.   Pfios  18fc 
SECOND  SERIES— SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS.    Price  18«. 
THIRD  SERIES— ANALYTICAL  READINGS.    One  Guinea. 
FOURTH  SERIES— ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA,  etc.    One  Guinea. 

SOUTHEY'S  THE  DOCTOR  ETC 

Complete  In  One  Volwae.  Edited  by  the  B«t.  John  Wood  Wnrter.  With  Portrdt, 
Y%netfie,  Bnat,  and  MlMured  Plat*.    New-Edition.    Square  crows  8vo.  au.  doth. 

SOUTHEY»S  UFE  OF  WESLEY. 

And  Rise  and  Prugreas  of  Methodism^  Now  Edition,  with  Notes  by  the  late  Somael  Taylor 
Coleridge  s  and  Renuurka  on  the  Ufe  and  Character  of  John  Wesley,  by  the  late  Aleacander 
Knetc  Edked  by  the  Bar.  C.  C.  Sonthey,  M.A.  3  roU»Brtt,  with  two  Portraits,!!.  8«.  cloth. 

ROBERT  SOUTHETS  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS: 

Containiog  all  the  Author's  last  Introdmctions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volome,  widi 
Portrait  and  View  of  tlM  Poet's  Residence  at  Kesarick ;  uniform  with  Lord  Byron's  and 
Moore's  Poetical  Works.  Medium  Sto.  2U.  doth;  4Stf .  bound  In  morocco,  by  Hajrday.— Or 
in  10  vols. foolscap  Sro.  with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  31. 10s. ;  morooeo,  41.  lO«. 


KEW  VOKKB  IKD  NEW  EDITIONB 
SOUTHEY'S  SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT, 

uiaHllnnl  prrUmll.     lliUtt  hi  GrMiul  milooil .'sVoTh , a'.  E^^Ia^u-tni 
Itsrn  ClEUCDU,  ol  Ike  CulsBi,  hmiaii  ul  WUUimTui,  ulkur  >l  Tin  MUitn 


STEPHEN-ESSAYS  IN  ECCIESUSTICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


STOW.— THE  TRAINING  SYSTEM,  THE  MORAL  TRAINING 
SUTHERLAND  —JOURNAL  OF  A  VOYAGE   IN  BAFFIN'S 


SWAIN. -ENGLISH  MELODIES. 


SYMONS.— THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE  LAW. 
c^in,  .k.  A..  ';..I?S'(. 


TATE.  —  EXERCISES    ON    MECHANICS   AND    NATURAL 
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TATE.— THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY 

APPMFD  TO  INDUSTRIAL  MBCHANiCS.  Forminflr  •  Seqari  to  the  Anthor'a  E»erci»r» 
«M  Ueekanie*  and  S«tural  Pkilo»ophp.  By  Thomu  Ttite,  F.R.A.S.,  of  Kneiler  Training 
College,  Twickeuham.    With  about  KM)  Wood  Engravinga.    8to.  price  lUf .  6tf.  cloth. 

TATE.— ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS: 

ContidDiDg  TiiriouB  oriKinnl  and  luefal  FonnuUe,  specially  applied  to  Tabular  Bridn«| 
Wrought  Irou  aud  Cant  lion  Beami,  etc.     By  Thomaa  Tate,  F.B.A.S.   Sro.  5«.  6tf.  cloth. 

TAYLER.— MARGARET;  OR,  THE  PEARL. 

By  the  Rer.  Charlea  B.  Tayler,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Foolscap  Sro.  6«.cloth. 

TAYLER.— LADY  MARY;  OR,  NOT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Foolscap  8to.  with  Frontispiece 
fill  6tf.  cloth. 

TAYLOR.— THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  B.  R.  HAYDON, 

HUtorical  Pninter.  Edited,  and  continued  to  the  time  of  his  Death,  rrom  his  own  Joomals, 
by  Tom  Taylor,  M.A.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Ksq.  i  Ut«  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bridge ;  aud  late  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  lu  UniTersity  College, 
Louaon.    3  toIs.  post  8ru.  £/m  the  pm$. 

TAYLOR.— WESLEY  AND  METHODISM. 

By  Isaac  Taylor.    With  a  Portrait  of  Wesley.    Post  8to.  lOt.  fiif.  cloth. 

**  A U  the  eharaeterbtia  of  earip  Methodhm  art  eua1g$ed  In  the  prenent  votume  with  a  dU- 
erimiitation,  and  dffcrihed  uithn  elearnfu^  auehat  w«  might  egpeet  from  thf  phiJowpMral 

and  rluqnetit  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm 0/  the  Methodi$m 

of  the  eighteenth  c^fiturp,  the  corporeal  part  rrmairn  in  the  Weileifan  Cunnetion  t  tht  tuul 
of  itf  uhile  pnrtlp  auimaUng  that  bodpt  »a$  transfmed  into  all  CkriMtian  Chnrehti.  //ow 
that  great  tnuvwent  brcame  a  $tarttng-point  in  our  modern  hittorpt  and  hint  tt  wiu  the 
Mouree  of  what  i»  the  mutt  eharticterittie  of  the  pre$ent,  time^  tie  eontraetrd  with  the  eorret- 
ponding  period  oj  latt  cfuturp,  not  in  religion  onlp,  but  in  general  tone  of  nnttonaljeeling, 
and  mannere,  and  literature,  Mr.Taplor  ahlp  $kews.'*  Literary  Oaxette. 

TAYLOR— LOYOLA:  AND  JESUITISM 

In  its  Rudlmenu.    By  Isaac  Taylor.    With  medalUon  Portrait.   Post  8to,  lOf.  0tf.  cloth 

THIRLWALL.— THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Riifht  Rer.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.DaTid'a,  (the  Rev.  ConnopTblrlwall).  An  Im- 
proved Library  Edltiuu  ;  with  Maps.  8  vols. 4/.  I4i.  cloth.— Abo,  an  Edition  in  8  TOls.  fcap. 
8to.  with  Vignette  Titles,  II.  8$.  cloth. 

HISTORY    OF     GREECE,    FROM    THE    EARLIEST    TIME 

TO  THK  TAKINPf  OV  CORINTH  BY  THE  ROMANH,  B.C.  MA.  malnlr  based  upon 
Bishop  TbirlwHll's  History  of  Greece.  By  Dr.  Lconhard  Kchmitx,  F.B.8.E.,  Rector  of  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh.    Second  Edition.    ISmo.  7$,  M,  doth.. 

THOMAS'S  MODERN  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC: 

FxhibitiuKthe  St-mp'Ouis,  Causes,  Progni»sties.  Morbid  Appearances,  and  Trratm#at  of  the 
DiaeHseb  of  All  Climates.  Eleventh  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  eorrrctcd,  and  to  a  <-on- 
sidersbie  extent  rewritten,  by  Algernon  Frampton,  M^D.«  Physician  to  tbr  LonJun  Hos- 
piul:  assisted  by  Herbert  Davies,  M.D.,  Phykii-ian  to  the  London  Hosptul  (  N.  Park«'r, 
M.U.,  Assist;iut>Pbysiciao  to  the  London  Hospiul  ^  O,  Critehett,  F.R.C.H,,  Heuior  A»si«t. 
ant  Surgeon  to  the  Loudon  Hospital ;  J.  U'ordsworth,  F.B.C4(.,  Assistant  SiirKCOtt  to  tb« 
London  Hospital:  Henry  Powell,  M  D.,  EdiubBrgh  t  and  H.  Lethcby,  M.D.,  l^eeturdr  «>» 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  Loodont  Uofpital  Medical  School.  S  volfl.  Hvo.  price  Vts. 
doth. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Comty,  Esq.  Illnstniiedwlth1*eventy'S«TenDcilrni4rftwn  on  Wood  by 
the  Members  of  the  Ktching  Club.  Engraved  by  Thonpaoo  and  other  cotlneM  Kagravt rs. 
Square  crown  8vo.  3U.  cloth}  Umnd  In  asoffocco,  by  Hftyday,M«. 
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SO  XEW  \rOBXS  A2iD  NEW  EDITIONS 

TOOMSONTS  TABMS  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Four,  Fovr-and-a-lMU,  aad  Viwe  per  €«iit..  from  Oae  Poandto  Ten  Ttaoosand, 
and  from  1  to  865  Dmf,  in  •  recwlv  proneMion  of  Sinvle  O^e;  with  inteteet  «t«ll  the 
abore  Rates,  from  Ooe  to  Twelve  Mentie,  aod  from  Oae  to  Tea  Yean.  Alao,  Tables 
■hewing  the  Exchange  on  Bills,  etc. etc.    New  Edition.    12mo.  8».  bound. 

THE  THUMB  BIBLE; 

Or,  Verbnm  Sempitemam.  Bj  J.  Taylor.  Being  an  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  English  Verse.  New  Edition,  printed  from  the  Edition  of  1693,  bj  C.  Whitting. 
ham,  Chismck.   64mo.  1«.  64.  boond  and  clasped. 


TOMLINE'S    INTRODUCTION    TO  THE  STUDY    OF    THE 

BIBLE ;  Being  the  Pirst  Volume  of  the  Elementt'  of  Christian  Theology ;  eoatidiilng 
Proofs  of  the  Autheatlcity  and  Impiraticm  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  Smnmaiy  of  the  Hiatory- 
of  the  Jews}  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects  ;  and  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contenlaof  the 
several  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  .New  Edition.   Foolscap  d^o.it.  64. cloth. 


TOWNSEND.— MODERN  STATE  TRIALS, 

Revised  and  illastrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.    By  William  Charlei  Townscsd,  Esq. 
M.A.  Q.C.    2  vols.  8to.  30*.  cloth. 


TOWNSEND.— THE    LIVES  OF  TWELVE   EMINENT 

JUDGES  OF  THE  LAST   AND   OP  THE   PSESENT  CENTURY.     B7  W.  Ctaariea 
Townsend,  Esq.,  BUk.#X:.  9vok.  8vo.-9Bi.  doth. 


TURNER.--THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Attempted  to  be  PhUosophically  conaidered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.  By  Sharon 
Turver,  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  Eighth  Edition,  edited  by  the  Rer.  Sydney  Turner.  3  vols, 
post  8vo.  31«.  64.  cloth. 


TURNER—A    NEW    EDITION    OF     SHARON    TURNER'S 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGKS:  CompiisIngtheReiinia  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  Vlil.    4  vols.  8to.  [in  tb«  pr0»$. 


TURNER— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From  the  RKrIieRt  Period  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.R.S.  and  R.A.SJj. 
The  Seventh  Edition.    3  vols. 8vo. 36s.  cloth. 

TURTON'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH  WATER 

SHELLS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  New  Edition,  with  Additions.  By  John  Edward 
Gray.    Post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  12  coloured  Plates  1S« .  cloth. 

URE.— DICTIONARY    OF    ARTS,    MANUFACTURES,    AND 

MINES :  Containing  a  dear  Exposition  of  thdr  Principles  and  Practice.     By  Andrew  Ure . 

M.D.F.R.S.  M.CS.M.A.S.Lond.,  M.  Acad.  N.S.  Philad.;  S.  Ph.Soc.N.  Germ.  Hanov.  • 
3!?«A\'  .?!5^,^-^?*iy**!H"'  corrected.  8vo.  with  1.241  Woodcuts.  50s.  cloth.— Also 
SUPPLEMENT  OF  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS.   2dEdiUou.   8vt).14«.cloth. 

WATERTON.— ESSAYS  OX  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornitholc^fy.    By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  author  of  Wanderinrt  in  South  America 
With  an  Autobiojrraphy  of  the  Author,  and  Views  of  Walton  Hall.  New  Editions.    2  toIs 
S°eriesr4    64  cloth.^>p«ro<if/y-VoL  1.   (First  Series),  d«.  64.     Vol.  II.    (Second 
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THE  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRAHY, 

In  covne  dl  Pablicmtion  ia  Pints  at  One  ShUllaf  «nd  ia  yoUuBM  price  Half'»-CBOwa  esch^ 
Coanoriidiiff  book«  of  vsloaUe  tafaiiMtkm  taut- makuamlmimd  meiat,  tat  •  fom  adai^d  for 
reading  while  TnnrcUinr,  and  af  a  ekaiatlKr  that  will  THMer  Iham  worthy  of  prcatraation ; 
bat  Aeprieg  of  whiclt  JEb  hkk«flo-<mitBad  thcai  witUa  a«oiaparatiT«fy  imurow  circle  of 
readers. 


Already  PuhlUhed  t— 


WARREN  HASTINGS.  By  Thomas  Bd>fai|jr- 
ton  Macaol^j.    Price  One  SUlfinfp. 

LORD  CLIVE.  "Bff  Thomsa  Bablngton 
Macanlay.    Price  One  ShilUag. 

•••  Mr.  MncanUf'sTwo  Esaays  on  Warren 
Hastinga  and  Lord  Ciive  may  be  had  In  One 
Volume,  price  Half-a-Crowii. 

WILUAM    PITT,  EARL  af  CBATHA'M. 

By    Thomas  Babiugton  Kaeaolay.     Price 
One  Shilling. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY"  OF  THE  POPES. 
And  «LADWONE  ON  CHURCH  AND 
8TATC.  By  llionws  BaUoftaa  Hacaulay. 
Price  One  Shilling. 

*,*  Mr.  Macaalay's  Essays  on  William  Pitt, 
Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  and  Gladstone 
On  Church  and  State,  may  be  had  ia  One 
Volame,  price  Ualf<«-Czown. 

THE  UPR  AND  WRITINGS  OF  ADDISON. 
And,  HORACE  WALPOI^E.  By  Thaaias 
Babington  Macaulay.    Price  One  Shilling. 

LORD  BACON.  By  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay.    Price  One  Shilling. 

•«*  Mr.  Macaalay's  Three  Essays  ea  Addi- 
son, Hnrace  Walpole,  and  Lord  Bacon,  may 
be  had  in  One  Volume,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

LORD  BYRON.  And.THE  COMIC  DRAMA- 
TISTS  of  the  RESTORATION.  ByThomas 
Babington  Macaulay.  Price  One  Snilling. 

LORD  JEEFREY'S  TWO  ESSAYS  on  SWIFT 
and  RICHARDSON.  Price  One  Shilling. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES:  their 
Origin  and  Present  Condition.  By  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  Two  Parts,  price  One 
Shilling  each ;  or  in  One  Volume,  price 
Half-a- Crown. 

LONDON  IN  1850  and  1&51.  By  J.  R.M'CuL 
loch,  Esq.    Price  One  Shilling. 

MR.  S.  LAING'S  JOURNAL  OF  A  RESI- 
DENCE IN  NORWAY.  Two  Parts,  price 
^e  Shilling  each;  or  in  One  Volume, price 
Half.a.Crown. 

BOTBEN;  or.  Traces  of  Trarel  brought 
SJ^.*  '^^■t^  E"t.  Two  Parts,  |irlce  Aie 
SKfr"'^*"**  «r  In  One  Volume,   price 

^H^IS^^ia^^'^  LADY'S  VOYAGE  ROUND 
-  Tvf.?.    **0«^I>-      Two  Part«,    price    One 
Shilling  each;    or  in  One  Volume,  price 
^Half-a.Crown. 


HCKTS  ITRaVBIIS  INTARSARy,  THIBET, 
and  CHINA.  Tw«  Pasts,  prlec'Oiae  Shilling 
each.;  ia  One  Volnma,  j/ticc  Hatf-a-Crown. 

Mrs.  JillMnK)N*SSBXTCHSS  ia  CANADA 
and  RAMBLBS  among  tlw  RBD  MEN. 
Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each  ;  or  in 
One  Volume,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

WKRNE'S  AFRICAN  WANDERINGS. 
Two  Parts,  price  One  ShiUlag  each  }  or  in 
Oae  Volaese,  price  Hatf*a'CrowB. 


JERRMANN'S 
PETERSBURG. 
SMiliag  each; 
Ualf>a*Cso««. 


PICTURES      from     ST. 

Two   Parts,  price    One 

or  ia  Oa«  Volome^  price 


MEMOIRS   of  a  ICAnVB  D*ARMK  ;    or 

Eighteen  Months  at  St.  Petersburg.  By 
Alexander  Dumas.  Two  Parts,  One  ShiU 
Hng  saeh  t  or  kk  One  Voiome,  priee  Half-a- 
Crowu. 

SIR  BDWARD  8EAWASD*8  STARRATIVE 
of  hU  SHIPWRECK.  Abridged  from  the 
last  Edition  of  the  Original.  Two  Parts, 
One  Shilling  each }  or  in  One  Volume,  price 
Ualf-a-Crown. 

BRITTANY  and  the  BIBLE ;  wilk  Remarks 
on  the  French  People  and  their  Affairs.  By 
I.  Hope.    Price  Oae  SbilUng. 

RANKE'S  FERDINAND  the  FIRST  and 
MAXIMILIAN  the  SECOND  of  AUSTRIA. 
Price  Oae  Shilttng. 

MEMOIR  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON. 
Repriated  by  permission  from  Thg  Timet 
Newspaper.    Price  One  Shilling. 

'THE  LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN.  By  the  Rer. 
G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.  Two  Parts,  One  Shilling 
each  ;  or  in  One  Volume,  price  Half  a- 
Cmwo. 

THOMAS  HOLCROFTS  MEMOIRS.  Re- 
printed (1852).  Two  Parts,  price  One 
Shilling  each;  or  in  One  Volume,  price 
Half-a-Ciowu.  '  *^ 

LORD  CARUSLE'S  LECTURES  AND 
ADDRESSES.    Price  One  Shilling. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION. 
By  T.  Lindley  Kemp,  M.D.  Prioe  One 
SUlling. 

ELECTRICITY  and  the  ELECTRIC  TELE- 
GRAPH, etc.  ByDr.  George  Wilson,  Price 
One  Sbillbig. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY.  From  the 
Spectator.  With  Noted  and  lllustratluns 
by  W.  H .  Will*.    Price  One  HhlUiag. 
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ALARIC  WATTS'S  POETRY  AND  PAINTING.— LYRICS  OF 

THK  HEART  I  with  other  Porau.  By  Alnrle  A.  Watts.  With  Fnrty.one  biehlj  6iii&hed 
Line  EugniTinpi,  execatc4  expretsW  for  this  worit  bj  the  noit  eminent  Painters  and 
EogniTcrs.  8ott»re  crown  8ro.  price  81*.  6d.  boanis,  or  46s.  boond  in  morocco  by  Hnjihy. 
Proof  Impressions.  fiSf.  boards.— Plain  Proofs,  41  Plates,  demv  4to.  (onljr  100  copies 
printed)  il.  2s.  in  portfolio  i  India  Pn»ofo  before  Itttcrs,  colombier  4to«  (onlj  50  cuptes 
printed] ,  5/.  6t.  in  portfolio. 


WEBSTER  AND  PARKES'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC 

ECiiNU.UYt  Comprising  such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with  House- 
lierpinK  i  as*  The  Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  AJudes  of  \Varmiiitr« 
Ventilatintt,  and  Lighting  them— A  Description  of  the  Tarious  Articles  of  Furniture,  with 
the  Nature  of  their  Materlali— Doties  of  Serrants,  etc.  etc.  New  Edition.  8to.  with  nearly 
1,000  Woodcuts,  Ms.  cloth. 


WHEATLEY.— THE  ROD  AND  LINE; 

Or,  Practical  Hints  and  Ddnty  Derices  for  the  sore  taking  of  Tront,  Grayling,  etc.  By 
Hewett  Whcatley ,  Esq.,  Senior  Angler.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  9  coloured  Plates,  lOt.  dd.  cloth. 

LADY  WILLOUGHBTS  DIARY. 

Printed,  ori.amented,  and  boond  in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  Tht  Diary  refers  (1635 
to  16(>3} .  New  Kdition ;  in  Two  Parts.  Square  foolscap  8to.  8*.  each,  boards ;  or  18«.  each, 
bound  in  morocco  by  Uayday. 

WILMOT'S   ABRIDGMENT   OF  BLACKSTONE'S   COMMEN- 

TaRIKn  on  THE  LAWS  OF  F.NGLAND,  intended  for  the  use  of  Ynnntj  Persons,  nud 
comprised  in  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Dauebter.  A  New  Edition,  currected 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  day,  by  Mr  John  E.  Kardley  Wilmot,  Bart.,  Uarri»t«r- 
at  Law,  Recorder  of  Warwiclc}  and  inMril>ed,  by  permission,  to  H.RJl.  the  Princess 
Royal.    lUmo.  piice  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

WOOD'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA, 

Dfsiiriifd  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Univetsity.  Fourtrrnth  Kdition,  r«>v!iird  and 
enlnrited,  by  Thomns  Lund,  B.D.  late  Fellow  of  Sadierian  Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.    Bvo.  price  li$.  6d.  cloth. 

LUND'S  COMPANION  TO  WOOD'S  ALGEBRA: 

Containing  Solutions  of  varinns  Questions  and  Problems;  and  iorming' a  Kry  to  thp  chief 
Difficulties  found  in  the  Collectiou  of  Examples  appended  to  H'ood'a  .-Jlgebra.  Secoud 
Edition,  enlarged.    Post  8to.  price  6s.  cloth. 

YOUATT.— THE  HORSE. 

By  William  Yooatt.  With  a  Treatise  of  Draoprht.  A  New  Edition;  with  numerous  Wood 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  William  Harvey.    8vo.  10s.  cloth. 

*,*  Me$$T$.  Longman  and  Co.*$  Edition  $kould  be  ordered. 

YOUATT.—THE  DOG. 

Bv  William  Youatt.  A  New  Kdition;  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by 
William  Harvey.    8vo.  6*.  cloth. 

ZUMPT'S  LARGER  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

TrnnbUted  andadapted  to  the  nsc  of  the  English  Students,  by  Dr.  L.  Si-hniitz.  Rector  of  the 
HIkU  School  Kdinbnrght  with  nunerous  Additions  and  CorrectiouH  by  the  Author  and 
TranKlator.  The  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised;  to  whith  ih  added,  an  Index  (brthe 
Rev.  J.  T.  White,  M.A.)  of  all  the  Passages  of  Latin  .Authors  rclernd  to  and  explained 
in  the  Grammar.    8vo.  price  14s.  cloth. 
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WESLEY  and  METHODISM.  BY  Isaac  Taylor.  With 
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